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PREFACE 


TO THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR 


Tue success of “Harper’s Hand-books” for the last sixteen 
years has stimulated the author and publishers to renewed ex- 
ertions to make it the most correct and useful work of the 
kind published. The author, who resides in Europe, spent most 
of the year 1876 in Switzerland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, and 1877 in Great Britain, Ireland, and France. All 
of these countries have been entirely rewritten, as well as the 
whole of Vol. II., containing Germany, Austria, Italy, and the 
East, while most important additions and corrections have been 
made in the descriptions of other countries, which will be found 
to vary materially from the edition of 1877. 

The vast amount of matter now collected has made it necessary 
to divide the work into three volumes, the carrying of which will 
be found more convenient to the tourist. 

The corrections are all brought down to January, 1878, which 
is several years later than the date of any European Hand-book 
of travel. The advantages of this are evident. New lines of 
railway are constantly opened, bringing desirable places of resort 
Into easy communication with each other, which before were sep- 
arated by days of uncomfortable posting. 

While every effort has been made to secure absolute correct- 
ness in the work, the author is fully aware of the difficulty, of at- 
taining perfection in this respect. As the London Spectator, in 
its review of the edition of 1871, justly observed, “The labor and 
incessant attention required to mark the changes of every year 
must be a severe strain on any man’s faculties.” The corrections 
and additions amount to several thousand every year; but the 
author is confident that no important errors have escaped his ob- 
servation, and that the information gathered with so much labor 
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will be found to be correct in every essential particular. An ex- 
cellent new map of Switzerland has been expressly engraved, with 
sixty-nine different routes marked thereon; also four smaller maps 
of Switzerland. A large map of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
with numerous plans of cities, added last year, have been supple- 
mented by a similar map of England, one of Scotland, and one 
of Ireland; also a large map of France, Germany, and Italy, with 
two hundred and thirty-four routes marked thereon, making in 
all three hundred and three routes, with time and expense given. 
Plans are given of all the principal cities in these countries. 

A new general map of Europe has been substituted for the old 
one. The Hand-books now contain one hundred and twenty 
maps, plans, and diagrams of countries, cities, routes, and objects 
of interest—three times as many as are given in any other Hand- 
book of travel. 


W. P. F. 
Paris, January 1, 1878. 


PREFACE 


TO) THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR'S ISSUE OF ‘HARPER'S HAND- 
BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST.” 


Tue remarkable success of ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-book,” first published in 1862, has 
fally realized the expectations of both author and publishers, the instance being 
very rare where a traveler has crossed the Atlantic without a copy in his possession 
or in that of one of his party. The reason of this great success is very evident; it 
is not compiled from hearsay and books which are out of date, and of no possible 
use to the traveler, but prepared by the author every year from his personal expe- 
rience up to the moment of going to press, his time in Europe being wholly devoted 
to that purpose. The greater portion of these volumes is entirely new, and dis- 
tinct from the last year’s edition, while the residue has been revised and corrected 
up to the present moment. 

To travel without a guide-book in any part of Europe is utterly impossible; a 
man without one being like a ship at sea without a compass—dragged round the 
country by a courier, and touching only at such points as it is the courier’s interest 
totouch. You should purchase guide-books or remain at home. 

The great objection to foreign guide-books is their number. To make the tour 
of Europe (even a short one of a few months), the traveler has formerly been com- 
pelled to purchase some twenty-five or thirty volumes if published in the English 
language, at a cost of sixty or seventy dollars, and suffer the inconvenience of 
carrying some twenty-five pounds of extra baggage, and over one hundred vol- 
umes if in the French language, one house alone in Paris publishing one 
hundred and twenty volumes. As the majority of American travelers do not re- 
main over six months on the Continent, they dislike to be compelled to carry 
about a small library, when with the aid of Bradshaw’s valuable ‘‘ Continental 
Railway Guide” and the present volumes all their wants may be supplied. 

The intention of the author of ‘‘ Harper's Hand-books” is to give a distinet and 
clear description of the best manner of visiting the principal cities and leading 
places of interest in France,Germany, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Great Britain, and Ireland ; 
to give the modes and cost of traveling the different routes by land and water, and 
which lines are to be preferred ; the precautions to be taken to insure comfort and 
security; names and charges of the leading hotels; the most responsible houses from 
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which to make purchases; all the items in reference to the transportation of bag- 
gage, and the innumerable number of small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of traveling expenses. By a careful attention to the tariff in such cases, 
the traveler will find himself the gainer by fifty per cent. 

The author also intends to give the names of the principal works of art by the 
leading masters in all the different European galleries, with the fees expected by 
the custodians. In short, he intends to place before the traveler a good net-work 
of historical and other facts, pointing out where the reader may obtain fuller in- 
formation if he desire it. 

Of course it is impossible for perfect accuracy to be obtained in a work of this 
description; for while the author is watching the completion of the beautiful 
mosque of Mchemet Ali in Cairo, or the exquisite restorations that are being 
made at the Alhambra in Granada, a new bridge may be erected at St. Peters- 
burg, or a new hotel opened at Constantinople; but to keep the information con- 
tained herein as nearly accurate as possible, the author, in addition to having 
made arrangements in the different cities to keep him acquainted with any im- 
portant changes that may be made, requests that all mistakes or omissions noticed 
by travelers may be transmitted :to 13 Avenue de ]’Impératrice, Paris, for which he 
will be extremely thankful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING HINTS TO TRAVELERS WHICH SHOULD BE CAREFULLY READ 
BEFORE LEAVING THE UNITED S8TATES. 


As our nation is emphatically one of travelers, and as the number is yearly in- 
creasing, the proportion to other nations is to an extent far beyond the belief of the 
casual observer. For instance, the author has seen at one time sitting in the court- 
yard of the Grand Hotel, Paris, twenty-nine Americans, five Frenchmen, three 
Englishmen, and one Russian; he has seen at the Mediterranean Hotel, in Jeru- 
salem, thirteen Americans, one Englishman, two Frenchmen, and three Spaniards ; 
and at the ‘‘ New” Hotel, at Cairo, over one half of the visitors were Americans ; 
and what wonder, when the elements, air, fire, and water, answer to our call, to 
transport us from shore to shore in from eight to ten days. 

It behooves us to travel with other stores besides our purse and passport. ‘A 
man must carry knowledge with him if he would bring knowledge home.” Ev- 
ery body has now an excuse to travel: if rich, to enjoy; if poor, to retrench; 
if sick, to recover; if studious, to learn; if learned, to relax from study. All 
should remember that not the least important requisite for a traveler is a ready 
stock of good temper and forbearance. Let your motto be, ‘‘ Keep cool.” Good- 
humor will procure more comforts than gold. If you think you are imposed upon, 
be firm ; custom has established certain charges, and any deviation from them is 
soon detected, and, unless unnecessary trouble has been given, firmness and good 
temper will serve you better and more readily than violence. 

We, as a nation, have unfortunately acquired a reputation abroad of great prod- 
igality in our expenditures, and in the East we are charged twenty per cent. more 
than any other nation for what we purchase ; still, it is an unhappy feeling to think 
that we must always be on our guard. Many set out with that deeply to be re- 
gretted impression, and are rendered miserable by imagining they are the victims 
of imposition wherever they go, and by degrees become despicably mean, and grum- 
ble at every charge which they do not understand. Tristram Shandy’s reflections 
on this subject are worth quoting: ‘‘ Yet, notwithstanding all this, and a pistol 
tinder-box which was fileched from me at Sienna, and twice that I paid five pauls 
for two hard-boiled eggs, once at Radicofané, and a second time at Capua, I do 
not think a journey through France or Italy, provided a man can keep his temper 
all the way, so bad a thing as some people would make you believe. There must. 
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be ups and downs, or how the deuce should we get into valleys where nature 
spreads so many tables of entertainment? It is nonsense to suppose they would 
lend you their voitures, to be shaken to pieces for nothing; and unless you pay 
twelve sous for greasing your wheels, how should the poor peasant get butter for 
his bread? We really expect too much; and for the wine above par, for your 
room, supper, and bed, at the most they are but one shilling and ninepence half- 
penny. Who would embroil their philosophy for it? For Heaven's sake and your 
own, pay it—pay it, with both hands open!” 

Wherever you are, it is best to fall into the manners and customs of the place ; 
it may be inconvenient, but it is less so than running counter to them. Those 
who have their own way (the cost is generally more than it is worth) are cer- 
tain that every body is trying to defeat them; this leads them to quarrel with their 
dinner, dispute their bills, and proceed on their journey with the conviction that 
they are much injured rather than most unreasonable people. Every person pre- 
paring to travel should try to make some acquaintance with the language of the 
country through which he is about to pass. ‘This is the best preparation for a jour- 
uey; it will prove equal to a doubly-filled purse. He should also become as well 
acquainted as possible with the history of the people, reading the best works de- 
scriptive of the country, become familiar with its currency, and think in francs, 
pauls, and piastres instead of dollars and cents. As regards baggage, the author 
would say, in opposition to most writers, who advise against it, don’t cramp your- 
self for want of baggage; the few dollars charged for extra luggage will be more 
than compensated for by having every thing that you may want; and when your 
wardrobe has been pulled to pieces by custom-house officers, it will not require 
hours to repack it before you can close your trunks. 

Be certain to have every thing done in respect to baggage, et cetera, and more 
particularly your Aoted dt//, before the last moment, thereby avoiding the excite- 
ment of setting out in a great hurry, with the possibility of forgetting something of 
importance. The author has found great advantage, where he intended leaving in 
the morning, in having his bill the night previous, 


Avoid, if possible, carrying sealed letters, or executing commissions for friends, 
as the chances are it will place contraband goods in your care, which, for yourself 
and others, should always be avoided. You would do well also to avoid guides as 
much as possible, unless you are with ladies; then it would be advisable to have 
them. By wandering about, and trusting to your own observations, you will be- 
come much more readily acquainted with places, and your impressions will be 
stronger. The best and quickest method of obtaining a correct idea of a place is, 
on your arrival, to ascend some eminence, take your map of the city, or a valet de 
place if you have no map, and get all your bearings, note down the most remark- 
able places, then drive around them; after that, go into the matter in detail. By 
this method you will leave the city in a week with a better knowledge of it than if 
you had remained a month escorted round by a valet de place. 
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Money. 

The safest and most convenient method of carrying money abroad to meet your 
expenses is in the form of circular letters of credit, which are issued in New York; 
and as peace of mind is very necessary to the traveler, be certain you obtain such 
letters from bankers whose credit stands so high that their names are honored at 
Paris and Damascus, at Cairo and Vienna, with the same confidence as in New 
York. The houses we recommend to the traveler are John Munroe & Co.; 
Bank of Montreal, No. 49 Wall Street; Drexel, Morgan, & Co., No. 23 Wall 
Street; Morton, Rose, & Co., Paris; and Morton, Bliss, & Co., New York. 
These houses issue letters to bankers all over Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Napoleons are the best-known currency on the Black Sea, at Constantinople, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem, and at nearly every place you visit. At Cairo and 
Alexandria sovereigns are the best. You can draw at nearly par in every place 
that you want to stop at. The letter of credit has many advantages over circu- 
lar notes, which it is here unnecessary to state. In drawing your money, draw 
all that you can possibly use in the currency of the country you are in, the bal- 
ance in napoleons. Nearly every traveler must provide himself with more or less 
specie to serve his purpose until arriving at Paris or London. 


Passports. 

The most disagreeable of all the annoyances of traveling is that of being obliged 
to carry passports. Those persons who have traveled much in America, and know 
they can go from San Francisco to Portland without any one having the right to 
question either their identity or movements, naturally feel galled at being obliged 
to tell every official where they are going. Then if, by accident, there should be 
any informality in the visé, stop where you are until it is rectified! See that you 
have the proper visés before you start. 

When husband, wife, and minor children travel together, a single passport for 
the whole will suffice. For any other person in the party, except servants, a sep- 
arate passport will be required. 

A new passport will be expected to be taken out by every person whenever he 
may leave the United States; and every passport must be renewed within one year 
from its date. The oath of allegiance, as prescribed by law, will be required in all 
cases. The government at Washington issue passports, costing $5; its repre- 
sentatives abroad charge a like amount in gold for the same. Russia is now 
the only country where passports are demanded, but it is always better to have 
one with you. 


To obtain a Passport. 


By addressing A. C. Willmarth, United States Passport Agent, No. 41 Chambers 
Street, New York, travelers can obtain their passports, properly mounted on linen, 
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bound in morocco cases, with extra leaves to receive the visés when the passport 
proper is full, and have their names distinctly lettered in gold on the cover; all of 
which is absolutely necessary, as the paper on which the passport is printed is liable 
to be destroyed by the frequent opening.* 

Accompanying the commission, the following documents will be neccssary : 


Please forward passport to the undersigned, and oblige, 


Yours, (Name. ) 

DQG ici sec casi snctistosss send coaveesawsispunes donsyeseqeenusaescuse — 
SEROUS tices ce ves vas vuandchitaeseertasiaiieesesesceccone asi saaans —- 
BOrehGAG 5 o5i5:scscd cdsaweddciessaseinnsssionestuiesess (high or low) 
PVCS cos sicaidsdaucwssivass on cotuasdevacnsaseustysaeevnabeaneten (color) 
NGS6 soci sates cahecetsatid entre sadweausesenes ostetanes (large or small) 
DOU osscccerends vacate oceancav caste ee easiceueteake (do.) 

CHM ees scsccusoutesussvedincecccenueeieueesiteetente: (round or long) 
PERUP vis ad cccaoeusacteia eas yaoueesudecsvacsesees caxcveseaas eaves (color) 
Complexion: is6c2s cicesesesictsctasctecae cates: (florid or sallow) 
ACOs ccders ouiain ostee tase ieuecesscdeesecnesareusseee (oval or long) 


(These must be filled up as the subject demands. ) 
As proofs of citizenship, the following must be inclosed, having been previously 
sworn to before a justice of the peace or notary public. 














I, , do swear that I was born in ——— een, 
on or about the ——- day of —_—_——-, that I am a (native-born or naturalized) 
and loyal citizen of the United States, and am about to travel abroad. 

Sworn to before me, this —— 
day of ——______, 187—, 








? 


Justice of the Peace 
or Notary Public. 











I, , do swear that I am acquainted with the above named 
, and with the facts above stated by him, and that the same are 
truc to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Py Sworn to before me, this —— 














Int. Rev. day of ——____, 187—, ' 
Siam: Justice of the Peace 
PLIVE OENTS.? or Notary Public. 


* It will be requisite to forward the necesaary papers (accompanied with $10, which will pay 
the whole expenee) about two weeks before the traveler intends salling, to give time to ob- 
tain the passport and have itbound. It will elther be forwarded to his address, on applica- 
tion to A. C. Willmarth, No. 41 Chambers 8t., or ready when he arrives in New York. 
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The following oath of allegiance it will also be necessary to inclose, having 
been previously sworn to in the same manner as the above: 

L , of ——_—_—______——_—-, do solemnly swear that I will 
support, protect, and defend the Constitution and Government of the United States 
against all enemies, whether domestic or foreign, and that I will bear true faith, 
allegiance, and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resolution, or law of any State, 
Convention, or Legislature to the contrary notwithstanding; and, farther, that I 
do this with a full determination, pledge, and purpose, without any mental reserva- 
tion or evasion whatsoever; and, farther, that I will well and faithfully perform 
all the duties which may be required of me by Iaw: So help me God. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
this —— day of ——_—__—__, 187—, 














? 


Justice of the Peace 
or Notary Public. 


It is necessary to state the relationship existing between the different members 
of the same family in the application. 





We would now impress two things strongly on the traveler: never give your 
passport up when you can help it! and always be sure that it is ‘‘en réqle.” 
There is one general rule respecting passports in Europe: To leave one place for 
another, you must first be identified by your own consul, and obtain his visé; then 
you can obtain the vise of the representative of the state to which you wish to pro- 
ceed; you then obtain the police visé, that you are at liberty to leave the city or 
country. In many places the police visé is not required; and as it depends en- 
tirely upon the political state of the country at the time, it is not necessary here to 
state what country or city does or does not require it. Your consul can always 
give you the requisite information. 


On arriving at New York, we presume the traveler will wish to stop at one of 
the finest hotels in the city. These establishments are the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Brevoort House, Windsor House, Hoffman House, Brunswick Hotel. The Fifth 
Avenue Hotel is situated immediately opposite Madison Square; it is six stories 
high, two hundred and twenty-five feet square, built of white marble. The total 
nomber of apartments is 727, of which number 417 are for guests. It is probably 
more expensively farnished and appointed than any other hotel in America. Its 
vertical railway for conveying invalids or weary travelers to their separate floors 
is a great desideratam; other first-class hotels have been lately so furnished. 
The landlords set a splendid table. In the vicinity of the hotel are the offices of 
the leading physicians and surgeons of the city—Drs. Mott and Stone, allopathic 
practitioners; and Guernsey and Belcher, homeopathic. 
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The Brevoort House, on Fifth Avenue, one of the best-situated and best-con- 
ducted hotels in the world, is managed on the European plan. The cooking and 
service are very fine. This house has maintained the reputation for many years 
of one of the best in the city. The Wéindsor is a new and beautiful house, situated 
between Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Streets on Fifth Avenue; it is beautifully 
decorated, admirably managed, and with a bill of fare unsurpassed. The Hoff- 
man and Brunswick both maintain their first-class repntation. 

Gentlemen travelers unaccompanied by ladies will find most elegant apartments 
and a capital cuisine at Delmonico's, corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, one of the most central and elegant positions in the city. 


e 


The Passage. 


The Inman Steam-ship Company, sailing for Liverpool weekly from New York, 
consist of powerfully-bailt iron steam-ships, constructed on the Clyde, in water- 
tight iron sections, carrying patent fire-annihilators and the most experienced 
surgeons. ‘Ihe company has been established about twenty years, and, under the 
management of Mr. John G. Dale, has met with most unexampled success. The 
ships sail promptly from New York every Thursday or Saturday, arriving at 
Queenstown, Ireland, in from eight to nine days, where they remain about one 
hour, and then sail for Liverpool. Passengers are forwarded through to London, 
Paris, Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Havre, at low rates. The 
agents in Liverpool are William Inman, No. 22 Water Street; Paris, A. H. John- 
son, No. 9 Rue Scribe. 

The Liverpool and Great Western Steam-ship Company, or Guion's line of steam- 
ers, are ships of the very best class, fitted up in the most luxurious style, and 
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commanded by the most experienced seamen. All travelers who have crossed in 
them speak in the most enthusiastic terms of their comforts. 

The North German Lloyds steam-ship line, running to Bremen, and stopping at 
Southampton and Havre, is a popular mode of communication direct to Germany. 
The vessels are large, comfortable, and ably commanded, and the pleasure tounst, 
who may be either going to Germany direct, or who desires to spend a few days on 
the Isle of Wight or in the south of England, will do well to take passage by this 
line instead of going roundabout to Liverpool. L’'Herbette, Kane, & Co., No. 33 
Roe du Quatre Septembre, Paris, agents. 

One of the most successful lines which cross the Atlantic is the Hamburg Amer- 
ican Packet Company, sailing between Hamburg and New York and vice versa 
weekly; also from Havre to New York, and from New York to Cherbourg, thence 
to Paris in eight hours and fifty minutes. These strong, safe, and powerfully built 
steam-ships leave New York every Thursday at noon, Hamburg every Wednes- 
day morning, and Havre every Saturday morning. The ships are all commanded 
by men of the highest maritime ability, and the cuisine does justice ts Hamburg, 
whose cooks for centuries have been proverbial. 

This company also dispatch steamers from Harpburg and Havre once a month 
during the season to Havana and New Orleans, and the different West India Isl- 
ands every two weeks, via Colon and Panama to all the ports in the Pacific, and 
via San Francisco to Japan and China. 

Agents in Hamburg, August Bolton; New York, Runhardt & Co.; Paris and 
Harre, A, Brostrom; Cherbourg, A. Bonfils et Fils. 


Netherland American Steam Navigation Company.—We are glad to be able to 
chronicle the fact of the sailing of a new line of steamers direct from New York 
to Rotterdam, that those travelers (and they are many) who wish to escape that 
bagbear, the passage of the Channel from England to the Continent, may now be 
able to go or come directly. Of course they must go to England once, but if they 
go that way they need not return, and vice versa. ‘The new steamers are splendidly 
manned and equipped. 

Agents in New York, L. W. Morris, 50 Broadway, and in Rotterdam, ‘‘ The 
Company ” or ‘‘ Direction.” 


The ‘‘National” line of steamers, sailing twice weekly from New York to Liver- 
pool and London, and vice versa, is composed of some of the largest, most power- 
ful, and elegant steamers that cross the Atlantic. ‘The following instructions to 
their commanders is a guarantee of their safety : 

“The commanders, while using every diligence to secure a specdy voyage, are 
prohibited from running any risk whatever that might result in accident to their 
ships. ‘Chey must ever bear in mind that the safety of the ships, and the lives and 
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property on board, is to be the ruling principle that shall govern them in the navi- 
gation of their ships, and no supposed gain in expedition, or saving of time on 
the voyage, is to be purchased at the risk of accident. ‘The company desires to 
establish and maintain the reputation of the steamers for safety, and expects such 
expedition on their voyages as is consistent with safe navigation.” Offices, 69 
Broadway, New York; 23 Water Street, Liverpool; 5 Rue Scribe, Paris; and 
57 Charing Cross, London. 

The American Steam-ship Company of Philadelphia, popularly known as the 
“‘ American Line.”"—This new line, which has now weekly sailings between Liver- 
pool and Philadelphia, will especially commend itself to Americans, being the only 
transatlantic line sailing under the United States flag. It commenced with four 
fine first-class iron steamers, built in Philadelphia of the very best American mate- 
rials. They have been much admired for their strength, beautiful models, and fast- 
sailing qualities, and in addition to an extra number of life-boats and life-belts, 
each steamer carries large American life-rafts, as the best appliance for saving life. 
These steamers have been fitted with every modern improvement; special atten- 
tion has been given to the ventilation of the cabins, and the accommodation for all 
classes of passengers is equal Se and comfort to any of the European lines. 

The Great Western Steam-ship Line.—This is an admirable line of steamers 
sailing direct from New York to Bristol. The ships do not call at any Irish port, 
and the distance is probebly the shortest across the Atlantic. ‘The captains have 
first-class reputations, and the tables are admirable. 

The ‘‘ Anchor” line of steamers is another which has met with a well-merited 
success. It consists of a fleet of thirty-four ships, as elegant, sea-worthy, and 
comfortable in every respect as the Clyde can produce. ‘Travelers who wish to 
commence their excursions in Scotland and work up to London will find it to their 
advantage to take these ships, as they sail direct to Glasgow. This company has 
also established a regular Mediterranean line, sailing fortnightly from Genoa, Leg- 
horn, and Naples, and weekly from Palermo and Messina; also from Spanish ports 
direct to New York. The advantage to travelers by these lines is inestimable, as 
they can return from their travels direct, bringing or shipping their works of art 
or other purchases with great safety and at low rates. The agents are Henderson 
Brothers, No. 7 Bowling Green, New York; Handyside & Henderson, 51 Union 
Street, Glasgow ; and Roubier & Broomhead, 2 Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 

The Red Star Line.—The steamers of this line sail weekly between Antwerp 
and New York and Antwerp and Philadelphia. The Red Star Line, by reason of 
its cheap fares and the favorable situation of Antwerp in the centre of Europe, 
offers special advantages to visitors to the Paris exhibition and to travelers to 
South Germany, the Rhine, and Switzerland. The steamers are very strongly 
built, and the saloon is amidship, which will prove an attraction to many travelers, 
especially those who are not good sailors. 

The Cunard and Waite Star are first-class lines. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR AGENTS. 


The following is a correct list of our diplomatic and consular agents resident in 
Europe, with the amount of compensation attached to each office. It would al- 
ways be well to leave a card on your representatives, especially in out-of-the-way 
places, where the duties of the office are not arduous and where the visitors are 
few. You will generally find them obliging and courteous. 


France. 
Names. Offices Where stationed. Compens’n. 
General pure ee dae pease poled Extr. and Min. Plen.. Paris......s.00.++« $17,500. 
Robert R. Hitt .: .oe-..9ecretary of Legation satiate Paris wick csssveccese 2,625. 
Henry Vignand .. scsccccccocecee Assistant Sec’y of Legation. Paris...........00 2,000. 
Alfred T. A. Torbert......... Consul General...............0- Pavie sccsscscicess 6,000. 
R. M. Hooper....... peceetienee Consul.........-s000. yalesce ences PAMSiiccs dasaves 
ee a seesveees eae er Sedastansiehail Saaeastta Bordeaux........ 2,000. 
— evemendare, << OMSU ses bckpdepesauweccevabeness Ia Rochelle...... 1,500. 
P.J. arg veitstcadineud COUSIN cdasccuteevesiceeaicabcast LYONS Sascusnadsds 1,500. 
Franklin Alcott. .......sce0..0+ COMSUL....... ..csecesscvecs grees NAanteS........0008 1,500. 
S. Trager. ........00cc00 wéeewaa ODEO) cote sccseaexs eewasendeseats Boulogne........ . 1,500. 
S. Bridgeland ...........0.0000. COMSU]............cceseee eens wooo HAVIC... 000. eee 6,000. 
W. H. Vesey. .........-0cececee COMSUL........cceeceeeee idaise Gass NICE seiveciccaseess 1,500. 
Adolph Gouverneur Gill....Consul........... Sea daicasedeceasceRWNOUDS oi.csvaures Fees. 
P. Potter..........ccceccscsccees Consul..........se0s00. savetens ... Marseilles........ 2,500. 
England. 
John Welch. « eeseeeeeeees LNVOY Extr. and Min. Plen.. London...........817,500. 
W.. J. Hoppin .. ss eeddduanide sas Secretary of Legation......... LOnCON.....cee cee 2,625. 
—- FE Sa baeaehldegsbawddianes Assistant Sec’y of Legation. London........... 2,000, 
Consul General..............0.. London......0. +0 7,500. 
SS a ee RAMU co ssvandchebasdsatseanchios Liverpool........ 7,500. 
Josiah M. Lucas.............. COODGRD i.odpsacventebsaicadeanazits Panstall:.<.iactis 1,500, 
W. Thompson...........+.4.+. Comsul........0sccceseecssseeeeeesS0UthaAmMpton.... 2,000. 
C. B. Webster, M.D.......... GMMITIES 258i52} actccatoscomninte Sheffield.......... 2,500, 
N. iti eesiesnesbenebemide os. Consul ...........sescccccceesees-Manchester...... 2,000. 
CANNON ics cinaussidéadeascaase ces 2,000. 
Charles Shepard............... RMN 6 53 aia cok cinacvoasesanscs Fi ee 2/000, 
Thomas Canisius............. ABN co ocks i aavdoociavaccksdheact PRTIStOh nis inideaescs Fees. 
ie Ste ere COORG. stcacidectenwete cabececti: Plymouth........ Fees. 
Alfred Box .....ccccccsesesesse- SHUNT ce cctassasdGeckbuseetaeesic Falmouth........ Fees 
Evan R. Jomes......scccesesees CAM cicancgekesushssena caddis tase Dicciitis Fees 
W.. EL, SHOT... ccoscseccesesecs ROMO id sicnadcaveavonns caveeueks Cardifty.. cisiessse Fees 
7 Scotland. 
S. L. Glasgow...........ss0+s-COnsul.......0s. Oy seaorencauoese: Glasgow.......... $3,000. 
M. M‘Dongall .................Consal... Pane mide ei 
J. Y. Robeson .....0.sec.se00esConsul........006 ede sooececese Lith ...scecceeees BOOS. 
= Ireland. 
onnan....... ccecccescees coe COMSUl,..ccscseccascesevccccccencs Weeeawe 
W. H. Townsend......sseeeeCOmstll.......ccsceceeccescceeesces ca stu cuneeinSes epee 
Wilson King...... o coccceseceseCOMSUl......scseee ceccsccsccecees Dublin............ Fees. 
B. H. Barrow.........s000++eeConsul........... rere ere e Londonderry ....Fees 
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Malta. 
Names. Offices. Where stationed. Compens'‘n. 
Li T. Adams ........0.c0000..sCOMSUL.. 0... .scccecsscseccee veccee WRICLER. 0.000000 OCS, 
Gibraltar. 
H. J. Sprague.................Consul.,..... oceee toeeccscccceess Gibraltar ......... Fees. 
Austria. 
— Kasson..........0see08 «sseeeEenvoy Extr. and Min. Plen.. Vienna...........$12,000. 
J. F. Delaplaine...............Secretary of Legation......... Vienna ........... 1,800. 
P. Sidney Post...... Dicaeeendes Const... ececcseccscesececesssss VICMNG «..00500008 1,500. 
Aw. W. THAYER sess ceeciees sess CONS) sicscsecesccasessosorsuseers LTICSECS..58 eoeeee 2,000. 
Chas, H. Royce .......cccccesesCOMSUL,....sccrcccccsceeseerees .»Prague........... Fees. 
Russia. 
E. H. Stoughton............ Envoy Extr. and Min. Plen..St. Péetersbuie: .$17,500. 


Col. Wickham Hoffman... .Secretary of Legation.........St. Petersburg... 1,800. 
Second Sec’y of Legation seas Petersburg... 


Geo. Pomuts.........00eeee0eeCOMBUL. ......ceeceeee oscesceceesest. Petersburg... 2,000. 
So. P., YOUN Wiss cecisxsesecede ss COMBUL Seics, nie sieuesevecenbices Moscow...... s+ 2,000. 
So By DS Ob ccssccsesadeccaensves COMI ss oceoHscsncdvevsnccesieses Odessa........... . 2,000. 
Samuel D. Jones...........0+ Const led crccseevcinaeedstess seaice Revels svscietcczc 2,000. 
Idmund Brandt........ seaess COpsith cuiveidscraducsesnacseus evs Archangel ....... Fees. 
Reynold Frenckell ...........-COMSUI...........0sceeeees eiecnes Helsingfors ...... Fees. 
Jas. Crowley ...... sieanyars ....Commercial Agent ...........- Amoor River.... $1,500. 
A. Schwartz........ eedvesyndece Consul...........0.. scivuteestussy Riga...........6..- Fees. 
German Empire. 
Robert Ingersoll.............nvoy Extr. and Min. Plen..Berlin............. $17,500 
Nicholas Fish .../........00000: Secretary of Legation......... Berlin... 5.25 s0s088 2,625, 
Wm. P. Webster............+« Consul General..............00 Frankfort......... 3,000. 
KE. P. Beauchamp............. CAM A cicachicnveviscsserscexecd Aix-la-Chapelle. 2,500. 
John M. Wilson............++ COUGM a caddendinsissdcrd cnecsssss STOMEN ....000 005 3,000. 
H. Kreismann.,..........++-++. CONS veveeveccscibiccccsccvvesss Berit. si0iss222 00: Fees. 
BIV' Doak Ory ccs sve cess doses COMED vacivsecaccenedvensescests BCOCEE  codessesens $1,000. 
GEO REMOCR hcl dibicscvecccccenss Consular Agent .............+:: Geestemunde.... Fees, 
G. H, Horstmann............. CONS U i ivrecaewveecas hi once cccshs AUB cscctcteces £1,000. 
Bers WAlkOW iiss daccivccccces Comb se csvviencccceccddecdcncce coodVUFOMUCH® so cc0% Fees. 
EN sc ascivncodcecxbescoves CODSWA so corre sasberel <Sbdsccsesoed Augsburg........Fees. 
Fa Wills V Bib crorceveeesccvccciess: Consul for the Palatinate .... Ludwigshafen... 
WE esis BANDIT eveeveuudceddewers Comaathsacescissves ceavssl-dacecsse Carlsruhe........ Fees. 
LOPS TIVOUCAIB iio. o's vw MOMBMAs ccnccrecsccnsonevecvccssdes Dresden .......... Fees. 
J. H. Stewart........sccerceee, COMBU s sirecrccrisassecdsccccensss DACADGIG a ivaccsions Fees. 
— Copsey ......ccseeeceeees CONSUL. scccecsccccsevccevevccses Chemnitz........ Fees. 
Kdward Robinson............. COUBU sseksctscaidcdssheacccsecdde Hamburg......... 82,000, 
De W. C. Sprague............ COUN i ncssiciackteeraieetncesaes Brunswick....... Fees. 
Spain. 
J. R. Lowell............--.cees Envoy Extr. and Min. Plen.. Madrid...........812,000. 
As AdCO v.cccccccesssscesosece +e Secretary of Legation......... Madrid.......... - 1,800. 
A. M. Hancock............... Constil es ccstnaciessesccsestacosses Malaga........... 1,600. 
A. N. Duffié ........ venation dae CONS eccecumomcvsieetoassents Cadiz .........0068 1,500. 
F. H. Schenck.............+. Consul.......... esVtewewabes ...... Barcelona,....... Fees. 
Henry L. Hall................. Consul........... scissScatdes saws Valencia Fees. 


oe 
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Italy. 
Names. Offices. Where stationed. Compens'n. 
George P. Marsh............. Envoy Extr. and Min. Plen..Rome............. $12,000 
G. W. Warts.......ccccsesseees Secretary of Legation......... Rome .......-.008- 1,800. 
C. M. Millan........scsessseess Consul General...............4 Rome ........0.065 1,500. 
Consol sgesistcvin eats waseees Florence.......... Fees 
O. M. Spencer.........cccccccee Const scisscscecessiaieevesiee tins Genoa .........00. $1,500 
G. H. Owen.......ccccecccconce Const scvsatccsasietedexcaseisies Messina .......... 1,500 
B. O. Duncan..............00000 Cons cc cenedccsncaceesivtunesds Naples .........+5- 1,500. 
Re Bras? cz ccccecssewexssexcces Const) cess ecudecasinct sevccssasy tes Palermo.......... 1,500. 
William T. Rice............... Const sissies ssseceseeasis Sascnsvce Spezza... 1,500. 
R.S. Kendall ................4. Consil: jis seiedcnc die teostecasiene Brindisi .......... 1,500. 
J. Borcherdt............-ssee0s Consul issesnics ocssansancs vedas Leghorn.......+.. 1,500 
Franklin Torrey.............+ Consttliscpcccssenenschesecstetasss CStTaTasciscaces Fees. 
A. P. Tomassini........scccee. Const iiccsicswessccistnsn tases: ANCONA, .... e000. Fees. 
HOPS ons scssessewsuavccesecee CONS) scecscssoueseascceecossaens Venice.........00 $750 
Denmark. 
M. J. Cramer..........ccceeee. Minister Resident.............: Copenhagen ..... $7,500. 
HB: Rydetsc:y.cscesersceien Consul iss cciiccceeseciestocenssecs Copenhagen..... ees. 
C. C. Sheats .........ccccceses. Const oiicss do ccc dedsecsvaacesass Elsinore.......... $1,500. 
The Netherlands. 
W. C. Goodloe.........00ceece8 Minister Resident.............. The Hague...... $7,500 
Frederick Schiiltz............. Consul essincccecivceiiesscdiondes Rotterdam....... 2,000. 
Charles Mueller ............+0 CONS cesdndecesccdaeessnteseacin Amsterdam...... 1,000 
Belgium 
—~ Merrit.........0ccsccccccccces Minister Resident.............. Brussels.......... $7,500 
ee Cotta seco sks cctv eines Brussels.......... Fees 
J. Riley Weaver ...........02.. COngt) eciec cos ic elececencced exe Antwerp........0 $2,500 
BR. Pearaon,.........0scscrecceese Amen icvisndcccescesest scutes Liege.........0.+.. Fees. 
C..G. Gleoberg ............664. COnsU  Scacsticcanetesscdocseests Verviers. ......... Fees. 
Portugal. 
Benjamin Moran.......ccsssee Minister Resident.............- Lisbon.......0.00 $7,500 
H.W. Dimat..........0.sscce0 ONS) occa cwed cease ceescaeeess Lisbon.,........ se 1,500. 
A. Dockery.....0...scccsecscees Consul.........sscccssececees soseeQPOFtO..c0es.eeeee 1,500. 
OSM sc ccsse sevaccssdvensses<e Constll sesccicivesscadiesé ses cuseee Funchal.......... 1,500 
Sweden and Norway. 
C. C. Andrews ................Minister Resident.............. Stockholm....... $7,500. 
N. A. Elfving.......0..00..0+s SPM cs ivessagecedenvatsvenssenes Stockholm.......Fees. 
ae eee eee Ni a icscscsuozetesestonsencys Gottenburg ...... Fees. 
A, GR ak eb eepwer-enne: aie SND. ioe avvaseakeeadaanndi Berge vsscassecss Fees, 
G. GEeiceesaoesnes < a etends I SR Pe Cece. beac Christiania.......Fees. 
Switzerland, 
me Fish isc piiccccaeuccnias genase Minister Resident. ..........+.. Berneé........000. . $7,500 
Henry Enmi..........2+sceceeeee Comaul ..isi,esessousens sasteenaeees Basle...........00. : 
Chas. H a saetassbvscness Const ve ssisvinioccssvescusensssss Geneva ........++6 1,500 
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Turkey. 
Names. Offices. Where stationed. Compens'n. 
H. Maynard............-sscee0 Minister Resident............. Constantinople.. $7,500. 
Eugene Schuyler.............. Consul General...........ss0006 Constantinople.. 3,000. 
J. H. Goodenow............... Consul General..............04. Constantinople... 2,000. 
Enoch J. Smithers............ Conseils ccssrsivcavsseeteatin Smyrmna........... 2,000. 
F. S. De Hass..........ccce0 Cometh iocinsciceciecisdaroscecades Jerusalem........ 1,500. 
L. P. di Cesnola............0+ Const iccigacedscenccavenseseeses Cyprus............ 1,000. 
H. Hildebrandt................ Constthiccccenosecsesisecsveeveasts Candia............ 1,000. 
Greece. 
J. Meredith Read.............. Chargé d’A ffaires.............-Athems.......ss00 $ 
F. P. Brewer........c-ccsseees COnBUL ce costiceseSvscedoiseeticine Pireeus........000. 1,000. 
J. Viastos......scccccscecees eooe Wice-Comsul........cccccescacees ZANE 02.0020 0s00es Fees. 
Egypt. 
R. Beardsley ..........scesceees Consul General............00s0 Alexandria ...... $3,000. 
H. J. Babbitt......... pesbatvade CONS) i cccccccsttecestecsccsesees CAITO sc ieee saiess 
Japan. 
J. A. Bingham.............00- Minister Resident.............. Yeddo ............ $7,500. 
D. Thompson.............0000 Interpreter .........scesseeeceeee Yeddo ......+06... 2,500. 
J. B. Van Buren...........00 Consul General............0000. 3,000. 
W. P. Mangum........cccsee- Contulsiscescstecavesiass ee Nagasaki......... 3,000. 
Daniel Turner. ...........2..+. Conse iicsesses asdecesersseseccss Osaca and Hiogo 3, 000. 


SKELETON TOURS. 
The time occupied and the approximate cost. 

Of course the cost of traveling depends on the style of living; but without wines 
it should not average over $6 per day, devoting sufficient time to sce each place 
properly. 

FIRST TOUR. 

Suppose you have only three months’ time and $700. You pay in going from 
New York to Liverpool by some steamers $260, and by cheaper lines, both ways, _ 
$150. This would leave you $550 by going on one line, and $440 by going on the 
other, or nearly $8 per day to spend for the balance of the time if you should go 
by the cheap line. The best disposition of your time would be this: Ten days to 
Paris. From Paris to Vienna, Austria, by the way of Cologne, Dusseldorf, Min- 
den, Brunswick, Hanover, Berlin, Dresden, and Prague. From Vienna to Paris 
by the way of Trieste, Venice, Padua, Verona, Milan, Genoa, and Marseilles, occu- 
pying thirty days, which, with the ten days in Paris, and ten or eleven crossing the 
Atlantic, would make fifty days, leaving thirty days to visit England, Ireland, and 
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Scotland ; or, since the railroad has been finished from Munich to Vienna, instead 
of returning by the way of Trieste and Venice, take the road from Vienna to Stras- 
boarg, riz Linz, Salsburg, Munich, Augsburg, Ulm, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Ba- 
den-Baden. Both trips should be made, if possible. From Munich an excursion 
should be made to Innspruck, the capital of the Tyrol. The railroad is now finish- 
ed. An additional ten days would take you through Belgium and Holland, viz. : 
two days to Brussels, one to the field of Waterloo, two in Antwerp, one in Rotter- 
dam, one at the Hague, and two at Amsterdam, connecting with the previous route 
near Dusseldorf. ‘This is sufficient time. 


SECOND TOUR. 


Suppose you have four months to spend. Take the same route as described in 
the first, and, starting at Milan, via Parma, Modena, and Bologna, taking two 
days, three days at Florence, eight at Rome, five at Naples, and three at Palermo 
—in all, with the time occupied on the steamer, thirty days. 

This route will cost about $200 extra. 


THIRD TOUR. 


If yon have five months to spend, instead of returning direct to Paris by the 
way of Marseilles, you may spend thirty days very profitably by returning via Tu- 
rin, over Mount Cenis, Geneva, Chamouni, Lake Geneva, Lausanne, Vevay, Ville- 
neuve, Martignyv, Leukerbad, the Gemmi Pass, Interlachen, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, 
Schaffhausen, Lake Constance, Bregenz, Innspruck, Munich, Stuttgart, Bruchsal, 
back to Baden-Baden; thence to Heidelberg, Frankfort, Mayence, Wiesbaden, 
Ems, Coblentz, Bonn, and Cologne to Paris. 

This tour of five months should cost about $1200. 


FOURTH TOUR. 


Travelers who intend spending one year abroad, and wish to make the ascent of 
the Nile, ‘‘do” Syria and the Holy Land, Constantinople and Greece, will require 
a letter of credit for about 82500. 

We will suppose they sail from America on the first day of May, land at Liver- 
pool on the tenth, remain in Great Britain up to the first of July—this is the best 
season in that country, and is the only one you can spend there without interfering 
with a more important portion of your trip, as there is only one season to ascend 
the Nile, and we do not wish to retrace any portion of the route—two weeks in 


Paris, six weeks in Switzerland, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the Tyrol, the cities on the 
Vot. I.—B 
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Rhine, and the German watering-places ; that brings us to the first of September. 
Then Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria to Vienna. From 
Vienna to Trieste, cross the Adriatic to Venice, through Italy to Naples, occupy- 
ing two and a half months. 

On the middle of November we leave Naples for Palermo, Messina, and Alexan- 
dria, arriving at Cairo about the first of December. After spending two weeks en- 
joying the mild and balmy atmosphere of the resting-place of the Pharaohs, we pro- 
ceed up the Nile to the Second Cataract, which excursion generally occupies two 
months if in small boats. Steamers now make the ascent of the Nile. On return- 
ing to Cairo the first of March, having made a trip to Suez, to visit the spot whence 
the Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea, we pass through the Suez Canal, take 
steamer for Jaffa, spending the month of March and first week in April visiting Je- 
rusalem, the Dead Sea, Jericho, and the Jordan; traveling through the centre of 
Syria, via the Lake of Galilee, to Damascus ; from Damascus to the ruins of Baal- 
bec, thence to Beyrout, where we again take steamer for Constantinople, passing 
Tripoli, Latakia, Alexandretta, Rhodes, Smyrna, and the Dardanelles, or by anoth- 
er route—more direct—stopping at Cyprus, Rhodes, and Smyrna; from Constan- 
tinople to Marseilles via Athens, arriving in Paris about the first of May. 


FIFTH TOUR. 


Should you not wish to return to Paris or London after your long absence, you 
may take steamer at Marseilles for Barcelona, then to Madrid by rail, making the 
same trip described in our tour through Spain. This trip will occupy nearly two 
months. This tour should not cost you over $350 extra. These estimates are 
based on first-class rates and a liberal expenditure. 

Experience has shown, when traveling abroad, that while on railway cars and 
steamers first class, the expenses are about $10 per day; second class, $7—that 
is, traveling about twelve hours per day; if day and night, nearly double. This 
rule will apply as well when crossing the Atlantic on some lines. If you remain 
a long time in a cheap country, you may make your expenses average $3 50 or 
$4 per day; for instance: A tour of one year, spending three weeks on the Nile, 
two months in the Holy Land, may be made for $2120; viz. : 





Passage to ONO, visecssccsesisscecesavenc sesenvscasseessiesescsee $100 
‘6 to Alexandria and Cairo. .........ccccecceecceses seveecs 130 
ROGOIN 6 ose s ccdenrcceestesevsus capes sieweveusegses te cesesueessseneascs 240 
Three weeks on the Nile...........cccesssesccsccscescscecceesccers 200 
Two months in Palestine, at $8 per day.............ssessoeee 480 
Seven months in cheap countries, at $4.60 per day......... 970 
$2120 


This, it will be recollected, is first class. There is no second class on the Nile 
or in Syria—that is, nominal second class; but you have many classes of boats on 
the Nile, and many classes of horses in the Holy Land. Don’t bargain for low 
rates, or you will be served accordingly. 

The same can be done for about $300 less, second class. 

For $400 a fine excursion (going second class) can be made to London and the 


| ad 
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Continent, occupying two and a half months, viz.: via London, Cologne, Baale, 
Lucerne, St. Gothard Pass, Lake Maggiore, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Brussels, Paris, to Southampton. An additional hun- 
dred dollars would pay for a fine excursion through Great Britain, taking the steam- 
er at Queenstown. By reversing this route, going first to Vienna via Berlin, and 
returning via Venice and Milan to Genoa, fifty additional dollars will pay your ex- 
penses to Naples via Florence and Rome, returning by Marseilles to Paris. 

It is absolutely necessary, when traveling in Europe by railway, to be at the sta- 
tion full fifteen minutes before the starting-time, in order to get your ticket, as well 
as to attend to your baggage, see it checked, or placed on the cars. The quantity 
of luggage you can take inside the car depends on whether you are first class or 
not, first-class passengers always having more privileges. 

Always refer to your guide-book before you arrive at a city, and make up your 
mind at what hotel you intend to stop, and, when pestered by employés or commis- 
sionaires, name the hotel as if an old visitor. 

In describing routes, it is almost impossible to tell a traveler which he or she 
ought to take, as it depends entirely on one’s tastes or the time one has to spare. 
One might prefer to stop at Birmingham to examine the manufacture of guns, 
while another would prefer visiting Coventry to see some thirty thousand persons 
employed in the weaving and dyeing of ribbons; another, with a taste for the fine 
arts and the beautiful in nature, would prefer visiting Chatsworth, the lovely palace 
and grounds of the Duke of Devonshire; while still another would prefer, above all, 
to visit the classic grounds of the Bard of Avon, to sit in the high-backed chair, in 
the chimney-corner where he courted the lovely daughter of old Dame Hathaway, 
or stand on that simple stone under which lie his mortal remains in the parish 
church of Stratford-upon-Avon ; some may have time and taste for all, some for 
only one; we will consequently describe the most prominent routes in a direct line, 

_, oF nearly so, asking the traveler to examine his map on arriving at each stopping- 
place, find in the index the names of places of importance in the vicinity, read them 
carefully, then diverge or continue as his tastes or time may dictate. 

In Great Britain most of the routes are commenced from London, as you may 
eater the British Isles at Queenstown, Glasgow, Liverpool, Southampton, New 
Haven, Dover, Folkstone, or Harwich; at whichever point you enter you have 
only to reverse the route to London, then commence from that capital. 
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Rhine, and the German watering-places ; that brings us to the first of September. 
Then Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria to Vienna. From 
Vienna to Trieste, cross the Adriatic to Venice, through Italy to Naples, occupy- 
ing two and a half months. 

On the middle of November we leave Naples for Palermo, Messina, and Alexan- 
dria, arriving at Cairo about the first of December. After spending two weeks en- 
joying the mild and balmy atmosphere of the resting-place of the Pharaohs, we pro- 
ceed up the Nile to the Second Cataract, which excursion generally occupies two 
months if in small boats. Steamers now make the ascent of the Nile. On retarn- 
ing to Cairo the first of March, having made a trip to Suez, to visit the spot whence 
the Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea, we pass through the Suez Canal, take 
steamer for Jaffa, spending the month of March and first week in April visiting Je- 
rusalem, the Dead Sea, Jericho, and the Jordan; traveling through the centre of 
Syria, via the Lake of Galilee, to Damascus ; from Damascus to the ruins of Baal- 
bec, thence to Beyrout, where we again take steamer for Constantinople, passing 
Tripoli, Latakia, Alexandretta, Rhodes, Smyrna, and the Dardanelles, or by anoth- 
er route—more direct—stopping at Cyprus, Rhodes, and Smyrna; from Constan- 
tinople to Marseilles via Athens, arriving in Paris about the first of May. 


FIFTH TOUR. 


Should you not wish to return to Paris or London after your long absence, you 
may take steamer at Marseilles for Barcelona, then to Madrid by rail, making the 
same trip described in our tour through Spain. This trip will occupy nearly two 
months. This tour should not cost you over $350 extra. These estimates are 
based on first-class rates and a liberal expenditure. 

Experience has shown, when traveling abroad, that while on railway cars and 
steamers first class, the expenses are about 310 per day; second class, $7—that 
is, traveling about twelve hours per day; if day and night, nearly double. This 
rule will apply as well when crossing the Atlantic on some lines. Ifyou remain 
a long time in a cheap country, you may make your expenses average $3 50 or 
$4 per day; for instance: A tour of one year, spending three weeks on the Nile, 
two months in the Holy Land, may be made for $2120; viz. : 


Passage: to: London, sisccscsstocacswsesaseseess soesckwaceservepeewsss $100 
‘© to Alexandria and Cairo...........cccceccecceees ecceees 130 
PROC EM osisscicis iceccgens cic dscaeeens tccuvehdessensiaedbecssmoneusenes ave 240 
Three weeks on the Nile.............csccsessccscsssccsceccoteceses 200 
Two months in Palestine, at ®8 per day..............sescsoees 480 
Seven months in cheap countries, at $4.60 per day......... 970 
$2120 


This, it will be recollected, is first class. ‘There is no second class on the Nile 
or in Syria—that is, nominal second class; but you have many classes of boats on 
the Nile, and many classes of horses in the Holy Land. Don’t bargain for low 
rates, or you will be served accordingly. 

The same can be done for about $300 less, second class. 

For $400 a fine excursion (going second class) can be made to London and tke 


THE BEST AND MOST DIRECT ROUTES FROM LONDON TO THE PRINCIPAL 
PORTS, CITIES, AND PLACES OF INTEREST IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 


London to Alexandria, Egypt; average| London to Berlin (daily), via Calais, 


time, six days. The cheapest and short- 
est sea route is eta Paris, Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel, Bologna, and Brindisi ; from Brindisi 
by the steamers of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company. Fare, $90; average sea 
pessage, 13 hours. 


There fs a line of steamers (the Messa- 
geries Maritimes) ranning direct from Mar- 


seilles weekly. The sea voyage, howev- 
er, is much longer. The Brindisi route 
is preferable. 


Brindisi may be reached via Ostend, 
Brussels, Cologne, Munich, and Bologna, 
at an additional cost of $8 and one more 
day’s travel. 

London to Amsterdam, via Harwich 
(Great Eastern Railway) and steamer to 
Rotterdam (daily); time, 18 hours; fare, 
¢s 


London to Antwerp, by the Antwerp Navi- 
gation Company. Fare, $6. Also by rail 
ma Harwich (<his route is highly recom- 
mended), rsa Ostend, in 10 h. 15 m. ; fare, 
$11 50. 

London to Athens, Greece; time, via 
Trieste, 5 days 8 h., via the Austrian 
Lloyd’s steamers, which generally leave 
Trieste every Saturday at 2 P.M., change 
steamers at Syra, and arrive at Athens 
Toesday morning. This is considered the 
best route. . 

London to Barcelona (daily), via Paris, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Pampeluna, and Sar- 

eagossa ; time, 72 hours; fare, #50. Or via 
Paris, Marseilles, and by steamer to Bar- 
celona. 

London to Basle, via Calais, Dover, Paris, 
and Strasbourg (daily); time, 26 hours; 
fare, $28 50. 

London to Belfast, tia Fleetwood (daily) ; 
time of sea passage, 11 hours; fare, $11. 
Also ria Harwich, 38 hours ; fare, $25. 


Blandain, Brussels, Cologne, Hanover, and 
Brunswick ; time, 36 hours ; fare, $34. Or 
via Harwich, Rotterdam, and Oberhausen ; 
time, 35 hours; fare, $21. 

London to Bombay (every two weeks), via 
the Suez Canal; fure about $260. 

London to Bordeauz, via Paris; time, 26 
hours; fure, $27. If by Newhaven and 
Dieppe, about $22. 

London to Boulogne (daily), by steamer in 
8 hours ; fare, $2 75; and via the South- 
eastern Railway in 4 hours; fare, $7 50. 

London to Brunswick, Germany, via Har- 
wich (daily) ; time, 29 hours; fare, $17 50. 

London to Brussels (twice a day), via Os- 
tend; time, 11 hours; fare, $12. Or ua 
Harwich and Antwerp; time, 17 hours; 
fare, $6 25. 

London to Calais (daily); time, 5 h. 30 
m.; fare, $7 50. 

London to Calcutta, via the Suez Canal 
(monthly); fare, $275. 

London to the Cape of Good Hope (every 
two weeks); fare, $157. 

London to Chamouniz, Sardinia (daily), 
via Paris, Macon, and Geneva; time, 47 h. 
30 m.; fare, $31 50. 

London to Christiania, via Cologne, Min- 
den, Hamburg, and Kiel; time, 4 days; 
fare, 41 50. Or steamer from London to 
Hamburg, thence to Altona and Kiel; 
time, 4 days; fare, $23 50. Or by steam- 
er direct from London, in 56 hours ; fare, 
$20. 

London to Cologne (daily), via Calais and 
Dover, Brussela, Liege, and Verviers; . 
time, 19 hours; fare, $18. Also via Har- 
wich, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Emerich, and 
Oberhausen ; time, 20 hours; fare, $14 25. 
And vta Rotterdam ; fare, 813 25. 

London to Lake Como (daily), via Paris, 
Strasbourg, Basle, Lucerne, by lake to 
Fluelen, by diligence to Belinzona, via 
the St. Gothard Pass, Lugano, and Como; 
time, 56 hours; fare, 887 50. 
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London to Constance, Switzerland (dai- 
ly), via Calais, Brussels, Cologne; time, 58 
hours; fare, $34. Also via Harwich, Co- 
logne, in 34 hours; fare, 27. Also via 
Frankfort, Stuttgart, Ulm, and Friedrichs- 
hafen; time, 49 hours; fare, 835 50. 

London to Constantinople, via Paris, Ma- 
con, Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, and An- 
cona (from Ancona the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamers sail weekly, touching at Ath- 
ens and Smyrna); time, 10 days. Or 
via Paris, Marseilles, and the Message- 
ries Maritimes’ steamers; time, 8 days; 
fare, ¢114. Or via Cologne, Linz, Vien- 
na, Basiasch, by the Danube to Rustchuk, 
Varna, and Constantinople; time, 10 days; 
fare, $110. 

London to Copenhagen (daily), via Calais 
and Dover, Brussels, Cologne, Minden, 
Hanover, Lunebourg, Hamburg, Kiel, 
thence to Korsér by steamer, and Copen- 
hagen by rail; time, 46 hours; fare, $38 50. 
Or ciz Hamburg by steamer direct, Al- 
tona, Kiel, and Korsdér; time, 4 days; 
farce, $16. 

London to Damascus, via Paris, Mar- 
seilles, and Beyrout, steamers weekly from 
Marseilles ; time, 13 days; fare, $163. 
Or via Paris, Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, 
Ancona, and by the Austrian Lloyd's 
steamcrs to Beyrout, and diligence to Da- 
mascus; time, 15 days; fare about the 
same as the other ronate. 

London to Dantzic, via Cologne and Ber- 
lin (daily) ; time, 52 hours; fare, $44 50. 

London to Dieppe (daily), tia Newha- 
ven; time, 10 hours; fare, $4 50. 

Tandon to Dover, several times daily ; 
time (express), 1 h. 45 m. 

London to Dresden (daily), via Calais, 
Brussels, Cologne; time, 42 hours; fare, 
$35 25. Daily, via Harwich, in 40 hours; 
fare, $25. Or ria Rotterdam by steamer, 
rail to Oberhausen, in 40 hours; fare, 828. 

London to Dublin, twice a week by 
steamer, in 74 hours; fare, $5. Also by 

rail (daily). 

London to Dusseldorf, by steamer, stop- 
ping at Rotterdam, then up the Rhine; 
time, 30 hours; fare, #7 50. Or ria Har- 
wich and Rotterdam, in 22 hours; fare, 
$12 26. Or via Calais and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; time, 22 hours; fare, 819. 


London to Edinburgh, twice each day ; | 


time, 12 hours. 


London to Florence (daily), via Paris, | 28 hours; fare, $30. 
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Macon, Mont Cenis, Turin, and Bologna ; 
fare, €56 50; time, 48 hours. Also ria 
Marseilles, Genoa, and Spezzia; time, 42 
hours; fare, $44 44. Also via Paris, 
Strasbourg, Basle, Lucerne, Fuellen, St. 
Gothard Pass, Belinzona, Milan, and Bo- 
logna. 

London to Frankfort-on-the-Main (daily), 
via Calais and Dover, Brussels, Liege, 
Verviers, and Cologne; time, 24 hours ; 
fare, $21 50. Or via Paris and Cologne ; 
time, 27 hours; fare, $30. Or eta Har- 
wich, Rotterdam, Cologne, and Coblentz ; 
time, 27 hours; fare, @16 25—that is, by 
express from Cologne. If by steamer from 
Cologne to Mayence, the time will be six 
hours longer. 

London to Fresburg, Germany (daily), via 
Calais and Dover, Brussels, Cologne, and 
Mayence; time, 31 h. 30m.; fare, $26. Or 
via Paris and Strasbourg ; time, 22 hours ; 
fare, $29 25. If to Puris via Dieppe and 
Newhaven, time 6 hours longer, and fare 
@7 50 cheaper. 

London to Geneva (daily), vta Calais and 
Dover, Paris and Macon; time, 27 hours 
(express); fare, $27 50. Or via Dieppe 
and Newhaven; time, 82 hours (actual 
traveling); fare, $20. 

London to Genoa, ria Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Marseilles, and Nice (daily); time, 
30 hours; fare, $29 50. Or via Dieppe 
and Newhaven ; time, 36 hours; fare, 
$22, 

London to Gibraltar (weekly), by steam- 
ers from Liverpool; fare, $47. 

London to Glasgow, several times each 
day ; time, 12 hours. 

London to Gottenburg, Sweden (weekly) ; 
fare, $15 75. 

London to the Haque (daily), via Harwich 
and Rotterdam ; time, 14 hours; fare, $7. 

London to Hamburg (daily), via Harwich 
and Rotterdam ; time, 28 hours; fare, $19. 
Via Ostend, Cologne, and Hanover (daily); 
time, 81 hours; fare, $30. Or by steamer 
direct; time, 40 hours; fare, 10. 

London to Hanover (daily), via Harwich 
and Rotterdam; time, 28 hours; fare, $18. 
Or via Ostend, Brussels, and Cologne ; 
time, 27 hours; fare, $25 50. 

London to Havre (daily), via Southamp- 
ton; time, 10 h. 30 m.; fare, $6 75. 

London to Heidelberg, via Calais and Do- 
ver, Paris and Strasbourg (daily); time, 
Or cia Calais, Brus- 
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sels, Cologne, and Mayence; time, 26 h. 
35 m.; fare, $22 75. Daily, cia Harwich; 
time, 28 hours; fare, 818 50. 

London to Homburg, via Harwich, Rotter- 
dam, Cologne, and Frankfort (daily); time, 
% hours; fare, $16 25. Or ma Calais and 
Dover, Brussels, Cologne, Mayence, and 
Frankfort ; time, 25 hours; fare, $22. 

London to Hong Kong, via Calais and 
Dover, Paris, Marseilles, Suez Canal, 
Point de Galle, and Singapore (weekly) ; 
time, 38 days; fare, @492 50. 

London to Inaspruck (daily), via Calais 
and Dover, Paris, Strasbourg, Munich, 
Rosenheim, and Kufstein ; time, 40 hours; 
fare, $41 25. 

London to Interlachen, ria Calais and 
Dover, Paris, Belfort, Muhlhouse, Basle, 
Berne, and Thun (daily) ; time, 32 hours ; 
fare, $30 25. 

Loadon to J via Paris, Macon, 
Caloz, Mont Cenis Tunnel, Turin, Bo- 
logna, Ancona, and steamer (Austrian 
Lloyd's) to Jaffa, by diligence from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem; time, 14 days. Or via 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Messina, Alex- 
andretta, and Beyrout by the Messageries 
Maritimes’ steamers from Marseilles (the 
cost by this route is somewhat higher) ; 
time, 9 days. 

London to Kiel (daily), via Harwich, Rot- 
terdam, and Hamburg; time, 34 hours; 
fare, $17 50. 

London to Kisssngen, Bavaria (daily), 
tia Calais and Dover, Brussels, Cologne, 
Frankfort, and Gemunden ; time, 26 hours ; 
fare, $32. 

London to Lausanne (daily), via Calais 
and Dover, Paris, Dijon, Dole, and Pont- 
arlier ; time, 30 hours. By leaving Lon- 
don at 7.40 A.M., and taking the express 
train from Paris at 8 P.M., the traveler 
will arrive at Lausanne at 1.40 P.M. next 
day ; fare, $2850. If by Newhaven and 
Dieppe, Paris and Dijon, time 42 hours ; 
fare, #21. 

London to Leipaig, via Harwich and Rot- 
terdam ; time, 34 hours; fare, $22. 


London to Leghorn, via Calais and Do- 
ver, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, 
and Spezzia; time, if steamer is taken 
from Genoa to Leghorn (9 hours), 39 hours ; 
fare, $34. If ria Dieppe and Newhaven, 
time, 45 hours; fare, $24 50. Or via Cal- 
ais and Dover, Paris, Dijon, Macon, Culoz, 


Mont Cenis Tunnel, Turin, and Genoa; 
time, 47 hours; fare, #42. Many travel- 
ers take a diligence or carriage to Spezzia, 
from which point the railroad is finished 
to Leghorn and Florence. The road will 
soon be finished the entire distance. 

London to Lisbon, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Madrid, Cid- 
uad- Real, and Badajoz (daily); time, 3 
days, 8 h.; fare, $6920. Or via steamer 
from Southampton, in 3} days; fare, 42. 

London to Liverpool, via Oxford, Leam- 
ington, Chester, and Birkenhead (Great 
Western route); time, 8 hours; fare, $8 50. 
Or tia the London and Northwestern 
(express), 5 h. 40 m. 

London to Londonderry, Ireland, via 
Fleetwood ; fare, $12 ; sea passage 11 hours 
to Belfast, thence by rail to Londonderry. 

London to Lucerne, Switzerland, via Cal- 
ais and Dover, Paris, Belfort, Muhlhouse, 
Basle, and Olten; time, 29 hours ; fare, 29. 
Or via Dieppe and Newhaven, Paris, 
Muhlhouse, and Basle; time, 36 hours ; 
fare, $21 50. 

London to Lyons, France, via Calais and 
Dover; time, 21 hours; fare, &28. Or via 
Newhaven and Dieppe, Paris and Macon ; 
time, 28 hours ; fare, 20 50. 

London to Madeira, via Liverpool (three 
times each month); time, 7 days; fare, $96. 

London to Madrid, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Burgos; time, 
47 hours; fare, $46. Or via Newhaven and 
Dieppe; time, 45 hours; fare, $43 50. 

London to Malaga, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Bordeaux, Madrid,Cordova; time, 73 
hours; fare, $60. If Spain should be ina 
disturbed state (its normal condition), the 
best route would be tia Paris and Mar- 
seilles, by steamer to Malaga (via Barcelo- 
na); time,7 days; fare, $62. Or via Dieppe, 
Newhaven, Paris, and as above; fare, $58. 

London to Malta (weekly), via Liverpool 
and Gibraltar; fare, 860. 

London to Marseilles, via Calais and Do- 
ver, Paris and Lyons; time, 28 hours; fare, 
$35 50. If via Newhaven and Dieppe, 
time, 34 hours; fare, $27 50. 

to Mayence, via Calais and Do- 
ver, Brussels; time, 23 hours; fare, 821. 
Via Harwich and Rotterdam (daily) ; time, 
25 hours; fare, $15 50. 

London to Maan, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Dijon, Macon, Mont Cenis, and Tu- 
rin; time, 37 hours; fare, $34 26. Or 
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via Newhaven and Dieppe; time, 43 
hours; fare, $26. 

London to Modena, Italy (daily), via Cal- 
ais and Dover, Paris, Culoz, Turin, Ales- 
sandria, Piacenza, and Parma; time, 40 
hours; fare, 41 25. Or via Newhaven 
and Dieppe, Paris, and as above; time, 46 
hours; fare, &33 75. 

London to Moscow, via Calais and Dover, 
to Brussels, Cologne, Berlin, Warsaw, Brest, 
and Smolensk; time, 4 days; fure, $74. 

London to Munich, via Harwich and Co- 
logne; time, 86 hours; fure, $27 50. Via 
Calais and Dover, Paris, Strasbourg, Stutt- 
gart, in 86 hours; fare, @37. Via Newha- 
ven and Dieppe in 42 hours; fare, $29 50. 

London to Naples, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Macon, Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, 
and Foggia (daily); time, 59 hours ; fure, 
@58 14. The time and fare ria Marseilles 
and Genoa is about the same. Steamers 
may be taken at Marseilles direct to Na- 
ples. Or, instead of taking the Brindisi 
route na Ancona and Foggia, the route 
via Bologna, Florence, and Perugia may 
be taken; time a little longer; fare about 
the same. If from Austria, the Austrian 
Lloyd's steamers from Trieste to Ancona 
(sailing weekly); thence by rail to Naples 
via Foligino and Rome, or cia Foggia. 
If eta Dieppe and Newhaven from London 
to Paris, the fare will be $50 64; time, 
65 hours. 

London to Nice, via Calais and Dover, 
Macon, Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon (dai- 
ly); time, 34 h. 30 m.; fare, $41. Or via 
Newhaven and Dieppe; time, 40 hours ; 
fare, $33 50. 

London to Ostend, via Dover, by rail and 
steamer to Ostend (daily); time,7 h.15m.; 
fare, $9 25. 

London to Palermo, ria Calais and Do- 
ver, Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, and by 
the Messageries Maritimes’ steamers to Pa- 
lermo; time, 76 hours; fare, @68 50. Or 
rus Calais and Dover, Paris, Mont Cenis, 
Bologna, Foggia, and Naples. Then by 
steamer to Palermo in 18 hours; time, 77 
hours; fare, ¢66 30. Or ria Newhaven 
and Dieppe, Paris, and Naples; time, 84 
hours; fare, $59. 

London to Paris (twice daily), via Calais 
and Dover, and Amiens; time, 10 h. 30 
m.; fare, $14. Or ria Folkstone and Bou- 
logne (tidal train); time, 10 hours; fare, 

$13 25. Or cta Dieppe, Newhaven, and 
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Rouen ; time, 16 hours; fare, $7 50. If 
traveling by the tidal train, travelers must 
check their baggage through to Paris, to 
leave by the first train from Boulogne. 

London to Parma, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Mont Cenis, and Turin (daily); 
time, 38 h. 30 m.; fare, 240. 

London to Pau, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Dax (daily); time, 
30 hours ; fare, $35. Change cars at Dax. 

London to Pesth, ria Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Munich, and Vienna (daily); time, 
56 h. 20 m. (express); fare, $55 25. 

London to Prague (daily), vta Calais and 
Dover, Brussels, Cologne, Leipzig, and 
Dresden; time, 46 hours; fare, $39 45. 

London to the Rhine. (The Rhine is very 
tame below Cologne, and not much better 
above Mayence. During the season—June 
to October—take steamer at Cologne or 
Bonn, and leave at Mayence.) To Cologne, 
via Harwich and Rotterdam, $11 75. To 
Cologne, via Calais and Dover, Brussels, 
Liege, Verviers ; time, 19 hours; fare, $18. 

London to Rome (daily), via Calais and 
Dover, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Nice, Ge- 
noa, Piacenza, Bologna, and Florence, or 
via Spezzia and Florence; time, 52 h. 
83 m.; fare, @55 16. Or via Calais, Paris, 
Macon, Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, and 
Florence ; time, 58 hours; fare, $65 10. Or 
via Newhaven, Dieppe, and Paris. 

London to Rotterdam, via Calais and 
Brussels (daily); time, 17 hours; fare, 
$15 25. Or via Harwich by steamer di- 
rect; time, 15 hours; fare, 86 25. 

London to Schlangenbad, via Calais, Co- 
logne, and Wiesbaden; time, 30 hours; 
fare, $21 40. 

London to Schwalbach, via Calais and Do- 
ver, Cologne, Biebrich, Wiesbaden, thence 
by diligence to Schwalbach; time, 30 
hours ; fare, &20 75. 

London to Spa, via Ostend, Brussels, 
Liege, Verviers, and Pepinster; timc, 14 h. 
20 m.; fare, 814 12. 

London to St. Moritz, Switzerland, cia 
Calais and Dover, Paris, Muhlhouse, Basle, 
Zurich, and Coire, thence by diligence, 

London to St. Petersburg (daily), ria Cal- 
ais and Dover, Cologne, Berlin, Warsaw, 
and Rigi; time, 64 h. 20 m. (express); fare, 
$67 50. Also by steamer to Hamburg, 
railway to Lubeck, thence by steamer to 
St. Petersburg, in 6 days; fare, about 845. 

London to Stuttgart, va Harwich; time, 
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31} bours ; fare, $21 25. Via Ostend, Brus- 
sels, Cologne, and Bruchsal; time, 29 h. 
30 m. ; fare, $25 50. 

London to Tours (daily), via Calais and 
Dover, Paris; time, 16 hours; fare, $20. 
Or ria Newhaven and Dieppe, Paris; time, 
22 hours; fare, #12 50. 

London to Trieste, via Calais, Brussels, 
Cologne, Mayence, Nuremberg, Regens- 
burg, Linz, and Trieste; time, 64 hours; 
fare, $4. Or via Paris, Strasbourg, Mu- 
nich, Salzburg, and Vienna; time, 64 h. 
40 m.; fare, $65. 

Lonton to Turin, ria Calais and Dover, 
Paris, Mont Cenis, and Susa; time, 34 
hours; fare, 34 75. 

London to Venice (daily), ria Calais and 
Dover, Paris, Macon, Mont Cenis, Turin, 
Milan, Verona, and Padua; time, 40 hours; 
fare, 244 50. Or ota Newhaven and 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above; time, 46 
hours; fare, $37. 

London to Vichy (daily), ria Calais and 
Dover, Paris; time, 24 hours (four hours 
m Paris); fare, $23 25. Or via Newhaven 
and Dieppe, Paris; time, 30 hours; fare, 
@15 75. 

London to Vienna (daily), via Harwich ; 
time, 5] hours; fare, $37 50. Or rta Calais 
and Dover, Paris, Strasbourg, Stuttgart, 
and Munich; time, 48 hours; fare, $49 75. 
Or ria Newhaven and Dieppe, Paris, and 
as above; time, 54 hours; fare, $42 25. 

London to Warsaw (daily), cia Calais and 
Dover, Brussels,Cologne, Berlin, and Brom- 
berg; time, 41 hours; fare, 44. 

London to Wiesbaden (daily), via Har- 
wich ; time, 27 hours; fare, $15 75. Or 
via Calais and Dover, Brussels, Liege, Ver- 
viers, and Cologne; time (by rail from 
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Cologne), 24 hours; fare, $20 75. 
steamer from Cologne, 31 hours. 

London to Wildbad (Baths), via Calais 
and Dover, Paris, Strasbourg, Carlsruhe, 
and Pforzheim; time, 32 hours; fare, 
#30 40. . 

London to Zurich, via Calais and Dover, 
Paris, and Basle; time, 29 h. 80 m.; fare, 
$30 85. Or via Newhaven and Dieppe; 
time, 35 hours; fare, $23 35. 

All the above fares are first class. If 
traveling second class, the fare averages 
about twenty-five per cent. less; the time 
is by express train. 

By adding the ocean fare to the above, 
and doubling the amount, the traveling 
cost from the United States to any of the 
above-mentioned places will] be ascertained. 
Twenty francs, or four dollars, per day, 
will be the average price for first-class ho- 
tels. Then some allowance must be made 
for cabs, carriages, and fees for baggage, 
etc. In England there is no extra charge 
for baggage. In Switzerland and Italy 
none at all is allowed. In most other coun- 
tries one hundred pounds is allowed to ev- 
ery first-class passenger; beyond that 
amount one pays extra. 

London to the East, via the Suez Canal. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company dis- 
patch their steamers from Southampton, 
via the Suez Canal, every Thursday for 
the Mediterranean and Bombay; every 
second Thursday for Ceylon, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, China, and Japan; every fourth 
Thursday for Australia and New Zealand. 
Corresponding steamers are dispatched 
from Venice every Friday, and from Brin- 
disi every Monday, to Alexandria, Aiden, 
and Bombay. aa 
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The time is by the quickest trains and 
steamers, and the fares first class. The 
second class averages about twenty-five 
per cent. less. First class is always pref- 
erable if the traveler can afford it, the sec- 
ond never being equal in comfort. 

By referring to the Index at the end of 
this volume, the names of places men- 
tioned in the different routes will be found. 

Paris to Adelsburg (cave of), Austria, via 
Strasbourg, Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, and 
Gratz; or cross the Brenner Pass from 
Munich via Kufstein, Innspruck, Verona, 
Venice, and Trieste ; or by rail from Ve- 
rona and Udine; time, 48 b. 40 m.; fare, 
@47 55. The former route is the cheapest 
and quickest, although appearing longest 
on the map. 

Paris to Atgle-les- Bains, Switzerland, 
tta Dijon, Dole, Neufchatel, Lausanne, 
and Vevay; time, 17 hours 30 m.; fare, 
$14 90. 

Puris to Aix-la-Chapelle (two depart- 
ures daily), via Creil, Compiegne, Terg- 
nier, St. Quentin, Maubeuge, Charleroi, Na- 
mur, and Liege; time, 9 h. 42 m.; fare, 
9 50. 

Faris to Aix-les-Bains, France (two de- 
partures daily), sia Fontainebleau, Melun, 
Dijon, Beaune, Macon, Ambérieu, and Cu- 
loz; time, 12 h. 16 m.; fare, $14 40. 

Paris to Alexandria, Egypt (twice a 
week), via Dijon, Macon, Culoz, Mont Ce- 
nis, Turin, Bologna, Ancona, and Brindisi ; 
time, 5d. 12 h.; fare, $75 50. Or via the 
Messageries Maritimes of Marseilles ; time, 
6 d.20h.; fare, $111 24. 

Paris to Algiers, via Dijon, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Barcelona; time to Marseilles, 
16 hours, and via the Messageries Mari- 
times’ steamers, 39 hours: steamers gener- 
ally sail Saturday afternoons at 5 P.M. 
Leaving Paris by the express train, 7.15 
P.M. Friday, the traveler will have six 
hours in Marseilles before the sailing of 
the steamer; fare to Marseilles, $21 50. 
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Paris to Amiens, France, via Creil; time, 
2h. 40 m.; fare, 23 20. 

Paris to Amsterdam, via Amiens, Lille, 
Mons, Brussels, Rotterdam,and the Hague; 
time, 14 h. 54 m.; fare, #12 10. 

Paris to Ancona, Italy, via Dijon, Ma- 
con, Culoz, Mont Cenis, Turin, and Bo- 
logna; time, 33 h. 40 m.; fare, 32 28. 

Paris to Antwerp (two departures daily), 
ria Amiens, Lille, Mons, and Brussels ; 
time, 8 h. 48 m.; fare, @9 56. 

Paris to Arles, France, vta Dijon, Macon, 
and Lyons; time, 17 h.50 m.; fare, $19 10. 

Paris to Arona, Lake Maggiore, Italy, 
via Dijon, Macon, Culoz, Mont Cenis, Tu- 
rin, and Novara; time, 24 h. 30 m.; fare, 
$23 60. 

Paris to Athens (weekly), via Dijon, Ma- 
con, Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, Ancona, 
Brindisi; if vta the Austrian Lloyd's steam- 
ers, the traveler stops at the islands of 
Corfu, Cephalonia (Argostoli), Zante, Cer- 
igo, and Syra; change steamers at Syra; 
every other week to Pirmus (Athens) ; 
time, 7 d. 4 h. (46 h. 45 m. to Brindisi) ; 
fare, &81 50. Direct ria Marseilles (every 
two weeks), 54.18 h.; fare, $80 90. 

Paris to Augsburg, Bavaria (two depart- 
ures daily), eia Chalons, Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe, Brucheal Junction, and 
Stuttgart; time, 22 h. 50 m.; fare, $21 50. 

Paris to Avignon, France, via Fontaine- 
bleau, Dijon, Macon, and Lyons ; time, 16 
h. 34 m.; fare, $18 25. 

Paris to Baden, Austria (Baths), daily, 
via Strasbourg, Stuttgart, Munich, and Vi- 
enna; time, 36 bh. 40 m. ; fare, $36. 

Paris to Baden, Switzerland, via Bel- 
fort, Muhihouse, Basle, and Olten ; time,17 
hours; fare, $14 50. 

Paris to Raden-Baden (two departures 
daily), ea Chalons, Nancy, and Stras- 
bourg; time, 14 h. 30 m.; fare, 14. 

Paris to Bagnerres de Bigorre (Pyre- 
nees), tta Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, Angou- 
léme, Bordeaux, and Tarbes ; time, 19 h. 
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35 m.; fare, 221. (The waters of this place 
are very efficacious in cases of gout.) 


Paris to Bagneres de Luchon, Pyrenees,| fare 


tia Orleans, Tours, Bordeaux, Tarbes, and 
Montrejean ; time, 22 h.50 m.; fare, $23. 

Paris 2 Bamberg,Germany, ria Cologne, 
Coblentz, Mayence, Frankfort, and Wurz- 
borg; time, 24 h. 30 m. 

Paris to Barcelona, via Bordeaux, Ba- 
yonne, Pampeluna, and Saragossa ; time, 
60 hours ; fare, 835 50. 

Paris to Basle, cia Belfort and Muhl- 
house ; time, 14 h. 20 m. ; fare, $12 80. 

Pans to Bath, England, via London and 
Reading ; time, 14 hours ; fare, $17 25. 

Puris to Bayonne, cia TourS, Poitiers, 
and Bordeaux ; time, 17 h. 40 m.; fare, 
€19 25. 

Paris to Belfast, Ireland, via London ; 
time, 27 bh. 40 m.; fare, #29 50. 

Parts to Belfort, ria Troyes, Chaumont, 
and Langres; time, 11 hours day train, 
and 10 h. 20 m. night train ; fare, $10 90. 

Paris to Beriin, via Liege, Cologne, and 
Magdeburg; time, 23 h. 45 m.; fare, 
$23 &8. 

Paris to Berne, via Dijon, Dole, Pontar- 
lier, and Neafchatel; time, 14 hours; fare, 
@13 60. 

Paris to Bethlehem, via Mont Cenis, Brin- 
disi, Alexandria, Port Said, Jaffa, and Je- 
rasalem (Austrian Lloyd’s); time, 15 days; 
fare, $125. 

Paris to Bex, Switzerland, via Dijon, 
Dole, Pontarlier, Lausanne, and Vevay ; 
time, 18 h. 40 m.; fare, $15. Or via Di- 
jon, Macon, and Geneva; time and fare 
about the same as above. 

Paris to Beyrout, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Bologna, Brindisi, Corfu, Zante, Syra, 
Smyrna, Rhodes, and Cyprus; time, 14 
days; fare, $118. 

Paris to Biarritz, via Orleans, Tours, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne ; time, 18 hours ; 
fare, 219 53. 

Paris to Bingen, on the Rhine, via Liege, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne ; time, 15 
h. 25 m. ; fare, $14 60. 

Paris to Birmmgham, via Calais, Dover, 
and London; time, 12 h. 30 m.; fare, 
$17 50. 

Paris to Blois, ra Etampes and Orleans; 
time, 4 h.13 m.; fare, $4 40. 

Pare to Bologna, via Clermont and Ami- 
ens; time, 4h. 40m.; fare, $6 25. 

Paris to Bombay, via Macon, Mont Ce- 


nis, Bologna, Brindisi, Alexandria, and 
Suez (every other week) ; time, 18 days ; 
’ 

Paris to Bonn, Germany, via Compiegne, 
Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne; 
time, 15 hours ; fare, $12 37. 

Parts to Bordeaux, ria Orleans, Tours, 
and Poitiers; time, 11 hours; fare, $14 40. 

Paris to Bormio, via Belfort, Basle, Zu- 
rich, Coire, Samaden, and Sirano; time, 43 
hours ; fare, $25 30. 

Paris to Boulogne, via Creil and Amiens; 
time, 4 h.40 m.; fare, $6 25. 

Paris to Bregenz, Tyrol, via Belfort, Muhl- 
house, Basle, Zurich, and Romanshorn ; 
time, 21 h. 20 m.; fare, $17 80. 

Paris to Bremen, via Liege, Cologne, 
Minden, and Hanover ; time, 20 h. 20 m.; 
fare, $18 75. 

Paris to Brest, via Chartres, Le Mans, 
Rennes, and Morlaix; time, 14 hours; 
fare, $15 35. 

Paris to Brienz, via Berne, Thun, and 
Interlachen; time, 20 h. 45 m.; fare, 
€16 20. 

Paris to Brighton, England, cia Rouen, 
Dieppe, and Newhaven ; time, 18 hours ; 
fare, $8 75. 

Paris to Brindisi, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Bologna, and Ancona; time, 46 h. 
45 m.; fare, @44 68. 

Paris to Bruges, via Brussels ; time, 8 h. 
38 m.; fare, $8 65. 

Puris to Brunswick, Germany, via Co- 
logne, Hamm, Minden, and Hanover; time, 
20 h. 23 m.; fare, $19 55. 

Parts do Brussels, ra Mons and Mau- 
beuge ; time, 6 h. 38 m.; fare, $7 15. 

Paris to Bucharest, Roumania, via Stras- 
bourg, Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, Lem- 
berg, Jassy, and Galatz; or ria Munich, 
Vienna, Pesth, and Baziasch, by steamers 
on the Danube to Rustchuk ; time, 4 days; 
fare, changeable, but about 870. 

Paris to Burges, Spain, via Orleans, Bor- 
deaux, and Bayonne; time, 25 h. 10 m.; 
fare, $34 25. 

Paris to Cadiz, via Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Madrid, Cordova, and Seville; time, 61 h. 
20 m.; fare, $42 12. 

Paris to Caen, via Mantes, Evreux, and 
Lisieux ; time, 5h. 18 m.; fare, $5 88. 

Paris to Cairo, Egypt, via Dijon, Ma- 
con, Culoz, Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, 
Brindisi, and Alexandria; time, 6 days; 
fare, $80. ss 
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Paris to Calais, via Creil, Amiens, and 
Boulogne ; time, 5 h. 85 m.; fare, $7 35. 

Paris to Calcutta, ria Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Brindisi, to Alexandria, rail to Suez, 
and via the Peninsular and Oriental steam- 
ers to Point de Galle ; time, 26 days; fare, 
$378. 

Paris to Cambridge, England, via ‘Cal- 
ais, Dover, and London; time, 14 hours ; 
fare, $17. 

Parts to Cannes, via Dijon, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Toulon; time, 21 h. 49 m.; 
fare, $26. 

Paris to Cannstadt (near Munich), via 
Strasbourg, Stuttgart, Augsburg, and Mu- 
nich; time, 86 h. 80 m.; fare, $23. 

Paris to Carlisle, via Calais, Dover, 
London, Rugby, and Crewe; time, 20 h. 
50 m.; fare, $28. 

Paris to Carlsbad, via Frankfort, Wurz- 
burg, Bamberg, Hof, Franzensbad, and 
Eger ; time, 33 h. 20 m. ; fare, $26. 

Paris to Carlsruhe, via Strasbourg and 
Baden-Baden; time, 15h.5m.; fare, $21 25. 

Paris to Cassel, via Nancy, Strasbourg, 
Heidelberg, and Frankfort ; time, 22 h. 30 
m.; fare, $21 10. 

Paris to Cette, via Orleans, Tours, Bor- 
deaux, Agen, Toulouse, Carcassonne, and 
Narbonne; time, 23 h. 45 m.; fare, $26 15. 

Paris to Chalons sur Marne, via Eper- 
nay ; time, 4 hours; fare, $4 25. 

Paris to Chalons sur Saéne, ria Fontaine- 
bleau and Dijon; time, 8 h. 25 m.; fare, 
@9 45. 

Paris to Chamouniz, via Dijon, Macon, 
and Geneva. By rail to Geneva, thence 
by diligence ; time, 26 hours ; fare, $20 50. 

Paris to Charleroi, ria Compiegne and 
St. Quentin; time, 5 h. 40 m.; fare, $6 50. 

Parts to Chatsworth, England, via Cal- 
ais and Dover, London, Derby, and Rows- 
ley Station ; time, 15 hours ; fare, $18 25. 

Paris to Cherbourg, via Chartres, Le 
Mans, Rennes, and St. B¥ieuc ; time 16 h. 
40 m.; fare, $15 35. 

Paris to Christsania, via Cologne, Min- 
den, Hanover, Hamburg, and Keil; time, 
8d.18h.; fare, $34 75. Or by steamer ria 
London ; time, 3 days; fare, $38. 

Paris to Clarens, Switzerland, ria Ma- 
con, Geneva, Lausanne, and Vevay ; time, 
17 hours ; fare, $15 50. 

Paris to Coblentz, via Namur, Liege, Co- 
logne, and Bonn; time, 15 h. 5 m.; fare, 
$13 45. 
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Paris to Cotre, Switzerland, via Belfort, 
Muhlhouse, Basle, and Zurich; time, 23 
hours ; fare, $18 20. 

Paris to Colico, Italy, on Lake Como, 
tia Belfort, Muhlhouse, Basle, Zurich, 
Coire, thence by diligence to Splugen, and 
Chiavenna by the Via Jfala; whole time, 
44 hours; fare, $24 30. The time from 
Coire by diligence is 21 hours. 

Paris to Cologne, via Namur, Liege, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle; time, 11 h. 45 m.; fare, 
$11 75. 

Paris to Como (Lake of), via Belfort, 
Basle, Zurich, Coire, Splugen (via Mala), 
Chiavenna, and Colico (by diligence from 
Coire, 21 hours); time, 44 hours; fare, 
$24 80. 

Paris to Comptegne, via Creil; time, 1 
h. 29 m.; fare, $2 06. 

Paris to Constantmople, via Vienna and 
the Imperial and Royal Danube Steamers ; 
time, 4.d.9h.; fare, $83 70—the quickest 
and cheapest route to Constantinople. 

Paris to Constantinople, ria Macon, Mont 
Cenis, Bologna, Brindisi, Corfu, and Syra, 
by the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers from 
Brindisi; time, 7 d.16h.; fare, $94 18. 

Paris to Copenhagen, via Cologne, Han- 
over, Hamburg, and Kiel; time, 40 h. 30 
m.; fare, $26 50. 

Paris to Cordova, Spain, ria Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Madrid; time, 51 h. 40 m. ; 
fare, $45 72. 

Paris to Cork, lreland, via Dieppe, 
London, and Plymouth ; fare, $1375. A 
quicker route is rta Calais, London, Ban- 
gor, and Dublin, but double the expense. 

Paris to Cowes, ria Havre and South- 
ampton, and steamer from Southampton 
to Cowes ; time, 14 hours; fare, $6 25. 

Paris to Cracow, via Cologne, Berlin, and 
Breslau ; time, 39 h. 33 m.; fare, $36 30. 

Paris to Cyprus (Island of), via Macon, 
Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, Ancona, 
Brindisi, and by the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamers to Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, and 
Rhodes; time, 11 days; fare, $111 75. Or 
via Brindisi direct to Alexandria, Port 
Said, Jaffa, and Beyrout ; about the same 
expense. 

Paris to Damascus, via Mont Cenis, Bo- 
logna, Brindisi,and Beyrout ; time,15 days; 
fare, $123 (by the Austrian Lloyd's). 

Paris to Dantzic, via Cologne, Hanover, 
Berlin, Stettin, Colberg, and Stolpe; time, 
86 hours; fare, $33 68. 
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Paris to he Dardanelles, ria Mont Cenis, 
Bologna, Brindisi, Zante, Syra, and Smyr- 
na; time, 9 days; fare, $91 (by the Aus- 
trian Lloyd's from Brindisi). 

Paris to Darmstadt, via Epernay, Nan- 


cy, Strasbourg, and Heidelberg ; time, 21 | $88 


h. 20 m.; fare, 916 57. 

Paris to Dieppe, eta Rouen and Cléres ; 
time, 4 hours ; fare, $4 95. 

Paris to Dijon, tia Fontainebleau and 
Tonnerre ; time, 6 h. 29 m.; fare, $7 72. 

Paris to Dole, via Fontainebleau, Ton- 
nerre, and Dijon; time, 8 h.8 m.; fare, 


Paris to Doma d’Ossola, via Macon, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Sierre, by diligence to 
Brieg and ria the Simplon; time, 36 hours ; 
fare, $22 60. 

Paris to Dover, via Dieppe; time, 8 h. 
30 m.; fare, 89 43. 

Paris to Dresden, via Cologne, Hanover, 
Magdeburg, and Leipzig ; time, 28 h. 20 
m.; fare, $27 35. 

Paris to Dublin, via Calais, Dover, Lon- 
don, Chester, and Bangor; time, 21 hours; 
fare, $29 75. 

Paris to Dunkirk, via Amiens, Arras, 
and Hazerbrouck ; time, 10 hours; fare, 
$7 50. 

Paris to Dusseldorf, via St. Quentin, 
Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Neuss ; time, 
12 hours; fare, $11 27. 

Paris to Eaux Bonnes, via Orleans, 
Tours, Bordeaux, and Pau; time, 21 h. 
50 m.; fare, $21 85. 

Diligences leave Pau daily for Eaux 

nes; time, 4 h. 20 m.; fare in the 
coupé, $1 50. A private carriage costs $4. 

Paris to Eaux Chaudes, via Orleans, 
Tours, and Bordeaux; time, 22 hours; 
fare, $21 85. 

Paris to Edinburgh, via Calais, Dover, 
London, Rugby, Preston, and Carlisle ; 
time, 22 hours ; fare, $28 50. 

Paris to Egypt, tsa Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Bologna, Brindisi, and Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamers ; time, 5 d. 12 h.; fare, $75 50. 

Paris to Eisenack, via Strasbourg, Frank- 
fort, and Bebra; time, 25 hours; fare, 
$24 80. 

Paris to Emerich, via Namur, Liege, Co- 
logne, and Oberhausen ; time, 14h. 55 m.; 
fare, $14 20. . 

Paris to Ems, cia Namur, Liege, Aix- 
ls-Chapelle, Cologne, and Coblentz; time, 
14h. 45 m.; fare, $14. 


Paris to Epernay, viva Chateau-Thierry ; 
time, 3 hours ; fare, $4 25. 

Paris to Ephesus, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Bologna, Brindisi, Corfu, Zante, Syra, 
Scio, and Smyrna; time, 8 days; fare, 


Paris to Erfurt, via Strasbourg, Frank- 
fort, Bebra, and Gotha ; time, 26 h. 50 m.; 
fare, $27. 

Paris to Evreux, via Mantes, Bueil, and 
Boisset - Pacy; time, 2 h. 13 m.; fare, 
@2 66. 

Paris to Florence, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Turin, and Bologna; time, 32 h. 30 
m.; fare, $30 44. 

Paris to Foligno, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Turin, Bologna, and Florence ; time, 
87 h. 50 in. ; fare, $34 94. 

Paris to Fontainebleau, ria Melun ; time, 
lh. 17 m.; fare, $1 45. 

Paris to Frankfort, via Nancv, Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe, and Heidelberg ; t:me, 
18 h. 80 m. ; fare, $17. 

Paris to Freiburg, Baden, via Noney 
and Strasbourg; time, 15 hours; fare, 
$14 80. 

Paris to Freshwater, Isle of Wight, via 
Rouen, Havre, Southampton, and Rvde ; 
time, 17 hours; fare, $7 50. 

Paris to Freyburg, Switzerland, ria Di- 
jon, Dole, and Pontarlier ; time, 16 hours ; 
fare, $14 15. 

Paris to Geneva, via Dijon, Macon, and 
Culoz; two trains daily. An express 
leaves Paris at 8.40 P.M., arriving at 
Geneva at 10.35 A.M.—say 14 hours; this 
train has only first-class cars. ‘lhere is 
also a train at 6.30 A.M., arriving at Ge 
neva at 11.18 P.M.—16 h. 48m. Many 
persons prefer the latter train, as during 
the season one has more room, can read, or 
watch the scenery ; and, if traveling with 
servants, it is more economical, as there 
are second and third class carriages at- 
tached. Fare, 77.05 fr. =&15 40. 

Paris to Genoa, via Macon, Lyons, 
Avignon, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice, Men- 
tone, and Vintimiglia ; time, 31 h. 30 m. ; 
fare, $31. Or ria Macon, Culoz, Mont 
Cenis, Turin, and Alessandria; time, 25 
hours ; fare, $24. : 

Parts to St. Gervais (Baths), Switzer. 
land, ria Macon, Culoz, and Geneva; time, 
20 hours (6 by diligence from Geneva) ; 
fare, $19 80 (coupé, $4 40; banquette or 
interior, $3 40). 
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Paris to Ghent, via Amiens, Douai, and 
Lille ; time, 7 h. 10 m.; fare, 87 34. 

Paris to Gibraltar, via Bordeaux, Ba- 
yonne, Madrid, Cordova, Seville, and Ca- 
diz; time, 85 hours; fare, $55 50. Cadiz 
to Gibraltar by steamer in 24 hours. 

Paris to Glasgow, via Calais, Dover, 
London, Rugby, and Carlisle; time, 22 
hours ; fare, $28 50. 

Paris to Gotha, via Nancy, Strasbourg, 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, Bebra, and Eise- 
nach ; time, 24 h. 80 m.; fare, $25 68. 

Paris to Géttingen, cia Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Frankfort, and Cassel; time, 24 
hours ; fare, $22 27. 

Paris to Granada, via Orleans, Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne, Madrid, Cordova, Boab- 
dilla (junction), and Loja; time, 61 hours; 
fare, $55. When the railway from Boab- 
dilla to Loja is finished, the time will be 
reduced about 5 hours. 

Paris to Gratz, Austria, via Strasbourg, 
Munich, Vienna, and Bruck ; time, 41 h. 
37 m.; fare, @40 80. 

Paris to Greenock, via Calais, Dover, 
London, Rugby, and Carlisle; time, 22 
hours ; fare, $28 50. 

Paris t0 Grenoble, via Macon, Lyons, 
and Rives; time, 15 hours; fare, $12 50. 

Paris to the Hague, via Mons, Brussels, 
and Antwerp; time, 12 h. 56 m.; fare, $11. 

Paris to Hamburg, via Namur, Liege, 
Cologne, and Hanover ; time, 24h. 50 m. ; 
fare, $21. 

Paris to Hanover, ria Namur, Liege, Co- 
logne, and Hamm ; time, 18 hours; fare, 
$16 20. 

Paris to Havre, tia Mantes and Rouen ; 
time, 4h. 50 m.; fare, 5 62. 

Paris to Heidelberg, via Toul, Epernay, 
Strasbourg, and Carlsruhe; time, 18 h. 
20 m.; fare, $15 75. 

Paris to Homburg, via Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Heidelberg, and Frankfort ; time, 
19h. 15 m.; fare, $17 40. 

Paris to Hong Kong, India, via Macon, 
Mont Cenis, Turin, Bologna, Ancona, Brin- 
disi, Austrian Lloyd’s steamers to Alex- 
andria, rail to Suez, and Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers to Hong Kong; whole 
time, 37 days; fare, $478. These vessels 
touch at Bombay, Point de Galle, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Batavia. 
They also proceed to Shanghai in six days 
more, and to Yokohamain nine more. De- 


Travelers should leave Paris one week be- 
fore the departure of the steamers from 
Suez, and engage passage, by letter or 
otherwise, at the company’s office in Lon- 


don, or at the agents’ at Alexandria or Suez. 


Passengers will be conveyed from Alex- 
andria to Suez in twelve hours, including 
stoppages for refreshments (for which they 
must pay), viz., fifteen minutes at Kafr- 
Zayat, thirty minutes at Zagazig, and fif- 
teen minutes at Nefisha. Each first-class 
passenger, with a through ticket, is allowed 
336 pounds of baggage. 

Passengers can either buy through tick- 
ets from the Austrian Lloyd’s company, or 
pay that company to Alexandria, and their 
own expenses thence to Suez. 

Paris to Hyéres, via Dijon, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Toulon ; time, 18 hours; fare, 
$23 15. 

Paris to Innspruck, via Strasbourg, 
Augsburg, Munich, and Kufstein; time, 
29 h. 30 m.; fare, $27. 

Paris to Interlachen, ria Belfort, Muhl- 
house, Basle, Berne, and Thun; time 21 h. 
10 m.; fare, $16. 

Paris to Jaffit, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Bologna, Brindisi, Alexandria, and Port 
Said; time, 7 days; fare, $110 68. 

Paris to Jerez, via Orleans, Tours, Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne, Madrid, Cordova, and 
Seville; time, 60 hours; fare, &45 10. 

Paris to Jerusalem, via Mont Cenis, An- 
cona, Brindisi, Zantc, Alexandria, Port 
Said, and Jaffa; time, 7 d. 10 h.; fare, 
$115 68. 

Paris to Kiel, Prussia, via Cologne, 
Hanover, and Hamburg; time, 24 hours; 
fare, $24 49. 

Paris to Killarney (Lakes of), Ireland, 
cia Calais, London, Holyhead, Dublin, and 
Kildare; time, 28 hours; fare, $36. 

Paris to Kingstown, Ireland, via Calais, 
Dover, London, Chester, and Holyhead ; 
time, 20 h. 45 m.; fare, $29 50. 

Paris to Kissingen, Bavaria, via Nancy, 
Strasbourg, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and 
Wurzburg ; time, 22 h. 20 m.; fare $23 45. 

Paris to La Rochelle, via Orleans, Poi- 
tiers, and Niort; time, 12 hours; fare, 
$11 50. 

Paris to Lausanne, via Dijon, Dole, 
Pontarlier, and Neufchatel ; time, 16 hours; 
fare, $14. 

Paris to Leghorn, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 


partures from Suez every two weeks. | Turin, and Genoa; time,35 hours; fare, @31. 
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Paris to Leipag, via Cologne, Hanover, 
and Magdeburg; time, 24 hours; fare, 
$22 60. 

Paris to Leukerbad, Switzerland, via Di- 
jon, Dole, Lausanne, and Sierre (carriage 
12 miles from Sierre); time, 26 hours; fare 
$15 60. 

Paris to Lege, ria Compiegne, Namur, 
and Hay; time, 7 h. 55 m.; fare,.@8 40. 

Paris to Lisbon, via Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, Madrid, Manzanares, and Bada- 
joz; time, 68 hours; fare, @61. 

Paris to Liverpool, via Calais, Dover, 
and London ; time, 18 hours; fare, $23. 

Paris to London, via Calais and Dover; 
time, 10 h. 30 m.; fare, @14 50. Via New- 
haven and Dieppe ; time, 16 hours; fare, 
¢i 50. 

Paris to Londonderry, via Chester, Holy- 
head, and Dublin; time, 28 h. 20 m. ; fare, 
931 


Paris to Lucerne, cia Belfort, Muhlhouse, 
Basle, and Olten; time, 17 h. 55 m.; fure, 
$14 72. 

Paris to Lyons, via Fontainebleau and 
Macon; time, 9 h. 15 m.; fare, $12 50. 

Paris to Madrid, ria Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Burgos; time, 36 hours; fare, 
$36 15. 

Paris to Magdeburg, via Namur, Liege, 
Cologne, Minden, and Hanover; time, 
22h. 20 m.; fare, $21 70. 

Paris to Malaga, Spain, vta Orleans, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Madrid, and Cordo- 
va; time, 60 hours; fare, $50 55. 

Paris to Manchester, via Calais, London, 
Rugby, and Crewe; time, 16 hours; fare, 
$22 50. 


Paris to Mantua, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Milan, Bergamo, and Verona; time, 
21 hours; fare, $28 61. 

Paris to Marienbad, via Frankfort, 
Wurzburg, Bamberg, Hof, and Eger; 
time, 33 hours; fare, #26. 

Paris to Marseilles, via Dijon, Macon, 
aad Lyons; time, 16 hours; fare, $21 25. 

Paris to Murtigny, Switzerland, via Di- 
jon, Dole, Belfort, Lausanne, Vevay, and 
Villeneuve ; time, 18 h. 25 m.; fare, $13 
te 

Paris to Ma via Liege, Cologne, 
Bonn, Coblentz, and Bingen; time, 17 h. 
2 m.; fare, ¢15 55. | 

Paris to Mechlin, via Mons, Maubeuge, 
aod Brussels; time, 7 hours; fare, $7 75. 

Paris to Mentone, via Dijon, Lyons, Mar- 


seilles, Toulon, and Nice; time, 24h. 20 m.; 
fare, $27 40. 

Paris to Messina, via Dijon, Lyons, and 
Marseilles. 

Paris to Milan, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, and Novara; time, 27 hours; fare, 
$23 36. 

Paris to Minden, via Namur, Liege, and 
Cologne ; time, 17 h. 45 m.; fare, $15 80. 

Paris to Modane, via Macon, Culoz, and 
Chambery ; time, 17 h. 10 m.; fare, $17 87. 

Paris to Modena, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Turin, and Piacenza; time, 27 hours ; 
fare, $26 96. 

Paris to Monaco, via Macon, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, and Nice; time, 23 h. 50 
m.; fare, $27 15. 

Paris to Montpellier, via Dijon, Lyons, 
and Tarascon ; time, 16 h. 30 m.; or via 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Narbonne; time, 
24 hours; fare, $26 85. 

Paris to Montreux, Switzerland, via Di- 
jon, Dole, Belfort, Neufchatel, Lausanne, 
and Vevay ; time, 17 hours; fare, $12 65. 

Paris to Moscow, via Cologne, Berlin, 
Bromberg, Warsaw, Brest, and Smolensk; 
time, 85 hours; fare, $67. Since the rail- 
way has been opened from Smolensk to 
Moscow, the traveler can reach that city 
without going to St. Petersburg. 

Parts tw Munich, ria Strasbourg and 
Stuttgart ; time, 36 hours; fare, $22 85. 

Paris to Namur, Belgium, cia Creil, St. 
Quentin, and Maubeuge; time,6 h. 35 m.; 
fare, $7 65. 

Paris to Nantes, via Orleans, Tours, 
Saumur, and Angers; time, 8 h. 21 m.; 
fare, $10 60. 

Parts to Naples, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Bologna, and Foggia; time, 46 h. 
20 m.; fare, $47 97. 

Paris to Narbonne, via Orleans, Tours, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Carcassonne ; 
time, 19 h. 25 m.; fare, $24 50. 

Paris to Neufchatel, via Dijon, Dole, 
and Pontarlier; time, 11 h. 50 m.; fare, 
$12 30. 

Paris to Nice, via Dijon, Lyons, Avig- 
non, Marseilles, and Toulon; time (ex- 
press), 23 hours; fare, $25 65. 

Paris to Nimes, via Dijon, Macon, Ly- 
ons, and Tarascon; time, 15 h. 26 m.; fare, 
$19 48. 

Paris to Novara, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, and Turin; time, 23 h. 20 m.; fare, 
$22 80. 
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Paris to Nuremberg, via Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Nordling, and 
Gunzenhausen; time, 31 hours; fare, 
@23 65. Or more direct via Cologne, 
Frankfort, and Wurzburg ; time, 24 hours; 
fare, $20 40. 

Paris to Oberhausen, via Namur, Liege, 
Cologne, and Dusseldorf; time, 13 hours; 
fare, $13. 

Paris to Olten, via Troyes, Chaumont, 
Belfort, and Basle ; time, 15 h. 50 m.; fare, 
$14 80. 

Paris to Oporto, Portugal, via Orleans, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Madrid, Manzanares, 
Badajoz, and Lisbon; time, 79 h. 30 m.; 
fare, $64. 

Paris to Ostend, via Amiens, Arras, Lille, 
and Ghent; time, 8 hours; fare, $7 70. 

Paris to Ouchy, Lausanne, via Dijon, 
Dole, Belfort, and Neufchatel; time, 16 
hours; fare, $12. 

Paris to Oxford, England, via Calais, 
Dover, and London ; time, 12 hours; fare, 
17 25. 

Paris to Padua, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Melun, Bergamo, and Verona; time, 
23 h. 35 m.; fare, $28 06. 

Paris to Palermo, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Bologna, Foggia, and Naples, and 
steamer to Palermo in 18 hours; time, 65 
hours; fare, $44 50. 

Paris to Pamplona, Spain, via Orleans, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Alsasua; time, 
20 h. 20 m. ; fare, $26 85. 

Paris to Parma, via Mont Cenis, Turin, 
and Alessandria; time, 26 hours; fare, 
$16. 

Paris to Pau, via Orleans, Bordeaux, 
and Dax; time, 16 h. 23 m.; fare, $20 16. 

Paris to Pembroke, via Calais, London, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Cardiff, and Carmar- 
then ; time, 22 hours. 

Paris to Perpignan, via Orleans, Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Narbonne, and La Nou- 
velle; time, 24 hours; fare, #25 97. 

Paris to Pesth, via Nancy, Strasbourg, 
Munich, and Vienna; time, 42 h. 40 m.; 
fare, $41. 

Paris to Pfeffers (Baths of), Ragatz, va 
Chaumont, Belfort, Basle, Zurich, and Ra- 
gatz; time, 23 h.10 m.; fare, $18 80. 

Paris to Pierrefonds (Baths of), via Creil 
and Compiegne; time, 2 h. 30 m. Dis- 
tance from Compiegne by omnibus or car- 
riage, 7 miles. 

Paris to Pisa, via Macon, Mont Cenis, 
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Turin, Bologna, and Florence; time, 35 
hours ; fare, $35 19. 

Paris to Poitiers, via Orleans and Tours; 
time, 6 h. 8 m. ; fare, $8 10. 

Paris to Prague, via Strasbourg, Heidel- 
berg, Wurzburg, Nuremberg, Schwan- 
dorf, and Furth; time, 38 bours; fare, 
$80 15. 

Paris to Presburg, via Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Stuttgart, Munich, and Salzburg ; 
time, 38 hours ; fare, $36 97. 

Paris to Ragatz, via Chaumont, Belfort, 
Basle, and Zurich; time, 22 hours; fare, 
$17 80. 

Paris to Ramegate, England, via Calais, 
Dover, and Canterbury ; time, 9 h. 80 m. ; 
fare, 310 40. 

Paris to Ratisbon, via Avricourt, Stras- 
bourg, Heidelberg, Darmstadt, Wurzburg, 
and Nuremberg; time, 27 hours; fare, #24. 

Paris to Rheims, via Soissons ; time, 3 h. 
45 m.; fare, $3 93. 

Paris to the Rhine, via Liege and Aix- 
la-Chapelle to Cologne; time, 11 h.45 m.; 
fare, 11 80. 

Paris to Riga, Russia, ria Cologne, Ber- 
lin, Eydtkuhnen, and Dunabourg; time, 
58 hours; fare, ¢54. 

Paris to Rochefort (sur Mer), tia Or- 
leans, Tours, and Poitiers ; time, 11 h. 51 
m.; fare, $11 68. 

Paris to Romanshorn, via Belfort, Muhl- 
house, Basle, and Zurich ; time, 19 h. 20 
m.; fare, 16 45. 

Paris to Rome, ria Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Bologna, and Florence; time, 42 b. 
33 m.; fare, $41 16. 

Paris to Rotterdam, ria Mons, Brussels, 
and Antwerp; time, 13 hours; fare, €10 45. 

Paris to Roucn, tta Mantes; time, 2 h. 
40 m.; fare, $2 18. 

Paris to Rudesheim, via Cologne and 
Bingerbruck, thence over the Rhine by 
boat; time, 14 h. 45 m.; fare, $14 75. 

Paris to Rustchuk, via Strasbourg, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, and Pesth. From Pesth to 
Rustchuk by steamer ; time, 80 hours. 

Paris to Ryde, Isle of Wight, via Havre 
and Southampton ; time, 14 hourg. 

Paris to Salzburg, via Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe, and Munich; time, 28 
h. 30 m.; fare, $26 40. 

Paris to Saragossa, Spain, via Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Alsasua; time, 29 h. 50 m. ; 
fare, $43. 

Paris to Schlangenbad, via Namur, Liege, 
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Cologne, Bingerbruck, Rudesheim, and 
Eltville; time, 17 h. 20 m.; fare, $16 12. 
Diligence from Eltville (2 h. 15 m.) in 
summer only. 

Paris to Schwalbach, ria Namur, Liege, 
Cologne, Bingerbruck, and Rudesheim ; 
time, 17h. 45 m.; fare, $16 34. 

Paris to Shanghai, via Macon, Mont Ce- 
nis, Bologna, Brindisi, Alexandria, Suez, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Ba- 
tavia, and Hong Kong; time, 47 days ; 
fare, $515. Passengers take the Aus- 
trian Lloyd’s steamers to Alexandria; then 
rail to Suez; thence by the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers to their destination. 

Paris to Southamptn, ria Rouen snd 
Havre; time, 13 h. 20 m.; fare, @7 75. 

Paris to Spa, via Liege; time, 9 h. 45 
m.; fare, €8 95. 

Paris to Spezza, via Lyons, Marseilles, 
Nice, and Genoa. 

Paris to Stockholm, via Cologne, Berlin, 
and Stettin ; fare, 835 70. 

Paris to Strasbourg, via Nancy and Av- 
ricourt ; time, 12 hours; fare, $12 25. 

Paris to Stratford-on-Avon, via Calais, 
Dover, and London; time, 16 hours; fare, 
$19 50. 

Paris to Stuttgart, na Nancy, Avricourt, 
Strasboury, and Carlsruhe ; time, 20 h. 10 
m.; fare, $16 05. 

Paris to St. Bernard, via Dijon, Dole, 
Belfort, Lausanne, Vevay, and Martigny, 
time, 30 hours; fare, $21. 

Paris to St.Gall, ria Belfort, Muhlhouse, 
Basle, and Zurich; time, 21 h.20 m.; fare, 
$16 80. 

Paris to St. Maurice, ria Dijon, Dole, 
Lausanne, Vevay, and Villeneuve ; time, 
16 hours; fare, $15. 

Paris to St. Moritz (Baths), in the Enga- 
dine, cia Dole, Belfort, Muhlbouse, Basle, 
Zurich, and Coire, diligence thence in 13 
hours ; time, 36 hours; fare (if by dili- 
gence), $21 60. A carriage, with two 
horses, four places, from Coire, will cost 
$25. The diligence fare is $3 50 each 


Parks to St. Petersburg, via Cologne, Ber- 
lin, Dirschau, Konigsberg, and Vilna; 
time, 79 h. 30 m.; fare, @61 28. Mixed 
ticket, first class to Cologne and second 
to St. Petersburg, $52 35. 

Paris to 8t. Quentin, via Creil and Noy- 
on; time, 3 hours; fare, $3 80. 

Paris to St. Sebastian, via Orleans, Bor- 


deaux, Bayonne, and Irun; time, 19 hours; 
fare, $20 65. 

Paris to Suez, tia Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Bologna, Brindisi, and Alexandria ; 
time, 6 days; fare, $90. By the Message- 
ries Maritimes’ steamers, sailing from Mar- 
seilles, the time is longer and more ex- 
pensive, 

Paris to Thun, via Dijon, Dole, Pontar- 
lier, and Berne; time, 18 h. 30 in.; fare, 
$15 40. 

Parts to Toledo, via Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Madrid; time, 39 hours; 
fare, $37 58. 

Paris to Toplitz, ria Cologne, Hanover, 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, and Dresden; time, 
30 hours; fare, $28 75. 

Paris to Toulon, via Dijon, Lyons, and 
Marseilles ; time, 19 hours; fare, 22 81. 

Paris to Tours, ria Bretigny, Chateau- 
dun, and Vendome; time, 5h. 39 m.; fare, 
$5 76. 

Paris to Treves, ria Epernay, Rheims, 
Mezieres, Sedan, and Luxembourg; time, 
13 h. 30 m.; fare, $11 23. 

Paris to Trieste, via Mont Cenis, Milan, 
and Venice ; time, 39 hours; fare, ¢36 20. 

Paris to Turin, ria Mont Cenis and Susa ; 
time, 21 hours; fare, $20 56. 

Paris to Ulm, via Nancy, Avricourt, 
Strasbourg, and Stuttgart; time, 21 h. 
30 m.; fare, $15 40. 

Paris to Utrecht, via Mons, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam; time, 14 h.10m.; 
fare, $11 60. 

Parts to Valencia, Spain, via Bayonne, 
Burgos, and Madrid; time, 47 h. 30 m.; 
fare, 847 34. 

Paris to Valladolid, via Bordeaux, Ba- 
yonne, Irun, and Burgos; time, 17 hours ; 
fare, $30 05. 

Paris to Varna, via Strasbourg, Munich, 
Vienna, Pesth, and steamer to Rustchuk; 
by railway thence to Varna; time, 87 
hours; fare, $89 80. Or ria Messina, the 
Dardanelles, and Constantinople, by the 
Messageries Maritimes’ steamers from Mar- 
seilles ; time, 8 days; fare, $101 20. The 
steamers of the Danube Steam Navigation 
Company do not run during the winter. 

Paris to Venice, rta Macon, Mont Cenis, 
Milan, and Verona; time, 31 h. 30 m.; 
fare, 30 85. 

Paris to Verona, via Mont Cenis, Turin, 
Milan, and Bergamo; time, 28 hours; fare, 
$28 06. 
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Paris to Vevay,via Dijon, Dole, Pontarlier, | Stuttgart, and Munich; time, 36 hours; 
and Lausanne; time, 16 hours; fare, $14 30. | fare, $22 80. 

Paris to Vicenza, via Macon, Mont Cenis,| Paris to Zurich, vta Dole, Pontarlier, and 
Turin, Milan, and Verona; time, 8h.41m.; | Neufchatel; time, 21 hours; fare, $15 70. 
fare, $29 23. The above fares, as corrected down to 

Paris to Vichy, via Fontainebleau, Ne- | the spring of 1876, are published now for 
mours, Nevers, and St. Germain de Fossés; | the first time in this work, and are con- 
time, 8 h. 34 m.; fare, $8 95. tained in no other guide-book now ecx- 

Paris to Vienna, via Nancy, Strasbourg, | tant. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


History. 


Tas history of England is already too 
familiar to the enlightened mind to render 
it necessary to enter into it at length; but 
as it is the intention to prelude each coun- 
try with some few historical remarks, the 
rule will be applicable here also. 

The present mixed population of the 
British Isles has been the result of the dif- 
ferent nations who have successively be- 
come their conquerors. The universal 
opinion of all ancient writers is that the 
first inhabitants were some wandering 
tribes of Gauls, who followed the religion 
of the Druids, and polluted their worship 
by the practice of human sacrifice. At 
the time of the invasion of the Romans, 
they found the same language and the same 
form of government as existed among the 
Celts of the Continent. The Romans who 
landed at Deal, under Julius Cesar, in the 
year 55 B.C., were succeeded by the Sax- 
ons, afterward by the Danes under Canute, 
the Normans under William the Conquer- 
o¢ in 1066. The original Celts mostly in- 
habit the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, 
and a greater portion of Ireland; the An- 
glo-Saxon race, of Germanic descent, be- 
tween whom and the former the leading 
distinction now exists, inhabit the Low- 


[GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.] 


GOVERNMENT, 


of Lords and Commons. The House of 
Lords consists of peers, whose titles and 
seats are hereditary, also bishops and arch- 
bishops, and Scottish peers elected for the 
duration of the Parliament. According to 
the Royal Calendar of 1869, the House of 
Lords was composed of 5 peers of the blood 
royal, 21 dukes, 22 marquises, 132 earls, 31 
viscounts, 265 barons, 16 Scottish peers, 28 
Irish peers, elected for life, 28 bishops and 
archbishops—in all, 548 members. The 
Lord Chancellor, by virtue of his office, is 
president of the chamber. The House of 
Commons is composed of members elected 
by certain classes of the population, and 
is similar to our House of Representatives. 
It numbers 658 members: 493 from En- 
gland and Wales, 105 from Ireland, and 60 
from Scotland. The House of Commons 
votes all supplies of money, but all laws 
must have the consent of both douses. 
The President or Speaker of the House of 
Commons is elected at the opening of each 
Parliament. The Cabinet or Ministry is 
generally formed of the leading members 
of the majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Premier or First Lord of the 
Treasury, Secretaries of the Home Office, 
Foreign Office, etc. The House of Lords 


lands of Scotland and the whole of En- | is the highest court of justice in the king- 


giand. The island first became familiar 
to the Romans by the Gaelic name of Al- 
bin, by which name only is it known among 
the Gaels of Scotland. 

The population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was estimated in 1871 of 33,450,237. 
Its manufactures and commerce are une- 
qualed by any country in the world. Lan- 
cashire contains many very extensive cot- 
ton-mills, employing a great number of 
hands. Its manufactures of wool and iron 
are also very large. The iron-works where 
the ore is reduced into metal are situated 
in Staffordshire, but the iron manufacture 
has its chief seat in Birmingham. Shef- 
field is chiefly celebrated for its cutlery, 
and London for its silver-plated goods. 
Wool reigns supreme in Yorkshire and 
the west of England. The form of gov- 
emmment is a limited monarchy, the suc- 
cession to the throne hereditary. The 
legislative power is shared by the Houses 


dom, which is the same as the Court of 
Appeals. Next in order is the High Court 
of Chancery, which is presided over by the 
Lord High Chancellor. Three inferior 
courts succeed these, over which preside 
Vice-Chancellors, then Master of the Rolls, 
then the three Tribunals of Commercial 
Law, viz., Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas. 

Under Augustine the Christian religion 
made rapid progress, and although all forms 
of worship are tolerated, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, or Church of England, 
is the government form, under the direc- 
tion of two archbishops and twenty-six - 
bishops. The seats of the two archbishops 
are Canterbury and York. The establish- 
ed Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 
There are also followers of the Church of 
England in both Scotland and Ireland, al- 
though in the latter the Roman Catholic 
religion predominates. 
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The British Islands comprise in all near- 
ly five thousand. Most of them, however, 
are uninhabited rocks. The two principal 
islands — England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and Ireland—contain about 116,339 square 
miles; the first mentioned 83,826, and Ire- 
land 32,513. The other members of the 
British archipelago, viz., the Shetland Isl- 
ands, the Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, 
Isle of Man, Isle of Anglesey, Scilly Isl- 
ands, Isle of Wight, and the Channel Isl- 
ands, consisting of Jersey, Guernsey, Al- 
derney, and Sark, which form a belt par- 
allel to the coast of France, make the ag- 
gregate 121,115 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation in 1877 at 33,450,237. The popu- 
lation of the empire, however, including its 
dependencies in various portions of the 
globe, amounts in all to 237,392,003—the 
population of India alone amounting to 
193,259,589, other colonies and possessions, 
in the vicinity of 12,000,000. There is no 
country in Europe whose population in- 
creases so rapidly as that of Great Britain 
and Ireland. During the last 58 years the 
United States alone received over 5,000,000 
of its inhabitants, all other countries about 
3,000,000. The annual emigration to the 
United States is now about 200,000. 

The British Islands are surrounded by 
offsets of the Atlantic Ocean. Between the 
main-land on the east is the North Sea; 
farther south the German Ocean, which di- 
vides England from the Low Countries; to 
the south of which is the English Chan- 
nel, which divides England from France, 
the land’s nearest approach being at the 
Straits of Dover, separating the town of 
Dover, in England, from Calais in France, 
the distance being about twenty miles. 
To the south of England lies the English 
Channel, while to the west lies St. George's 
Channel and the Irish Sea, which divide 
Great Britain from Ireland, the nearest ap- 
proach being between Fairhead, in Ire- 
land, and Cantire, in Scotland, a distance 
of about sixteen miles. The shortest dis- 
tance between Ireland and England is s by 
Holyhead, sixty-four miles. 

The climate of Great Britain and Ire- 
land is more uniform and milder than that 
experienced on the Continent in the same 
degrees of latitude, resulting from the 
equalizing influences of the surrounding 
seas, the western sides of both the islands 
being invariably warmer. 
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The vegetable productions of the Brit- 
ish Islands are those which belong to the 
north temperate zone. Wheat can be culti- 
vated as far north as the fifty-eighth paral- 
lel, beyond which line only barley, rye, 
and oats come to perfection. Inthe south- 
ern portion of England, the elm, beech, 
maple, and chestnut attain the highest 
state of perfection ; while to the north, in 
rich abundance, may be found the oak, 
birch, elm, alder, hazel, yew, willow, ash, 
and blackthorn. In Scotland, the alder, 
birch, poplar, Scotch fir, and mountain ash 
are the principal productions. 

The carnivorous order of quadrupeds, 
such as the wolf, bear, and wild boar, do 
not exist in the British Islands. The fox, 
which is preserved for hunting, is quite 
rare, and the badger and otter have almost 
disappeared. The wild cat, however, may 
be found both in the north of England and 
Ireland. There are also some of the wild 
ox still remaining, which, with other rumi- 
nating animals, such as the red deer, the 
roebuck, and the fallow deer, may be seen 
in some of the parks of the nobility. 

The birds of Great Britain are very nu- 
merous, comprising nearly half the entire 
species found in Europe. The principat 
game birds are the grouse, partridge, wood- 
cock, snipe, and pheasant, while the war- 
bling tribe consists of the nightingale, 
thrush, blackbird, skylark, linnet, gold- 
finch, and wren. The birds of prey are 
confined to falcon, hawk, golden eagle, and 
white eagle. This last is rarely seen, ex- 
cept in the Hebrides, Shetland, or Orkney 
Islands. 

Of the thirteen species of reptiles to be 
found in the British Islands, only five are 
indigenous to Ireland. Neither are there 
any snakes to be found in the last-named 
country. 

Of the mineral resources of Great Brit- 
ain, its coal-fields alone extend over four 
thousand square miles ; while iron, copper, 
tin, and Jead are found in great abundance. 

The mineral springs of England are to 
be found at Epsom (salt), Cheltenham 
(salt), Clifton (salt), Leamington, Bath, 
Buxton, and Matlock. 

The principal chalybeate or iron springs 
are Great Malvern (one of the most lovely 
spots in England for either summer or win- 
ter residence), Tunbridge Wells, Brighton, 
Cheltenham, Scarborough, Harrowgate, 


SovEREIGNS. 


and Leamington. The waters of the last 
two, as also those of Cheltenham, are in 
a degree sulphurous. 

There are warm springs also at Clifton 
(near Bristol), Bath, Matlock, Buxton, 
Bakewell, and Stoney Middleton. 

After the four kingdoms of Essex, Wes- 
sex, Sussex, and Kent were united in 827 
A.D., the following is a chronological list 
of the different monarchs, comprised in 
eight dynasties : 

KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


_. BAXONS. A.D. 
EQUET 5c cakseweesqneee vesneeeekaees 827 
Eshelwoll, ccs vcdiecasssceineecaeee ees 836 
Ethelbeld.ieé vice ccviwesecsevsseossas 85S 
Ethelbert. ...... Geer eErcaeeeeeweceee 860 
Ephetred Jock ccsvossccveccvscucesee 866 
Alfred the Great......-.ccccccccccces 871 
RAGBIO Diss os sve cids teins O40 Ceeic oes 900 
Athelstane... 0... ccc cece cece eceee 925 
Edmond Foods oisaies ven vee coda wees 941 
Glad & sare hide heeds Walaw we emele staat 946 
FOG a5 5G wie esos kK eee Wis Hes wee tes 955 
BMGRE os ao 55 6555 6056S Nee eee ceeeews 957 
Saint Edward........c cece ccc seneee 975 
cise Deca e aad Sewaes« vee 979 
SAXONS AND DANES. 
Sweyn (Dane)... 0... cece cece ccc cees 1013 
ERDOUT Cd esas Se Gow kane 5 6ee wine ee's 1914 
Edmond [1]... 2... cece ec ccc cece cccsee 1016 
Canute the Great... ......ccccccccnen 1017 
Harold Wiccg os ivrsae anes see teeeectes 1035 
Harde Canute. .......0cc cece cenccees 1040 
Edward the Confessor... ......0..0.- 1042 
Pisrold dle 3.55 vcesns seus eenvouset 1066 
William the Conqueror...........0-: 1066 
William V0 esisg ccs cseos caieceass 1087 
NeGty Tiokccs cesceieviwdesn sak oe0es 1100 
Stephen (Etienne)..........scceeeees 1135 
PLARTAGENETS (ANJOU) 

Henry Moi cies ois ocee hen ndieiie ces 1154 
Richard (Coeur de Lion). ..........6. 1189 
John (Lackland)... ...ccccsccccencece 1199 
Metiry UG isc ig bake eee seawecs'es ke 1216 
BaWOrd J ook bcs swede weectcae seas 1272 
BAWRf0 iiss cis cca y netca cans tace we 1307 
Reward Vs oo oics i csin oeek a oan esac 1327 
Richard Wow. ck siwkcse eves ses cence 137T 
Menty UV ccc pela vous esb eeriawawens 1399 
Henry V........ bia db oe bec edaeecees pees 

H Wi iicdediSeiae behave tees donee’ 142 
Biward | Sp err errr 1461 
EAA Vie ii cece va da veee shieewsaness 1483 
Riehbard IIL. ...... 0. ce cece puree 1483 

HOUSE OF TUDOR. *- 
Henry: Voss iessceseveeeseideciats 1455 
Heory Villiiie svi cse ntsevedssseeees 1509 
Bdward Wile vi yssiscisccsavessveewas IAT 
DRRO GIOY ss cine oe 6s tinea sen seen ee oe 1553 
AOE oo ook ini w diae wise hare Fhe ee see wes 1553 
Elisabeth. osc ssaveckowasacasecewes 1558 
HOUSE OF STUART. 

ORO Lockey cckeee owt ceiwcee tus 1703 
CRAIG Dinas 5.0s oes iene weebe se csaneie 1625 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A.D. 
Interregnum...........eceeceee 1649-1652 
Oliver Cromwell (Protector).......... 1652 
Richard Cromwell SR ee het 1658 
RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS. 
Chartes If... ... ccc ccc cc ccc ccc cceee 1660 
SOIC IS deg. eae ac eee ie eke wares 3685 


NOUSE OF ORANGE AND STUART. 
William ITTI., Prince of Orange, and 
M 


PONG 5s oo ue cones sewer saeaceee ses 1702 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 
GOOtte Bogs esd co oes tes swiesesevearn 1714 
COT ge Li ieicssnasecswer dn easwexees 1727 
George Leesa tee seees sates 1760 
GOOF IO TV gic vines ee hncieee deve ane 1820 
Willen LY. ioscb caw dince enon ewes 1830 
WICCOTI As iso ses cecweae ete beens as 1837 


The present sovereign, so universally ad- 
mired as a wife, mother, and queen, is the 
daughter of Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III. and his wife, 
the Princess Marie Louise Victoria, daugh- 
ter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld-Co- 
burg. Born the 24th of May, 1819, she as- 
cended the throne at the age of eighteen, 
was crowned the following year (June 28, 
1838), and on the 10th of February, 1840, 
was married to Francois Allert Auguste 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Saxe, Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (born the 26th 
of August, 1819), naturalized by an Act of 
Parliament the 24th of January, 1840, re- 
ceived the title of Prince Consort the 25th 
of June, 1857, and died the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1861, since which time the queen has 
lived much in retirement. 

The Prince Consort left nine children: 

1. The Princess Victoria Adelaide Marie 
Louise, born the 21st of November, 1840; 
married the 25th of January, 1858, to Fred- 
erick William, then Crown-Prince of Prus- 
sia, now Prince Imperial of the German 
Empire, and heir to the throne, 

2. Prince-Royal Albert Edward, born 
November 9, 1841, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Saxe, Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, 
Count of Chester, Count of Carrick and of 
Dublin, Baron Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, 
Grand Steward of Scotland, and General 
in the British Army; married March 10, 
1863, to the Princess Alexandria Caroline 
Maria Charlotte Louise Julia, born De- 
cember 1, 1844, daughter of Christian IX., 
King of Denmark, by whom he has five 
children, two princes and three princesses. 

3. Princess Alice Mathilde Maria, Duch- 
ess of Saxe, born April 25, 1848, and mar- 
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ried July 1, 1862, to Frederick William 
Louis, Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

4. Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe, Count of Ulster 
and of Kent, born August 6, 1844, Captain 
in the Royal Navy; married, January 
23, 1874, to Maria Alexandrovna, Grand- 
Duchess, daughter of the Emperor of all 
the Russias, Alexander II., by whom he 
has one prince, born October 15, 1874, at 
Buckingham Palace, London. 

5. Princess Helene Auguste Victoria, 
Duchess of Saxe, born May 24, 1846; mar- 
ried July 5, 1866, to Christian, Prince of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderbourg- Augus- 
tenbourg. 

6. Princess Louise Caroline Alberte, 
Duchess of Saxe, born March 18, 1848; 
married March 22, 1871, to John Douglas 
Sutherland, Marquis of Lorne, eldest son 
of the Duke of Argyle. 

7. Prince Arthur William Patrick Al- 
bert, Duke of Saxe, born May 1, 1850, 
Lieutenant of Engineers, 

8. Prince Leopold George Duncan Al- 
bert, Duke of Saxe, born April 7, 1853. 

9. Princess Beutrice Maria Victoria Fco- 
dore, Duchess of Saxe, born April 14, 1857. 


THE ARMY. 


The regular troops in the United King- 
dom and Colonies amount to about 135,000 
men and 15,000 horses, and those in India 
to 63,000. 

The mtlitia amount to 134,000 men, the 
yeomanry (cavalry) to 15,000, and the corps 
of volunteers to 199,000. There is also a 
body of men under military organization 
called penstoners. In Ireland there is a 
corps of police under military organization, 
consisting of 13,000 men with 400 horses. 


THE NAVY. 


The effective force of the British Navy is 
383 vessels, of these 40 are iron-clads of 
different classes, and 60,000 men. Con- 
tinual changes, however, are being made. 


THE RAILWAYS. 


Railroads will be found in nearly every 
direction in Great Britain, and the beauties 
of the country may be seen without leaving 
this highway. First-class railway travel- 
ing has for many years been higher than 
in other countries, but the Grand Midland, 
on January 1, 1875, reduced the price to 
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one penny half-penny, or three cents per 
mile first class, abolishing the second class 
entirely. This will bring it nearly to the 
same rate as traveling in the United States, 
and about forty per cent. cheaper than 
traveling first class on the Continent. 
Great Britain had the first railway in 
the world, viz., 38 miles, opened in 1825, 
increased in 1830 to 86 miles. It had at 
the end of 1871 15,288 miles. The United 
States had opened in 1827 three mtles, and 
at the end of 1871 62,647, or nearly equal 
to all of Europe combined, which had at 
the end of 1871 69,546 miles open for traffic. 


IRELAND. 


We would most decidedly recommend 
travelers who intend visiting Ireland and 
Scotland to disembark at Queenstown, the 
harbor of Cork, visit the celebrated lakes 
of Killarney, and go north through Dub- 
lin, Belfast, and Coleraine, cross the North 
Channel to Glasgow, visit the principal 
places in Scotland, and then work up to 
London, visiting the principal objects of 
interest on their way. We advise this 
course for two reasons—first, there is noth- 
ing they will find on the Continent more 
lovely or picturesque than the beautiful 
lakes of Killarney, or, indeed, we may 
say, the whole south and west of Ireland, 
while there is little on the Continent that 
can compare with Scottish scenery, which 
ought to be visited; and, second, if this, 
route be taken, it will save time and ex- 
pense, and insure the trip’s being made, 
as, nine times out of ten, travelers intend- 
ing to visit Ireland and Scotland never get 
there if they proceed direct to the Conti- 
nent: they always tntend coming back by 
Ireland, but never do. The trip is one the 
tourist will never regret, and a hasty tour 
of the principal places in Ireland may be 
made in ten days. Presuming the travel- 
er will adopt this course, we will commence 
our description of Great Britain and Ireland 
with Ireland. 


ROUTES. 
1. Queenstown to Cork, and excursions in 
the vicinity, p. 50. 
2. Cork to Bantry, via Bandon, p. 53. 
3. Cork to Kenmare and Killarney, via 
Macroon, p. 54. 


Rocres. 


4. Cork (o the Lakes of Killarney, by rail, 
cia Mallow Junction, p. 55. 

5. Cork to Youghal and Blackwater River 
to Fermoy, and return via Mallow, p. 55. 

6. Killarney with tts Excursions, and Tra- 
ke, p. 59. 

7. Cork to Limerick, via Kilmallock, p. 
62. 

8. Limerick to Tralee, by steamer down 
the Lower Shannon, via Beigh, Foynes, 
Glin, Tarbert, and Kilrush, p. 64. 

9. Limerick to Waterford, via Limerick 
Junction, Tipperary, and Clonmel, p. 65. 

10. Cork to Dublin, via Mallow, Kilmal- 
lock, Maryborough, and Kildare, p. 67. 

11. Waterford to Dublin, via Kilkenny 
and Maryborough, p. 71. 

12. Weaford to Dublin, na Carlow and 
Kildare, p. 73. 

13. Wexford to Dublin, via Arklow and 
Wicklow, p. 74. 

14. Cork to Wexford, p. 77. 

15. Limerick to Boyle, via Ennis, Tuam, 
Dunmore, and Castlereagh, p. 78. 

16. Limerick to Dublin, ria Roscrea, Mary- 
borough, and Kildare, p. 79. 

17. Limerick to Athlone, via Lough Derg 
and the River Shannon, p. 80. 

18. Killarney to Kenmare, via Valentia, 
and Waterville, p. 81. 

19. Dublin to Galway, ria Mullingar, Ath- 
lone, and Ballinasloe, p. 82. 

20. Galway to Clifden, ria Oughterard 
and Ballinahinch, p. 83. 

21. Dublin to Westport, via Mullingar, Ath- 
lone, Roscommon, Castlereagh, and Castle- 
bar, p. 84. 

22. Westport to Galway, rva Ballinrobe 
and Headford, p. 86. 

23. Westport to Leenane and the Killery, 
p. 87. 
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24. Dublin to Sligo, via Mullingar, Car- 
rick, and Boyle, p. &&. 

25. Sligo to Londonderry, via Ballyshan- 
non, Donegal, and Strabane, p. 88. 

26. Dublin to Ballyshannon, via Mul- 
lingar, Cavan, Clones, and Enniskillen, p. 
90. 

27. Dublin to Londonderry, cia Mullin- 
gar, Clones, Omagh, and Strabane, p. 91. 

28. Dublin to Belfast, cia Drogheda and 
Dundalk, p. 91. 

29. Dublin to Kingstown, and excursions 
in the vicinity, p. 93. 

30. Dundalk to Enniskillen, via Castle- 
Blayney and Clones, p, 94. 

31. Belfast to Londonderry, via Antrim 
and Coleraine (branch to Portrush and 
Giant's Causeway), p. 94. 

32. Belfast to Enniskillen, ria Portadown, 
Armagh, and Clones, p. 95. 

33. Newry to Belfast, ria Rostrever, New- 
castle, and Downpatrick, p. 95. 

34. Drogheda to Belfust, via Navan, Kells, 
and Oldcastle, p. 97. 

35. Coleraine to Belfast, by the Great 
Coast Road, via the Giant’s Causeway and 
Ballycastle, p. 98. 

All the routes of any importance are 
given above. To make them all will oc- 
cupy two months. A ten days’ trip would 
be landing at Queenstown, Cork and ex- 
cursions, Blarney, Youghal, Killarney by 
rail, excursions, rail to Dublin, Belfast, 
the Giant’s Causeway, Londonderry, and 
steamer to Glasgow. 

After reading a description of the differ- 
ent objects of interest described in the 
‘* Guide,” the traveler will decide what he 
prefers to sec, and will know the length of 
time he wishes to devote to this interesting 
country. 
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Tue island of Ireland is, from point to| Point, Cahore Point, Howth Head, Ben- 


point, 300 miles long by 200 wide ; on three | more Head, and Bengore Head. 


Not far 


sides—the north, west, and south— it is! from the last is the Giant’s Causeway, of 


bounded by the waters of the Atlantic, and 
on the east by the Irish Sea, which commu- 
nicates with the Atlantic on the northeast 
by the North Channel (separating Scotland 
and Ireland), 14 miles wide, and on the 
southeast by St. George’s Channel (sepa- 
rating Ireland and Wales), 70 miles wide. 

The island possesses an area of about 
32,513 square miles, which presents mostly 
a level surface, the mountains being con- 
fined to regions near the coasts. A great 
plain stretches from Galway Bay on the west 
to Dublin Bay on the east, extending north- 
ward as far as Lough Neagh, and south- 
ward nearly to the borders of Waterford. A 
large portion of this plain is composed of 
bog-land, which is very extensive in Ire- 
land, covering about 12,500 square miles, 
or nearly two fifths of the entire surface of 
the island. These bogs are of two kinds— 
the red and fibrous, or the black and com- 
pact—and are readily susceptible of drain- 
age, as they lie in every case at some level 
above the elevation of the sea. The red 
bogs are the most numerous, and are found 
for the greater part in the central plain; 
they are capable of being reclaimed for cul- 
tivation, and now furnish an abundance of 
peat, the fuel mostly used by the people 
of Ireland. 

The mountains of Ireland, instead of form- 
ing continuous chains, stand in detached 
groups at different parts of the coast, sep- 
arating the interior plain from tho sea. 
None of these reach to any great height, 
the highest (Macgillicuddy’s Recks, Lake 
Killarney) attaining only an altitude of 
3413 feet. They may be divided into six 
groups: three on the eastern coast, the 
mountains of Wicklow, Mourne, and An- 
trim ; on the northwest, the mountains of 
Donegal; on the west, the mountains of 
Connemara; and on the southwest, the 
mountains of Kerry. 

The most prominent capes along the 
coast of Ireland, beginning on the north, 
and proceeding in a westerly direction, are: 
Malin Head, Horn Head, Rossan Point, Er- 
ris Head, Achill Head, Slyne Head, Loop 
Head, Kerry Head, Dunmore Head, Mizen 
Head, Cape Clear, Carnsore Point, Greenore 
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world-wide fame, an immense promontory 
formed of huge piles of prismatic columns, 
arranged with a most perfect regularity 
side by side, and projecting more than a 
thousand feet into the sea. 

The word lough in Ireland, like that of 
loch in Scotland, is applied equally to salt- 
water inlets or to inland lakes. Of the 
former, the principal ones on the northern 
coast are Loughs Foyle and Swilly; on the 
western coast, Donegal Bay, Clew Bay, Gal- 
way Bay, the Shannon’s Mouth, Dingle Bay, 
Kenmare Bay, and Bantry Bay; on the 
south, the harbors of Cork and Waterford, 
the former being capable cf navigation by 
ships of the largest size; and on the east, 
Dublin, Dundalk, and Dundrum Bays, and 
Strangford and Belfast Loughs. 

No country in Europe possesses so large 
an area of fresh-water lakes, in proportion 
to its size, as Ireland. Lough Neagh, in 
the province of Ulster, is one of the three 
largest in Europe, and has an area of over 
90,000 acres. The other principal lakes 
arc the Corrib, Erne, Allen, Ree, Derg, 
Mask, and Killarney. The last-named, 
situated in the mountains of Kerry, are 
three in number, an Upper, Lower, and 
Middle Lake, covering an area of about 
6000 acres, and are highly celebrated for 
their picturesque scenery. 

Rivers.—The principal river in Ireland, 
as well as the largest in the United King- 
dom, is the Shannon, which measures from 
its source in the County of Cavan, at a 
height of 345 feet above the level of the 
sea, to its mouth, a distance of 224 miles, 
passing on its course through the lakes Al- 
len, Ree, and Derg. It has been made nav- 
igable from Lough Allen to the sea, 213 
miles, by means of a few artificial cuts, one 
of which was made to avoid the rapids of 
Doonas, just above Limerick. The River 
Suck, on the right bank, is its principal 
tribu The other principal rivers of 
Ireland are, on the north, the Bann and 
Foyle; to the east, the Slaney, Liffey, 
Boyne, and Lagan; and to the south, the 
Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, Barrow, and 
Suir. Of these the Barrow ranks second in 
length and importance; the Liffey, upon 
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hich Dublin stands, is not navigable ; the 
pe, although draining an extensive tract 
Let land, and discharging its waters into 
Cork Harbor, is not navigable above Cork. 
The Barrow and Suir rise in the Slieve- 
tbleom Mountains, and unite in Waterford 
erbor; the former is navigable as far as 
pAthy, a distance of sixty miles, and the 
latter as far as Clonivel, forty miles up the 
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Minerals.— Although coal occurs in many 
s of Ireland, it is comparatively little 
nwerked, being of inferior quality to that 
and in Scotland and England, and the 
fpeincipal towns being consequently sup- 
fed from those countries. Peat, as before 
ated, is the exclusive fuel of the laboring 
population. Iron is to be found in many 
places, hut is not worked, owing to the 
pearcity of coal; while the produce of the 
fepper and lead mines, in the counties of 
(ork, Kerry, and Waterford, is not consid- 
@rable. Granite, marble, and slate also oc- 
gar to some extent. 
« Mineral springs are not numerous, but 
quay be found at Mallow, the water of which 
m saline; at Castle Connell, near Limer- 
chalybeate ; and at Swanlinbar and 
acan, sulphurous. 
q Camate.—The climate of Ireland is much 
Wore moist than that of England, and the 
mperature has a more equal sway, the 
#xtremes of heat and cold being confined 
Phin narrower limits. The air is at all 
mes filled with moisture, while the aver- 
age number of days upon which rain falls 
4-8 greater than in any country in Europe 
(208 days annually). The beautiful ver- 
dant aspect for which Ireland is so cele- 
" brated is the result of this humidity, which 
& caused by the insular situation of the 
@uutry, as well as by the prevalence of 
Westerly winds, which sweep over the isl- 
and during three fourths of the year, leav- 
iag on their way the vapors of the Atlan- 
tie with which they are charged. 

Ireland was formerly covered with ex- 
tensive forests, traces of which may still be 
found in the numerous bogs, where whole 
tranks of trees are often discovered. These 
forests, however, have now almost entire- 
ly been cut down, and wood is compara- 
tively scarce. Plants and animals are 
mostly similar to those found in Great 
Britain, but fruits, such as peaches, grapes, 
@c., do not ripen as in other countzies, 
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except with the greatest care and atten- 
tion. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces— 
Munster, Connaught, Leinster, and Ulster 
—and into thirty-two counties. It con- 
tains a population of nearly 6,000,000, a 
decrease of 2,000,000 in the last twenty 
years, and is governed by a lord-lieutenant 
appointed by the Crown of England. Its 
situation, both financially and commercial- 
ly, has greatly improved during the last 
fifteen years. 

Linen is now the staple manufacture of 
Ireland, and, together with the well-known 
Irish poplins, is produced in large quanti- 
ties for foreign use. Woolens, silks, cot- 
tons, muslin, gloves, paper, and glass are 
also manufactured to a greater or less cx- 
tent. 

Ireland is becoming well supplied with 
railroads, there being some twenty lines in 
full operation, extending from the extreme 
north and south, and east and west. In 
every direction not taken by railroads, 
good jaunting-cars may be procured at the 
rate of twelve cents per mile for a single 
person, or sixteen cents fortwo. The roads 
are all very fine, and, to the honor of the 
country, no tolls. The jaunting-cars are 
mostly made for the accommodation of four 
persons, but there are larger ones which 
serve as stage-coaches. In procuring seats, 
be particular to inform yourself from what 
quarter the wind is blowing, as these con- 
veyances are uncovered, and, should tho 
weather be cold or rainy, you may prefer 
sitting with your back tothe wind. A thin 
water-proof coat and apron are very req- 
uisite on these occasions ; also a strap with 
which to attach yourself to the car during 
the night in case you should fall aslecp. 

We would most decidedly recommend 
travelers who intend visiting Ireland and 
Scotland to disembark at Queenstown, the 
harbor of Cork, visiting the celebrated lakes 
of Killarney and the wild scenery of Con- 
nemara, then going north through Dub- 
lin, Belfast, and Coleraine, cross the Chan- 
nel to Glasgow, visit the principal places 
in Scotland, and afterward work up to Lon- 
don, visiting th> principal objects of inter- 
ost on their way. 

After being landed by the tug which 
meets the steamer to take off passengers 
and mails, proceed at once to the Queen’s 
Hotel, a very good house near the landing, 
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where many will be glad to repose after 
the trials and discomforts of a sea voyage, 
and again enjoy a good bed and meal such 
as are to be found only on terra firma. 
Queenstown was formerly called the ‘‘ Cove 
of Cork,’’ but its name was changed in 
honor of Queen Victoria, who landed here 
when making her visit to Ireland in 1849. 
Population 10,340. It is six miles dis- 
tant from Cork, for which city it forms one 
of the finest harbors in the United King- 
dom, or even in the world. The entire 
navies of Europe could float in it with 
complete protection from the weather on 
every side. The entrance is admirably 
defended by two forts, one on either side 


of the channel. There is also the West-- 


moreland Fort on Spike’s Island, which 
contains a convict prison; the inmates, 
numbering nearly one thousand, are kept 
continually at work on the forts. An or- 
der from the governor is required by trav- 
elers wishing to visit the island. Rocky 
Island contains the gunpowder, ten thou- 
sand barrels of which are kept in cham- 
bers excavated out of the solid rock. An 
order from the commandant of ordnance 
is required to visit this island. Hawlbow- 
line Island contains a tank capable of 
bolding five thousand tuns of fresh water. 
No order necessary here. The harbor of 
Cork is noted principally for its beautiful 
scenery, and the town is becoming quite 
important as a watering-place on account 
of the salubrity and equality of the climate. 
The harbor is also celebrated for the num- 
ber of regattas which take place annually. 
The splendid Inman line of steamers are 
arriving and departing four times a week 
for New York. To the west of the town 
there is a beautiful promenade formed from 
a substantial quay erected in 1848. It was 
into this harbor that Admiral Drake, of the 
British navy, retreated when chased by the 
Spaniards; then into “‘ Drake’s Pool,’’ up 
a creek called Crosshaven, where he was so 
effectually hidden that the Spaniards, after 
several days’ search, gave him up in de- 
spair, thinking he must have reached the 
Channel again by magic. 

Steamers leave Queenstown several times 
per day for Cork. Although the scenery 
is very beautiful on the river, we advise 
taking the cars, which leave nearly every 
hour for Cork. 

Steamers sail three times a day to Agha- 
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da and Cloyne, where travelers who have 
time to spare can visit the Castle of Rostel- 
lan, the former residence of the princely 
O’Briens, marquesses of Thomond. In the 
modern residence, which is beautifully sit- 
uated at the eastern end of the harbor, is 
kept the ancient sword of the famous Bri- 
an Boroihme, who was an ancestor of the 
O’Briens. The grounds are very beauti- 
ful, and visitors are freely admitted. A 
visit should be made to Castle Mary, the 
residence of Mr. Longfield, where may be 
seen one of those Druidical remains pe- 
culiar to Ireland, and known as ‘ Crom- 
lechs,”’ supposed by some to have been used 
as sepulobral monuments, and by others 
for sacrificial purposes. There are two 
cromlechs on this estate: the larger one is 
a stone fifteen feet long, eight broad, and 
three thick, one end resting on the ground 
and the other supported by two upright 
stones; the smaller one is of a triangular 
shape, and of the same inclination. It is 
supposed the inclined position was given 
that the blood of the victims slain upon 
them might run off freely. There are 
some to be seen in Wales, and, as in Ire- 
land, they are generally seen near the sea. 

Cloyne, about one mile from Castle Ma- 
ry, is noted for its ancient cathedral of the 
14th century, and its round tower, one of 
the antiquities of Ireland, which was used 
for the double purpose of a belfry and for 
safety and defense. The height of this 
tower is one hundred feet, but the embat- 
tlements, which are ten feet high, are mod- 
ern. 


ROUTE No. 1. 


Queenstown to Cork, and excursions in the 
The distance from Queenstown to Cork 
is twelve miles, and may be performed 
either direct by rail, or by steamer, call- 
ing at Monkstown, Passage, and Blackrock. 
The distance may be done by rail in half 
an hour, while the steamer requires an 
hour. As the railroad rons parallel with 
and near the river, no advantages of scen- 
ery are lost by taking the quicker route. 

Cork is a city of ancient origin, dating 
back to the ninth century, when the Danes 
invaded and held it in possession until it 
was taken by the English under Henry II. 
in the twelfth century. It was then under 
the rule of Dermot M‘Carthy, prince of 
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Cork. 


Desmond. For several centuries the in- 
vaders were greatly harassed by the neigh- 
boring chiefs, and in their turn retaliated 
on the surrounding country. During the 
wars of the Protectorate, 1649, Cork took 
the side of the ill-fated Charles, but was 
surprised and captured. The cruelties then 
perpetrated by Cromwell upon the poor 
citizens are almost unparalleled in the an- 
nals of warfare. It was again besieged for 
five days by Marlborough in the reign of 
William IIT. 


Cork contains at the present time 78,642 
inhabitants. The principal hotel, and the 
best in the south of Ireland, is the Jm- 
perial, finely conducted by Mr. Curry. 
Attached to the house are the City Read- 
ing-rooms, to which visitors at the ho- 
tel are freely admitted. The city is situ- 
ated on both banks of the River Lee, which 
is crossed by nine bridges, all of mod- 
ern construction and elegant architecture. 
The principal streets and suburbs are well 
paved and lighted, but the back and nar- 
row streets are generally in a poor condi- 
tion. It was formerly the second city in 
Ireland in size and commerce, but Belfast 
now takes that place. Thero aro no man- 
ufactures of importance in Cork, but its 
brewcries, distilleries, tanneries, and found- 
eries do a large business, while its expert 
to England of corn, provisions, and live- 
stock is considerable. A large business in 
the butter-trade is also carried on. The 
principal public buildings of Cork are the 
small cathedral church of St. Finbar, which 
is unworthy the reputation of Cork, with 
the exception of the tower, which is an- 
cient. It was built in 1735. It is, how- 
ever, soon to be replaced by a new cathe- 
dral. Near it aro the bishop's palace, and 
cemetery. At the western end of the Grand 
Parade is the court-house, which is much 
admired for its graceful appearance. The 
Church of St. Anne is remarkable for its 
magnificent position, commanding as it 
does a fine view ofthe wholecity. Its bells 
are one of the “‘ lions’’ of the city. Its ap- 
pearance is very picturesque and very droll, 
one side built of different colored stone from 
the other. Itis builtin stories. James II. 
heard mass here during his residence in 
_ Cork. On the northern side of the river 
there is a very bcautiful Presbyterian 
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church. The Church of the Holy Trinity is 
a handsome Gothic building, interesting 
from the fact that it was founded by Father 
Mathew, the temperance apostle, whose vis- 
it to the United States many of our travel- 
ers must remember, and whom all must 
revere, not only for the good he has done 
in his native country, but also in our own. 
(We have noticed in traveling through Ire- 
land that the most careful drivers, and 
those in whom their employers have the 
greatest confidence, are disciples of Father 
Mathew, and have drank neither ale nor 
spirits for twenty years.) The church con- 
tains a finely-stained glass window, as a 
memorial to Daniel O'Connell. A fine 
monument has recently been erected to 
Father Mathew in St. Patrick Street. The 
interior of the Roman Catholic church of 
St. Mary’s is very beautiful. There is aleo 
a church built in honor of St. Patrick. The 
City Jail and County Prison are both very 
fine buildings, the former built of limestone 
and the latter of red sandstone. On the 
southern side of the Lee, on a fine, eleva- 
ted position, is situated the beautiful build- 
ing built for Queen's College—seen to an ad- 
vantage on the way to visit Blarney Castle. 

Cork, if it had not its Victoria Park of 
140 acres, would, in ao great measure, be 
supplied with one by its contiguity to the 
Groves of Blarney, and its lovely surround- 
ings. The citizens also have a very beau- 
tiful walk bordering the river, called the 
Mardyke, which is about one mile long, and 
shaded by fine elm-trees, which form a 
beautiful arch overhead; when lighted at 
night, it presents a very charming appear- 
ance. It was in Cork that William Penn 
became a convert to Quakerism. He was 
visiting the city on business relating to his 
father’s property when he was converted. 
Cork must ever be a place of great resort 
to travelers, if only for its contiguity to 
Blarney Castle and the ‘‘Groves of Blar- 
ney,’ which are situated some six miles 
from the city. There are two roads by 
which to reach the castle in addition to the 
railway; but as the last sets you down 
over a mile from the castle, we would ad- 
vise taking a carriage or car from the Im- 
perial Hotel, and drive by the Sunday’s 
Well Road and Blarney Lane, which winds 
nearly all the way along the banks of the 
lovely silver Lee, embracing exquisite view? 
of Queen's College, the pesatital grount 
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of Blackrock, and richly clothed heights of 
Glenmire. Distance five miles; price of a 
car, 3s.6d. Do not allow your driver to 
return by the short and much less pleasing 
route of Blackpool and the northern sub- 
urbs. Carriages may be hired from Mr. 
Curry, impertal Hotel. ‘The noted cas- 
tle of Blarney was long the residence of the 
younger branch of the royal race of M‘Car- 
thy, by whom it was erected in the 15th 
century. The ruins consist of a dungeon 
120 feet high, with other lower remains less 
massive, but still so strong as to have ren- 
dered it impregnable before the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder. Do not fail to descend 
to the basement on the outside, not only to 
examine the curious caves and natural ex- 
cavations made in its rocky foundation, but 
to obtain a proper idea of its original size 
and strength; nearly the whole mass is 
charmingly covered with ivy. On the 
river side the guide will point out the 
place where its defenders poured down the 
molten lead on the heads of Cromwell's 
followers, The great reputation, however, 
that Blarney Castle has acquired through- 
out the world has been through the “ Blar- 
ney Stone,’’ which is said to endow the per- 
son who kisses it with such persuasive 
eloquence, such an irresistible whecdling 
tongue, that no lady can resist him; hence 
the song : 
‘** There is a stone there, 
That, whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never mizses 
To grow eloquent. 
*Tis he may clamber 
Toa lady‘s chamber, 
Or become a member 
Of Parliament. 
A clever epouter 
He'll sure turn out, or 
An out and outer 
To be let alone! 
Don't hope to hinder him, 
Sure he's a pilgrim 
From the Blarney Stone.” 

This stone is situated at the northern an- 
gle, 20 feet below the summit, and bears 
the following inscription : ‘‘ Cormach Mac- 
Curthy fortis mi fiort fecit, 1446 ;"' but, for 
the accommodation of travelers, as this 
stone is mostly inaccessible, there is anoth- 
er kept on the floor of the first apartment 
you enter, which you will be assured has 
the same virtue as the other: we think, in 
this one respect, the guide may be implicit- 
ly believed! Iv is very difficult to tell 
whence ov tho reputation of this stone, 
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but in former ages the peasantry firmly 
believed in its virtue, and the word “ Blar- 
ney”’ has become of world-wide celebrity. 
The “Groves of Blarney,’’ which adjoin 
the castle, are still very beautiful. It is 
said they were formerly adorned with stat- 
ues, grottoes, fountains, and bridges; al- 
though theso have disappeared, we still 
have the 
** Gravel-walks there 
For speculation 
And converzation.” 
Croker, in his ‘‘Songs of Ireland,’ wrote 
of them thus: 
** The groves of Blamey, 
They look so charming 
Down by the purling 
Of sweet, silent streama, 
Being banked with posies 
‘That spontaneous grow there, 
Planted in order 
By the sweet rock close. 


**°Tis there the daisy, 
And the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, 

And the rose so fair ; 
The daffodowndilly, 
Likewise the lily— 

Alt flowers that ecent 
‘lhe ewect, fragrant air.’ 

The old woman who has charge of the 
castle, and the old man who unlocks the 
beauties of the “Groves,” each expect a 
shilling; sixpence to the woman at the 
lodge, and a shilling to your outside guide, 
will be necessary. 

A short distance from the castle lics the 
lovely little lake of Blarney, to which is 
attached another tradition. ’Tis said that 
M‘Carthy, earl of Clancarty, whose posses- 
sions were confiscated during the Revolu- 
tion, threw all his family plate into the lake 
at a certain spot; that the secret is never 
known but to three of his descendants at a 
time; that before one dies he communi- 
cates it to another of the family. The se- 
cret is to be religiously kept until one of the 
descendants again becomes possessed of 
the property. Tis also said that herds of 
beautiful white cows rise at certain seasons 
from the bottom of the lake to graze on the 
bordering pastures! ; Blarney Cestle is the 
property of Sir G. Colthurst, M.P., and is 
freely opened to the public. 

About two miles from the castle is the 
celebrated hydropathic establishment of 
Dr. Barter, where the first of the Turkish 
Baths, now to be found in all parts of 
Great Britain, was erected in 1844. 
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ROUTE No. 2. 

Cork to Bantry, via Bandon.—This route 
is performed by rail as far as Danmanway, 
and thence by stage to Bantry. Distance 
57 miles. 

After leaving the Cork terminus of the 
Cork and Bandon Railway on Albert Quay, 
the train passes over the Chetwynd Via- 
duct, and soon reaches Waterfall Station, 
where a most beautiful view of Cork, with 
its suburbs and lovely surrounding scenery, 
may be obtained. The ruins of Mourne 
Abbey and the remains of a Danish fort 
are then passed before the train reaches a 
junction, where a branch line diverges to 
Kinsale. (Hotels, Royal George and Army 
and Narg). 

The town of Kinsale stands 10 miles 
distant from this junction, at the mouth of 
the River Bandon; the streets rise one 
above the other on the slope of Compass 
Hill, giving the place a very pretty ap- 
pearance from a little distance. It is a 
place of considerable historic importance, 
being one of the oldest towns in Ireland. 
Popalation 6404. During the wars of the 
Protectorate it was one of the first to de- 
clare in favor of Cromwell, and was sub- 
requently the scene of several important 
engagements. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it was held fcr some 
time by a force of Spaniards, who landed 
here to aid the insurgents, and who were 
expelied with the greatest difficulty. Al- 
most nothing remains of the old walls and 
fortifications; on the western side of the 
harbor stand the ruins of the old fortress 
of Castlenapack and of Ringrove Castle, 
the seat of the De Courcys. To the south 
of the town, at the extremity of a promon- 
tory which projects three miles into the 
sea, stands the Jight-house, 243 feet high, 
which is one of the first objects seen by our 
countrymen on afriving at Queenstown. 
The light from here is visible in clear 
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weather at a distance of 20 nautical miles. 
Not far from the light-house stands the 
ruined castle of Duncearney, which was 
built by John de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, 
who received the title of Baron of Kinsale, 
together with a grant of the surrounding 
country, during the reign of Henry IT. 

Returning by the main road to Bandon, 
the line passes close to the picturesque 
ruins of Dundaniel Castle, where the River 
Brinny unites with the Bandon, and enters 
through a tunnel into the Bandon valley, 
and then crosses the river to Innishannon 
Station, two miles from Bandon. The town 
of Bandon (Devonshire Arms) is one of the 
most important in the south of Ireland. 
Its distilleries and breweries are of con- 
siderable magnitude. Population 6131. 
The environs are decidedly beautiful, and 
the castle and grounds of the Earl of Ban- 
don are well worth a visit. The gardens 
and conservatories are freely shown to the 
public, except on Sundays. The Bandon 
River is noted for its trout and salmon 
fishing. 

At Bandon the Cork and Bandon Line 
ends, and the West Cork Railway com- 
mences. The road from here is not so in- 
teresting, except for the handsome private 
mansions which lie dotted along its course, 
until we pass Ballineen, near which an an- 
cient bridge, composed of several small 
arches, crosses the river leading to Bally- 
money. Proceeding along the banks of 
the river, through scenery of unsurpassed 
loveliness, we pass the Castle of Ballina- 
carrig, a former stronghold of the O'Hur- 
leys, reduced to its present ruined condi- 
tion in the time of Cromwell. The in- 
terior contains some curious carvings and 
inscriptions. 

Dunmanway (population 2044) is a thriv- 
ing village, lying at the foot of the hills 
which separate the Bandon valley from that 
of the Lee. The railroad now ends here, 
but will eventually extend to Drimoleague, 
seven miles nearer to Bantry. At the pres- 
ent time cars and coaches, in connection 
with the company, run from here to Ban- 
try. The road passes over bieak and bar- 
ren country utterly uninteresting to the 
traveler, until passing through a deep 
gorge the Boy of Bantry suddenly cursts 
upon his view. At the heed of the hay 
lies the town, while facing it stands Whiddy 


Island, crowned with an imposing fort; 
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Hungry Hill, the Sugar Loaf, and the Cahir 
Mountains may be seen in the distance. 
This bay has twice been selected by the 
French for their descents on the Irish 
coast: once in 1689, when an engagement 
took place here between the French fleet 
and Admiral Herbert, ending to the ad- 
vantage of the former; and again in 1796, 
when they appeared off the coast with a 
fleet manned by 15,000 men, but which was 
dispersed by a severe storm. 

Bantry.—Hotels, Lannin’s and Godson's. 
(The coach stops at the first of these 
houses.) Population 2421. 

The town is small, and contains little 
of interest, unless we except Seacourt, the 
seat of the Earl of Bantry, a very beauti- 
ful place, which should be visited if you 
have time. The ruins of a Franciscan 
friary, founded by an O’Sullivan in 1466, 
may be seen within the demesne, together 
with the extensive cemetery attached. 


ROUTE No. 3. 


Cork to Kenmare and Killarney, via Ma- 
croon.-— Distance 73 miles. 

The railway is open from Cork to Ma- 
croon, a distance of 23 miles, and coaches 
run during the summer season. Four miles 
from Cork we pass Carrigrohane Castle, 
formerly a stronghold of the M‘Carthys, 
situated in a most delightful spot. Farther 
on we pass the ruined church of Inniscarra, 
which is situated at the confluence of the 
Rivers Lee and Bride. At Carrigadrohid, 
where we cross the River Lee by a bridge 
built by Cromwell, notice the picturesque 
castle built on a rock in the middle of 
the river. It was erected by a M‘Car- 
thy, and was besieged by the English in 
the middle of the 17th century. The En- 
glish governor captured the Bishop of Ross, 
but promised him his liberty if he would 
prevail on the garrison of the castle to sur- 
render, instead of which, when brought be- 
fore the castle, he besought them to pro- 
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long the struggle, for which he was hung 
on the spot by the English. 

Seven miles more we pass the ruins of 
Mashanaglas Castle, built by Owen M‘Le- 
viney, and one mile more to Macroon, the 
terminus of the railway. Population 3193. 
The Queen's Hotel is the best. The town is 
prettily situated in the valley of the Sallune. 
Its only object of attraction is its castle, 
which must be highly interesting to all 
Pennsylvanians as being the birthplace of 
Admiral Penn, father of William Penn, who 
was born inside its walls. It was erected in 
the reign of King John, and was destroyed 
several times in the 17th century. The 
distance from Macroon to Killarney by 
Kenmare direct is fifty miles, and to Ban- 
try by Inchigeela thirty-four. Before ar- 
riving at the lakes of Inchigeela we pass, 
on our left, the Castle Masters, one of the 
strongholds of the O’Learys. The lakes 
of Inchigeela are formed by the expansion 
of the River Lee, and present a panorama 
of most lovely scenery. On an island in 
one of these lakes is a ruin called the Her- 
mitage of St. Finnbar, where there is a 
holy well, which in former times was held 
in high reverence by the inhabitants, and 
was a place of pilgrimage for the peasant- 
ry, who believed its waters were a sure 
cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
The tradition is thus: St. Patrick, after 
banishing the reptiles out of the country, 
overlooked one hideous monster, a wingod 
dragon, which desolated the adjacent coun- 
try, and power was conferred on St. Finn- 
bar to drown the monster in the lake, on 
condition of erecting a church where the 
waters of the lake met the tide, which ac- 
counts for the present cathedral of Cork. 
After passing through the wild and gloomy 
pass of Keimaneigh, the town of Bantry 
appears below. 

From Bantry one can proceed to Glen- 
gariff either by land or water; but, al- 
though the wild scenery of the bay is very 
beautiful, we would advise continuing by 
car, as the most beautiful part of this route 
commences at Bantry. 

The road follows the northeast bend of 
the bay, and soon crosses the Mealagh, 
whose waters fall here over a ledge of 
rocks, producing a very pretty cascade. 
The road just taken by the tourist through 
the pass of Keimaneigh meets the Bantry 
road just after the Orovane is crossed, and 
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enters the charming valley of Glengariff, 
so justly admired by travelers. Glengariff 
is the name of an indentation of coast in 
the northwestern part of Bantry Bay, and 
of a small river of which this harbor is the 
mouth. A day or two might easily be 
speat in the town (Hotels, Royal and Ban- 
try Arms) for the better enjoyment of the 
beauties of the surrounding country. Glen- 
gariff Castle, the property of R. H. White, 
Esq., should by all means be visited—the 
grouads being freely opened to travelers. 
Cromwell's Bridge, erected by the Protect- 
or when in pursuit of the O’Sallivans, is a 
very interesting ruin, standing on the old 
Bearhaven road. 

The road from Glengariff to Kenmare 
(population 1205) is mostly cut through the 
solid rock, and is noted for its wild and rug- 
ged beauty ; distance 16 miles. The town is 
entered by a beautiful suspension bridge 470 
feet in length. Principal hotel, Lansdowne 
Arms. Kenmare is a small, neat town be- 
longing to the Marquis of Lansdowne; good 
salmoa-fishing may be had in the vicinity. 
The views on the road from here to Kil- 
laraey (20 miles) may be truly styled most 
magnificent ; at the highest point on the 
way the view embraces the three lakes 
with their fairy scenery, the wild grandeur 
of the Gap of Dunloe, together with the 
crested tops of the Shehy Mountains, Man- 
getton, Tore, and Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 
We next cross Gallway’s Bridge, and, pass- 
ing through a tunnel, drive along the base 
of Torc Mountain until we reach the Royal 
Vict.ria Hotel, Killarney (Route No.6). 


ROUTE No. 4. 
vurk to the Lakes of Killarney by rail, 
via Mallow Junction.—Time, three hours. 
This is far the quickest, though most 
uninteresting route for reaching Killarney. 
Leaving the city, the train rans through a 
long tunnel, and passes on the right the 
ruins of the celebrated Blarney Castle, al- 
ready described. Farther on we come to 
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the ruins of Mourne Abbey, near the village 
of Ballinamona, and soon reach the town 
of Mallow (population 4165), formerly a wa- 
tering-place of considerable notoriety. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Blackwa- 
ter River, and is clean and well built, the 
mediaval aspect of building predominating. 
There is a good spa-house, library, and read- 
ing-room. This town formed part of the 
territory of the Earl of Desmond, and was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir D. Nor- 
reys after the eari’s attainder. The castle 
is a modern Elizabethan edifice, situated on 
the bank of the Blackwater River, near the 
east end of the town. The square tower, 
the only remaining portion of the old for- 
tress, stands within the grounds. 

At Mallow the Killarney Junction Rail- 
way tarns off to the right, passing at a short 
distance the ruins of Dromaneen Castle ; 
farther on to the left stands another ruin 
crowning the summit of Gazabo Hill, while 
at Kanturk we pass an unfinished castle 
commenced by the Macarthys during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Its building was inter- 
rupted by order of the Queen, on the ground 
that it might prove detrimental to the state. 
The train next enters the glen formed by 
the meeting of the Boghra and Caherbarna 
Mountains, and reaches Millstreet. Dris- 
hane Castle, the seat of H. Wallis, Esq., is 
situated about a mile distant from this town. 
This castle was built by Dermot Macarthy 
in 1436, and remained in the possession of 
his family until 1641, when it was forfeited 
by his descendant Donagh. 

Skinnagh Station is the last before reach- 
ing Killarney. A little to the left of the 
station stands Flesk Castle, the seat of Mr. 
Coltsman. 


ROUTE No. 5. 


Cork to Youghal and Blackwater River to 
Fermoy, and return va Mallow.—Since the 
opening of the railroad between Cork and 
Youghal, a distance of 28 miles, many tour- 
ists ascend the beautiful vege River, 
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not only for the purpose of angling, but for 
enjoying scenery not surpassed in loveli- 
ness by any thing in the United Kingdom. 
The river is noted for its abundance of sal- 
mon, trout, and perch. This excursion may 
be made, if necessary, in one day, by taking 
the first train from Cork, spending an hour 
or two at Youghal, then proceeding on the 
steamer to Cappoquin, which is as far as the 
Blackwater is navigable ; from Cappoquin 
to Lismore and Fermoy by post-car, and at 
Fermoy taking the train to Mallow Janc- 
tion, and thence to Cork. 

The situation of Youghal, on the side of 
a hill overlooking the mouth of the Black- 
water, is exceedingly beautiful and pictur- 
esque. Population 6081. The town (De- 
vonshire Arms) contains several objects of 
interest to the traveler, among others the 
house occupied by Sir Walter Raleigh when 
living here as magistrate in 1588, and the 
Collegiate Church of St. Mary, one of the 
many ancientreligious foundations abound- 
ing in this neighborhood. This church, 
founded in the 13th century, is situated 
on the side of a precipitous slope thickly 
overgrown with trees, on the summit of 
which a portion of the ancient walls of the 
town are still standing. surmounted by five 
of the cannon formerly belonging to the 
old fort of Youghal. The church, although 
small, is very beautiful ; it is built in the 
early pointed style of architecture, and in 
the form of a Latin cross. It contains sev- 
eral curious monuments, coffin-lids bearing 
Norman-French inscriptions, and in the 
north aisle a peculiar wooden cradle, where 
the sword of the corporation was formerly 
placed. In this aisle may also be seen the 
tomb and recumbent figure of -Thomas, 
eighth Earl of Desmond, Lord-deputy of 
Ireland, who founded in 1464 “ Our Lady's 
College of Youghal,’’ situated by the side 
of the church. Of this building there is 
hardly a remainir ; vestige, a new house 
having been built on the site in 1782. Both 
college and church were desecrated in 1579 
by the rebellious Earl of Desmond. 

The Warden's House, celebrated as the 
residence of Sir Walter Ralcigh (1588-89), 
and where he entertained Spenser while 
that poet was preparing his “ Faerie 
Queene ”’ for publication, is situated to the 
north of the church; it is built in the old 
English style ofarchitecture, and dates from 
the 15th century. Some of the rooms are 
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wainscoted and decorated with carved oak. 
A luxurious -growth of arbutus plants, as 
well as bavs, yews, and myrtles, ornament 
the garden. Here also the first potato was 
planted in Ireland by Sir Walter, and here, 
for the first time, the air of Hibernia was 
scented by the fragrant weed of our own 
Virginia. During the reign of Elizabeth 
a large portion of the surrounding territory 
was granted to Sir Walter, who disposed 
of it to Mr. Boyle, author and philosopher, 
in 1602. From this Boyle, who was cre- 
ated Earl of Cork, was descended the lady 
who married the fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire, and who inherited all the estates, so 
that the present owner of Chatsworth, the 
most beautiful residence in England, is ‘also 
the owner of this delightful district. 

Youghal has greatly improved during 
the last ten years. New buildings have 
in many places replaced most dilapidated 
predecessors, and every attempt is being 
made for infusing commercial activity, and 
fur transforming the town into an attract- 
ive watering-place, for which it already pos- 
sesses, in the shape of a natural resource, a 
good sandy beach excellently adapted to 
sea-bathing. 

Those fond of inspecting antiquities 
should make an excursion to Ardmore, five 
miles distant from Youghal, before proceed- 
ing up the Blackwater. These antiquities 
consist of a round tower, cathedral, oratory, 
church, and well, all bearing the name of 
St. Declan—a missionary born in the be- 
ginning of the 5th century of noble family — 
who founded here a seminary for the pur- 
pose of diffusing Christianity far and wide, 
and whose influence is said to have soon 
extended over all parts of Ireland. The 
most ancient part of the cathedral is the 
choir, which is separated from the nave by 
a beautiful pointed arch. In the interior 
are two Ogham stones, discovered in 1854 
-55, on one of which is the inscription, 
‘‘Lughndh died on the sea on a day he 
was a- fishing, and is entombed in the 
grave’s sanctuary.’ 

In the church-yard stands a round tow- 
er of five stories ,ninety feet in height. At 
the top are four windows facing the cardi- 
nal points: the bell which hung here is said 
to have been heard at a distance of eight 
miles, so strong was its tone. Two skel- 
etons were discovered at the base of this 
tower daring some excavations, which has 
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led to the belief that the round towers were 
generally used as places of sepulture. St. 
Declan's Oratovy is the most ancient of all 
the buildings ; it is a small hut fourteen 
feet long, with side walls projecting a little 
beyond the roof. The lintel of the door- 
way, now blocked up by earth, is formed 
ofa single stone. St. Declan’s Well is sit- 
vated on a steep cliff overhanging the sea. 
At the festival of St. Declan, held on the 
th of July, the peasantry flock here from 
all parts of the neighborhood, and perform 
penance by creeping under a huge boulder 
called St. Declan’s stone, by which act they 
are supposed to bencfit their physical health 
as well as their spiritual condition. 
Ardmore is reached by crossing the riv- 
er at Ferry Point from Youghal, and there 
engagin.; a carriage to go and return. 
Returning to our route up the Black- 
water, the steamer, after leaving Youghal, 
passes unde’ an immense timber bridge, the 
largest of its kind in Ireland. It crosses 
the river about a mile and a half from the 
town, and is upheld by fifty-seven sets of 
piers; its length is 1787 feet, which, with a 
causeway 1500 feet long with which it is con- 
nected, makes a total of 3287 feet. We next 
pass on the left the ruins of Rhincrew Ab- 
bey, situated on the summit of a hill bear- 
ing the same name. This abbey was found- 
ed by Raymond le Gros, and was once a 
preceptory of Tcomplars. The view from 
here is delightful. Farther on we notice 
the ruins of Temple Michael Castle, dating 
from the 14th century, and reduced to its 
present dilapidated condition by the forces 
of Cromwell. We next pass Ballinatry, the 
beautifal modern residence of the Hon. C. 
Smyth ; in the grounds are the ruins of the 
Abbey of Molano, founded in the 6th cent- 
ury, said to contain the remains of Ray- 
mond le Gros, the companion of Strongbow. 
Among some fine paintings possessed by 
Mr. Smyth, one of great interest is a full- 
length portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
Zucchero. After passing Cherrymount, 
]oughtane, and Clashmore House, the last 
the property of the Earl of Huntingdon, we 
reach the ruins of Strancally Castle, one 
of the many strongholds of the Desmonds. 
They stand on a cliff rising almost perpen- 
diculariy out of the water, with a cavern 
underneath (laid bare when the castle was 
blown up by order of the English govern- 
ment), formerly used as a prison, where 
Vol. 1.—C 2 
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many deeds of cruelty were enacted: a 
large hole may still be seen through which 
the victims of the castle’s owner were 
thrown into the river. After passing Vi)- 
lierston, we arrive at Dromana, the seat 
of Lord de Decies. Behind the modern 
mansion are the remains of a fine old cas- 
tle, another of the residences of the once 
powerful Desmonds. Here the cherry-tree. 
was first introduced from the Canary Isles 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and the death of 
the famous Countess of Desmond (who 
presented a petition to James I. at the En- 
glish court when 140 years of age) was oc- 
casioned by a fall from the branch of one 
of these trees(?). Climbing cherry-trees 
seems to be rather a juvenile amusement 
for an old lady of 140; but the story ts tn 
print, and should be believed. 

The village of Cappoquin, at the head 
of navigation, is most delightfully situated 
on the north bank of the river, and a few 
days might well be spent here (Powers’s), 
if the traveler have plenty of leisure. Pop- 
ulation 1526. Four miles from the town 
is the Trappist Convent of Melleray, an 
order of Mount St. Bernard. The build- 
ing, although a plain one in exterior, being 
built of stones picked up by the monks on 
the surroonding estate, contains a fine chap- 
el, with a beautiful stained-glass window. 
A large tract of barren land, granted to 
the brotherhood by Sir R. Keane, whose 
seat, Cappoquin House, lies in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, has been entirely re- 
claimed by the labors of the monks, who 
succeed in feeding and clothing themselves 
from the produce, and also in administer- 
ing largely to the wants of the poor of the 
vicinity. The rule of perfect silence is a)- 
lowed to be broken by one of the monks 
in favor of visitors, who are always most 
politely received. 

From Cappoquin to Lismore the route is 
performed by mail-car, through most beau- 
tiful scenery, in about three quarters of an 
hour. The cars leave at 10.45 A.M. and 
5.15 P.M., on week days only. 

Lismore, one of the most ancient towns 
of Ireland, contains a population of 1946. 
It was the seat of one of the four uni- 
versities existing in Ireland in the ‘th 
cen’.ury, which was destroyed by the Scan- 
dinaviane, after repeated attacks, in 8380, 
when the collegiate buildings were plun- 
dered and burned. A fortress was erected 
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here by King John in 1185, which afterward 
became and remained the residence of the 
bishops of the diocese until 1589, when it 
was granted to Sir Walter Raleigh. It be- 
came the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire (by marriage) in 1753, together with 
the other estates of the Earl of Cork. 

The castle, mostly buiJ¢ by the second 
Earl of Cork, stands on the summit of a 
cliff overlooking the Blackwater, and is 
shown to visitors by the housekeeper on 
sending in their cards. The interior of 
the castle is most beautifully decorated, 
and the views from the windows very fine, 
especially from the tapestried room, called 
after James II., when that monarch was 
entertained in 1690, and when, on entering 
the room, he started back affrighted at the 
view of the great depth at which the river 
flowed below, and accused his host of a de- 
sign to throw him into the abyss. The 
arms of the Earl of Cork may be seen over 
the gateway of the castle, and under the 
archway two spaces are visible, made to 
accommodate two horsemen, who mounted 
guard in ancient times in front of the first 
doorway, giving it the name of Riding 
House. A fine bridge, erected by the late 
Duke of Devonshire, crosses the Blackwa- 
ter just below the castle; near to it stands 
the cathedral, approached from the town 
through a beautifal avenue of trees. This 
building, restored by the Earl of Cork in 
1663, has since had many additions, and is 
well worth a visit. The stained windows 
of the choir, the oak carvings, and the Nor- 
man arch which forms the entrance, are all 
very fine. 

The distance from Lismore to Fermoy 
may be performed by rail in three quarters 
of an hour. 

Fermoy lies about 20 miles to the north- 
east of Cork, and 17 miles from Mallow 
Junction, and contains 7888 inhabitants. 
It is a flourishing town, mostly situated on 
the southern bank of the Blackwater, and 
is one of the largest military stations in 
Ireland. This prosperity is chiefly owing 
to a Mr. Anderson, a barrack contractor, 
who built here two barracks on the north 
side of the river, capable of accommodating 
8000 men, as well as a hotel, a military 
school, and several houses. The Black- 
water is crossed here by a fine stone bridge 
supported by 18 arches, also planned by 
Mr. Anderson. About a mile above Fer- 
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moy, and occupying both banks of the 
river, are the park and plantations of Cas- 
tle Hyde, within which the ruins of Cregy 
Castle may be seen. Convamore, the seat 
of the Ear] of Listowel, lies five miles from 
Fermoy on the north bank of the river; 
the park contains the ruins of Ballyhooley 
Castle, oncc a fortress of the Roches. Glan- 
worth Castle, the ancient seat of the Roches, 
is situated on a rocky eminence overlooking 
the Funcheon, and close by the village of 
Glanworth. The road to this village from 
Fermoy runs through the beautiful valley 
of the Fuancheon, and passes a curious al- 
tar of the Druids, called the Hag’s Bed. 
A holy well is situated under the walls of 
Glanworth Castle, while not far distant are 
the remains of a Dominican abbey found- 
ed by the Roches in 1227. 

If the traveler have time at his disposal, 
a few hours should be spared for an excur- 
sion from Fermoy to Mitchellstown and its 
famous stalactite caverns. The distance 
to Mitchellstown is eight miles, and from 
there to the caverns seven miles. The 
caves bear the same name as the town, 
from their having formed part of the same 
estate until 1851. The road from Fermoy 
crosses the valley of the Funcheon and 
passes over the Kilworth Hills. The vil- 
lage of Kilworth forms part of the Moore 
Park estate, within which lie the ruins of 
Cloghblea Castle. The ruins of Caherdrincy 
Castle, placed on the summit of the Kil- 
worth Hills, are seen for some time before 
reaching Mitchellstown. 

Mitchellstown, situated in a most beauti- 
ful country, and surrounded by mountain 
ranges, was formerly the property of the 
Earl of Kingston. Population 27438, It 
contains the finest modern castle in Ireland, 
built in 1823. The interior will be shown 
to any visitor sending in his card, while 
admission to the park may be obtained by 
application at the gate. 

The road to the caves runs through the 
long valley formed by the Galtee Mount- 
ains on the north, and the Kilworth and 
Knockmeledown Mountains on the south, 
and passes through the village of Kilbe- 
henny. A mile farther on is the Mountain 
Lodge, formerly belonging to the Earl of 
Kingston, but now, together with its rich 
plantation, the property of the Irish Land 
Company. The caves are situated in two 
small, round hills of gray limestone; in 
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the most westerly of these is the old cave, 
now seldom visited, but known for many 
years before the discovery of the larger and 
more interesting one in 1833. The entrance 
to the new cave lies midway up the more 
eastern hill; at a public-house, about a mile 
before reaching the mouth of the cave, vis- 
itors are provided with guides and dresses 
forthe expedition. A long passage is trav- 
ersed, and a precipice descended by means 
of a ladder, before the first chamber is reach- 
ed, and from here other passages lead to fif- 
teen chambers of different sizes, to the 
principal of which the guides have given 
the names of Kingston Gallery, House of 
Lords, House of Commons, 0’ Leary’s Cave, 
O’Callaghan’s Cave, Kinsborough Hall, 
apd the Altar Cave. About two hours are 
necessary for the exploration of this cave, 
with whose wonders and beauties nothing 
can be found to compare in the United 
Kingdom. The stalactites and stalagmites 
are magnificent, and in many places unite 
to form most beautiful natural columns 
for the adornment of the rooms. 
Returning to Fermoy, the tourist may 
take the train to Mallow, which is reached 
from Fermoy in 46 minutes. The line 
follows the left bank of the Blackwater, 
passing eight miles from Mallow the Castle 
of Carrigacuna, and continuing its course 
past numberless lovely residences lying on 
both banks of the river, until it reaches 
that town. 


ROUTE No. 6. 
Killarney, with its Excursions, and Tralee. 
The lakes of Killarney are, without ex- 

ception, the most beautiful in the United 
Kingdom. The principal hotels are the 
Royal Victoria, Railway, and Lake Hotel. 
The Victoria, beautifully situated on the 
jacipal lake, commands a splendid view, 
and is admirably conducted; an elegant 
salle & manger; lighted with gas manu- 
factared on the premises. The Railway 
Hotel, the property of the Great Southern 
and Western Company, has first-class ao- 
commodation, and is fitted up with every 
comfort. It is connected with the station 
by a covered way, and is centrally. situated 
for visiting the different lakes, It is con- 
fidently recommended to the tourist. It is 
well managed by Mr. G. I, Oapsey. 
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is situated on the Bay of Castlelough, on 
the eastern shore of the Lower Lake, di- 
rectly at the water's edge, and within ten 
minutes’ drive of the station. The pleas- 
ure-grounds cover an area of sixty acres, 
and are richly wooded and tastefully laid 
out with evergreens, etc. Adjoining the 
hotel is the Abbey of Muckross; access at 
all times. The situation of the hotel is 
unsurpassed ; occupying the centre of the 
circle described by the mountain - ranges 
of Mangerton, Torc, Eagle’s Nest, Purple 
Mountains, Glena, Toomies, Dunloe Gap, 
and Carrantual, it concentrates in one view 
all that is gracefal, picturesque, and sub- 
lime in the scenery of Killarney. The bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms face the lake, and 
the arrangements of the hotel are all that 
can be desired. The attendance is prompt 
and efficient, and the charges are moderate. 
If the traveler have but a single day to 
spare to ‘‘ do’’ the lakes, he must leave his 
hotel early in the morning, sending first a 
horse ahead to ride through the Gap of 
Dunloe, also a boat to meet him at the 
end of the upper lake. There is a regular 
tariff both for carriage, horse, and boat; the 
boatmen expect about one shilling each in 
addition to the regular tariff. This excur- 
sion will occupy the whole day. If he 
have two days to spare, Muckross Abbey 
and mansion, and the Torc waterfall, as 
well as Ross Castle and Island, should be 
visited; in fact, there are lovely excur- 
sions, such ss the ascent of Mangerton or 
Carrantual, and the excursions to Glena- 
capput and Lough Guitane, which will oc- 
maby every day in a whole week. 
ving Killarney for the Gap of Dun- 
loe, a distance of about eleven miles, we 
pass first, on our right, the venerable 
rains of Aghadoe. In about five miles 
Wwe arrive at the ruined ohuroh of Killa- 
loe, then Dunloe Castle, recently restored, 
once the residence and the stronghold of 
the O‘Gullivans. In a field near by is 
the Caxe of Dunloe, discovered in 1888, 
The stones of the roof contain writing 
of great antiquity, and will be interest- 
ing to the antiquarian, but the visit will 
hardly repay the general traveler. Near 
this is the mud and stons mansion of the 
granddgughter of the celebrated ‘' Kato 
Kearney,” who formerly inhabited the 


The Lake Hotel, James Coffee proprietor, |same cottage, Although the charms and 
first-class, accommodates 100 persons. It] beauty of the family have sadly degener- 
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ated, the “‘ potheen” is probably still as 
good ; and the lineal descendant of the far- 
fumed Kate will, for a small remuneration, 
dispense to you some of the genuine 
‘‘mountain dew,” which, with a little 
goat's milk, is a very fair beverage. The 
Gap of Dunloe is one of the most celebrated 
places in Ireland. It is a narrow and 
gloomy defile, four miles in length, through 
which you must either walk or ride on 
horseback, the carriage-road ending at the 
entrance tothe pass. Huge masses of over- 
hanging rock darken the course of a small 
stream, called the Roe, which traverses the 
whole distance of the gap. At different 
points small cannon are fired off by the na- 
tives, which produce a fine effect. As pow- 
der costs something, a small fee is expected. 
At some points the height of the surround- 
ing rocks (Macgillicuddy’s Reeks) is 3414 
feet, and a greater portion of the pass is 
through a chaam, the precipitous rocks ris- 
ing on either hand over two thousand feet. 
The Roe, daring its downward course, ex- 
pands into several small lakes, into one of 
which the author of the Colleen Bawn threw 
his heroine. Emerging from the pass, we 
come in sight of the gloomy amphitheatre 
called the Black Valley, which, Kohl says, 
“had there been at the bottom, among the 
rugged masses of black rock, some smoke 
and flame instead of water, we might have 
imagined we were looking into the entrance 
ofthe infernal regions.” Following the road 
which winds down the mountain, we arrive 
at the Hon. Mr. Herbert’s cottage, where 
your boat is in waiting. Previous to en- 
tering the grounds a toll is exacted at 
the gate; double if vou take vour horse 
through. Be careful you are not torn to 
pieces by beggars, guittes, and other nui- 
sances, which infest this spot. ‘The author, 
at the time of his last visit here, bad his 
leg nearly broken lv a kicking horse, 
which his owner stood in the pathway be- 
cause he could not hire him to us for two 
shillings when we were already mounted 
on one for which we had paid tive. Un- 
fortunately, our stick broke at the first Lluw 
over the scoundrel's head. Embarking on 
board the Loaf, the traveler has now an op- 
portunity of refreshing hjmsejf by a lunch, 
whiek: slpould be sent by the boat, while 
the parsmen pull blm down the Upper Lake, 
which is-two and a half miles in length. 
This Jake an considered by many as the 
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moet beautiful of the three; but it is very 
difficult to make a comparison. This is 
noted for the wild grandeur of its beauties, 
while the Lower Lake is held in high ad- 
miration fur the glorious softness of its 
scenery; while many, again, think tho 
Tore, or Middle Lake, the most beautiful. 
Thackeray, in his Irish Sketch-book, says, 
when asked about the. Torc Lake, ‘‘ When 
there, we agreed that it was more beautiful 
than the large lake, of which it is not ono 
fourth the size; then, when we came back, 
we sakl ‘No, the large lake is the most 
beautifal;° and so, at every point we stop- 
ped at. we determined that that peculiar 
spot was the prettiest in the whole lake. 
The fact is, and I don't care to own it, they 
are too handsome. As for a man coming 
from his desk in London or Dublin, and 
seeing the whole lakes in a day, he is an 
ass for his pains. A child doing a sum in 
addition might as well read the whole mul- 
tiplication tabic and fancy he had it by 
heart.”” 

After passing M‘Carthy’s Island (eo 
called from the fact that one of the last 
chiefs of that race took refage here) and 
Arbutus Island, the largest in the Upper 
Lake, where the beautiful arbutus-tree, in- 
digenous to Killarney, grows to perfection, 
we enter a long strip of water, called the 
Long Range, which is nearly five miles in 
length, and connects the Upper with tho 
Middle of Tore Lake, and which presents 
some beautiful scenery. After passing 
Coleman's Eya, a curious promontory, we 
arrive at the Eagle’s Nest, a ragged, pre- 
cipitous rock, over one thousand fect high, 
remarkable for its fine echo, which tho 
hoatinen will awaken for the amusement 
of the traveler. About a mile farther we 
arrive at the antiquated structure called 
the Old Weir Bridyo, under which the boat 
is carried by the current with remarkable 
velocity. We now arrive in still water i~ 
a most lovely spot, called the Meeting of 
the Waters, where the picturesque Dinish 
Island divides the stream. This spot is 
said to have been warmly admired by Sir 
Walter Scott when he visited the lakes. 
On Dinish Island there is a fine cottage, 
where arrangements may be made before 
you leave the hotel for diuner to be served 
awaiting your arrival. The shores of the 
Middle Lake are covered with beautiful 
trees, Passin, unter tne Unckecn Bridge, 
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we enter Lough Leane, or Lesser Lake, 
which is five miles long by three broad. 
It contains some thirty islands, the princi- 
pal of which are Ross, Rabbit, and Innis- 
fallen, These are all very beautiful, but 
the last named is surpassingly lovely. It 
is covered with the ruins of an ancient ab- 
bey, supposed to have been founded by St. 
Finian in 600. It was on this island the 
celebrated * Annals of Innisfallen,’’ now 
in the Bodleian Library, England, were 
composed. Every variety of scenery one 
could wish for may be found in this small 
island—the magnificent oak, in all its 
luxuriant growth, beautiful glades, and 
velvet lawns. Tho poet Mooro fully ap- 
preciated the spot: 
“Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well. 
Mav calm and sunshine long be thine; 


Ilow fair thou art let others tell, 
While but to feel how fair be mine. 


“* Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwefl 
In memory's dream that «unny smile 
Which o’er the on that evening fell 
When first I saw thy fairy isle."* 

About a mile and a half from Innisfal- 
Ien, near the base of the mountains called 
the Toomies, a path leads to O’Sullivan's 
Cascade, which consists of two distinct 
falls; the highest is about twenty fect, the 
recond nearly the same, Beneath an over- 
hanginy rock over the lowest basin is a 
smal! grotto, with a seat in the rock, whence 
the view of the fall is particularly beauti- 
fol. Retracing our steps to the boat, we 
visit the Bay of Glena, from which point 
the view of the lake is truly charming. 
Lady Kenmare has here a lovely little cot- 
tage, and close by there is another, where 
the salmon of Lough Leane, brviled over 
an arbutus fire, or roasted on skewers, 
may be tasted in all its perfection. The 
arbutus wood gives a peculiar flavor and 
aroma to the fish. 

Abont three miles from the Victoria Ho- 
tel are the ruins of Muckross Abbey, which 
was founded in 1440. They are situated in 
the grounds of the Hon. Mr. Herbert, who 
is member of Parliament for this county. 
The cloisters of the abbey surmount a 
coart-yard, in the midst of which stands 
an immense vew-tree of great age, and 
measuring twelve feet in circumference. 
In the church are the tombs of many of 
Ireland's ‘greatest chiefs, and several of 
the kings of Munster are said to have been 
buried here. In thecentre of the choir may 
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be seen the tomb of M‘Carthy More; also 
that of O'Donoghue More. A fec is expect- 
ed by the custodian—perhaps a shilling for 
a party. The mansion of Mr. Herbert,.a 
short distance from the abbey, isa beautiful 
building, in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture. The grounds are very tastefully ar- 
ranged, through which the traveler will pro- 
ceed in making the tour to the Torc water- 
fall, which is situated between the Torc and 
Mangerton Mountains. This is a very fine 
cascade, formed by different streams of wa- 
ter issuing from the sides of the Manger- 
ton Mountain, which unite a short distance 
above the fall, and, bounding over a ledge 
of rocks, fall nearly perpendicularly a dis- 
tance of sixty feet into a chasm most pict- 
uresquely clothed on either side with beau- 
tiful firs. On your way from or going to 
Muckross, drive through the grounds of the 
Earl of Kenmare (visitors at the different 
hotels have this privilege) to Ross Island 
and Castle. This island is situated on the 
eastern shore of the lake, and can hardly 
be called an island, as it is separated from 
the main land by a dike not over twelve 
feet wide. It is planted with beautiful 
trees and intersected with lovely walks. 
The views of the lakes from some points 
on this island are as lovely as ever eye 
rested upon. We understand Mr. Barney 
Williams, the comedian, of New York, of- 
fered the Earl of Kenmare fifty thousand 
dollars for two acres on this island, but wax 
refused. If we were the earl we would 
not take five times fifty for it. It would 
really be difficult to find a more heavenly 
spot. A drive may now be taken to the 
ruins of Aghadoe, which is one of the finest 
group of ruins in Ireland; they consist of 
a cathedral, ruined tower, and castle, the 
latter inclosed by a foese and ramparts. 
The town of Killarney contains about 
7000 inhabitants, and derives its sole im- 
portance and celebrity from its immediato 
proximity to the lakes. It was formerly 
noted for its uncleanliness, but of late years 
it has much improved in that respect. The 
new cathedral is a very handsome build- 
ing, with fine stained-glass windows. 
Tourists fond of steep ascents should 
not neglect the view to be obtained from 
Carrantual, one of the range called Macgil- 
licuddy’s Reeks, and the highest mountain 
in Ireland, rising to an elevation of 8414 
feet. This excursion will require a whol? 
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day, and should not be attempted without 
a guide (to be obtained at Dunloe, price 
3s.6d.). Although there are several routes 
to the top, the one generally selected is 
from the entrance to the Gap of Dunloe; 
and as the ascent must be made on foot, it 
would be as well to decide before starting 
on the return route, and have a car or boat 
in waiting to reach the hotel. The return 
may be made either by the Dunloe and 
Aghadoe road, or by the Black Valley to 
the head of the Upper Lake. 

The ascent of Mangerton may be per- 
formed on ponies, and is consequently 
much less difficult, while the view from 
the summit is quite as fine as from Car- 
rantual, 

The whole distance from Killarney to 
the summit is somewhere between seven 
and eight miles. After passing Drumrourk 
Hill in the ascent (which should also be 
visited for the fine view it commands of 
the Lower Lake), we reach the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, a sequestered lake, situated 
at an elevation of 2206 feet. High cliffs 
shut in on three sides this piece of water, 
which is said to contain no fish, and never 
to freeze. The stream which flows from 
it forms in the lower part of its course 
the Torc Cascade, and certainly abounds 
in excellent trout. About a mile from 
these falls the summit of tho mountain is 
reached. 

Descending the mountain to about a 
mile below the lake, and turning to the 
right, we enter Glenacapput, a rocky pasa 
between Mangerton and Strompa. This 
gien is two miles in length, and contains 
three small lakes; the scenery is most 
grand, but it should never be visited with- 
out a guide, on account of the mists which 
often rise and envelop the mountains, ren- 
dering a return very dangerous to any one 
to whom the route is unknown. 

Farther to the eastward, at the base of 
Strompa, lies Lough Guitane, which is sel- 
dom visited except by anglers, as it is 
more celebrated for the excellence and 
abundance of its trout than for any re- 
markable effects of scenery. 

Tralee is reached by rail from Killarney 
in 65 minutes, through a dreary and unin- 
teresting country. 

This town, connected with the port of 
Blennerville by a ship canal, is the largest 
sea-port in the southwestern part of Ire- 
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land, and contains 9506 inhabitants (1871). 
Hotel, Blennerhasset Arms. There is lit- 
tle here to interest the traveler, unless we 
except the ancient church of Ratass, built 
of red sandstone, which would afford some 
pleasure to the archeologist. 


ROUTE No.7. 

Cork to Limerick, via Kilmallock. Time, 
4 hours 45 minutes, 

This route has already been described 
as far as Mallow (see Route No. 4). 

Seven miles from Mallow Junction the 
train, after passing Castletown-Roche, con- 
taining a ruined castle, the ancient seat of 
the Roches, reaches Buttevant, formerly 
called Bothon, from the cry ‘ Boufez en 
avant,” used by David de Barry when urg- 
ing on his men in a conflict with the 
M‘Carthys. Population 1756. Among 
the interesting objects to be seen in this 
town we notice the Franciscan abbey, 
founded by David de Barry, lord chief 
justice of Ireland, in the 18th century. 
The nave and choir alone remain; in a 
chapel opening out from the former lie 
the remains of the Barrys, Butlers, and 
Fitzgeralds. Notice also in the town a 
square tower, all that remains of a castle 
once belonging to the Lombards. 

From Buttevant Castle, the seat of Lord 
Doneraile, an extensive view may be ob- 
tained of the River Arobeg, celebrated by 
Spenser as the Mulla. Kilcolman, the 
residence of that poet, lies six miles distant 
from Buttevant. Edmund Spenser was 
born in 1553, at Smithfield, London, and 
was educated at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. After passing through all the 
vicissitudes generally attending those who 
earn their livelihood with pen or brush, 
he obtained a grant of a portion of the 
property formerly belonging to the Earls 
of Desmond, with the condition attached 
that he should make his residence on the 
property. He consequently removed to 
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Kilcolman Castle; and here, in 1589, he 
sat with Raleigh on the banks of the Aro- 
beg, and read to him portions of his ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene.” He occupied the castle until 
1598, when he was attacked by the insur- 
gents, to whom he had rendered himself 
obnoxious; the castle was plundered and 
burned, and, although the poet escaped 
unbart, his infant child perished in the 
flames. At the Restoration the property 
was given to Spenser’s grandson, by whom 
it was forfeited through adhesion to the 
interests of James II.; and, although again 
restored to the family, it has long since 
passed into other hands. The station of 
Charleville is next reached, whence a di- 
rect line diverges to Limerick, 19 miles 
shorter than the route we are now taking 
via Kilmallock. Between Buttevant and 
Charleville the river Arobeg is thrice cross- 
ed by the railroad, which, leaving behind 
the rich and luxuriant plains of the Gold- 
en Vale, enters a steep and mountainous 
region, which extends from here in a south- 
erly direction to the Atlantic. 

Charleville, the property of the Earl of 
Cork, contains 2179 inhabitants. The 
town was named in bonor of Charles IT., 
and was founded by the Earl of Orrery in 
1661. <A few miles from the town the 
train passes the hill of Ardpatrick, the 
summit of which is crowned with the re- 
mains of an ancient monastery, supposed 
to have been founded by St. Patrick, and 
a round tower, a mere stump in the last 
stages of decay. Five miles to the right 
is the small market-town of Ki/finane, con- 
taining the ruins of an ancient castle, for- 
merly the property of the Roches, and a 
rath called the ‘‘ Dane’s fort,’’ consisting 
of a mound 130 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter at the top, surrounded by ram- 
parts diminishing outwardly in height. 
These ramperts are seven in number; the 
seventh and last on the exterior is but 10 
feet high. 

Kilmallock, the next station on the line, 
contains many antiquities to interest the 
traveler. Population 1152. Although 
this town is supposed to have existed at a 
very early date, and derives its name from 
St. Molach, who founded a church here in 
the seventh century, it did not receive a 
eharter until] the reign of Edward III. It 
was then surrounded by fortifications, 
which, after undergoing several sieges, were 
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finally destroyed in the time of Cromwell. 
One of the great features of interest with- 
in the town are some of the ancient houses 
dating from the times of James or Eliza- 
beth, and presenting with their ornament- 
ed battlements ao perfect picture of fallen 
greatness. These houses, however, are now 
fast disappearing, and soon nothing will 
remain save the ruined church and abbey 
to enable one to recall a picture of olden 
times. The Abbey of Kilmallock consists 
of a choir, nave, and transept, dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul; the choir is still 
used for divine service. At the west of 
the north aisle is a round tower of two 
stories, lighted by narrow and pointed win- 
dows, the upper portion of which has been 
repaired. Near the tower are the remains 
of a beautiful Dominican friary, elaborate- 
ly decorated and with sculptured cloisters, 
supposed to belong to the reign of Edward 
If. The remains of the choir, nave, and 
transept of the church may still be seen. 

The next station parsed on the road is 
Knocklong, in whose vicinity the traveler 
will find many intere:ting remains. The 
village of Hospital, two miles north of 
Knocklong, derives its name from a pre- 
ceptory of the Templars founded here dur- 
ing the reign of King John, while not far 
distant stands Emly, a place which in for- 
mer times, under the name of Imlagh, oc- 
cupied a prominent position among the 
towns of Ireland. An excursion may also 
be made to Galbally to visit the remains 
of Moor Abbey, a Franciscan friary found- 
ed in 1204 by Donagh Carbragh O’Brien. 

Lough Gur, asmall lake about four miles 
in circumference, should also be visited by 
those interested in Druidical remains; 
these abound all along the shores, the 
most interesting being a temple formed 
of three circles of stones, of which the 
largest is 150 feet in diameter; some of 
the stones employed are 13 feet long. The 
tomb called ‘‘ Edward and Grace’s Bed”’ 
is an assemblage of rocks once forming a 
chamber, and covered with large flags. 
Here also is a cromlech with four sup- 
ports, and two very curious circular forts. 
On an island in the lake, and connected 
with the mainland by a causeway, are the 
ruins of a castle, formerly a fortress of the 
Geraldines. 

At Limerick Junction, 10 miles from 
Knocklong, a branch of the Great Western 
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and Southern Railway leads to Tipperary 
on the right and to Limerick on the left. 

Twenty-two miles from Limerick Junc- 
tion is situated the city of Limerick, which, 
in point of commerce, stands fourth in 
rank among the cities of Ireland. It is 
finely situated on the Shannon River, 80 
miles from the Atlantic, and contained in 
1871 a population of 39,853 inhabitants, 
being a decrease since 1851 of 14,000. Ho- 
tel, Cruse’s. Its principal manufactures 
ate lace and gloves. For the former it is 
much noted, and it is said that Limerick 
lace is often exported to Belgium, and im- 
ported again at four times its cost. (A 
great deal is done in that way in the 
United States in regard to whisky.) 

The principal obj-ct of interest in the 
city is the Cathedral, which dates from the 
12th century, but was enlarged by an 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, in the early 
part ofthe 13th. A very magnificent view 
may be had from the tower, concerning 
whose bells a touching story istold. They 
are said to have been the work of an Ital- 
ian artist, who executed them for a convent 
in his native place. During the wars be- 
tween Francis I. and Charles V. three of 
his sons were sacrificed, and the music of 
these bells was the sole soother of his mel- 
ancholy hours. The convent becoming 
impoverished, the bells were sold, and re- 


moved to foreign lands. Sad and deject- | 


ed, the old man started off in search of 
them. After many years of wandering, 
he at last, one evening, took a boat for 
Limerick, and, as he landed, the bells rang 
out for prayer. The sudden joy was too 
much for him, and before the last sounds 
had vibrated through the air he had joined 
his sons in their peaceful resting - place 
above. The other public buildings of Lim- 
crick are quite numerous, embracing vari- 
ous places of public worship, a custom- 
house, banks, free-schools, etc.. etc. The 
town was settled bv the Danes in the 9th 
century, who remained its posseasors un- 
til their final overthrow by the Irish under 
Brian Boroihme in 1014. Immediately 
after they were expelled the town became 
the residence of the kings of Thomond up 
to the Anglo-Norman invasion. The cas- 
tle, which was built by King John, is of 
immense strength, and some of the towers 
of the walls which still exist show traces 
of numerous sieges. 
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ROUTE No. 8. 

Limerick to Tralee, by steamer down the 
Tower Shannon, via Beigh, Foynes, Glin, 
Tarbert, and Kilrush. 

There are three modes of reaching Tralee 
from Limerick—by steamer daily, stopping 
at the places above mentioned; by rail to 
Foynes, and thence by steamer; or by mail- 
car the entire distance to Tralee. Aft- 
er leaving Limerick by the first of these 
routes, the steamer passes through the Pool 
and enters the river, passing Coreen Castle 
to the right, and the ruins of Carrigagunell 
to the left. About ten miles farther on, 
where the stream is dotted with numerous 
small islands, we pass Bunratty Castle, 
situated a short distance up Bunratty Riv- 
er, now serving as a police barrack, but 
formerly a fortress of the Earls of Tho- 
mond. Ata little distance farther to the 
left the Shannon is entered by the Maive, 
a good-sized stream, which rises in the 
southern part of the county of Limerick, 
and flows past Croom and Adare. 

Beigh, 16 miles from Limerick, is the 
landing-place for travelers wishing to visit 
Askeaton. Near the quay stand the ruins 
of the ancient castle, and the whole neih- 
borhood abonnds with Danish raths. As- 
keaton (population 1353) is another of the 
former possessions of the powerful Earls of 
Desmond, who built here a strong castle, 
the ruins of which may still be seen on 
the summit of a limestone rock overlook- 
ing the River Deel; the great hall is still 
in a fair state of preservation. To the 
north of the town stands the Franciscan 
abbey built by the Fitzgeralds in the 15th 
century. The cloisters, inclosed on each 
side by pointed arches, with columns richly 
sculptured, are very beautiful and in good 
preservation. The parish church of As- 
keaton, dating from the 13th century, was 
once a commandery of the Knights Tem- 
plars. 

Returning to our route, we pass the 
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moath of the River Fergus, which enters 
the Shannon nearly opposite Beigh, and 
eight miles farther on we arrive at Foynes. 

The railway from Limerick to Foynes 
passes through the town of Adare, which 
contains the ruins of three abbeys, as well 
as those of an ancient castle. ‘This castle 
was built to command the River Maige, a 
tributary of the Shannon, on which the 
town of Adare is situated ; it was the prop- 
erty of the Earls of Desmond, and owes 
its destruction to the rebellion of 1641. 
The Franciscan abbey, now used as the 
parish church, was founded by the seventh 
Earl of Kildare. The Abbey of the Holy 
Trinity, founded by the first Earl of Kil- 
dare, was converted into a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel by the late Earl of Dunraven. 
Within the demesne of the last-mentioned 
Earl (Adare Abbey, on the opposite side 
of the Maige) are the ruins of the Augus- 
tine abbey founded early in the 14th cen- 
tary bv the first Earl of Kildare. These 
ruins are roofless but whele, are in a good 
ttate of preservation, and the cloisters of 
Gothic architecture nearly entire. 

The passage of the steamor from Foynes 
to Kilrush occupies about three hours, 
through lovely scenery, and past numer- 
ous small and verdant islands lying dotted 
over the surface of the river, which widens 
here into the appearance of a small lake. 
The river again narrows as the steamer 
approaches Glin, the next landing-place, 
near which stands the castle of the Knights 
of Glyn, owned by that family during the 
last 700 years. The siege of this castle by 
Sir George Carew in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and during the rebellion of the Earl 
of Desmond, is justly celebrated. Unfor- 
tonately for the besieged, the conflict end- 
ed in the destruction of the Knight of Glyn 
with all] his adherents. 

Tarbert, 35 miles from Limerick, is next 
teached. It is a small town situated at the 
bead of a bay of the same name, containing 
but 715 inhabitants. The channel is de- 
fended by a battery built upon a small is!- 
and in the bay. In crossing from here to 
Kilrush a most beautiful view of the sea 
m.y be obtained. Scattery Island is passed 
on the way—it is crowned with one of the 
finest round towers in Ireland, 120 feet in 
height; there are also some ecclesiastical 
remains, among others an oratory said to 
have belonged to St. Senan. Moore's well- 
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known melody has rendered this island 
famous. 

Kilrush, 22 miles from the mouth of the 
Shannon, is a thriving town with 4424 in- 
habitants. Hotel, Vandeleur Arms. From 
here an excursion may be made by boat 
to Scattery Island, also to a stalactite cave 
two miles down the bay to Loop Head. 
A Danish rath is also to be seen in the 
neighborhood of the town. 

Kilkee, 8} miles from Kilrush, is a fash- 
ionable watering-place, situated at the head 
of Moore's Bay, and protected by the Dug- 
gerna Rocks. West End Hotel, a first-class 
establishment, containing drawing-rooms, 
billiard-room, and smoking-room. It is 
highly recommended to tourists. Most 
beautiful walks may be taken here in both 
directions, where the traveler may have 
his fill of wild cliff scenery and raging 
waves. From the light-house at Loop 
Head a grand panorama stretches out, 
which will fally repay all those who un- 
dertake the ascent. To reach Tralee the 
traveler must return to Tarbert, and there 
take the mail-car, which leaves Tarbert at 
7.39 A.M., reaching Tralee at 11.25 A.M., 
passing on the route through Ltstowel. 
This is a small town, situated on the banks 
of the Feale, containing ivy-covered rains 
of an old castle which was the last strong- 
hold to surrender to the forces of Elizabeth 
during the Desmond rebellion. 

Tralee, 17 miles from Listowel. 
Route No. 6.) 


(See 


ROUTE No. 9. 


Limerick to Waterford ria Limerick Junc- 
tion, Tipperary, and Clonmel, by rail in 4 
hours and 10 minutes. Fare, first class, 
13. 6d. 

Tepperary is only three miles distant 
from Limerick Junction. The town, which 
contains 5638 inhabitants (1871), is situ- 
ated in one of the most fertile districts 
of Ireland, but its inhabitants are noted 
for their restless and revolutionary spirit. 
There are few remains of antiquity to be 
seen here, although the town dates from the 
time of King John ; all traces of the castle 
built by that monarch have disappeared, 
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and of the abbey built during the reign of 
Henry III. nothing but an arched gateway 
is left standing. 

From Tipperary the railway sweeps 
along the base of the Slievenamuck Mount- 
ains, and crosses near Bansha Station the 
River Aherlow; the ruins of the church 
and castle of Knockgraffian, about three 
miles from Cahir, are next passed. 

Cahir is a small but thriving town, con- 
taining 2694 inhabitants. It is a place of 
some antiquity, possessing a castle (situ- 
ated on a rock overlooking the Suir), which 
was founded as early as 1142. The build- 
ing is in a state of yood preservation, not- 
withstanding the sieges it has sustained : 
notably that by the Earl of Essex when 
the castle was held by the Butlers, and 
again in 1641 against the forces under Lord 
Inchiquin. 

From Cahir the railway takes a turn to 
the south, and, after passing Loughlohery 
House and Woodruff House, reaches 

Clonmel, a prosperous town, situated at 
the base of the Commeragh Mountains. 
Population 10,508. Hotel, Hearne’s. This 
town chiefly owes its prosperity to a Mr. 
Bianconi, a picture-dealer from Dublin, 
who, after making some money in that 
trade, removed in 1815 to Clonmel, and 
here first began to run a car as far as Cahir 
for the benefit of the lower class, who paid 
much less for this conveyance than in going 
by regular stage-coach. This attempt hav- 
ing met with great success, the route was 
extended from Cahir to Tipperary and Lim- 
erick ; other cars were started in different 
directions, and in 1857 Mr. Bianconi pos- 
sessed sixty-seven cars and nine hundred 
horses, running to all the principal places 
in the south and west of Ireland. The 
benefit of this enterprise to the country has 
been very great, and has given to Mr. Bian- 
coni not only a large private fortune, but 
the respect and good wishes of all his coun- 
trymen, as well as aname which will be in- 
scribed as a benefactor in his country’s an- 
nals. 

Clonmel is a place of considerable antiq- 
uity, and is believed to have been built be- 
fore the Danish invasion. It is situated 
on both sides of the River Suir, and on Long 
and-Muire Islands, which are connected 
with the mainland by three bridges. Of 
the ancient castles and fortifications only 
ruins are to be seen, caused by Cromwell's 
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siege in 1650. An old Gothic church is 
still used as a place of worship, but unfor- 
tunately on that account has been a good 
deal modernized. A very pretty prome- 
nade near the town is called Fairy Hill Road: 
The exportation of grain is the principal 
business, although cotton and woolen goods 
are manufactured to some extent. Clon- 
mel was the principal scene of the insur- 
rection of 1848. 

Carrick-on-Suir is tho last station but 
one before reaching Waterford. Here the 
ancient castle built by the Ormonds in 
1809 may be seen, and the old church of 
Donoughmore, situated on the slope of 
Slievenamon. 

Waterford, situated on the estuary of 
the Suir, here crossed by a wooden bridge 
832 feet in length, is the fifth town in Ire- 
land in point of population, containing 
23,319 inbabitants. This is a place of great 
antiquity. It was founded by the Danes 
toward the close of the 9th century, but 
of their ancient fortifications nothing now 
remains but a circular building called, after 
the person by whom it was founded in 1003, 
Reginald’s Tower. The Danes held pos- 
session of this city until 1171, when it was 
captured by Strongbow and Raymond le 
Gros, and most of the inhabitants massa- 
cred. Eva, the daughter of the King of 
Leinster, was immediately afterward mar- 
ried by Strongbow. 

Hotel, Imperial, Waterford is the near- 
est port of export for Irish produce into 
England, and is admirably adapted for 
a shipping-port. The quays stretch for 
about a mile along the southern bank of 
the Suir, and form almost the only good 
street in Waterford. The harbor of Water- 
ford is formed by the confiuence of the Suir 
and Barrow Rivers; its entrance, which is 
2} miles wide, is well lighted by two lead- 
ing lights at Duncannon, a red light on 
Dunmore Pier, and by a fixed light, 139 
feet above the sea, on Hook Tower. The 
quays, where vessels of 800 tons can dis- 
charge, are among the finest in the United 
Kingdom. The exports are principally ag- 
ricultural, 

An excursion should be made from Wa- 
terford to the ruins of Dunbrody Abbey, 
situated five miles down the estuary, near 
the mouth of the Barrow, and reached by 
the steamers running between Waterford 
and Ross, daily (Sunday excepted) at 4 
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PM. This abbey was founded in 1182 
by Henry de Montmorency, a relative of 
Strongbow. These ruins, among the most 
perfect in Ireland, consist of a choir, nave, 
aisles, and transepts, with a tower rising at 
their intersection. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by rows of early pointed 
arches with square piers. The east win- 
dow, surmounted by three smaller ones, is 
very fine, as is also the stone filigree work 
of the west door. Near the abbey stands 
Dunbrody Castle, dating from the time of 
Heary IT. 


ROUTE No. 10. 
Cork to Dublin, via Mallow, Kilmallock, 
and Kildare. Time, 7 hours 
15 minutes; fare, £1 12s. 

For description of this route as far as 
Limerick Junction, see Route No. 4 from 
Cork to Mallow, and Route No. 7 from 
Mallow to Limerick Junction. 

Three miles beyond Limerick Junction 
the train the Dundrum demesne, 
the seat of Lord Hawarden, famous for its 
deer. This park covers 2400 acres, and 
is one of the largest private parks in Ire- 
land. Goold’s-croes Station is next reached, 
whence it is a drive of five miles to Cashel, 
formerly the residence of the kings of Mun- 
ster, and a place of considerable interest in 
an historical point of view, as well as for 
its peculiar ruins, situated on a high rock 
which rises some 300 feet above the mod- 
emtown. A church was founded here in 
the time of St. Patrick; it was also made 
into a stronghold in the days of Brian Bor- 
cihme, Donald O’Brien, king of Limer- 
ick, paid homage here to Henry II. during 
his invasion of Ireland, and Edward the 
Bruce here held a Parliament. The build- 
ijags on the rock are a castle and a group 
ef ecclesiastical buildings, consisting of a 
eathedral, a monastery, a church, and some 
towers. The cathedral was burned in the 
15th century by the Earl of Kildare, who 
supposed the archbishop was insidc. In 
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excasing himself before the king, he said he 
would not have committed the act had he 
known the bishop was not in the cathedral. 
Contiguous to the cathedral is a cemetery, 
in which stands a cross called the Cross of 
Cashel, on one side of which is an effigy of 
St. Patrick. The Dominican Priory, sita- 
ated on one of the back streets, should also 
be visited: it is a fine old view. 

Before reaching Thurles, the next sta- 
tion, we pass on the right the ruins of Holy 
Cross Abbey, founded in 1182 by Donagh 
O’Brien, and deriving its name from the 
possession of a piece of the true cross, pre- 
sented to Donagh O’Brien, grandson of 
Brian Boroihme, by Pope Pascal. This relic 
remained in the abbey until the Reforma- 
tion, being set in gold and adorned with 
gems, and then passed into the possession 
of the Ormond family, to whom the abbey 
and its valuable estates were granted for 
the annual sum of £15. The building con- 
sists of a choir, nave, transepts, and tower; 
the last is supported on pointed arches, 
with a groined roof of beautiful workman- 
ship. The choir contains two interesting 
shrines; one of these, situated on the south 
side of the high altar, is emblazoned with 
the arms of England and France, and of 
the Fitzgeralds and Butlers, and is sup- 
posed to be the tomb of the daughter of the 
Earl of Kildare, wife of the fourth Earl of 
Ormond. The other shrine, supported by 
rows of fluted spiral columns, is believed to 
have been the receptacle of the fragment 
of the cross already mentioned. The tran- 
septs are both divided into two chapels, 
adorned with tombs and monuments. Tho 
baptismal font stands in the north transept. 

At Thurles, 87 miles from Dublin, the 
ruins of an ancient monastery founded in 
1300 may be seen. 

This town is the seat of numerous col- 
leges and schools maintained by Roman 
Catholics; it also possesses a handsome ca- 
thedral. The keep of the old castle, erect- 
ed in the 12th century, still guards the 
bridge crossing the Suir. 

Templemore owes its origin to the Knights 
Templars, a part of one of whose precep- 
tories now forms an entrance into the Pri- 
ory, the seat of Sir J. Carden. The ruins 
of Loughmore Castle, formerly the seat of 
the Purcells, may also be seen at Temple- 
more. 

After stopping at Ballbrophy, the train 
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passes the Rock of Dunamase, on whose 
summit stand the ruins of Strongbow's cas- 
tle, devoted to destruction by Cromwell. 
We next reach Maryborough, so named 
after Queen Mary, and Portarlington, near 
which Emo Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Portarlington, is situated. After leaving 
Portarlington the line crosses the Barrow 
by means of an iron viaduct 500 feet long, 
and reaches Monastereven, the next sta- 
tion, which derives its name from an ab- 
bey founded here in the 7th century by 
St. Even. This abbey exercised for a 
long time the privileges of a sanctuary, 
and first belonged to the hereditary chiefs 
of the MacEgans. After passing through 
various hands, it is now the property of the 
Marquis of Drogheda, and is called Moore 
Abbey. Six miles farther on we reach 

Kildare, thirty miles from Dublin. Pop- 
ulation 1383. Here a branch line runs 
off to Waterford through Kilkenny. Kil- 
dare abounds in ecclesiastical antiquities. 
Of the ruined cathedral, the chapel of St. 
Bridget alone remains. This chapel was 
called the Fire House, as here was pre- 
served the inextinguishable fire mentioned 
by Cambrensis, which was ‘‘ maintained 
by nuns day and night during a thou- 
sand years.’’ Close to the church stands 
a round tower 110 feet high, whose orig- 
inal conical top has been replaced by a 
Gothic battlement. Between Kildare and 
Newbridge we pass the Curragh, an ex- 
tensive plain containing 4858 acres, where 
horse-races take place twice a year. This 
was once an extensive forest; it is now 
the seat of one of the chief military en- 
campments in Ireland. After leaving New- 
bridge we pass on the right the ruins of 
Old Collin Abbey, founded in 1202, while 
on the opposite side the Hill of Allen may 
be seen rising 300 feet above a bog bear- 
ing the same name. We next reach Straf- 
fan, passing the village and hill of Oughter- 
ard ; the latter, 438 feet high, is crowned 
by the ruins of a round tower and other 
ecclesiastical remains. Celbridge Abbey 
lies near the station of Hazelhatch ; this 
was formerly the residence of Vanessa, one 
of Swift's loves. Clondalkin, four and a 
half miles from Dublin, containing one of 
the most perfect round towers to be seen 
in Ireland, is next passed. 

Before reaching Dublin we pass the mil- 
itary hospital of Kilmainham, established 
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here in 1675. It occupies the site of a 
Priory of the Knights Hospitallers, foand- 
ed by Earl Strongbow in 1174. . From here 
we soon reach the Dublin Terminus of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, sit- 
uated in the western part of the city near 
King’s Bridge, and close to the entrance 
of Phenix Park. 

Dublin is very beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Liffey, and contains a 
population of 314,666. There are two verv 
fine hotels in Dublin, viz., the Shelbourne 
and Gresham. ‘Theo Shelbourne is a new 
house, splendidly situated on St. Stephen's 
Green, finely furnished and admirably 
managed by Mrs. Jury (widow of the late 
Mr. Jury, well known to American travel- 
ers); it is a favorite hotel in Ireland. The 
Gresham is also a first-class house, and 
admirably managed by Mr. Walter Hol- 
der. 7 

Dublin is the metropolis of the island, 
and is distinguished by the magnificence 
of its public buildings, and by its numer- 
ous splendid residences : it is justly regard- 
ed, in external appearance, as one of the 
finest cities in Europe. The city was con- 
quered by the English under Richard 
Strongbow in 1169. Henry II. held his 
first court here in 1172, and in 1210 King 
John held a court, when the first bridge 
was thrown across the Liffey. It was be- 
sieged by Edward Bruce in 1316, when he 
was repulsed with great loss; likewise by 
Henry VIII. with the same effect. Dub- 
lin is the seat of a Protestant University, 
styled Trinity College, which dates its 
foundation from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. There are, besides, academies and 
other institutions for the culture of science, 
literature, and the fine arts. The amount 
of the commerce of Dublin is considerable. 
Both foreign and coasting trade are exten- 
sively carried on. As the mouth of the 
Liffey is so obstructed by sand-banks that 
large vessels can not reach the city, an ad- 
mirable harbor has been constructed at 
Kingston, six miles from the city, with 
which it is connected by railway. 

The principel objects of attraction in 
Dublin are, first, the Castle, the official res- 
idence of the lord-lieutenant since the reign 
of Elizabeth, at which time it was devoted 
to this use: its beautiful chapel, built of 
Trish limestone and oak, is particularly 
worthy of notice. Its elegantly stained 
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giase windows contain the arms of all the 
different lord-lieutenants most admirably 
execated. The music one hears here ev- 
ery Sunday forenoon is excellent. The 
different state apartments may be visited 
at all times, unless during the season, 
when occupied by the viceroy, who gives 
here levees attended by all the élite of 
Dublin. Try to visit the court-yard of the 
Castle in the forenoon during the time the 
band plays. 

On our way to the Castle, a visit should 
be made to the Bank of Ireland in Collego 
Green, formerly the Irish House of Parlia- 
ment, and decidedly the finest building in 
Dublin, if not in Ireland. It was com- 
pleted in 1787, at a cost of $500,000. The 
House of Lords remains the same as when 
finished, with the exception that a statue 
of George III. now stands where formerly 
the throne stood. There are two fine 
tapestries, representing the Battle of the 
Koyne Water and the Siego of Derry. 
The House of Commons is used to-day as 
the Teller’s Office. Orders are freely given 
by the secretary of the bank for admission 
to see the operation of printing the bank- 
notes. The General Post-office, on Sack- 
ville Street, is also another fine building 
which should be examined. 

Immediately opposite the Bank is Trin- 
ty College, founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
from which have emanated some of the 
greatest wits of modern times. It covers 
an area of nearly thirty acres, and con- 
tains a library of nearly 20,000 volumes, 
and many valuable manuscripts. The mu- 
seum is rich in interesting relics, among 
which is the harp of Brian Boroihme, and 
the charter-horn of King O’Kavanagh. 
Near the library is the Fellows’ Garden, 
in which is situated the Magnetic Observa- 
tory, the first ever established of the kind. 
The students of Trinity College number 
about 1400. 

Christ'e Church Cathedral, or the Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Trinity, was erected in 
the 11th century. It is built in the form 
of across. In the interior is a monument 
said to be that of Strongbow. This church 
was formerly the repository of many val- 
uable relics, destroyed by the citizens in 
the 16th century, among others the staff of 
St. Patrick ; it also contained the sacred 
shrine of St. Calie, stolen from the Welsh 
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veneration by its citizens. Pilgrims came 
from far and near to worship before it, and 
while in Dublin enjoyed the right of sanc- 
tuary. It was in this church that the Lit- 
urgy was first read in Ireland in the En- 
glish language ; in 1553 mass was again 
performed, and continued for six years, by 
order of Queen Mary, when the Reformed 
service took its place. Travelers remain- 
ing in Dublin during Sunday will do well 
to visit the Cathedral, where they will hear 
some delightful music from a full choir. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral.—This structure, 
dear to all Irishmen, was erected about the 
close of the 12th century. The original 
building, however, antedates this by many 
hundred years; in fact, it is affirmed that 
St. Patrick erected a place of worship here, 
which was the site of the well where he 
originally baptized his converts. There 
are numerous monuments in the interior 
of this cathedral; that of Boyle, carl of 
Cork, is particularly deserving of notice. 
The earl and his lady are represented sur- 
rounded by sixteen of their children ; con- 
tiguous to this monument are two marble 
slabs, which cover the resting-places of 
Dean Swift and Mrs. Johnston, the ‘‘ Stel- 
la” of his poetry. The Lady Chapel was 
formerly used as the chapter-house for the 
Knights of St. Patrick. The principal other 
churches are St. George’s, St. Michan's, St. 
Audeon’s, St. Andrew’s, and St. Werburg’ 8. 
The Four Courts, so called on account of 
the object for which it was erected, viz., the 
Courts of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, 
Chancery, and Exchequer, is a magnificent 
and extensive structure, which cost over 
one million of dollars. The river front 
is 450 feet long, and has a fine portico of 
six Corinthian columns supporting a pedi- 
ment surmounted by a statue of Moses, 
with figures of Justice and Mercy on either 
hand. The building is crowned by a mag- 
nificent dome, under which is the grand 
hall, 64 feet in diameter, lighted by a fig- 
ure of Truth holding a torch in her hand. 
From this hall, which in term time is the 
great resort of lawyers, doors lead into the 
four different courts. Over the entrances 
are four pictures worthy of notice: first, 
James I. abolishing the Brehon laws, Heh- 
ry II. granting a charter to the inhabit- 
ants, John signing the Magna Charta, and 
William the Conqueror establishing courts 
of justice. In addition to the Four Courts, 
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there are two wings which contain other 
smaller courts and offices. 

The Custom-house is, externally consid- 
ered, the finest building in Dublin. It 
was erected at an expense of two and a 
half millions of dollars, and occupied ten 
years in building. Over the portico, which 
is composed of Doric columns, are colossal 
statues of Navigation, Wealth, Commerce, 
and Industry. On the tympanum is a 
sculpture representing the Union of En- 
gland and Ireland. On the north side of 
the building is a portico nearly similar, 
with figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. The whole building is surmount- 
ed by a dome, on which is a colossal statue 
of Hope. Scen from every side, the Cus- 
tom-house is a very beautiful building. 
The Exchange, in Dame Street, is also de- 
serving of a visit. 

Nelson's Monument, which stands in the 
centre of Sackville Street, is a beautiful 
testimonial erected by the Irish admirers 
of that hero. The pedestal is of granite, 
thirty feet high, bearing the names of Nel- 
ron's different victories, The Doric col- 
umn is seventy feet in height, and is sur- 
mounted by a fine statue of the hero, erect- 
ed by Thomas Kirk, thirteen feet in height, 
which stands on another pedestal. Nelson 
is represented leaning against the capstan 
of a ship. A magnificent view of the city 
and surrounding country may be had from 
the summit. A fee of sixpence is demand- 
ed for permission to ascend. 

The Jrish National Gallery contains some 
fine paintings and sculpture. It is situated 
on the north side of Leinster Lawn, and 
was opened in 1864. On the opposite side 
of the squaro is the Museum «f Natural 
History. 

The Royal Jrish Academy should also be 
visited. A member's introduction is nec- 
essary. Tho museum contains a fino col- 
lection of antiquities. 

It won't do to say to a citizen of Dublin 
that you have visited the city and not Phe- 
nix Park, which the natives think superior 
to any thing in the world! We only say 
to American travelers, don’t expect to find 
a Central Park of New York, a Bois de 
Boulogne of Paris, or a Cascine of Florence. 
The portion open to the public is 1300 acres 
in extent, and contains many magnificent 
trees and fine carriage-drives, but no diver- 
sity of scenery, beautifal lakes, walks, flow- 
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ers, and fountains, such as you see in Cen- 
tral Park, which we think, in years, when 
the trees obtain sufficient growth, will be 
far superior to any thing in the world. 
The principal object of interest in the Phe- 
nix Park is the Wellington Testimonial. It 
is a massive obelisk, placed on a granite 
pedestal, on which are written the various 
victories gained by Engiand’s greatest war- 
rior. It is about 200 feet in height, and 
cost $100,000. The vice-regal lodge of 
the lord-lieutenant is situated in the Park, 
and near it are the Zoological Gardens. 
They are quite extensive, and, though not 
well filled, the collection is varied. 

A visit should be made to the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasnevin, about two miles from 
Dublin, near which is the Cemetery, con- 
taining numerous fine monuments, among 
others those of Daniel O'Connell and Cur- 
ran. They are both of massive granite, the 
former one hundred and sixty feet high, 
surmounted by a cross eight feet in height. 

Poplin is fast assaming an important 
place among the products of Ireland, the 
Irish Poplin having now a world-wide rep- 
utation. Few tourists leave Dublin with- 
out supplying themselves with some of 
these beautiful fabrics, which many con- 
sider impossible to be surpassed by the 
products of France or Italy. Visitora to 
Dublin should go to the establishment of 
Messrs. Pim, Brothers, & Co., South Great 
George Street. It is one of the largest 
wholesale and retail establishments in the 
kingdom. This firm are also the most ex- 
tensive poplin and linen manufacturers in 
the city, and the table linen procured here 
is truly exquisite both in texture and de- 
sign. Visitors wishing to see poplin in 
process of making should visit the retail 
warehouse in South Great George Street. 
Messrs, Pim, Brothers, & Co. employ about 
fourteen hundred hands in their manu- 
factory, and have received prize medals 
wherever their poplins have been exhibit- 
ed. At Vienna, in 1873, His Imperial Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Austria conferred the 
distinguished honor of the Knight’s Cross 
of the Order of Francis Joseph on Mr. 
Thomas Pim, Jr., the partner who manages 
this particular branch of the business, in 
recognition of the successful efforts of his 
firm in fostering this important branch of 
industry in Ireland. 

In Lower Sackville Strect, No. 15, is the 
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merchant tailoring establishment of Sam- 
ue] McComas & Son, where travelers may 
procure clothing in the first style of fash- 
ion and at most reasonable prices. Their 
assortment of fashionable woolens is large 
and select, consisting of English, Scotch, 
French, and Irish manufactures. 


For paper, stationery, and printing, we 
would recommend Messrs, Browne & No- 
lan, 24 Nassau Street, where specialties 
connected with the stationery trade may 
be obtained always of the best quality. 

Switzer, Fergasen, & Co., we recommend 
as extensive general merchants, where the 
tourist can procure all the requisites of 
travel, as well as most of the Irish special- 
ties. Balbriggan hosiery, linen sbirts, 
tweeds, etc, This house is noted for its 
superior silks. 

There are numerous excursions in the 
vicinity of Dublin, which, if the traveler 
have time, he had better make; and, 
should he not be crossing the channel from 

Kingstown (six miles from Dublin), he had 
better make an excursion to that town, 
which is the harbor of Dublin, and from 
which steamers are arriving and departing 
several times each day to England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. 

Kingstown, now somewhat of a fashiona- 
ble watering-place, was in 1821 a misera- 
ble fishing-village called Dunleary. On 
the occasion of George IV. visiting Ire- 
land and landing at this port, its name was 
changed to Kingstown, and its prosperity 
commenced from that date. The harbor is 
entirely artificial, and is one of the finest 
in the kingdom; its cost was two and a 
half millions of dollars. The railway runs 
along the pier, where passengers may 
change immediately to the sailing packet, 
under shelter during stormy weather. The 
principal hotels are the Royal and Anglesea 
Arms. <A most interesting excursion of 
three days may be made by continuing on 
to Bray, a watering-place of very modern 
construction, Enniskerry, the Dargle, the 
Seven Churches, Vale of Avoca, and Wick- 
low. For particulars of this excursion, sce 
Route No. 13. 

An excursion should also be made to the 
Hill of Howth, an elevated promontory at 
the northern entrance to Dublin harbor. 
It rises nearly GOO feet above the level of 
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the sea. Its castle, abbey, and college are 
well worth a visit. ‘The castle is the fam- 
ily seat of the Lawrences, who have held it 
for the last seven hundred years. Tho 
family name was formerly Tristrane, but 
Sir Amirec Tristranc de Valenco, having 
won a battle on St. Lawrence's day, then 
took the name of that saint. Tho sword 
of that famous warrior still hangs in the 
chapel. 

‘There is rather a romantic story in con- 
nection with this family, which, if true, 
shows the regard posterity has in some in- 
stances for a pledge given by their ances- 
tors. During the reign of Elizabeth, one 
Grace O'Malley, an amazon chieftainess, 
returning from a visit to the queen, landed 
at Howth, and demanded hospitality of the 
castle’s owner, which he for some reason 
refused, it is said, because he was at dinner. 
The Amazon determined to have revenge 
for the insult, and to lie in wait for an op- 
portunity, which happened in finding the 
child, the heir to the throne, within her 
reach. Having scized him, he was kept in 
close confinement until she obtained a 
vow from the father that on no account 
thereafter should the castle gates be closed 
during the hour of dinner; this promise 
was most religiously kept until a recent 
period. There is a painting in the castle 
which illustrates the event. A full-length 
portrait of the celebrated Dean Swift may 
also be seen here. 

The light-house and St. Fintan's Church 
should also be noticed. 


ROUTE No. 11. 

Waterford to Dublin, via Kilkenny and 
Maryborough. Time, 6 hours; fare, £1 1. 
11d. 

Leaving Waterford (see Route No. 9), 
we pass through Kilmacow and Mullina- 
vat before reaching the station of Bally- 
hale, near which are situated the beautiful 
ruins of Jerpoint Abbey, founded by Do- 
nagh M'‘Gilla-Patrick, Prince of Ossory. 
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They combine the Anglo-Norman and 
Gothic styles of architecture. The tomb 
of the founder, ornamented with two re- 
cumbent figures, lies opposite the high al- 
tar. This abbey was at one time one of 
the finest and richest monastic institutions 
in Ireland. The lands extended over 1500 
acres, while the buildings themselves cov- 
ered an area of three acres. At the disso- 
lution this was granted to the Earl of Or- 
mond. 

The town of Kilkenny contains a popula- 
tion of 12,710 inhabitants, showing a grad- 
ual decrease. In 1841 it contained 20,625, 
and in ’51,14,174. The ‘ roving blades ”’ 
of Kilkenny evidently know where they 
are best cared for, and the emigration to 
the United States is large and regular. 
The principal attraction is Ormond Castle, 
the princely mansion of the Butlers, whose 
ancestors purchased it from the Pembroke 
family in 1319: it was stormed by Crom- 
well in 1650, and a breach effected, but the 
besiegers were every time repulsed; the 
townspeople, however, proving traitors, 
and admitting the besicgers into the city, 
Sir Walter Butler, who was in command, 
deeming a longer resistance useless, and to 
save the unnecessary effusion of blood, sur- 
rendered. The greater portion of the cas- 
tle is modern, and at present not only con- 
veys the idea of strength, but of comfort. 
It is the residence of the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and contains a fine picture - gallery. 
The Cathedral of St. Cunice is one of 
the most interesting buildings in Ireland. 
Among the numerous monuments it con- 
tains is one to the Countess of Ormond, 
wife of the eighth earl. She was an Ama- 
zon, and lived in the style of Rob Roy, 
levying black-mail on her less powerful 
neighbors. Adjoining the cathedral is a 
round tower, 108 feet in height, and 47 feet 
in circumference at the base; the door is 
about nine feet from the ground, and the 
windows are wider than in most round 
towers. Kilkenny abounds in ruins of 
much interest, and several davs may be 
very pleasantly spent here. 

St. John’s, or the parish church, former- 
ly an abbey dating from the 13th century, 
is called the Lantern of Ireland, owing to 
its numerous beautifal windows. Another 
object of interest is Black Abbey, also of 
the 13th century. Kilkenny has been the 
sccne of several trials for witchcraft, nota- 
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bly that of Lady Alice Kettell in 1825. 
Congreve, Swift, and Farquhar were ed- 
ucated at Kilkenny in the college found- 
ed by Pierce Butler, Earl of Ormond, and 
afterward made a royal college by King 
James, 

An excursion may be made from Kil 
kenny to Callan and Kells, to visit two in- 
teresting ruins. Callan, 10 miles distant, 
was formerly a walled town of some im- 
portance. The Friary, founded by Sir 
James Butler in the 15th century, is a long 
aisled building, the choir of which is used 
as the parish church. 

The town of Kells, built by one of Strong- 
bow’'s retainers, contains the ruins of a very 
interesting priory, founded by Sir Geoffrey 
de Monte Morisco in the 12th century. The 
building consisted of two courts, separated 
by a high wall, with a strong tower at each, 
and by a small branch of the King’s River. 
The southern court, 400 feet square, con- 
tained no buildings, while in the second 
were situated the church, cloister, and 
abodes of the monks. The whole building 
has more of a military than an ecclesiastic- 
al appearance. About three miles south of 
the priory stands the round tower of Kil- 
ree, 96 feet in height, the conical top of 
which has disappeared : in the vicinity is a 
stone cross erected to commemorate an at- 
tempt made by Neill Callan, a king of Ire- 
land, to save a retainer from drowning, by 
which he lost his own life, It was this oc- 
currence which gave the name of King’s 
River to the stream which flows past this 
spot. 

Returning to Kilkenny, and resuming 
our route, we pass through the stations of 
Ballyragget, Attanagh, and Abbeylix be- 
fore reaching Maryborongh. From here 
the route to Dublin through Kildare has 
already been described. (See Route No. 
10.) 
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ROUTE No. 12. 
Wexford to Dublin, via Carlow and Kil- 
dare. 


This is not the shortest or most direct 
route from Wexford, but may be taken by 
those desirous of visiting Carlow. By rail 
from Wexford to Bagenalstown, and thence 
to Carlow, Kildare, and Dublin. Time, 
5 hours 20 minutes; fare, first class, from 
Bagenalstown to Dublin, 12s. 9d. 

Wexford is situated on the side of a hill 
overlooking the estuary of the Slaney and 
Wexford Haven, and contains a population 
of 12,077. Hotel, Waite’s. The harbor, 
although eight miles in length and three 
in breadth, can only Le entered by ships 
of 200 tons’ burden, owing to the existence 
of a bar at the mouth. Steamers leave here 
weekly for Bristol, also for Liverpool, which 
is 174 miles distant. Wexford was one of 
the first and most important maritime set- 
tlements of the Danes, and was also chosen 
by the Norman invaders as a landing-place 
en account of its proxirsity to England. 
It is a quaint and quiet little town, with 
streets so inconveniently narrow that it 
is nearly impossible for vehicles to pass 
each other in the different thoroughfares. 
The marriage of Basilica, sister of Strong- 
bow, was celebrated here. Of the ancient 
walls which surrounded the town, only 
a few of the towers remain, which indi- 
eate the height and thickness of the walls. 
The ruins of Selsker Abbey, founded in the 
12th century by the Lord of Fermoy, are 
titaated at the west end of the town. Ad- 
joining the tower is the modern church of 
St. Selaker, occupying the site of the rati- 
fication of the first treaty signed between 
Ireland and England in 1169. It is related 
bere that the freedom of Wexford, and the 
exemption of its merchants from port dues, 
was obtained from Cromwell in exchange 
for the bells of this church, which were 
shipped by him to Liverpool. 

One of the most conspicuous objects in 
the town is St. Peter’s College, situated on 
Summer Hill, attached to which is a beau- 
tifal Roman Catholic Church. 

An excursion may be made from Wex- 
ford to the barony of Forth, a district situ- 
ated a little to the south of the town, and 
extending to the sea-coast. It is inhabited 
by a race of people distinct in their habits, 
dialect, and appearance from the Irish pop- 
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ulation, and is believed to have been peo- 
pled by Strongbow with colonists from 
Wales. Towers and fortified houses abound, 
there being about 60 to be seen within an 
area of 40,000 acres. 

Another trip might be made from Wex- 
ford to Fethard, a small fisbing-village, 
about 25 miles distant, situated on the west 
shore of Bannow Bay, whence a visit may 
be made to Tintern Abbey. This abbey 
was founded by the Earl of Pembroke, son- 
in-law of Strongbow, in the year 1200, and 
was peopled and named after a similar es- 
tablishment in Monmouthshire. It was 
erected in payment of a vow made by the 
earl when in danger of shipwreck, by which 
he swore to found an abbey on the spot 
where he should be landed in safety. The 
demesne of Tintern was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Colclough family, who 
still retain the estate, and whose mansion 
was formed from the chancel, so that little 
of the abbey now remains but the tower. 

- Leaving Wexford on our route to Car. 
low, we pass through Mackmine, Sparrows- 
land, Chapel Palace East, Ballywilliam, 
Glynn (containing the ruins of an ancient 
church, once dependent on the abbey of 
Kells), Borris, and Goresbridge Stations, be- 
fore reaching Bagenalstown, where we join 
the line running from Kilkenny to Kildare 
and Dublin. . 

Bagenalstown is a modern place, contain- 
ing little to interest the traveler. Two 
miles west stand the ruins of Ballymoon 
Castle, an early Anglo-Norman fortress, 
with walls eight feet in thickness, forming 
a large quadrangle, at the north and south 
of which stand two square towers. 

Carlow, formerly styled Catherlough, or 
City of the Lake, is 11 miles distant from 
Bagenalstown. Population 7841. Itis a 
handsome, well-built town, situated on the 
River Barrow, which is navigable by barges 
from here to Waterford. It was a place of 
importance as early as the 12th century, 
when a castle was erected here by the Lord- 
deputy Lacy to protect the settlers from 
the attacks of the Irish ; the ruins of this 
building may still be seen on an eminence 
near the town. ‘Ihe Duke of Clarence es- 
tablished the exchequer of the kingdom at 
Carlow in 1361, and caused the town to be 
fortified. During the succeeding centuries 
the castle was many times besieged and 
bombarded. It was seized in 1394 by Lord 
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Fitzgerald, brother of the Earl of Kildare, | the scene of a most bloody massacre com- 


but retaken in ten days by Sir Edward 
Poynings; again, in 1534, Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald obtained possession, after re- 
nouncing his allegiance to Henry VIII. ; 
and in 1642 the building was bombarded by 
a division of Ireton’s army. Nothing now 
remains but two towers with their connect- 
ing wall, owing to an attempt made by a 
physician in 1814 to decrease the thickness 
of the walls of the castle, the site of which 
he had chosen for a lunatic asylum; the 
gunpowder employed worked 80 very effect- 
ively that almost no walls were left to tell 
their tale of ancient times. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral of Car- 
low is a fine building, with a tower 150 feet 
in height, and containing a very good mon- 
ument erected to the memory of Bishop 
Doyle. A college for Roman Catholic stu- 
dents adjoins the church. 

Coarse woolen cloth is largely mannfact- 
ured at Carlow. 

The first station after leaving Carlow is 
Mageney, three miles from which Castle- 
dermot, once the residence of the royal Der- 
mots, is situated ; of the ancient splendor, 
nothing now remains but an old tower. The 
town was sacked by Bruce in 1316. The 
ruins of a Franciscan abbey, founded by 
the Earl of Kildare in the 13th century, are 
also to be seen here. Athy (population 
4510) is passed about 15 miles before reach- 
ing Kildare. For the remainder of this 
route from Kildare to Dublin, sec Route 
No. 10. 


ROUTE No. 18. 


Werford to Dublin, ria Arklow and Wick- 
low. Time, 4 hours 20 minutes. 

After leaving Wexford (see Route No. 
12), the first place of interest on the line of 
railway is Enniscorthy, a pretty town, situ- 
ated on the side of a steep hill on the right 
bank of the Slaney, with an old castle, ow- 
ing its origin to Raymond le Gros. 


Dur. ; | 


mitted by the insurgents, whose main force 
was encamped here, on the inhabitants of 
the town. About 400 persons were taken 
prisoners, and after being confined in an old 
windmill on the summit of Vinegar Hill, 
were finally put to death with pikes. Of 
the old Franciscan abbey, a single tower 
is alone standing. 

Eight miles north of Enniscorthy we 
reach Ferns, oace the capital of the king- 
dom of Leinster, and a place of very great 
antiquity, which suffered much from the in- 
cursions of the Danes. A monastery was 
founded here in the year 598 by St. Eden, 
the site of which is now occupied by a mod- 
ern cathedral, erected in 1816. Almost ad- 
joining this church are the ruins of an Au- 
gustinian abbey founded by Dermot Mac- 
Morrogh in the 12th century; a tower of 
two stories, covered with moss and ivy, is 
all that now remains standing. The Epis- 
copal Palace, built by Thomas Ram in 1630, 
adjoins the cathedral. The founder, being 
of very advanced age, caused the following 
inscription to be placed above the porch: 

“This house Nam built for his succeeling 
brothers : 

Thua sheep bear wool, not fur themselves, 

but others." 
The castle, situated on the summit of the 
hill overlooking the town, was dismantled 
in the war of 1641 by the Parliamentary 
forces; one of the round towers, contain- 
ing a chapel with groined roof, is still in a 
good state of prescrvation. 

Passing through Camolin and Gorev, we 
reach Arklow (population 5178). Hotel, 
Kinsela's. This town, situated on the sea- 
coast 42 miles from Wexford, is prevented 
from assuming an important position as a 
sea-port by the occurrence of a sand-bar 
similar to the one obstructing the naviga- 
tion of the Liffey. The inhabitants are 
chiefly supported by the herring and oys- 
ter fisheries, or by the produce of the cop- 
per and lead mines in the valley of the 
Avoca, which is brought here to be ship- 
ped by atramroad. This town once boast- 
ed a castle and a monastery; of the for- 
mer, built by the Ormond family, a por- 
tion of a tower is alone standing. 

The road between Arklow and Wicklow 
contains little of interest. 

Wicklow (population 3448). This town 


ing the rebellion of 1798, Enniscorthy was | was one of the earliest maritime stations 
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of the Danes. The castle, begun in the 
12th centary and finished in the 14th, stood 
oa a promontory near the town, on which 
the remains of a tower may still be seen. 
The town itself is particularly uninterest- 
ing. Newrath Bridge is situated on the 
road from Wicklow to Bray, in the centre 
of what is called the Garden of Wicklow. 
Should the traveler have time, it would be 
as well to give up the railway here and 
continue his journey to Bray by car, pass- 
img through places which he would other- 
wise visit by carriage from the latter place. 
Hunter’s Hotel, situated on the bank of 
the Vartrey, two miles from the station of 
Newrath Bridge, is a convenient point 
from which to make the neighboring ex- 
cursions. In the immediate vicinity is 
Rosanna, an estate belonging to the neph- 
ew of Mrs. Tighe, authoress of “ Psyche.’” 

The first excursion should be made by 
ear to the Devil's Glen, a wild and narrow 
pass a mile and a half in length, through 
which the Vartrey takes its course, foam- 
ing and roaring over the rocks, and form- 
ing at the end of the glen a beautiful cas- 
cade, Cars are not allowed to enter the 
gien, but are taken around to any point of 
egress indicated by the traveler. From 
the View Rock, reached by a flight of steps, 
a fine prospect may be obtained. From 
here the traveler continues on his rvute, 
passes Ashford, and reaches Rathdrum, for- 
merly the seat of an extensive flannel man- 
ufacture; the town is situated on a hill 
crowned by a handsome Gothic church, 
from which a fine view is obtained of the 
valley of the Avoca, next crossed by the 
tourist in order to reach Castle Howard. 
Near the. castle is the celebrated Meeting 
of the Waters described by Moore, the spot 
on which the poet is said to have sat being 
marked by a slab and a group of ever- 
greens. The traveler may return to Rath- 
drum through Glenmalure, another beauti- 
fal pass, with a fine waterfall. A mile and 
s half from Dramgoff Inn, which is situ- 
ated at one end of the gien, are the ruins of 
Glendalough, or the Seven Churches, reach- 
ed by a road acrose the mountain ridge be- 
tween Glenmalure and the adjacent valley. 
These ruins are situated on the borders of 
two lakes, in the midst of a lonely valley, 
and are all that now remain of what was 
once a good-sized city as well as a famous 
seat of learning. A monastery was first 
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founded here in the 7th century by St. 
Kevin, around which other buildings soon 
rose; and that the city was early a place 
of importance is proved by the frequent 
attacks made upon it by the Danes in the 
9th century. After being almost entirely 
reduced to ashes in 1020, it was rebuilt only 
to encounter another form of destruction 
in a flood, 1177, while in 1898 it was burn- 
ed to the ground by the English invading 
army, and never rebuilt. Chief among 
the ruins is the round tower, built of gran- 
ite and slate, and almost perfect in its pres- 
ervation. . The top having been torn off 
in a storm at the beginning of the present 
century, its height does not now exceed 
110 feet. St. Kevin's Oratory, or Kitch- 
en, as it is commonly called, is the most 
perfect of the ruins; it is a small building 
22 feet long by 15 wide, containing a bro- 
ken cross brought here from Derrybaron, 
a neighboring estate, where fragments of 
ruins lie scattered in every direction. The 
abbey is situated on this estate; here the 
western wall is alone standing, covered 
with moss and ivy, and with a tree grow- 
ing out of the masonry above the entrance. 
St. Kevin is believed to have been buried 
in the crypt of this church in 618. The 
Cathedral and Lady's Chapel stand side 
by side near the end of the Lower Lake, 
while Trinity Church, together with a 
stump of a round tower, is situated near 
the village of Laragh; all these churches 
are of very small dimensions. St. Kevin’s 
Bed is a cavity in the face of the precipice 
that rises above the Upper Lake, and is 
reached by a narrow ledge along the cliff, 
to the foot of which travelers desiring to 
make the ascent are conveyed in a boat. 
Here, according to tradition, St. Kevin 
took refuge from the importunities of a 
blue-eyed Kathleen, who, in her devotion 
to the saint, begged to be his slave, lie 
at his feet, and do penance with him for 
his sins and her own. She even followed 
him to this lonely cave, but was hurled 
for her pains by the indignant saint into 
the lake below. Moore commemorates 
this legend in the following lines: 


“Ry that lake whore gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles v'er, 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep 
Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep. 
‘Here, at least,’ he calmly said, 
“Woman ne'er shall find my bed.’ 
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Ah! the good saint little knev 
What that wily sex can do. 


‘6*'Twas from Kathleen's eyes he flzw— 
Eyes of most unholy blue! 
She had loved him well and long, 
Wished him hers, nor thought it wrong. 
Wheresoe’er the saint would fly, 
Still he heard her light foot nigh: 
East or west, where’er he turneil, 
Still her eyes before him burned. 


On the bold cliffs bosom cast, 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last; 
Dreams of heaven, nor thinks that e’er 
Woman's smile can haunt him there. 
But nor earth nor heaven is free 
From her power, if fond she be: 

Even now, while calm he sleeps, 
Kathlicen o'er him leans and weeps. 


‘¢ Fearleas, she had tracked his feet 
To this rocky, wild retreat ; 
And when morning met his view, 
Her wild glances met it too. 
Ah! your saints have cruel hearts! 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 
And with rude, repul-ive shock, 
Hurls her from the beetling rock. 


“ Glendalough, thy gloomy wave 
Soon was gentle Kathleen's grave! 
Soon the saint (vet, ah! too Jate) 
Felt her love, and mourned her fate. 
When he said, ‘ Heaven rest her soul,’ 
Round the lake light music stole ; 
And her ghost was seen to glide, 
Smiling, o’er the fatal tide.” 


The walls of the cave are covered with 
the names or initials of those who have un- 
dertaken the ascent, among others that of 
Sir Walter Scott, who came here in 1825. 

Near the village of Annamoe, which ad- 
joins Glendalough Park, are the ruins of 
the ancient residence of the O'Tooles, kings 
of Wicklow. 

Returning to the line of railway which 
we left at Newrath Bridge, we continue 
our route to Kilcool Station, near which 
are situated the beautiful demesnes of 
Mount Kennedy, Glendarragh, and Alta- 
don, as well as the Glen of Dunran. This 
glen, about two miles in length, stretches 
along the base of Carrignamuck. and runs 
almost parallel with the high-road. From 
Kilcool to Delgany the line runs along 
ledges of rocks or through tunnels and deep 
cuttings, until, at a little distance from 
the station, the Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, situated on an eminence overlook- 
ing the town, attracts the attention. Al- 
though the Glen of the Downs lies quite 
near Delgany, it had better be visited on 
an excursion from Bray. : 
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Bray is a watering-place of very mod- 
ern construction, which chiefly owes its 
importance to the numerous tourists who 
come here to visit the beautiful scenery of 
the Dargle, Devil's Glen, Glen of the 
Downs, etc. Being also only 40 minutes 
from Dublin, it is a favorite dinner resort 
for both citizens and strangers during the 
summer season. Hotel, Bresiin’s, situated 
on the beach. <A few days may be spent 
here pleasantly while making the different 
excursions. The first of these should be 
made to the Dargle, Powerscourt, and the 
Bray Lakes, returning by way of Holly- 
brook and Bray Head. 

The Dargle is reached after a drive of 
a little over two miles; this beautiful glen 
derives its name from the stream which 
foams between its hills, and which forms at 
one place a fine fall, only to be seen at the 
bottom of the glen, owing to the dense 
foliage which grows on either side. A 
glorious view may be obtained from the 
Lover's Leap, a high rock covered with 
moss, which projects across the glen. A 
short drive from here brings the tourist 
to Powerscourt, granted to the Wingfield 
family by James I. A permit from Lord 
Powerscourt’s agent, living at Enniskerry, 
is necessary in order to visit the grounds. 
Here the chief attraction is a cascade 100 
feet in height, which in dry weather is lit- 
tle more than a silver thread falling along 
the face of the rock, but after rains in- 
creases to a very fine fall. Returning to 
the carriage, the drive is continued along 
the Enniskerry road to the Bray Lakes, 
which lie in the midst of the Kippure 
Mountains, and which are renowned for 
their wild and beautiful scenery. On the 
road back to Bray the traveler passes Hol- 
lybrook, the estate and mansion of Sir G. 
¥., J. Hodson, who has kindly opened them 
to the public. His house was once the 
residence of ‘‘ Robin Adair,” whose drink- 
ing-cup and harp are to be seen in the old 
oak hal]. Bray Head, half an hour’s drive 
from here, is a remarkable promontory, 807 
feet in height, and very easy of ascent. 
Here a most extensive view may be ob- 
tained, of which we advise the traveler to 
profit before returning to Bray. 

The Glen of the Downs, five miles from 
Bray, should next be visited. Xéttrud- 
derry the seat of the Earl of Meath, is 
passed on the way. This was formerly a 
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retreat of the monks of St. Victor, but was 
granted by Henry VIII. to the Brabazon 
family in 1545, to whom it has ever since 
belonged. The interior of the mansion is 
very fine; the staircase is of oak, with 
beautifally painted windows. The win- 
dows of the grand hall, reached from an 
outer hall filled with armor, contain a gen- 
calogical history of the Brabazons, paint- 
ed by Hailes. The apartments are filled 
with pictures and sculptures; among these 
are a picture by Rembrandt of his wife, 
from the gallery of Cardinal Fesch, and 
a statue of Ganymede by Thorwaldsen. 

the family portraits, there are sev- 
eral by Lely and Knelier. In the grounds 
is a sylvan theatre, mentioned by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in a note to ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Well,” 
and supposed to be of great antiquity. A 
carriage-road leads through the grounds to 
the summit of the Little Sugar Loaf, whence 
a fine and extensive view may be obtained. 

After leaving this estate, the road con- 
tinues through a lovely country in sight 
of Down Mountain, 1238 feet above the 
level of the sea, and enters the Glen of the 
Downs. Here precipices rise on either side 
to the height of 500 or 600 feet, while be- 
neath flows a small rivulet hidden by rocks 
and bushes. The glen is about a mile in 
length, and belongs on one side to the 
Powerscourt estate, and on the other is the 
property of Mr. Latouche. 

Leaving Bray for Dublin by rail (dis- 
tance twelve miles), we pass a ruin called 
Puck's Castle, situated on Shankhill Mount- 
ain, where James II. took rest after the 
battle of the Boyne. Carrickmines, the 
next station, also boasts a ruined castle 
situated at the head of Glen Druid. The 
train then passes Stillorglin and Dundrum, 
and, after crossing the River Dodder, soon 
enters the Harcourt Road Station, Dublin, 
after a short journey of forty minutes. 
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ROUTE No. 14. 


Cork to Wexford. By rail from Cork 
to Youghal; from Youghal to Waterford 
by mail-car; and by coach from Waterford 
to Wexford. Cork to Youghal, by raii, 1 
hr. 9 min.; Youghal to Waterford, by car, 
6 hrs. 50 min. ; Waterford to Wexford, by 
coach, 6 hrs, 10 min. 

This route has already been described 
as fur as Youghal (see Route No. 5). Tak- 
ing the car from Yeughal, we travel by a 
hilly road, crossing the mouth of the Riv- 
er Brickey to Dungarvan, a sea-port now 
containing little of importance or interest. 
Population 6520. Distance from Youghal, 
14 miles. This was at one time a place 
of some importance. King John erected 
a castle here, of which only the keep now 
exists. During the time of Cromwell the 
town was saved from the horrors of a bom- 
bardment through the Protector’s vanity 
having been flattered by a woman who 
drank his health near the entrance to the 
town. It is now the property of the Duke 
of Devonshire. The ruins of Abbeyside 
are the most interesting thing to be seen 
at Dungarvan. They stand on the other 
side of the harbor, which is reached by a 
causeway and bridge from Dungarvan, and 
consist of a keep of a stronghold founded 
by the M‘Graths ; they also erected an 
Augustine monastery, which has been in- 
corporated with a Roman Catholic charch. 

We next reach Kilmacthomas, a small 
village, from which a pleasant excur- 
sion may be made to Lake Coomshingawn, 
a most romantic spot, where a wall of 
rock rises perpendicularly almost entirely 
around the water. 

For description of Water furd, see Route 
No. 9. 

From Waterford to Wexford the scen- 
ery is in some places very lovely, as the 
road runs for some distance along the bank 
of the River Barrow. Eight miles from 


.| Wexford a road branches off to New Ross, 


a small town of 6772 inhabitants, situated 
on the side of a hill overlooking the Bar- 
row. This place was founded by Isabella, 
daughter of Strongbow, soon after the in- 
vasion ; it was surrounded by walls, forti- 
fied by a castle, and soon became a place 
of importance. Of the five original gates 
in the walls, only one (on the north), called 
the Bishop’s Gate, is now standing. Dur- 
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ing the Parliamentary wars, Ross was 
garrisoned by the Royalists, who surren- 
dered almost immediately after the arrival 
of Cromwell before the town; one of the 
gates took the name of Three-bullet Gate, 
from three cannon-balls fired into it by or- 
der of the Protector. There are some re- 
mains in the town of an old conventual 
church founded in the 13th century. Ross 
is a fine port, and carries on a very con- 
siderable trade in coal and grain. 
Wezford (sec Route No. 12). 


ROUTE No. 15. 

Limerick to Boyle, via Ennis, Tuam, Dun- 
more, and Castlereagh ; by rail from Limer- 
ick to Tuam, 7 hrs.15 min.; by mail-car to 
Castlereagh ; and by rail from Castlereagh 
to Boyle in 5 brs. 35 min. 

Leaving Limerick (see Route No. 7), the 
line, after crossing the Shannon River, 
passes near Cratloe Station the ruins of 
three fortresses—Cratloe, Castle Donnell, 
and Cratloe-kul. Farther on, at the mouth 
of the Bunratty River, is the old castle of 
Bunratty, which serves as a police bar- 
rack, formerly belonging to the Earls of 
Thomond. After passing several stations, 
we arrive at 

Quin, a small town possessing one of 
the finest as well as best-preserved abbeys 
in Ireland. This building dates from 
the beginning of the 15th century, and 
was built by one of the Lords of Glen- 
coillan. It consists of nave and chancel, 
with a toWer rising from their junction. 
The choir contains a monument of the 
Macnamara family, also a good Crucifix- 
ion in stucco. Attached to the choir is a 
chapel containing a sculptured figure. The 
cloister is also in good preservation. Be- 
tween Quin and Clare Castle a large num- 
ber of ruined castles are passed. At the 
latter place the River Fergus enters the 
Shannon. The castle is situated on an isl- 
and in the bed of the river, and is connect- 
ed on both sides with the mainland by 
bridges. Clare Abbey was founded at the 
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end of the 12th century by Donagh O'Bri- 
en, King of Limerick: it is passed on the 
road to Ennis. 

Ennis, the county town, contains 6503 
inhabitants. This was formerly the seat 
of the O’Briens, princes of Thomond, and 
was at one time famous for its Franciscan 
monastery, founded in 1240, which is now 
incorporated with the parish church. The 
town contains a good court-house of gray 
marble; also a column erected in com- 
memoration of Daniel O'Connell, the Great 
Liberator. 

Three miles south of the town are the 
ruins of Killone Abbey, prettily situated 
on the banks of Lake Killone. This build- 
ing was founded in the 12th century by a 
daughter of O’Brien, renowned for her 
deeds of piety and benevolence. The road 
from Ennis to Gort is dreary and uninter- 
esting. Three miles from the latter is 
the village of Kilmacdnagh, containing a 
church built at the beginning of the 7th 
century by the King of Connaught for his 
kinsman St. Colman, who founded here a 
see, over which he himself presided. The 
church contains a remarkable cyclopean 
doorway, 6 feet 6 inches in height, with a 
lintel-stone extending the entire thickness 
of the wall, 6 feet 8 inches in length; this 
was closed up in the 14th century, when a 
new doorway was placed in the south wall. 
The round tower is believed to be the 
work of Gobhan Saer, who built the Glen- 
dalough and Antrim towers. It dates, like 
the church, from the 7th century, and is 
remarkable for leaning some 17 feet out of 
the perpendicular. The doorway is 26 feet 
from the ground. 

After passing through Athenry, we reach 
Ballyglunin Station, two miles from which 
are the ruins of Knockmoy Abbey, found- 
ed in the 12th century by Cathol O’Con- 
nor, King of Connaught, surnamed the Red 
Hand, to commemorate a victory gained 
over the English under Almeric St. Law- 
rence. The abbey was then called Crooc 
Muaidhe, or Hill of Slaughter. It is cele- 
brated for the frescoes in its choir, which 
also contains the tomb of the founder; 
the frescoes are believed to be the work 
of the 14th century, but they are now fast 
disappearing. Twenty minutes from Bal- 
lyglunin we reach Tuam, an Episcopalian 
see and Catholic archbishopric. Popula- 
tion, 4938. This is a place of great antiq- 
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uity, and is believed to have possessed an 
abbey as early as 487, which was convert- 
ed into a cathedral in the sixth century by 
St. Jarleth. Of the ancient church noth- 
ing but the chancel now remains, contain- 
ing a most beautiful triamphal arch. The 
west door is a very fine specimen of an- 
cient Norman work. The cathedral is now 
used as a parish church. The Cross of 
Tuam is meade, like the cathedral, of red 
sandstone. On the base are inscriptions 
in memory of Turlough O'Connor, King of 
Connaught, and of O’Hoisin, the abbot. 
This cross was at one time broken into 
three pieces, which were possessed by dif- 
ferent persons. The Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral, of modern construction, is a very 
fine building. 

From Taam we take a car to Dunmore, 
the road passing through most monotonous 
scenery, only relieved by views of the 
Slieve-Dart Mountains. At Castlereagh we 
take a branch of the Midland Great West- 
ern Railway, and, passing through Ros- 
common (see Route No. 21), Athlone, and 
Mallingar (see Route No. 19), reach Boyle, 
a pleasant town situated on the banks of 
Boyle River. Hotel, Monson's. Popula- 
tion 3161. The river is here crossed by 
three bridges, on one of which is a pedes- 
trian statue of William III. The princi- 
pal attraction of the town is the ruins of 
an abbey of Gothic architecture founded 
here in 1161 by Maurice O’Dubhay. It is 
situated in private grounds, but admission 
is freely granted ; it is cruciform, and con- 
sists of a nave, 131 feet in length, separated 
from the aisles by semicircular arches, a 
choir, and transepts. The building has 
saffered much harsh treatment from En- 
glish invaders ; first in 1235, and again in 
the time of Cromwell, when the horses of 
his soldiers were stabled here. 

The tower, which is square and heavy in 
appearance, is supported by three Norman 
atches, and a fourth in the early point- 
ed style. The court- yard communicates 
by a subterranean passage with a barrack 
in the town; the offices are still in good 
preservation, and in the porter’s lodge the 
names of some of Cromwell's soldiers are 
still to be found carved upon the doors, 
M'‘Dermot, King of Moylough, was buried 
in the abbey in the 12th century. The 
bridge adjoining these ruins is believed to 
be of as great antiquity as the abbey itself. 
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The Church of Asselfn, situated on the 
banks of the Boyle, near Lough Key, is 
another interesting ruin in this neighbor- 
hood; there is also a cromlech on the road 
to Lough Gara, with a table-stone fifteen 
feet in length, and eleven feet in width, 
formerly supported by five pillars. 


ROUTE No. 16. 

Limerick to Dublin, via Roscrea, Mary- 
borough, and Kildare, by rail. Time, 6 brs. 
45 min. ; fare, 11s. 5d. 

The first station of importance passed on 
this road is Parsonstown, so named from the 
Parsons family, to whom the town and 
neighborhood belonged in the time of James 
I. The castle, which has been modernized, 
is at present the residence of the Earl of 
Rosse, so famous in the world of science for 
his improvements in the telescope. Permis- 
sion is freely granted to visitors desiring to 
see the telescopes belonging to the earl. The 
town is situated on Canacor River, and is 
neat and well built; in the principal square 
stands a Doric pillar commemorating the 
victory of the Duke of Cumberland at Cul- 
loden. 

Roscrea, 11 miles from Parsonstown, is 
situated in a plain between the Slieve- 
bloom and Devil’s Bit Mountains. Pop- 
ulation 2992. It is a place of great antiq- 
uity, dating from the foundation of an Au- 
gustine monastery by St. Cronan in the 
7th century. The only portion of the 
church remaining is the ancient doorway, 
with niches on either side, surmounted by 
a mutilated statue of St.Cronan. A round 
tower, eighty feet in height, standing in 
the cemetery, is in a good state of preser- 
vation; the door is fifteen feet from the 
ground. Close to this is an ancient cross, 
and a monumental stone, called the shrine 
of St. Cronan, on which a representation 
of the crucifixion is sculptured. The old 
Franciscan abbey, founded in the 15th 
century, has been incorporated in the Ro- 
man Catholic church. 
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In addition to the ecclesiastical ruins, 
there is the keep of a castle erected by the 
Ormonds in the reign of Henry VIII, 
which now forms part of the town barracks, 
and a round tower belonging to the castle 
built by King John. 

Ballybrophy is the next station reached, 
where we join the main line of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, described 
in Route No. 10. 


ROUTE No. 17. 

Limerick to Athlone, ria Lough Derg and 
the River Shannon, by rail to Killaloe in one 
hour, thence by steamer to Athlone. 

Leaving Limerick by the Limerick and 
Castle Connell Railway, we reach in thir- 
ty minutes the latter place, passing on our 
route through an extremely fertile country. 
Castle Connell derives its name from an old 
castle, situated on a rock overhanging the 
river, which was built here by the O’Briens 
at an early period. ‘The ruins consist of 
some crumbling walls, overgrown with ivy, 
and part of a tower; the keep was blown 
up by order of the Prince of Hesse, after a 
siege in which the Irish partisans of James 
II. held out against him. This castle was 
once the residence of the renowned Brian 
Boru, whose grandson was murdered here 
by the Prince of Thomond. At Castle 
Connell the rapids of the Shannon may be 
seen in all their grandeur; for a quarter 
of a mile this river, which above the rap- 
ids is 300 yards wide and 40 feet deep, is 
almost a cataract, pouring over huge rocks 
and stones with wonderful force, and some- 
what resembling the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence. 

O'Brien’s Bridge is crossed a few mo- 
ments after leaving Castle Connell; of the 
orizinal structure but little now remains: 
it was partly destroyed in 1556 by the Earl 
of Ormond, and has since undergone fre- 
quent repairs. 

Killaloe is the last station on our railway 
journey, and the point from which we em- 
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bark for Athlone. It is a small town of 
great antiquity, containing some 1207 in- 
habitants, chiefly employed in the slate 
quarries or salmon fisheries. Hotels, Roy- 
al and Albert. An old and interesting 
bridge of nineteen arches crosses the Shan- 
non here. The cathedral, a fine building 
of the 12th century, occupies the site of an 
abbey founded in the 6th century by St. 
Molna; it consists of a nave% choir, and 
transepts, with a tower rising at their 
intersection. Notice a fine Romanesque 
doorway, now blocked up, believed to have 
been the entrance to the tomb of Muirche- 
artach O’Brien, King of Ireland. Within 
the church -yard is a second stone - roofed 
church, attributed by some to St. Molna, 
by others to St. Flannan. Soon after leav- 
ing Killaloe, the steamer enters Lough 
Derg, which is 23 miles in length, and va- 
ries in breadth from two to six miles, After 
passing the site of Kinkora, the palace of 
Brian Boru, immortalized by Moore, we 
reach the ruins of Derry Castle, situated 
on a small island to the right. Farther on 
is Innis Celtra, “the holy island,’”’ concern- 
ing which there are many traditions. Here 
a monastery was founded by St. Cairnin in 
the 7th century, but later was destroyed, 
together with its churches, by the Danes. 
The buildings were afterward reconstruct- 
ed by Brian Boroimhe, King of Munster, 
in 1027. The round tower, 80 feet in height, ' 
dates from the 10th century, and was the 
residence of St. Cosgrath, an anchorite, 
called ‘‘the Miserable.” 

The steamer first stops at Drummur, 
where the ruins of a former stronghold of 
the O’Briens are to be seen. Above Wil 
lsamstown, the next station, where pike and 
perch will be found in abundance by an- 
glers,the lake grows narrower,anditsshores, 
indented by numerous creeks, increase in 
beauty. After passing the ruins of Castle 
Terryglass on the right, we reach those of 
Castle Portumna, destroyed by fire in 1826, 
which are situated at the outlet of the lake. 
Portumna is the next station. Here the 
ruins of an ancient Dominican monastery 
are to be seen. After passing Bunagher, 
near which stands the ruined castle of 
Garry and the Grand Canal, we approach 
Mount Shannon, and see on an island to the 
right the celebrated ruins of Clonmacnoise, 
of which Dr. Rodenburg gives the follow- 
ing description : 
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“Close to the shore stands Clonmac- 
noise, one of the most remarkable ruins in 
this island of the saints. The banks rise 
here slightly, and on the grass-clad mound 
stand two round towers, ruins of churches, 
and a cemetery. On the first hillock are 
the sunken walls of an old ecclesiastical 
building; on another hill is the great round 
tower. The roof has disappeared, and a 
broad belt of ivy winds like a garland around 
its centre. Down in the bottom, rather 
farther inland, is the second round tower, 
still perfect, and behind it M‘Dermott’s 
Church, with its splendid round, arched por- 
tal, fresh as if carved but yesterday. From 
the mound of the great round tower to the 
second the ground is covered with upright 
gravestones, among which stands a ruin, 
St. Kieran’s Church, where the saint him- 
self is said to be buried. The wonder of 
Clonmacnoise is St. Kieran’s Stone, a cross 
of rare beauty, covered with sacred images. 
A wall surrounds the holy spot, which is to 
this day the scene of many pilgrimages and 
processions.” : 

Soon after passing these ruins the navi- 
gation is stopped by a broad weir, over 
which the river falls like a cascade. Pas- 
sengers are landed at a few minutes’ walk 
from Athlone. Hotels, Royal and Bourke's. 
Population 5748. Here the scenery is flat 
and uninteresting, and there are few pub- 
lic buildings of importance. The situation 
of the town is important from a military 
point of view, and the castle, built in the 
reign of King John, bas consequently been 
kept in good repair, and has been strength- 

ened by additional fortifications. A por- 
tion of the ancient walls of the town are 
still standing. The bridge occupies the 
site of the ancient ford where the famous 
encounter of the armies of St. Ruth and 
Ginkell took place in 1691. 

A boat may be hired from Athlone to 
visit Lough Ree, which is entered about 
a mile and a half above the town. This 
lake, seventeen miles in length, is dotted 
with numerous small islands, many of 
which contain objects of interest. To vis- 
it Church Island, with its ecclesiastical re- 
maina, and the castles of Randown and Ros- 
common, a whole day will be required. 
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ROUTE No. 18. 

Killarney to Kenmare, via Valentia and 
Waterville. 

The distance from Killarney to Valenti: 
is performed, first, by Bianconi’s car as far 
as Cahirciveen, occupying four hours and 
a half, and thence by hack-car to Valentia. 
This is a very beautiful drive; beyond 
Ross Bay the road runs along the edge of 
the cliffs which form the base of Drung 
Mountain for a distance of several miler, 
and commands a fine view over Dingle Bay 
and the mountains on its opposite side. 
Turning inland and passing through Cahir- 
civeen, we reach Reenard Point, and take 
the ferry for Valentia Island, two miles and 
a half distant. Close to the pier is a fine 
hotel, opposite which stands Ballycarbery 
Castle, the station of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. On the west side of the island 
are some fine slate quarries, which would 
well repay a visit. Magnificent views may 
be obtained from all parts of the island of 
the Kerry Mountains and Dingle Bay. 

On the mainland, thirteen miles south- 
west of Cahirciveen, is the bold promon- 
tory of Bohis Head, which rises from the 
sea to a height of 940 feet.‘ Nine miles 
from here are the remarkable rocks, the 
Skelligs, beautifully described by Jean In- 
gelow. On the largest of these rocks there 
was formerly a monastery, of which some 
traces still exist, but the exposed position 
caused it to be deserted. Two light-houses 
now rise above the rocks, the highest be- 
ing nearly 400 feet above the level of the 
sea. The route now continues onward to 
Waterville, a small village, situated on a 
narrow neck of land between Lough Cur- 
rane and the sea. Lough Currane is well 
worth visiting for its beautiful scenery, it 
being after Killarney the finest lake in Ire- 
land. It is noted also for the size and 
abundance of its salmon and trout. Boats 
may be hired for fishing, or for viewing 
the lake; in the former case the cost for 
man and boat is five shillings a day. The 
surface of the lake, which is dotted with 
numerous small islands, extends three miles 
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into the heart of the mountains. On one 
of these islands some curious ecclesiastical 
remains are to be seen. Several miles 
from Waterville we pass Derrynane, the 
seat of the O’Connell family, beautifully 
situated on the margin of a creek, and sur- 
rounded by mountains. Farther on we 
reach Cove, from which place Staigne Fort 
may be visited, one of the most wonderful 
of the antiquarian remains to be seen in 
Ireland. It is a circular stone inclosure, 
put together without any mortar or cement, 
and is about 114 feet in diameter. The 
walls at the bottom are 13 feet thick, grad- 
ually decreasing to the top, where they are 
five feet two inches in thickness; within 
this wall are two small chambers. 

Wilde thus describes the interior :— 
‘‘ Around the interior of the wall are ar- 
ranged ten sets of stairs, the highest reach- 
ing nearly to the full height of the wall, 
and the secondary flight being about half 
that much. Each step is two fect wide, 
and the lower flights project within the 
circle of the higher. ‘hey bad two nar- 
row platforms, on which its warders or de- 
fenders stood. Although larger forts of 
this kind are known in Ireland, nothing so 
perfect in the construction of the staircases 
encircling the interior is to be found, with 
the exception of Dunmohr, in the middle 
island of Arran. A date of 2000 years can 
not be considered too old for this monu- 
-ment, which is still in a state of great pres- 
ervation, and only to be equaled by those 
in Arran, which, however, do not evince so 
much care in their design and construction. 
What may have been the original Irish 
name of ‘Staigne Fort,’ which is quite a 
modern appellation, has not yet been de- 
termined.” 

Returning to our car, we paes through 
Sneern, a small village at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, prettily embosom- 
ed in the midst of mountains. From here 
the road crosses the Blackwater, and con- 
sinues along the right bank of the Ken- 
mare River until it reaches the town of the 
same name. 

Kenmare (see Route No. 3). 
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ROUTE No. 19. 


Dublin to Galway, via Mullingar, A th- 
lone, and Ballinasloe, by rail. Time, 5 brs. 
15 min.; fare, €1 3s. 8d. 

The Continental system of coupons for 
the round bas been adopted by the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway, and at a rea- 
sonable cost the whole of the grand and 
wild scenery of Connemara, the Isle of 
Achill, Sligo, and other interesting locali- 
ties, may be visited. This company also 
issues coupons for a combined tour to Con- 
nemara and Killarney for visitors who re- 
serve Killarney for the winding up of their 
trip ere re-embarking for America. 

Leaving Dublin by the Midland Great 
Western Railway, we pass near Clonsilla 
Station the Observatory of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, to be seen on the left, while on the 
right stand the ruins of Castleknock, built 
during the reign of Henry II. by Hugh 
Tyrrell; this building was captured by 
Bruce in 1316, and again by Colonel Monk 
in 1642. After leaving Lucan, the line 
crosses the valley of the Rye by means of 
an embankment 100 feet in height, and 
reaches Leizitp, where the towers of a cas- 
tle erected by Adam Fitz-Hereford, one 
of the Anglo-Norman conquerors, are still 
to be seen. The cascade formed by the 
Liffey, called the Salmon Leap, is near 
Leixlip. 

Fifteen miles from Dublin we pass May- 
nooth, where may be seen the fine buildings 
of the Royal College of St. Patrick, which, 
after long debate in the British Parliament 
during the present reign, was permanently 
endowed for the education of five hundred 
priests. None but those destined for the 
priesthood can enter here, and the course 
of study requires eight years. The most 
conspicuous object seen on the arrival at 
the station is the tower of the castle of Kil- 
dare, erected in the fifteenth century. It 
is at present the property of the Duke of 
Leinster, and will well repay a visit. 

From Fern’s Lock the line passes through 
the dreary Bog of Allen to Enfield, whence 
there is little of importance until we reach 
Mullingar. Population 5103. Thisis alarge 
assize town, carrying on an important trade 
in butter, frieze, and wool; it is also fa- 
mous for its annual horse-fair. At Mul- 
lingar the traveler loses sight of the Royal 
Canal, which so far rans parallel with the 
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railway, but here turns off toward Long- 
furd. 

Ten miles from Mullingar we arrive at 
Athlone (see Route No. 17), noted principal- 
ly for its siege in 1691, when the army of 
William IIT. hurled against its walls and 
castles over twelve thousand cannon-balls. 
This town is an important military station, 
containing barracks for two thousand men, 
and fifteen thousand stand of arms. We 
next reach Ballinasioe, a town of consider- 
able size, containing some 4619 inhabitants, 
and renowned for its annual great cattle- 
fair, which is attended by people from all 
perts of Europe. At Kilconnel, six miles 
farther on, are the ruins of a Franciscan 
monastery, founded in the fifteenth cen- 
tary. After leaving Woodlawn, once a place 
of importance, bat now only remarkable 
for its antiquities, the mountains of Con- 
nemara come in view on the right. 

Athenry is next reached, a place renown- 
ed in Irish history for the many desperate 
encounters between the English and Irish 
forces which bave here taken place. Popu- 
lation 1199. The castle, dating from the 
thirteenth century, is admirably preserved, 
as well as a Dominican abbey, which is 
one of the finest ruins in Ireland. 

Passing on the left the ruined Castle Dor- 
rydonnell, we now obtain a fine view of 
Galway, the capital of the west of Ireland, 
and the fifth city of Ireland in point of pop- 
ulation and commerce. Attached to the 
railway station there is a fine hotel. Gal- 
way contained in 1861 a population of 16,448 
inhabitants ; in 1871, 13,184, being a fall- 
ing off in ten years of over three thousand. 
The town is situated on the bay of the same 
name, where the western lakes of Ireland 
pour out their surplus waters. The city 
cwes considerable of its importance to its 
commerce with Spain, and its intercourse 
with that country may be seen in every 
direction, not only in the architecture of 
the houses and appearance of the streets, 
bat in the natives: one sees on every side 
dark eyes and dark hair, and black eyes 
and yellow hair are by no means of rare 
occurrence. The principal public build- 
ings are the Queen's College, Custom- 
House, Chamber of Commerce, Royal In- 
stitution, Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
some monasteries and nunneries. There 
are also several breweries, distilleries, and 
humerous founderies. Galway was brought 
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conspicuously before our countrymen a few 
years since as the terminus of the ‘‘ Lever” 
line of steamers, running between New 
York and Ireland. Travelers, before leav- 
ing Galway, should visit the quarter called 
Gladdagh, which is exclusively occupied 
by a peculiar sct of pcople, mostly fisher- 
men, who never mix nor intermarry with 
the other inhabitants. They havo a chief 
among themsclves, who decides all dis- 
putes, and who reccives the title of King 
of the Gladdagh. A little farther west- 
ward of this place a beautiful view of the 
bay and islands of Arran may be had. 
These islands, celebrated by the poet 
Moore — ‘‘Oh, Arranmore, loved Arran- 
more’’——-may be visited by boats from Gal- 
way, which go every few days. Tourists 
visiting Connemara generally make Gal- 
way their starting-point. Three or four 
days or a week may bo very pleasantly 
spent in this delightful district, where pub- 
lic cars in connection with the railway 
run through the finest part of the scenery, 
enabling those holding coupon tickets to 
return to Dublin by rail from Westport, 
Ballina, or Sligo. 

Tourists who visit the west coast will 
find in West End Hotel, Kilkee, all the con- 
veniences of a city hotel. A public draw- 
ing-room for ladies. Billiard and smoking 
rooms. Table d’hote during the season. 

Public cars leave Kilkee daily for Mil- 
townmalbay, Cliffs of Moher, Lisdoonvarna, 
and Ballyvaughan, en route between Kil- 
larney and Connemara. The Midland Great 
Western tickets, Nos. 3 and 4, are available 
from Broadstone for Kilkee Circular Tour. 


ROUTE No. 20. 

Galway to Clifden, ma Oughterard and 
Bulinahinch, by mail-car. Time, 7 hrs. 30 
min.; fare, 8s. 

A stage-car leaves Galway every morn- 
ing to perform this route, which extends 
through a fertile and well-cultivated coun- 
try as far as Moycullen. From here ex- 
tensive views are to be obtained of Lough 
Carrib and of Ross promontory. Five miles 
from Moycullen a natural limestone arch 
is passed, which crosses a stream flowing 
under the walls of Aghanure Castle: this 
is the ancient seat of the O’ Flahertys, whose 
modern mansion is passed just before reach- 
ing Oughterard. 

This is a small village, situated on the 
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banks of the Feogh River, where pearls are 
frequently found. The Mawnturk Mount- 
ains and Twelve Pins now come in view, 
together with Loughs Boffin and Ardden. 
Five miles from the Half-way House we 
reach Lough Gamorin: here a deep gorge 
opens on the right into the valley of Lough 
Inagh, affording a fine view of the Joyce 
Mountains. The route now continues 
along the base of the Twelve Pins, skirt- 
ing Lough Ballinahinch, until we come in 
sight of Clifden. The beauties of the road 
are thus described by Miss Martineau : 

“There are few things in the world 
more delightful than a drive at sunset, on 
a bright evening, among the mountains 
and lakes of Connemara. It has the best 
qualities of the sea and land breeze at 
once. Then there are the grand bare 
mountains, the Bennobeola, or Twelve Pins, 
with caprices of sunlight playing about 
their solemn heads, and shining into their 
dark purple depths, and below are waters 
untraceable and incalculable. We are here 
at the ends of the earth to all appearance; 
for the land is as a fringe, with the water 
running in every where between its streaks. 
There are salt waters and fresh; bays, 
lakes, river, dashing torrents, mirror- like 
pools, a salmon-leap here, an inlet for shell- 
fish there, and, receding behind, Ballina- 
hinch Lough, with its little island, just big 
enough to hold the old castle, now a ruin, 
where tradition says that ‘Dick Martin’ 
used to imprison people who had been 
guilty of cruelty to animals. Close at 
hand are broken banks, gaudy with heath 
and bog flowers in vast variety; and be- 
yond spreads the bronzed moorland, with 
foreign-looking goats, black and white, 
browzing in a group; and sea-gulls dip- 
ping, as if they took it for the sea. Along 
the road are brown-faced girls and boys, 
all healthy-looking, and many handsome ; 
and women finishing their reaping and 
binding for the day—their madder-red pet- 
ticoats and blue cloaks throwing a wonder- 
ful charm of color into the scene.” 

Clifden, beautifully situated at the head 
of Ardbear Bay, contains 1313 inhabitants. 
Hotels, Carr’s and Hart's. It is a pretty, 
modern town, with a court-house, church, 
schools, Irish Mission House, and an enor- 
mous work-house. Close to the town is 
a pretty cascade, formed by a stream rising 
in the Twelve Pins; the walks in the vi- 
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cinity and the views of the Atlantic! 
obtained from the summits of the m 
boring hills are very fine. ‘ 

An excursion may be made from hj 
Roundstone by taking Bianconi’s d 
Ballinahinch, and there engaging a 
Roundstone, four miles distant. Fron 
linahinch the road runs along 
bank of the Owenmore, until after pa 
Deraddia, a fishing station, when it ¢ 
es the stream by a three-arched 
Near here stand the remains of Too 
Abbey, a Dominican friary foundd 
O'Flaherty in 1427, This building wd 
molished during the reign of Eli 
and nothing now remains but two 
walls and a doorway. 

Roundstone, two miles distant, is sitd 
on the slope of the Urrisbeg, and of 
western side of Roundstone Harbor 
was at one time intended that this 
should be the starting-point from I 
to America, and for that purpose 
was erected and a good road made b 
engineer Nimmo. Up to the present 
however, Roundstone has been throw 
shadow by Galway, and it is dou 
whether it ever will assume a very ir 
tant position. Seal-shooting may bé 
in this neighborhood, as those animal 
to be found in large numbers in Betr 
boy Bay. Near the entrance to the{ 
bor are several small islands, on om 
which the ruins of a chapel dedicatd 
St. M‘Dara, as well as a holy well, ag 
be seen. The saint is supposed to havé 
sided on the island. 
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ROUTE No. 21. | 

Dublin to Westport, via Mullingar, A 
lone, Roscommon, Castlereagh, and C 
bar, by rail. Time, 6 hrs. 55 min.; fare, 
10s. 2d. 

For this route as far as Athlone, 
Route No, 19, From Athlone, the Ma 
Branch of the Midland Great Western s 
first at Knockcroghery, whence Rindo 
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Castle may be visited. This is believed 
to have existed as a fortress of the Danes 
as early as the 9th century. It afterward 
belonged to the O’Connors until the 13th 
century, when it was taken by the English. 
Weld describes the castle as being built 
in the form of a letter P, the tail of which 
formed the banqueting-hall, and the upper 
part the keep. Ballymurry is the next 
station passed before reaching 

Roscommon. Hotel, Royal. . Population 
2722. This town contains little of modern 
beanty, but is chiefly visited for its castle 
and abbey. The castle, which is one of 
the largest in the kingdom, was built in 
1268, although a fortress is believed to have 
existed here long before that time. It 
consisted of an enormous space inclosed by 
massive walls, which were defended at in- 
tervals by large towers semicircular in 
form. The building was habitable up to 
the reign of William III., when it was set 
fire to by the Irish escaping from the bat- 
tl of Aughrim. The abbey, founded by 
Feidlim O’Connor, King of Connaught, in 
the 13th century, is situated in the lower 
part of the town. The church is 187 feet 
long, with a most beautiful window over 
the principal entrance; in the choir is the 
tomb of the founder, with a mutilated effi- 
gy, and the following inscription : 

“Felim, son of Cathal Crovdearg O'’Conor, 
the defender and supporter of his own province, 
and of his friends on every side; the expeller 
and plunderer of his foes; a man full of hospi- 
tality, prowess, and renown; the exalter of the 
clerical orders and men of science; a worthy 
materies of a king of Ireland, for his nobility, 
personal shape, heroism, wisdom, clemency, and 
truth, died, after the victory of [extreme] unc- 
tion and penance, in the monastery of Roscom- 
mo1, which he himself had granted to God and 
that order."’ 

In the monument the king is crowned 
and dressed in his robe of state; the tomb 
was originally divided into compartments, 
in which stood figures mailed and armed ; 
many of these are now to be seen strewn 
in the burial-place. In the northern tran- 
sept is an aisle, from which it is separated 
by round and massive pillars supporting 
four pointed arches. 

At Donamon, the next station, the line 
crosses the Suck, and, continuing along 
the stream, passes Ballymoe, and arrives at 
Castlereagh (see Route No. 15). Here the 
ancient circular cemetery of Cruachan may 
be visited. It is surrounded by a stone 
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ditch, much defaced, and measures about 
116 feet in diameter. Here are small cir- 
cular mounds, which cover sepulchral 
chambers, built of stone, without any ce- 
ment, and filled with unburned bones, Out- 
side the cemetery is the monument of Da- 
thi, with a pillar of red sandstone. 
Nothing of importance is now passed un- 
til we reach Castlebar, a place containing 
about 8508 inhabitants. Hotel, Daly's. 
This is a pretty place, with the ordinary 
buildings of an assize town, viz., court- 
house, jail, barracks, etc. The Lawn, the 
seat of the Earl of Lucan, the proprietor 
of this district, is well worth a visit. Cas- 
tlebar is chiefly celekrated for an engage- 
ment which took place here between the 
French and the English, known as ‘‘Cas- 
tlebar Races.’’ The French landed, under 
General Humbert, at Killala Bay in 1798, 
and advanced and took possession of the 
town, which they soon evacuated before 
the advance of the Marquis of Cornwallis. 
Eleven miles from Castlebar we reach 
Westport (population 8868). Hotels, 
Eagle and Royal Mail. This town is situ- 
ated about one mile from Clew Bay, and is 
one of the prettiest places to be seen by 
the tourist in Ireland. It consists of one 
long street, through the centre of which 
runs @ mountain stream bordered with av- 
enues of lime-trees, which form on each 
side a lovely promenade. The excursions 
in the vicinity of Clew Bay are very invit- 
ing, while the sea-bathing is unexception- 
able. A considerable trade is carried on 
in corn and provisions. There is a court- 
house, several banks, breweries, and distil- 
leries, together with wharves and ware- 
houses, and all the adjuncts of a thriving 
town. In the neighborhood of the town is 
the beautiful estate of the Marquis of Sli- 
go, to which visitors are freely admitted. 
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ROUTE No. 22. 


Westport to Galway, via Ballinrobe and 
Headford, by mail-car. 

A car leaves Westport daily (see Route 
No. 21) for Galway, and takes the direction 
of tae Triangle, a name given to the place 
where roads branch off, on the right to 
Killery and Lough Mask, and on the left 
to Castlebar. From Clone, reached after 
crossing the river connecting Loughs Na- 
corralea and Nagaltia, we obtain our first 
view of Lough Mask, a lake ten miles in 
length by four in breadth, dotted with nu- 
merous islands. We are now in a perfect 
network of lakes and rivers. Crossing the 
small stream which connects the waters 
of Loughs Cloon and Mask, we reach Kil- 
keeran, and continue our drive along a small 
peninsula running between the latter lake 
and Lough Carra to Ballinrobe. This small 
town is situated on the Robe, about two 
miles above its entrance into Lough Mask. 
The scenery in the vicinity is very beau- 
tiful. Not far from Ballinrobe stands a 
ruined castle of the O’Connors, built on a 
small island in Lough Mask, and destroyed 
in 1586 by Sir Richard Bingham. There 
are about twenty islands on the lake, on 
the largest of which, called Inismaan, are 
the remains of a fort believed to have been 
built by the King of Connaught, who was 
slain in battle with the people of Ulster 
in 537. Here also are some ruins of a 
small but beautiful abbey. On the eastern 
shore of the lake opposite this island stand 
the ruins of an ancient stronghold of the 
Burkes. Here the country is flat and cul- 
tivated, but on the western shore the lake 
is bounded by mountains, highest among 
which rises Farmnanure, 2218 feet. From 
Ballinrobe we continue our route to Cong, 
passing on our way the ruined mansion 
of the Lords Kilmaine. Cong Abbey was 
founded as early as the 7th century, al- 
though no remains are now to be seen of 
more ancient date than the 12th or 13th 
century. Of these the gateway is per- 
haps the finest part. The architecture is 
of the decorated Norman style, and bears 
evidence to the splendor which once exist- 
ed here. This was the place to which 
Roderick O’Connor, the last of the Irish 
monarchs, retired after his numerous de- 
feats, and lived for fifteen years a life of 
entire seclusion, dying in 1198. His ashes 
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are by many said to be deposited in this 
abbey, while according to others the site 
of their interment is at Clonmacnoise. ; 

The Abbey of Cong was renowned for 
its ornaments and riches, of which we for- 
tunately still retain an example in the 
‘Cross of Cong,’’ to be seen in the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin. The cross is two 
and a half feet high, of silver, washed with 
gold, richly chased, and studded with pre- 
cious stones. It dates from the early part 
of the 12th century, and bears on its edges 
Latin and Gaelic inscriptions, giving the 
name of the king in whose reign it was 
made (Turlough O'Connor), that of a con- 
temporary Church dignitary, as well as of 
the artist, who was an Irishman. It was 
made to contain a portion of the true 
cross, which was placed in a central crys- 
tal surrounded by gold. The tracery is of 
a style similar to the stone decorations of 
the period, and chiefly represents animals 
of various grotesque forms. 

In the neighborhood of Cong is a re- 
markable natural curiosity in the shape 
of a cavern, called the Pigeon Hole, from 
which a view may be obtained of the sub- 
terranean river which connects Lough 
Mask with Lough Corrib. This river, four 
miles in length, has apparently only a 
course of three quarters of a mile, the re- 
mainder being underground, and only seen 
or heard at rare intervals. The entrance 
to the Hole is covered with ferns and moss- 
es, which increase the darkness in the in- 
terior; with the assistance of a guide, a 
flight of steps cut in the rock is descended, 
and a platform reached, from which, when 
the eye has become accustomed to the 
darkness, the river may be seen. A bunch 
of straw is generally lighted, and allowed 
to float along the stream to show the dif- 
ferent windings of its course. There are 
several other and smaller openings lead- 
ing to this river, in one of which, called 
the Horse’s Discovery, there are stalactites. 

Continuing our route from Cong, we 
cross the Owenduff, near the ruins of Ross 
Abbey, and reach Headford, a small town 
belonging to Mr. St. George, whose resi- 
dence is in the vicinity. Mr. St. George is 
also the owner of Ross Abbey, which is 
one of the largest and most beautiful build- 
ings of the kind in Ireland, dating from 
the 15th century. Here the domestic ar- 
rangements of the monks are to be studied 
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in greater detail than in any other of the 
many ruined abbeys. 

After leaving Headford, we pass Cregg 
Castle, the birthplace of Dean Kirwan, and 
of his brother Richard, the chemist and ge- 
ologist. Four miles to the left from here are 
the ruins of the Abbey of Anaghdown, sit- 
uated on the shore of Lough Corrib, once a 
renowned ecclesiastical establishment, with 
a nunnery, Franciscan monastery, college, 
and abbey. Knockdoe Hill, the scene of a 
battle in 1504, is passed before reaching 
Clare-Galoay, seven miles from Galway. 
This village is situated on the Clare-Gal- 
way River, and contains the ruins of a beau- 
tiful abbey, and an ivy-covered tower or 
keep of a castle, built by the De Burghs in 
the 15th century. The abbey dates from 
the 13th century, and was built by John 
Cogan, a descendant of one of the compan- 
ions of Strongbow. The church consists 
of nave, choir, and transepts, with beauti- 
fal intersecting arches supporting a grace- 
fal tower of three stories, each lighted by 
asmall square window. A portion of the 
abbey has been restored, and is now used 
by some monks of the order to which the 
building originally belonged. 

From here the road continues through 
a desolate-looking district until we reach 
Gakeay. (See Route No. 19.) 


ROUTE No. 23. 


Westport to Leenane and the Killery, by 
mail-car. Twenty miles. : 

This drive is one of the most beautif 
and interesting to be taken in Ireland. 
The road follows the course of the Erive, 
through dark ravines and precipitous glens, 
where the river forms a succession of cas- 
cades and rapids most lovely to behold. 
Croagh Patrick, a mountain 2510 feet high, 
i a conspicuous object in the landscape. 
Before reaching Leenane, the road runs 
aroand the head of the Killery, a name 
given to an arm of the sea, which runs in- 
land to the very heart of the mountains for 
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a distance of ten miles, strongly resembling 
a Norwegian fiord. The following descrip- 
tion is given by Mr. Willis : 

“Nothing can be finer than the mount- 

ain scenery al] around. When you are 
in the middle of the bay you seem locked 
in on every side, and were it not for the 
smell, color, and vegetation peculiar to 
the sea, you would imagine you were on a 
mountain lake, But there is scarcely any 
lake that has not a flat, tame end, general- 
ly that where the superabundant waters 
flow off and form a river; but here nothb- 
ing is tame : on every side the magnificent 
mountains seem to vie with each other 
which shall catch and keep your attention 
most. Northward the Fenamore Mount- 
ains, the Partree range to the east, Maum- 
turk to the south; a little more to the south- 
west the Twelve Pins; then a little more 
to the west Renvyle Mountain, and to the 
north of that again the monarch of the 
whole amphitheatre, cloud-capped Mew}l- 
rea.’’ 
. A boat may be engaged at Leenane to 
row the length of the Killery, turning at 
the entrance into the Little Killery, at the 
head of which is Salrock. From the Pass 
of Salrock, which, according to tradition, 
was formed by the struggles of St. Roc 
(who had been chained while asleep by the 
devil, but who nevertheless madé his way 
through the heart of the mountain by his 
miraculous exertions), a most glorious pan- 
orama spreads before the eye, stretching 
over the Killery and portions of the At- 
lantic, with here and there a verdant isl- 
and. Acar should be sent from Leenane 
to meet the tourist at Salrock, who may 
then return by the wild and beautiful glen 
of Lough Fee. 

From Leenane a road diverges to Tuam, 
via Maum and Cong, and another runs in 
the direction of Galway. 


LONGFORD. 


ROUTE No. 24. 

Dublin to Sligo, na Mullingar, Carrick, 
and Boyle, by rail. Time, 5 hrs. 40 min. ; 
fare, £1 5s. 2d. 

For this route as far as Mullingar, see 
Route No. 19, by the Midland Great West- 
ern Railway. At Mullingar a branch line 
strikes off to Sligo, on which Longford is 
the first station of importance. Edgeworths- 
town, passed eight miles before reaching 
Longford, derives its name from the Edge- 
worth family, of which Maria Edgeworth, 
the authoress, is a noted member. This 
family settled in Ireland during the reign 
of Elizabeth ; their estate now includes Fir 
Mount, once the residence of the confessor 
of Louis XVI., the Abbé Edgeworth, who 
attended that unfortunate monarch to the 
scaffold. Longford is a thriving county 
town, containing about 4375 inhabitants, 
but with little to interest the traveler. 
Passing Dromod and Drumsna, through 
a fertile and well-cultivated country, we 
_ reach Carrick-on-Skannon, 80 called to dis- 
tinguish it from other towns bearing the 
same name. It is the county town of Lei- 
trim, and contains 1568 inhabitants. Boyle 
is next reached (see Route No. 15). Forty 
minutes’ ride now brings us to Sisgo, situ- 
ated on the Bay of Sligo, and containing a 
population of 9340. It is the most impor- 
tant town in the west of Ireland, after Gal- 
way, and, although not remarkable for its 
cleanliness, possesses good quays, large 
warehouses and market - houses, together 
with several breweries and a large distill- 
ery. Hotel, Imperial. The River Gar- 
voge, by means of which the waters of 
Lough Gill enter the bay, runs through the 
town. In the portion of the town which 
belonged to the late Lord Palmerston are 
situated the carefully preserved ruins of a 
splendid abbey founded in the 14th century 
by Maurice Fitzgerald. Notice here a 
carved-stone window above the altar, as 
well as a monument, in good preservation, 
of one of the O'Connors; on this the in- 
scriptions are still legible. One of Sligo’s 
chief attractions to travelers is its contig- 
uity with one of the loveliest lakes in Ire- 
land, viz., Lough Gill. The lake is best 
reached by taking a boat up the River Gar- 
voge : it is five miles in length, and about 
one and a half in breadth, with numerous 
islands, on the largest of which, Church 
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Island, are some interesting ecclesiastical 
ruins; wooded hills rise on every side, in 
some places abruptly, in others slopiny 
gently down to the water’s edge, and af- 
fording every variety of scenery to delight 
the lover of nature's beauties. 

A greater portion of the lake belongs to 
the estate of Hazlewood, the seat of Mr. 
Wynne. From Knocknarea, an isolated 
limestone hill rising 1078 feet on the west 
of Sligo, a fine view may be obtained over 
land and sea; a large tumulus is to be seen 
on the summit of the hill. 

The entrance tothe Bay of Sligo is lighted 
by a beacon and two fixed lights on Oyster 
Island, as well as by a light-house on Black 
Rock, about two miles seaward. 


ROUTE No. 25. 

Sligo to Londonderry, via Ballyshannon, 
Donegal, and Strabane, by mail-car, 10 hours 
to Strabane, thence by rail to Londonderry. 
Sligo (see Route No. 24). The road from 
Sligo runs between the sea and a range of 
mountains, and after crossing the Elsinore 
promontory reaches Drumcliff, where por- 
tions of a round tower are to be seen, as 
well as two ancient crosses, all that now 
remain of a monastery founded here in 590 
by St. Colomb. A road leads off from here 
to the left toward Lissadill and Raghly. 
Lissadill is the seat of Sir Robert Gore 
Booth, the residence of whose ancestors, 
Ardtermon Castle, stands nearer to Ragh- 
ly. The coast along here presents a scene 
of great desolation, owing to the drifting 
sands, which have gradually covered hun- 
dreds of fertilo acres, and in which the ru- 
ins of an ancient church and many habita- 
tions now stand imbedded. Of late years 
only some endeavors have been made to 
check the progress of this devastation. 

Near Raghly is a singular deep cavity 
called the Pigeon-hole, into which the sea 
rushes with great force at high tides by 
means of several subterranean channels. 
Regaining the main route, the traveler sees 
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about four miles off Streedagh Point the 
island of Inismurray, on which are some 
ecclesiastical ruins of great antiquity in- 
closed in a stone fort. 

Chffong, belonging to the estate of the 
late Lord Palmerston, is next reached. 
Here the care taken by that nobleman in 
improving the condition of his tenants will 
be immediately remarked, there being an 
air of comfort and cleanliness often found 
wanting on other estates. From here the 
road hugs the coast as far as Bundoran. 
This is a favorite place of summer resort 
for the people of Enniskillen ; it is beauti- 
fully sitaated on the shores of Donegal 
Bay, the cliffs of which present many nat- 
ural beauties, having been worn by the ac- 
tion of the sea into most extraordinary 
forms ; the most noticeable of these is the 
Fairy Bridge, consisting of a single arch 
twenty-four feet in span, most perfectly 
formed, and entirely without support. 

Ballyshannon, four miles distant, is situ- 
ated on a steep hill ove looking the Erne, 
which is here crossed by u bridge of sixteen 
arches at a short distance above the celebra- 
ted falls of Salmon Leap. The height of the 
cliff over which the river falls is thirty 
feet—ten feet above high water. Here the 
salmon, which drop down the river in Au- 
gust and September, return in the spring 
months. ‘§ This can only be accomplished 
by an ascent of the fall at Ballyshannon. 
Traps are laid in different parts of the fall, 
with fannel-shaped entrances, into which 
the salmon swim, and are preserved until 
required for the market; intervals are also 
I:ft between the traps, through which the 
fish reach the top of the fall by a spring 
of at least fourteen feet in height, though 
itis at low water that the scene of leaping 
is displayed w ith the greatest activity.’’— 
Wright. 

Of the Castle of Ballyshannon few traces 
now remain; numerous Danish raths may 
be seen, however, in the northern part of 
the town, in the parish of Kilbarron. To 
the northwest are the ruins of Kilbarron 
Castle, situated on a precipitous rock over- 
looking the sea. This was an ancient 
stronghold of the O’Clerys, so renowned 
in history, science, and poetry. The lead- 
et of the illustrious Four Masters was 
Father Michael O’Clery, of this family. 

From here to Donegal the route is dreary 
and uninteresting. Near the village of 
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Ballintra is a locality called the Pullins, 
where the Ballintra River cuts through a 
bed of solid limestone to a depth of thirty 
to forty feet, and flows for a considerable 
distance through this narrow fissure, some- 
times disappearing in caves, and only bound- 
ing forth into scenes of greater grandeur 
and magnificence. 

Donegal is a small town situated at the 
head of Donegal Bay, and at the mouth of 
the River Esk. Little trade is carried on 
here, owing to numerous shoals in the har- 
bor. Here the ruined castle of the O’Don- 
nells is the principal object of interest. 
It is now the property of the Earl of Ar- 
ran. Near the river are also the remains 
of a Franciscan abbey, founded by Hugh 
Roe, son of O’Donnell, in 1474. Here the 
famous ‘‘Annals of the Four Masters,” 
sometimes known as the ‘‘ Annals of Don- 
egal,” were compiled. 

An excursion may be made from here 
to Killybegs, a small sea-port, containing 
some slight vestiges of an ancient church 
and castle. The drive to this town is very 
beantiful. 

Continuing our route to Strabane, the 
road takes us through the Gap of Barnes- 
more, a magnificent mountain pass, past 
Lough Mourne and its castle, to Ballybofey 
and Stranolar, the latter place being con- 
nected with Strabane by the Finn Valley 
Railroad. 

Strabane is a small town of 4615 inhah- 
itants, situated on the Mourne, near its 
junction with the Finn, and belonging to 
the Marquis of Abercorn. Hotel, Abercorn 
Arms. Flax is raised here in large quan- 
tities, and the town contains one of the 
best linen markets in the north of Ireland. 
Trade is carried on by means of a short 
canal running to the navigable portion of 
the Foyle. Although a clean and well- 
built place, there is little to detain the trav- 
eler on his route to Londonderry, which is 
reached from here by rail in forty minutes. 

Londonderry, which contains a popula- 
tion of 20,519 inhabitants, is beautifully 
situated on the west bank of the River 
Foyle, five miles distant above its entrance 
into Lough Foyle. Principal hotels, Jm- 
perial and Commercial. The city is well 
built, lighted, and paved. In the centre 
is a square called Diamond, from each side 
of which a handsome street leads to the 
four principal gates of the city. The sub- 
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urb of Waterside, on the opposite side of 
the river, is connected with the city by a 
bridge erected in 1789 by an American. 
Derry is noted for the noble manner in 
which it withstood the siege of King 
James's forces in 1689. An anonymous 
letter having been received by a Protest- 
aut nobleman—Earl of Mount Alexander 
—that ‘on o certain day all the Protestants 
in Ireland were to be murdered by the 
Catholics, in accordance with an oath they 
had all taken, and that a captain's com- 
mission would be the reward of the party 
that murdered Asm, he gave the alarm, 
which spread to Derry. While the be- 
wildered citizens ran through the streets, 
some dozen of the apprentice-boys seized 
the keys, and just as Lord Antrim’s troops 
reached the Ferry Gate, drew it up, with 
some slight resistance from the guard. 
They sustained the siege for 105 days, and 
were reduced to the extremity of eating 
dogs and rats. A boom was placed across 
the river to prevent supplies from reach- 
ing there. One of the supply frigates, 
however, under the command of the Oy- 
ange Admiral Kirk, with all sails spread, 
‘‘dashed with giant strength against the 
barrier, and broke it in two, but from the 
violence of the shock rebounded and ran 
upon the river’s bank. The satisfaction 
of the enemy was displayed by an instan- 
taneous burst of tumultuous joy. They 
ran with disorder to the shore, prepared to 
board her, when the vessel, firing a broad- 
side, was extricated by the shock, and 
floated out nobly into the deep again.”’ It 
is said over 2000 died by famine during 
the siege. The principal buildings are the 
Cathedral and Bishop’s Palace. The for- 
mer is a handsome Gothic edifice, from the 
top of which is obtained a fine view of the 
city and the surrounding country. The 
Cathedral contains the colors taken at the 
siege of Derry, also a handsome monument 
to Bishop Knox. The chief ornament of 
the city is the fluted column erected to the 
memory of its heroic defender, Rev. George 
Walker. 

Steamers leave Londonderry for Glas- 
gow about five times per week. Fare, $3; 
time, one night 
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ROUTE No. 26, 


Dublin to Ballyshannon, via Mullingar, 
Cavan, Clones, and Enniskilien, by rail. 
Time, 7 hrs. 12 min.; furc, £1 6s. 

For this route as far as Mullingar, see 
Route No. 19. 

Cavan is reached by a branch line of the 
Midland Great Western Railway in 1 hr. 
45 min. from Mullingar. This is a small 
town containing 3389 inhabitants, with but 
little to interest the traveler. Clones is an 
ancient town, situated on a steep hill, at 
the foot of which lie the ruins of an abbey 
dating from the 6th century. Here also 
is a round tower, minus its top, with a 
roughly built exterior, but of smooth lime- 
stone in the interior. On the summit of 
the hill is a fine church, situated on the 
market-place, and an ancient cross in rath- 
er good preservation, called the “ Cross of 
Clones.” Population 2150. 

Enniskillen, one of the prettiest places in 
Ireland, is next reached. It is the county 
town of Fermanagh (population 6152), and 
is beautifully situated on an island in a 
small river that connects the two Loughs 
Erne. Hotels, Imperial and White Hart. 
This town has a thriving, business-like ap- 
pearance not often seen in Ireland; it con- 
sists principally of one long street, with 
clean, well-built houses, and possesses, be- 
sides the usual buildings of a county town, 
the Royal School of Portora, founded by 
Charles I., and two small forts. Cutlery 
and straw plait are the principal manufact- 
ures, in which a considerable trade is car- 
ried on by means of a railway, communica- 
tion with the sea being obstructed by the 
Falls of Ballyshannon, which occur be- 
tween the lower lake and Donegal Bay. 
The banners borne by the people of En- 
niskillen at the Battle of the Boyne are 
preserved in the town-hall. From the 
summit of a hill above the railway sta- 
tion, on which stands a column erected in 
memory of Sir Lowry Cole, a fine view of 
the town and island may be obtained. 

Enniskillen is a good point from which 
to make the tour of Loughs Erne, which 
may be done either by steamer, boat, or by 
stage-car from here to Ballyshannon. The 
River Erne first rises in Lough Gowna, 
and, passing through Lough Oughter, ex- 
pands some miles below Belturbet into a 
large eheet of water called the Upper Lake. 
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Here the scenery is rather tame, until 
at Belleisle the waters again take the form 
of a river, and flow for ten miles through 
a most lovely country, their course inter- 
rupted by numerous small and verdant 
islands, of which the lake contains over 
one hundred. From Enniskillen the Low- 
er Lake extends about twenty miles in a 
westerly direction, until, just before reach- 
ing Belleek, the waters are again contract- 
ed into a narrow space, and fall from a 
height of fourteen feet, from which point 
to Ballyshannon the river forms a series 
of rapids, 

The largest and most interesting isle of 
the Erne archipelago_is Derentsh Island, 
containing about eighty acres of land. 
Here stand the ruins of two churches at- 
tributed to St. Molaisse, who lived in the 
Cth century. Of these, the upper church 
cr abbey is in much the best state of 
preservation; and, having been frequently 
plundered by the Danes, it was probably 
rebuilt in the 12th century. Of the lower 
chureh only a portion of the walls remain. 
In its vicinity is a smal] stone-roofed build- 
ing called the Cell of St. Molaisse, which 
strongly resembles St. Kevin’s Kitchen at 
Glendalough. A round tower, seventy 
feet high, stands in the northern part of 
the island. The door is situated nine feet 
from the ground, and is reached by three 
steps made in the stones; it is lighted by 
the usnal four windows, with a keystone 
omamented with grotesque heads above 
each. The conical roof has been restored. 

The drive from Enniskillen to Bally- 
shannon runs through ecenery as lovely as 
any to be seen in the world, and, should 
time permit, we would advise proceeding 
by car to Ballyshannon instead of by rail. 

Ballyshannon (see Routz No. 25). 


ROUTE No. 27. 

Dublin to Lond 

Clones, Omagh, and Strabane, by rail. Time, 
(hrs. 40 min.; fare, £1 10s. 
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Dublin to Mullingar (see Route No. 19). 
Mullingar to Clones (see Route No. 26). 

Armagh, passed on the road from Port- 
adown to Clones, is a cathedral city, cele- 
brated in ancient times, but with little now 
to show in proof of that celebrity. A 
church was founded here by St. Patrick 
in the 5th century, around which a city 
quickly grew, only to be subjected to num- 
berless misfortunes: after being repeated- 
ly plundered and burned by the Danes, it 
was set on fire by O’Neil, a native chief- 
tain, in 1566, when the church was com- 
pletely destroyed. The city is prettily 
situated on the sides of a steep hill, on the 
summit of which stands the Cathedral, a 
cruciform church with a low tower, former- 
ly surmounted by a spire. Armagh is the 
county town, and contains about 8946 in- 
habitants. 

Omagh, the county town of Tyrone, and 
containing 3661 inhabitants, is situated on 
a steep hill overlooking the railway: it 
contains little that need detain the travel- 
er. From here to Strabane the railway 
follows the course of the River Strule, 
passing on the left bank Newtown-Stewart, 
formerly an important military station, 
with the name of Lislas. It was granted 
by Charles I. to Sir William Stewart, from 
whom its modern name is derived. A 
house is still shown in the main street in 
which James IT. slept on his way to Lon- 
donderry, after which the town was burned 
by his order, and not rebuilt until 1722. 
Near the town, on the summit of a hill, 
stands an old ruin called Harry Ivery’s 
castle. 

For the continuation of this route from 
Strabane to Londonderry, see Route No. 
26. 


ROUTE No. 28. 
Dublin to Belfast, via Drogheda and Dun- 
dalk, by rail. Time, 3 hrs. 20 min.; fare, 


, via Mullingar, | £1 18s. 4d. 


From Dublin to Drogheda the distance 
is thirty-two miles. This town is pleas- 
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antly situated on the River Boyne, and 
contains nearly 15,000 inhabitants. Jm- 
perial Hotel the best. There is but little 
to detain the traveler here, if we except 
the ruins of the Abbey of St. Mary d’Urso 
and the abbey of the Dominicans; even 
these are difficult to see from their position. 
The spinning of flax is now the principal 
occupation of the inhabitants. The River 
Boyne is here crossed by a magnificent 
bridge, from which a fine view may be 
had 


The Boyne is celebrated in history, the 
banks being the battle-ground where the 
forces of James IJ. and those of his son- 
in-law, William, Prince of Orange, met 
July lst, 1690. The engagement is known 
as the “ Battle of the Boyne.” The forces 
were equally divided, 80,000 on a side. 
The prince was the victor. James fled to 
France, and the victory secured to the coun- 
try liberty, law, and religion. The brave 
Duke of Schomberg, who commanded the 
prince’s forces, was killed on the field: 
see the monument erected to his memory. 
Kohl says: ‘James displayed but little 
courage in this memorable battle. He 
abandoned the field even before the bat- 
tle was decided, and made a ride of un- 
exampled rapidity through Ireland. Ina 
few hours he reached the castle of Dublin, 
and on the following day he rode to Wa- 
terford, a distance of 100 miles. Never- 
theless, James sought to throw the blame 
of the whole defeat on the Irish. On ar- 
riving at the castle of Dublin, he met the 
Lady Tyrconnel, a woman of ready wit, to 
whom he exclaimed, ‘Your countrymen, 
tho Irish, can run very fast, it must be 
owned.’ ‘In this, as in every other re- 
Spect, your majesty surpasses them, for 
you have won the race,’’’ was the merited 
rebuke of the lady. The day after the bat- 
tle Drogheda opened its gates to the En- 
glish army. It is one of the many towns 
which experienced the rigor of Cromwell’s 
severity during the merciless campaign of 
1650, nearly the entire garrison, with great 
humbers of the inhabitants, having been 
put to the sword after a successful siege. 
One hundred of the inhabitants having 
taken shelter in St. Peter’s Church steeple, 
Cromwell ordered it to be fired, and burned 
them up. Tho slaughter was continued 
for five days. 

The linen trade, which is very cxtcnsive 
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in the north of Ireland, forms the staple of 
Drogheda. The Earl of Desmond, Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, was beheaded here 
in 1467 for kindness shown toward the 
Irish people. 

A visit (if stopping at Drogheda) should 
be made to Mellifont Abbey, distance five 
miles, and Monasterloice, six miles distant. 
The round tower of this last dates from the 
8th century. There are some fine antique 
crosses here, the largest of which is twen- 
ty-seven feet high, and contains a Gaelic 
inscription concerning Nuredach, a king of 
Ireland who died in 534. 

We next approach Dundalk, a manufact- 
uring town of 11,327 inhabitants. Its prin- 
cipal trade is in flax and corn. Arthur's 
Hotel the best. Dundalk is noted for the 
sieges it sustained from Edward Bruce in 
1316, from the O'Neils, and from Lord In- 
chiquin in 1610. Edward Bruce was here 
crowned king of Ireland. He resided in 
Dundalk for two years, and was killed 
near the town in an engagement with the 
English. After Scotland had gained her 
independence at Bannockburn, the Irish 
invited Edward, brother of Robert Bruce, 
to take possession of the crown of Ireland. 
He was the last monarch, and Dundalk was 
the last town in Ireland where a monarch 
was crowned. The town has a fine park, 
and Dundalk House and grounds, the resi- 
dence of Lord Roden, are open to visitors. 

Fifty-eight miles more and we arrive at 
Belfast, the metropolis of the north of Ire- 
land. Different from most cities of Ire- 
land, it shows a continued increase in pop- 
ulation. In 1851 it contained 100,945; in 
1871 it amounted to 174,394. 

Hotel Imperial, one of the best in Ireland, 
ably conducted by Mr. Jury, elder son of the 
late proprietor of the Shelbourne, Dublin, 
and brother of the proprietor of Jury’s Hotel. 

The whole city of Belfast, whose popu- 
lation and prosperity have so rapidly in- 
creased, stands on the territory of the Mar- 
quis of Donegal, to whose ancestors it was 
awarded by James I. when Belfast was a 
smal] village, and formerly returned that 
nobleman a million and a half of dollars 
perannum. Belfast is a great seat of both 
linen and cotton manufactures, It pos- 
sesses a large foreign trade, as well as ex- 
tensive intercourse with the ports of the 
Scotch and English coast, especially with 
Liverpool, to which it sends great quanti- 
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ties of cattle and agricultural produce. 
The city has a cheerful aspect : the streets 
are wide and well paved, and the houses 
mostly of brick, and well built. Belfast 
contains an important collegiate establish- 
ment, entitled the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution, and is also the seat of the queen’s 
colleges. One of the most elegant edifices 
in the town, finished in the Italian style, 
is that which contains the offices of the 
barbor commissioners : it has a fine clock- 
tower, and the whole building is construct- 
ed of cut stone. The first Bible that was 
ever printed in Ireland was published at 
Belfast—the printing of this volume did 
not occur, however, until 1794; no print- 
ing-press was brought here until 1696, Ire- 
land being far behind even Russia in this 
respect. The public buildings are mostly 
of modest appearance. The Commercial 
Buildings contain handsome _reading- 
rooma, well furnished with newspapers. 
The Bank of Belfast presents in its style 
of architecture a mixture of Doric and Co- 
rinthian, and is quite attractive in its ap- 
pearance. The First Presbyterian Meet- 
ing-house, in Rosemary Street, is elegantly 
decorated inside ; the ceiling is elaborately 
omamented in stucco ; a portico, composed 
of ten Doric columns, with an elaborate 
balustrade, renders the exterior worthy of 
observation. 

The Be*¥ast Museum contains a large col- 
lection of Irish antiquitiea, and the build- 
ing is rich in design and execution. The 
Castom-house, Post-office, and St. Patrick's 
Cathedral are among the other principal 
\uillings. The Queen’s Bridge, which oc- 
cupies “the Great Bridge of Belfast,’’ is 
very elegant, large, and substantial. Be- 
yond the san College, a very mag- 
nificent building, is the Botanical Garden, 
established in 1830. It is the next finest 
in Ireland to that of Dublin, and even pos- 
sesees many advantages over the latter. 

The flax-mills of Belfast are perhaps the 
most interesting sights in the city; one of 
each kind should be visited, that is, those 
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ment to visit is that of Mr. Michael An- 
drews, at Ardoyne, about one mile out of 
the city. The whole establishment may 
be seen between 10 and 12 and 3 and 5 ev- 
ery day of the week. Here many of the 
first families in Europe have their coats of 
arms drawn and woven in their napkins, 
table-cloths, etc. The proprietor allows 
no gratuity to be received by the persons 
showing the establishment. 

Steamers are leaving the harbor of Bel- 
fast for Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, Car- 
lisle, and Dumfries almost daily. 

Travelers should also extend their visit 
to Cave Hill, about two miles, whence a 
most glorious panoramic view may be ob- 
tained of the surrounding country. The 
hill takes its name from three caves, which 
may be seen on its perpendicular face. On 
its summit is an earthwork, which was one 
of the strongholds of Brian M‘Art, whose 
clan was exterminsted in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


ROUTE No. 29. ; 


Dublin to Kingstown, and excursions in 
the vicinity, by rail. Time, 30 minutes ; 
fare, 1s. 

Trains run every half hour between 
Westland Row and Kingstown from 6 
A.M. until 11.30 P.M., stopping at Boot- 
erstown, Blackrock, Seapoint, and Salt. 
hill. For description of the sca-port of 
Dublin, see Route No. 10. _ 


worked by steam and by hand. The lar- |- 


gest steam-mill is that of the Messrs. Mul- 
holland, who, it is said, directly and indi- 
rectly, employ twenty-five thousand men ; 
bat the finest linen and damask is only 
made by hand, and the process of forming 
and weaving the different patterns is de- 
cidedly interesting. The best establish- 
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ROUTE No. 30. 


Dundalk to Enniskillen, via Castle- Blayney 
and Clones, by rail. Time, 3 hrs. 80 min. ; 
fare, 19s. 

Leaving Dundalk by the Dundalk and 
Enniskillen Railway,we first reach the sta- 
tion of Inishkeen, close to which stand the 
ruins of an abbey and round tower, as well 
as an old stone cross, prettily situated on 
the banks of the Fane. The line follows 
the course of this stream until Culloville 
is passed. Castle- Blayney, formerly belong- 
ing to the late Mr. Hope, is a thriving 
town, with an adjoining estate as fine as 
any in this part of Ireland. It embraces 
the entire extent of Lough Muckno and 
its pretty islands, and is charmingly plant- 
ed, beeches and walnuts predominating. 
The ruins of an ancient castle are to be 
seen on one of the islands in the lake. Batl- 
lybd:ry, a small town situated in a valley, 
and principally engaged in the linen trade, 
is reached after skirting the base of several 
hills, Passing through Newbliss, the Riv- 
er Finn is crossed, from which point to 
Clones the line runs through a most beau- 
tiful tract of country. For description of 
Clones, and route from Clones to Enniskil- 
len, see Route No. 26. 


ROUTE No. 31. 


Belfust to Londonderry, via Antrim and 
Coleraine (branch to Portrush and Giant's 
Causeway), by rail. Time, 3 hrs, 55 min. 

Belfast (see Route No. 28). 

About ten miles from Belfast we pass 
the town of Carrickfergus, which contains 
4212 inhabitants, most of whom are of 
Scotch descent. 

The principal object of attraction is the 
Castle, which was built by a De Courcy in 
the 12th century. It was captured from 
the English by Bruce, at whose death it 
again reverted to them. It is at present 
used as a garrison by a company of artil- 
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trim, a town of 2000 inhabitants, close to 
Lough Neagh, the largest luke in the Brit- 
ish Islands, and only surpassed in size by 
that of Geneva in Switzerland, and Lado- 
ga and Onega in Russia. In the imme- 
diate vicinity is Antrim Castle, with its 
beautiful park and grounds. This fine old 
structure is the seat of Viscount Massa- 
reene. A short distance beyond Antrim 
we pass the deer-park of Shane's Castle, 
the seat of the famous race of heroes the 
O’ Neils, who were for ages the lords of 
Ulster. 

The Red Hand in the arms of Ulster, 
which were the arms of the O' Neils, is thus 
accounted for: When Ireland first was con- 
quered or settled, it was permitted to the 
person who should first touch the ground 
that he should be its chief. O’Neil, who 
was one of the party that first approached 
the shore, cut off his hand and threw it on 
the bank, thereby first touching the ground, 
and from this individual sprung the royal 
race. The waters of Lough Neagh are cel- 
ebrated for their healing of scrofulous dis- 
eases, and for their petrifying propcrties, 
requiring but a few years to turn wood 
into stone. 

Thirty-six miles more, and we reach Cole- 
raine, which contains 6399 inhabitants. It 
is a place of great antiquity, but there is 
nothing of interest to be seen. Here trav- 
elers to the Giant's Causeway change cars 
for Portrush, which is but 20 minutes dis- 
tant from Coleraine. Carriages may be 
had at the station or hotel to convey tour- 
ists to the Causeway. (Sce Route No. 85.) 

Coleraine is beautifully situated on the 
River Bann, which is noted for its fine trout 
and salmon fishing; this is best obtained 
between Kilrea and Toom, where the river 
makes a fall over a ledge of rocks thirteen 
feet high, called the Salmon Leap. 

From Coleraine the railway turns to- 
ward the mouth of the Bann, and runs 
along the shores of Lough Foyle. Beyond 
Downhill the line skirts the base of the 
Magilligan cliffs as far as Magilligan june- 
tion, at which point they attain their great- 
est elevation. Here a branch line diverges 
to Magilligan Point, which is reached after 
arriving at the station by an hour's walk 
between Lough Fovle and the cliffs. A ferry 
takes travelers desiring to cross the lough 
to Inishowen Head and Greencastle, the 


lery. Twelve miles, and we arrive at An- | ruined stronghold of the O'’ Doughertys. 
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The following description is given by 
Mr. Fraser of Magilagan: “A singular 
combination of picturesque beauty and 
grandeur presents itself at Mayilligan. 
Here the cliffs, every where striking, in- 
crease in altitude, and the pastoral banks 
which they cap are here much more varied 
by verdant knolls, svlvan dells, and ter- 
raced platforms. High on one of the lat- 
ter, with several cottages, stands the charch 
of Magilligan, one of the most singularly 
and romantically situated of all our sacred 
edifices. Overhung by the towering cliffs, 
and looking across the sandy plain, suc- 
ceeded by an arm of the sea, and termi- 
nated by the lofty mountains of Inishowen, 
few situations are better calculated to ex- 
cite emotions allied to devotional feelings 
—the feelings in unison with all around.”’ 

At Bellarena, the first station on the 
main line after Magilligan, the cliff scenery 
ends, and the road passes through verdant 
pastures, many of which have been re- 
claimed from the encroachments of the 
sea. From Culmore the line runs along 
the banks of the Foyle nntil it reaches 
ap aga already described in Route 
io. 25. 


ROUTE No. 32. 

Be'fast to Enniskillen, via Portadown, Ar- 
magh, and Clones, by rail. Time, 4 hours; 
Fare, 15s. 4d. 

Most towns of importance on this route 
have been already described in Routes No. 
2% and 27. 

After leaving Belfast, the line runs along 
the line of a base of chalk rocks, which 
gradaally diminish in height, until Lurgun 
is reached. This is the most southerly 
point at which chalk strata are to be ob- 
served in Ireland. Lisburn, passed seven 
miles from Belfast, is a prosperous town of 
some 8816 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
the manafacture of damasks. The town 
contains a handsome cathedral church, and 
& castle built during the reign of Charles 
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I., the grounds of which are open to the 
public. 

Between Lisburn and Moira the line 
passes the Maze, a common where the Hills- 
borough races are run. Moira once boast- 
ed a round tower sixty feet in height, which 
has unfortunately fallen to the ground. 
Near it stand the remains of an old church. 
Lurgaa is the last station before reaching 
Portadown, an important railway junction, 
whence the Dublin and Belfast, Clones, 
Ulster, and Dungannon lines all radiate. 
This town is situated on the Bann, and 
contains about 6735 inhabitants, who carry 
on an extensive trade in linen and agri- 
cultural products. 

Armagh is reached in thirty minutes 
from Portadown. (See Route No. 27.) 

Killyleagh, beautifully situated on the 
shores of Lough Strangford, is renown- 
ed as being the birthplace of Sir Hans 
Sloane, the founder of the British Museum. 
On the summit of a hill, back of this town, 
stands an ancient castle, dating from the 
reign of King John, which has been beau- 
tifully restored. Caledon, formerly known 
by the name of Kennard, where in the sev- 
enteenth century Sir Phelim O'Neil made 
his head-quarters, and defended for several 
years the County of Tyrone from the in- 
vading English, is the next station. Glass- 
lough is passed before reaching Monaghan, 
a modern town, containing little to interest 
the traveler. Smithborough is the last 
station at which the line stops before reach- 
ing Clones. For remainder of this route, 
see Route No. 26. 


ROUTE No. 83. 

Newry to Belfast, via Rostrevor, New- 
castle, and Downpatrick, by rail from Newry 
to Warrenpoint, thence by car to Down- 
patrick. Fare, 5s. Thence by rail to Bel- 
fast in 1 hr. 28 min. 

Newry is reached by a junction on the 
Belfast and Drogheda Railway ; it is be- 
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lieved to date from very ancient times, as 
an abbey was erected here by Mannie 
MacLoughlin, King of Ireland, in 1157, of 
which no traces now remain. Hotels, 
Victoria and Newry Arms. The town is 
situated on the Newry River, a few miles 
above Carlingford Bay; the older portion 
stands on the eastern side, in the County 
of Down, and is built on a hill, upon which 
the streets rise one above the other. The 
modern part of the town is situated on the 
opposite side of the river, in the County of 
Armagh, and is connected with the other 
by four stone bridges. The appearance 
from a distance is very picturesque, but on 
nearer approach the beauties fade, and the 
town may be found rather dull and unin- 
teresting. Dean Swift gives the following 
description of the place : 
*“¢ High church, low steeple, 
Dirty streets, and proud people.** 


The port of Newry is capable of admit- 
ting vessels of 1000 tons, which can not, 
however, go farther than Warrenpoint, six 
miles from the town; those drawing only 
fifteen feet of water can reach Newry by 
means of the ship canal. <A considerable 
trade is carried on with England, America, 
and the Baltic, and corn and provisions are 
largely exported. Steamers ply from here 
to Liverpool, 153 miles. The town con- 
tains several fine modern churches; there 
is also a rath, which would interest the 
antiquary, situated near Crown Bridge; it 
is surrounded by a ditch 600 feet in cir- 
cumference. Population 18,397. 

Leaving Newry from Dublin Bridge or 
Edward Street Stations on our way to War- 
renpoint, we pass, four and a half miles, 
Narrow Water, where a low rock protrudes 
into the river, on which is situated an old 
castle, commanding completely the en- 
trance to Newry. It consists of a square 
battlemented tower, believed to have been 
built by the Duke of Ormond in 1663. It 
is the property of Mr. Roger Hall, whose 
modern Elizabethan mansion stands to the 
right of the old castle. 

Warrenpoint, the port of Newry, is a 
pretty modern town, much frequented for 
bathing purposes. On the opposite side 
of the bay lies the village of Omeath. The 
drive from Warrenpoint to Rostrevor is of 
unequaled beauty, there being a combina- 
tion of mountain and coast scenery,and Car- 
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lingford Bay presenting the appearance of 
an extensive lake surrounded by woods 
and hills. Pretty villas and country-seats 
line the road. On the beach, near Drum- 
sisk, stands an obelisk, erected to the mem- 
ory of General Ross, slain in the battle of 
Baltimore, 1814. 

Rostrevor is a lovely watering-place, shel- 
tered by high hills and shady woods. Here 
once stood the ancient castle of Rory M‘Gen- 
nis, who owned this territory, and in regard 
to which Sir Walter Scott wrote the follow- 
ing lines: 

**Ah! Clandeboy ! thy friendly floor 
Slieve-Donard's oak shall light no more; 
Nor Owen's harp, beside the blaze, 

Tell maiden’s love or hero's praise ! 


The mantling brambles hide thy hearth, 
Centre of hospitable mirth ! 


“All undistinguished in the glade 
Their sire’s glad home {s prostrate laid; 
Their vassals wander wide and far— 
Serve foreign lords in distant war. 
And now the strangers’ sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandeboy |’ 


Continuing on our route by car to Down- 
patrick, we pass (15 miles from Newry) 
Mourne Park, seat of the Earl of Kilmorey, 
in the grounds of which rises Knockchree, 
1013 feet high, on the summit of which is 
an observatory. Crossing the White Wa- 
ter, we reach a road leading to Greencas- 
tle Point, where stands a massive square 
tower, erected by the Anglo-Norman ber- 
ons to protect the entrance of Carlingford 
Lough. From here we continue to Kilkeel, 
an unimportant town of some 1100 inhab- 
itants, and proceed along the coast on a 
narrow strip of land separating the Mourne 
Mountains and the sea until we reach Nezr- 
castle, situated at the base of Slieve-Do- 
nard. Hotel, Annesley Arms. YTopulation 
691. This is a good bathing-place, some- 
times called the Scarborough of Ireland ; 
it possesses a celebrated Spa, about half a 
mile from the town, on a hill-side adjoining 
the grounds of Donard Lodge, belonging to 
the Earl of Annesley, which are freely open- 
ed to the public. The ascent of Slieve-Do- 
nard, the highest of the Mourne Mountaina, 
may be made from the Spa Well. The height 
is 2796 fect. Dundrum is passed five miles 
on our route from Newcastle. This is a 
small village situated on Dundrum Bay, 
overloeking which are the keep and out- 
works of an ancicat castle, supposed to have 
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been erected by a De Courcy in the 14th 
centary: it was first held by the Templars, 
and then passed into the possession of the 
M‘Gennis clan, once so powerful in this 
part of Ireland. <A ruined mansion, dat- 
ing from the 16th century, stands near 
the castle. 

From here the direct road to Downpat- 
rick, eight miles and a half, strikes inland, 
passing through the village of Clough, 
where a single tower of a once powerfal 
castle now stands. 

Dowepatrick is a town of very ancient 
date, mentioned as being the residence of 
the native sovereigns of Ulidia, and be- 
lieved to be the oldest town in Ireland. It 
is situated on the side of a hill overlooking 
the river Quoyle, and contains 3410 inhab- 
itants. Here a mo was founded 
in 432 by St. Patrick, on a site now about 
two miles from the town, in which that 
saint, together with St. Bridget and St. 
Columbkille, was afterward buried. The 
eathedral is a comparatively modern struct- 
ure, occupying the site of onc which had 
been burned by Lord Grey in 1538; the 
new building was erected in 1790. The 
cast window is the only one which belong- 
ed to the previous edifice; over it are three 
niches, which once contained effigies of the 
three saints buried in the monastery, with 
a Latin inscription which runs thus: 
“Three saints do rest upon this holy hill: 

St. Patrick, Bridget, and St. Colambkille.” 


Northwest of the town is a Danish rath, 
over 2000 feet in circumference, surround- 
ed by three ramparts; this formerly went 
ly the name of Fort Koltain. The Holy 
Wells of Struel, much resorted to by peni- 
tents, lie in a northeasterly direction. They 
are thus described by Doyle: ‘‘These” (the 
wells) “‘are four in number. The Body 
Well, or Well of Sins, the Limb Well, the 
Eye Well, and the Well of Life. If they 
pey a fee, they can go into the first, in 
which they are accommodated with a place 
to undress; if not, they must go to the 
Limb Well, in which case they have to un- 
dress before the multitude, and repair in a 
state of nudity to the well, into which they 
plange promiscuously. Having thas wash- 
ed away their sins at the expense of their 
modesty, they repair to the Eye Well, to 
wash away the impediments to their spirit- 
wal vision; after which they partake of the 
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‘Waters of Life,’ or, as some call it, the 
Well of Forgetfulness.’’ Beyond the wells, 
on the hill of Slieve-na-griddle, is a curious 
Druidical ring, which will interest the an- 


tiquary. 


ROUTE No. 84. 

Drogh: da to Belfast.r2: Navan, Kells, and 
Oldcastle, by rail. Time, 2 hrs. 53 min. ; 
fare, 15s. 2d. 

This railway, 36 miles in length, runs 
through the valley of the Boyne, through 
a well-wooded and richly cultivated coun- 
try during its entire length. About a mile 
and a half from Duleek, the first station 
after leaving Drogheda (see Route No. 28), 
is the village and ruined church of Donore, 
founded by St. Kieran in the fifth century. 
Here James II. passed the night before the 
battle of the Boyne, andon the following day 
his army retreated, after ita defeat, toward 
Duleek, while James fled on to Dublin. 
Near Beauparc stands Slane Castle, the 
seat of the Marquis of Conyngham, adjoin- 
ing whose demesne are the ruins of the 
Hermitage of St. Eric. 

Navan, an unprepossessing town of con- 
siderable antiquity, is situated sixteen miles 
from Drogheda, and contains 4184 inhabit- 
ants. The town is situated at the junction 
of the Boyne and Blackwater, and con- 
tains some interesting antiquities, such as 
the round tower of Donaghmore, the ruin- 
ed castles of Scurloughstown and Liscar- 
tion, and the castle and church of Athlum- 
ney. Near the last-named place a curi- 
ous subterranean passage was discovered 
during the construction of the railway : it 
is divided into two branches, each ending 
in a small circular chamber. About four 
miles from Trim is Dangan Castle, a place 
of considerable interest to the traveler, as 
being the birthplace or early home of Wel- 
lington and Wellesley. After leaving Na- 
van, the railway turns from the Boyne and 
follows the course of the Blackwater. 
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Kells, ten miles from Navan, was known 
as early as the sixth century, when a mon- 
astery was founded here by St. Columba ; 
this was plundered and burned by Dermot 
M'‘Murrough in 1155, and rebuilt by Hugh 
de Lacy the following year; no traces of this 
building now exist. The antiquities which 
will interest the visitor are the house of 
St. Columba, a remarkably perfect round 
tower, 100 feet in height, and three elabo- 
rate sculptured crosses, of which the prin- 
cipal stands in the market-place. Kells was 
also well advanced in literature at an early 
date, as may be seen by the illuminated 
“ Book of Kells,’”’ now belonging to the mu- 
seum of the Royal Irish Academy. From 
here the traveler may proceed by rail to 
Oldcastle, where little of interest is to be 
found, or he may take a car to Cavan 
(see Route No. 26). 


ROUTE No. 383. 


Coleraine to Belfast by the Great Coast 
Road, via the Giant's Causeway. 

Coleraine is reached from Belfast by the 

Belfast and Northern Railway (see Route 
No. 31). Travelers change cars here for 
Portrush, the stopping-place for visitors to 
the Giant's Causeway, and where one can 
not only spend days, but weeks to ad- 
vantage. The best hotel in Portrush is 
the Antrim Arms, which is one of the best 
kept and most reasonable houses not only 
in Ireland, but in the United Kingdom. 
From here travelers make the excursions 
‘to Dunluce Castle and the Giant’s Cause- 
way. There is a good stable attached to 
the hotel, where carriages, horses, or jaunt- 
ing-cars may be engaged at reasonable 
prices. 

Portrush is situated on a bold headland, 
with a deep bay on either side, and imme- 
diately opposite it is the group of rocky isl- 
ands called the Skerries, which form a fine 
breakwater for the harbor. It is an ad- 
mirable bathing-place, and, since the open- 
ing of the railway, a place of considerable 
activity. 

About two miles from Portrush we ar- 
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rive at the Castle of Dunluce, which is con- 
sidered one of the most picturesque ruins 
in the United Kingdom. It stands upon 
an isolated rock 100 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is connected with the main- 
land by one of the most narrow bridges one 
can well imagine—say 20 inches wide. 
The date of its erection is uncertain; its 
building, however, is generally conceded 
to De Courcy, earl of Ulster. It has been 
the scene and subject of endless tradition, 
as well as many romantic and humble 
events. It was the ancient residence of the 
M‘Quillans, and afterward of the M‘Don- 
alds of Scotland, Colonel M‘Donald having 
married into the family of the M‘Quillans. 
Those who feel inclined to boast of their 
pedigree should be informed that the found- 
er of the M‘Quillans could trace his family 
back 8000 years, when they left Babylon 
for Scotland. The Scottish family are still 
lords of Antrim and Dunluce. Beneath 
the castle is a long, narrow cave, which 
may be entered by a small opening at low 
water. 

Three miles farther brings us to Bash- 
mills, so called from the River Bush, on 
which is situated a water-mill. The river 
is a favorite resort for anglers, and its sal- 
mon and trout are delicious. 

Nearly two miles farther we arrive at 
the Giant's Causeway, the most remarkable 
natural curiosity in the country. This ba- 
saltic promontory, which projects upward 
of a thousand fect into the sea, consists of 
huge piles of prismatic columns arranged 
side by side with perfect uniformity. One 
might imagine them to be the work of in- 
genious artificera, and it is questionable 
whether the art of man could rival the nice- 
ty with which each piece is fitted to the 
other. We shall not attempt a scientific 
description of the peculiar formation of this 
Causeway, nor have we the time nor room 
to embody the theories of the different 
learned writers on the subject, few of whom 
agree, and none of whose statements are 
more satisfactory than the romantic stories 
told by the guide who accompanies you. 
It is said by some leisurely disposed indi- 
vidual, who has taken the time and pains 
to count them, that we walk over the 
heads of some 4000 columns, all beautifully 
cut and polished, commencing with the tri- 
angular, or three-sided, and ending with 
the nonagon, or nine-sided. Among the 
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numerous fabulous objects of interest 
which the guide will point out, notice the 
Amphitheatre Gateway, Chimney - tops, 
Pulpit, and Giant's Well, where, if you 
drink some of the water (especially if you 
mix it with ‘“‘ mountain dew,’’ sold there by 
an old man), and at the same time make a 
wish, it will surely be verified within the 
year. Notice also the Giant’s Grandmoth- 
er, who was petrified for having three hus- 
lands at the same time. 

Previous to landing at the Causeway, 
you will be taken in a boat to see the caves 
which lie under the rocks along the coast. 
[Notice the tariff for boats and guides 
which is bung up at the hotel, and pay ac- 
cordingly. The boatmen expect a small 
fee extra, especially should it be a rough 
div.] The principal cave, and one into 
which the boat can be safely rowed, is 
Portcoon. It is about half a mile distant 
from the Causeway. Into this the sea 
rushes and recedes with a fearful noise, 
and the boat is sometimes carried to near- 
ly the top of the cave, which is 45 feet 
-high: its length is 350 feet. The Dunker- 
ry Cave is over 600 feet long, and about 70 
feet high above low water. Its entrance 
resembles a Gothic arch, and the rise and 
fall of the swell is much greater than in 
the Portcoon Cave, but much more regu- 
lar, owing to its greater depth, and to a 
nervous person the slow and gradual rising 
to the roof is rather exciting. There are 
numerous other caves, which will be point- 
ed out to the traveler as he is rowed past. 
One of the former guides at the Causeway 
gave the origin of the Causeway in this 
Wise: 


** The giant, Fin M‘Coul, was the cham- 
pion of Ireland, and felt very much ag- 
grieved at the insolent boasting of a cer- 
tain Caledonian giant, who offered to beat 
all who eame before him, and even dared 
to tell Fin that if it weren't for the wetting 
of himself, he would swim over and give 
him a drubbing. Fin at last applied to 
the king, who, not perhaps daring to ques- 
tion the doings of such a mighty man, gave 
him leave to construct a causeway right to 
Scotland, on which the Scot walked over 
and fought the Irishman. Fin turned out 
victor; and with an amount of generos- 
ity quite becoming his Hibernian descent, 
kindly allowed his former rival to marry 
and settle in Ireland, which the Scot was 
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nothing loth to do, seeing that at that time 
living in Scotland was none of the best, 
and every body knows that Ireland was 
always the richest country in the world. 
Since the death of the giants, the Cause- 
way, being no longer wanted, has sunk un- 
der the sea, only leaving a portion visible 
here, a little at the island of Rathlin, and 
the portals of the grand gate on Staffa."’ 

There being no public conveyance from 
the Causeway, the traveler must take a 
car to follow the coast road, crossing the 
promontory to Dunseverick, where stand 
a few remains of a once powerful castle be- 
longing to the M‘Quillans. After passing 
the village of Ballintry, we reach a sin- 
gular chasm, sixty feet in width, which 
separates the island of Carrick-a-Rede from 
the shore. This is spanned by a rude 
bridge, formed of two cables, four feet 
apart, upon which planks are lashed to 
form a footway: the whole is situated 
about 100 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is provided with hand-ropes, by means 
of which the peasantry cross fearlessly in 
all weathers, often carrying heavy burdens. 
A fine cave in the cliff ia passed before 
reaching Kenbane Head, on which stand 
the remains of a small castle. Ballycastle, 
three miles farther, contains the remains 
of a stronghold built in 1609 by M‘Don- 
nell of Dunluce. From the promontory 
of Fairhead, beyond Ballycastle, an exten- 
sive view may be obtained of the scenery 
of Murtough Bay, and including Ratblin 
Island and a part of the coast of Scotland. 

Rathiin Island is seldom visited, owing 
to the difficulty of effecting a landing dur- 
ing westerly gales, which so often prevail 
in the neighborhood. It possesses, never- 
theless, some very interesting remains, 
among others Bruce’s Castle, where Rob- 
ert Bruce long remained concealed, and 
where the celebrated episode of the spider 
and the web took place. 

Near Cushendun, the next place on our 
route, the valley of Glendun is spanned 
by a fine viaduct, beneath which, at a dis- 
tance of 80 feet, the Arve Dun or Brown 
River takes its course. The ruins of an 
ancient fortification are to be seen at Cush- 
endall. Here Ossian, the Gaelic Homer, 
is supposed to have been born. Farther 
on we reach Glenariff, a small village sit- 
uated on one end of Red Bay, at the base 
of a glen bearing the same name. Here 
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we reach the prettiest part of our route, the 
scenery of the bay, with its surrounding 
cliffs, being picturesque in the extreme. 
At the entrance of one of the glens that 
break the line of cliffs is the ruin of an 
ancient church, containing a tombstone, 
whose inscription marks the spot as the 
last resting-place of the great Shane O’Neil. 
Passing Garron Point, where a fine view 
of the coast of Scotland may be obtained, 
and the adjoining rock of Drummail, crown- 
ed by a fort, we reach Cairnlough, a small 
village which has lately assumed some- 
what the appearance of a watering-place. 

Glenarm, reached four miles farther, is 
the property and place of residence of the 
Earl of Antrim. It is beautifally situated 
between two wooded hills on a bay of the 
same name, and contains something less 
than 1000 inhabitants. The castle of the 
M'‘Donnell family, Earls of Antrim, stands 
on the opposite side of the river which pass- 
es the town: it is a modernized building 
—eomething of an architectural curiosity ; 
and the beauty of its situation, as well as 
the magnificence of its deer-park, will well 
repay a visit. The road from here to 
Larne runs close to the sea, skirting the 
Lallagh Brae cliffa, past the ruined castle 
of the Prince of Breffny. 

At Larne a considerable trade is carried 
on in lime, while cotton goods and canvas 
are manufactured to some extent. Near 
the town stands the ruins of Olderfleet 
Castle, where Bruce landed in 1815 with 
6000 men, bent upon the invasion of Ire- 
land. A Druidical altar and rocking-stone 
are among the interesting antiquities to 
be seen near the town. The road now fol- 
lows along the shore of Lough Larne, past 
the village of Glynn and its ancient 
church, to Ballycarry and Kilroot. The 
Jatter place was once the parish of Dean 
Swift. <A short drive from here brings the 
traveler to Carrickfergus, whence he may 
proceed by rail either to Belfast or Lon- 
donderry. The former is reached in 30 
minutes, and the latter in 3 hrs. 30 min. 


ROUTES BETWEEN IRELAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


If the traveler is in the south of Ireland, 
the most direct route, say from Waterford 
to London, is by steamer to New Milford in 
bi. 25m. From New Milford to London 
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in 8 h. 50 m. (daily) ; whole time, 17 h. 15 
m.; fare, first class, 46s.—@11 50. 

Cork to London, ria Bristol, twice a week ; 
time, 19 hours; from Cork to Bristol by 
steamer, and 3 hours by rail to London; 
fare, £1 18s. = @9 50. 

Cork to Lwerpool, three times a week ; 
time, 27 hours; fare, first clase, including 
fee, £1 1s.=$5 25. 

Cork to Glasgow, stopping at Waterford ; 
time, 35 hours ; fare, 17s. 6¢d.=@4 874. 

' Cork to London (the mail route), via Dub- 
lin and Holyhead, the quickest, most lux- 
urious, but most expensive route; express 
to Dublin, 4 hrs., and 11 hrs. from Dublin to 
London =15 hours; fare, £4 7¢. = $21 75. 

Dublin to London (mail route), via Holy- 
head and Chester ; time, 11 hours; fare, 
£2 17e.=@14 25. Passengers leave Dub- 
lin (Westland Row) for the Packet Pier at 
Kingstown at 6.15 A.M. and 6.45 P.M. 
The train runs directly alongside the pack- 
ets, which are probably the finest employed 
on any Channel route. These are four in 
number, named after the four Irish prov- 
inces: Ulster, Connaught, Leinster, and Afwn- 
ster; they are so wide and spacious, and 
move so swiftly through the water, that 
but little motion is felt in ordinary weather. 
The provisions supplied on board are ex- 
cellent, and the attendance good. Fare from 
Kingstown to Holyhead,12s.=@8. The rail- 
way carriages are here also brought along- 
side the packet, and the transfer of pas- 
sengers and luggage is of short duration. 

Dublin to Liverpool, by steamer, four 
times a week; fare, 18s. 6d,=@3 374; dis- 
tance, 138 miles ; time—the advertisements 
say 9 hours, it took the editor 15! This 
line's steamers leave No. 1 Northwall, Dub- 
lin, and Trafalgar Dock, Liverpool. 

- Dublin to Glasgow, nearly every day ; 
fare, 15s.=$3 75; time, 15 hours; distance, 
223 miles. These steamers call at Greenock. 

Dubha to Bristol; fare, £1 4s. = @6; time, 
19 hours. 

Belfast to Glasgow ; fare, 12s. 6d.=@3 123; 
time, 8 hours. 

Belfast to London, via Fleetwood ; fare, 
£2 bs.=@11 25; sea passage, 11 hours to 
Fleetwood—18 hrs. 30 min. in all. 

Belfast to Laverpool; fare, 12s. 6d.= 
@3 12}; distance, 156 miles ; time, 14 hours. 

Londonderry to Glasgow, four times each 
week ; fare, 12s.6¢.=—§3 12}; distano», 161 
miles ; time, 15 hours. 


[SKELETON TOURS THROUGH SCOTLAND.] 


SKELETON CIRCULAR TOURS THROUGH 
ScoTLaND, arranged by the Caledonian 
Railway, giving the time occupied and the 
whole expense, with the privilege of break- 
ing the journey at any place on the roate. 
It would be well if the traveler inform him- 
self if the hours for starting remain un- 
changed. We will sappose the tourist’s 
starting-point is Edinbargh. (The time 
and expense is about the same from Glas- 
gow. Four shillings=@L) 


SKELETON TOUR No.1. 

lech Earn, St. Fillans, and Comrie. 
Time, one day; fare, from Edinburgh and 
return, 18. 6d., including coachman’s fees. 
Leave Edinburgh at 6.30 A.M.; railway to 
Lochearnhead. Leave Lochearnhead by 
cosch at 12.15 P.M.; arrive at Crieff, 45 
P.M. Leave Crieff by railway at 4.25; ar- 
rive at Edinburgh, 7.40 P.M. 

Passengers going ria Callander will ob- 
tain a good view of Ben Ledi (2882 feet), 
the Pass of Leny, Loch Lubnaig, on the 
opposite shore of which the chapel of St. 
Bride will be seen (see Sir Walter Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake’’), thence past the 
Braes of Balquhidder, the burial-place of 
Reb Roy (parties may visit the spot by 
asking the railway guard to put them down 
or take them up at King’s House Station). 
At Lochearnhead Station tourists join 
the coach, and immediately after starting 
Glen Ogle is seen—a wild and narrow de- 
file; Ben Voirlich (8300 feet), Loch Earn, 
along the shores of which the coach passes 
for seven miles; St. Fillans, Comrie, and 
Crieff. From Crieff, Drummond Castle and 
its famous gardens may be visited. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 2. 


lock Earn and Loch Tay. Time, 2 days; 
fare from Edinburgh and return, 84s. 9d., 
including coachman’s fees. Leave Edin- 
burgh at 6.30 A.M.; railway to Crieff, 10.25 
A.M.; coach to Lochearnhead Station, 3 
P.M. Leave Lochearnhead Station at 
6.48 P.M.; arrive at Killin Hotel, 8 P.M. 
Leave Killin Hotel next day at 1.10 P.M.; 
by coach to Aberfeldy, 4.80 P.M. Leave 
Aberfekiy by train at 5.10 P.M., and ar- 
tive at Edinburgh, 9.55 P.M. 

The following are the places of interest 
on this tour: Stirling, Crieff, from which 


Drummond Castle and its famous gardens 
may be visited ; Comrie, St. Fillans, Loch 
Earn, along the shore of which the coach 
runs about seven miles; Ben Voirlich 
(3300 feet), Glen Ogle, the Kyber Pass of 
Scotland; Killin, Finlanrig, the mauso- 
leum of the Breadalbane family ; Ben 
Lawers (3984 feet), guides for the ascent 
may be obtained at Lawers Inn; Loch 
Tay, along the shore of which the coach 
travels about sixteen miles; Kenmore, Tay- 
mouth Castle, Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, and 
Perth. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 3. 


Crieff, St. Filluns, Loch Earn, Crianlarich, 
Lock Lomond, Loch Katrine, and Trosachs. 
Time, 2 days; fare, from Edinburgh and 
return, 85s. (Coachman’s fees on the Tro- 
sachs and Inversnaid coaches sot includ- 
ed.) Leave Edinburgh at 6.80 A.M.; rail- 
way to Crieff, 10.25 A.M.; coach to Loch- 
earnhead Station, 8 P.M. Leave Loch- 
earnhead Station, 6.48 P.M.; railway to 
Crianlarich, 7.40 P.M. Leave Crianlarich 
next day by coach at 11.45 A.M.; arrivo 
at Ardiui, 1.10 P.M.; by steamer to Invers- 
naid, 1.45 P.M.; coach to Stronachlacher, 
8 P.M.; steamer (Loch Katrine) to Tro- 
sachs, 4.15 P.M.; Trosachs to Callander 
by coach, 6.10 P.M. Leave Callander by 
rail at 7.20 P.M., and arrive at Edinburgh 
at 9.55 P.M. 

The following are the places of interest 
on this tour: Stirling, Crieff, from which 
Drummond Castle and gardens may be 
visited ; Comrie, St. Fillans, Loch Earn, 
along which the coach travels seven miles ; 
Ben Voirlich (8800 feet), Glen Ogie, Glen 
Dochart, and the ruins of Dochart Castle, 
where Bruce first took refuge after his de- 
feat by McDougal of Lorn; Ben Moro 
(8848 feet), guides for the ascent of which 
may be obtained at the Crianlarich Hotel ; 
Glen Falloch, Loch Lomond, Ben Lomond 
(8192 feet), Loch Katrine, Ben Venue (2386 
feet), Loch Achray, Brig of Turk, Loch Ve- 
nacher, Coilantogle Ford, and Callander 
(see Sir Walter Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake”’). 

SKELETON TOUR No. 4. 

Loch Long, Loch Lomond, Crianlarica, 

and Callander. Time, 1 day ; fare, 24s. Gd. 
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Leave Edinburgh at 7.30 A.M.; railway to 
Greenock, 10.45 A.M.; by steamer to Ar- 
rochat (Loch Long), 1.20 P.M.; coach to 
Tarbet, 1.45; steamer to Ardlui (Loch Lo- 
mond), 2.40 P.M.; coach to Crianlarich, 
5.05; to Edinburgh by rail, 9.55 P.M. 

On this tour travelers will obtain a good 
view of the Clyde, Loch Long, Loch Lo- 
mond, and Ben Lomond, pass through Glen 
Falloch by coach to Ben More (8843 feet), 
which may be ascended from Crianlarich 
Station; Glen Dochart, obtain a glimpse 
of Loch Lay, pass through Glen Ogle, one 
of the wildest in Scotland, and from the 
east end of which a magnificent view of 
Loch Earn is obtained; the Braes of Bal- 
quhidder, where Rob Roy is buried (parties 
may visit the spot by arranging with the 
railway guard to set them down or take 
them up at King’s House Station); Loch 
Lubnaig, the Pass of Leny, and Ben Ledi. 
On the opposite shore of Loch Lubnaig, 
from the railway, the site of the chapel of 
St. Bride, now a small kirk-yard, may be 
seen (see the “‘ Lady of the Lake’’). Tour- 
ists may visit the Trosachs and Loch Kat- 
rine by paying the coach and steamboat 
fares to and from Callander. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 5. 


Stirling, Callander, Tyndrum, Loch Awe, 
and the Kyles of Bute, Time, 2 days; fare, 
87s. 3d. Leave Edinburgh at 6.30 A.M.; 
railway to Greenock, 9 A.M.; Greenock 
(Kyles of Bute) to Ardrishaig, 12.40 P.M. 
Leave Ardrishaig at 1.10 P.M.; by coach 
to Ford, 3 P.M.; Ford to Cladich, on Loch 
Awe, by steamer, 5.30 P.M.; coach to Dal- 
mally, 6.40 P.M. Leave Dalmally by 
coach next morning at 11.50 A.M. ; arrive 
at Tyndram, 1.45 P.M.; railway to Edin- 
burgh, 6.25 P.M. - 

The sail on this route by the famous 
steamer “Tona’”’ on the Clyde, through the 
Kyles of Bute and Loch Fyne, is well 
known ; Loch Awe, only recently opened 
for tourists, with Ben Cruachan at its 
northern end, is not surpassed for its grand- 
eur in Scotland; Dalmally, with its fa- 
mous ruin of Kilchurn Castle, will well re- 
pay a visit, and tourists may break the 
journey at Crianlarich to ascend Ben More 
(3843 feet), guides for which may be ob- 
tained at Crianlarich Hotel; Loch Tay, 
Loch Earn, Loch Lubnaig, the Braes of 
Balquhidder (the barial-place of Rob Roy), 
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and Ben Ledi can all be seen. The Tro- 
sachs may be visited by breaking the 
journey at Callander, but this is not in- 
cluded in the fare for the tour. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 6. 


Loch Goil, Inverary, Dalmally, Tyndrum, 
Callander, and Stirling, Time, 2 days; 
fare, 88s. Leave Edinburgh, 7.80 A.M. ; 
railway to Greenock, 10.50 A.M.; steam- 
er to Lochgoilhead, 12.30 A.M.; from 
Lochgoilhead to St. Catharines by coach, 
3 P.M.; St. Catharines by ferry to Inver- 
ary, 8.80 P.M. Leave Inverary next 
morning by coach at 9 A.M.; arrive at 
Tyndrum at 1.45 P.M. Leave Tyndruin 
at 2 P.M.; railway to Edinburgh, 6.25 
P.M. 

Tourists on this route will obtain a good 
view of the Firth of Clyde, Loch Long, 
and Loch Goil, and the ruins of Carrick 
Castle ; will pass by coach through “ Hell’s 
Glen,’’ and cross Loch Fyne to Inverary, 
which will well repay a short sojourn, ag 
the neighborhood abounds in beautiful 
walks and magnificent trees. The Duke 
of Argyle’s grounds are open to the pub- 
lic. The drive by coach between Inverary 
and Dalmally is one of the grandest in 
Scotland, and the coach stops a short time 
near Duncan Ban McIntyre’s monument, 
that passengers may view Loch Awe, with 
its many islets, Kilchurn Castle, and Ben 
Cruachan. Between Tyndrum and Callan- 
der the objects are noted in Route No. 5. 

Note.—Parties intending to travel from 
Inverary to Lochgoilhead (except those 
arriving from Oban same day at 12 o'clock 
noon), are required to book their places at 
the coach office, Inverary, before 10 A.M., 
whether they hold through tickets or not. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 7. 


Loch Goil, Inverary, Dalmally, Oban, Bal- 
lachulish, and Glencoe. Time, 83 days; fare, 
59s. Gd. Leave Edinburgh at 7.30 A.M. ; 
railway to Greenock, 10.50 A.M.; steamer 
to Lochgoilhead, 12.80 P.M. Leave Loch- 
goilhead by coach to St. Catharines, 8 
P.M.; Inverary Ferry, 3.80. Leave Inver- 
ary by coach, 4 P.M.; arrive at Dalmally 
at 6.40 P.M. Leave Dalmally next day 
at 1.80 P.M. by coach, and arrive at Oban 
at 5 P.M. Leave Oban next morning at 
5 A.M.; steamer to Ballachulish, 7 A.M. 
Leave Ballachulish at 7.45 A.M. ; .coach to 
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Tynadrum, 2 P.M.; railway to Edinburgh, 
6.25 P.M. 

This tour is the same between Glasgow 
and Dalmally as Tour No.6. From Dal- 
mally the coach runs around the base of 
Ben Cruachan and the head of Loch Awe 
(another good view of Kilchurn Castle is 
here obtained: tourists wishing to ascend 
Ben Crnachan, 3670 feet, may procure a 
guide for this purpose at Taynuilt Hotel), 
and on through the Brander Pass (scene 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Highland Wid- 
ow’’), and along the shores of Loch Etive 
to Oban ; thence per steamer to Ballachu- 
lish, and through Glencoe, famed for its 
wild grandeur; thence per rail from Tyn- 
drum, between which place and Callander 
is Loch Dochart, with the ruins of Dochart 
Castle, where Bruce first took refuge after 
his defeat by McDougal of Lorn; Loch 
Tay, Loch Earn, and Loch Lubnaig, on 
the opposite shore of which is seen the 
chapel of St. Bride (see the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake”); Glen Dochart; Glen Ogle, one 
of the wildest in Scotland; the Braes of 
Balquhidder, where Rob Roy is buried 
(parties may visit the spot by arranging 
with the railway guard to set them down 
or take them up at King’s House Station), 
the Pass of Leny, Ben Doran (3517 feet), 
Ben More (3843 feet), Stobinian (3821 feet), 
and Lawers (3984 feet), can all be well 
seen. Tourists desiring to ascend Ben 
More may obtain a guide at Crianlarich 
Hotel, and on the way will pass Coircha- 
orach, the birthplace of Rob Roy. Ben 
Lawers may be visited by breaking the 
journey at Killin, and the Trosachs by 
breaking the journey at Callander ; but 
the coupons fur this tour do not include 
the necessary fures for these diversions, 

Observe ‘* Note” in Route No. 6. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 8. 

Loch Goil, Inverary, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, 
Trosochs, Callander, and Stirling. Time, 3 
days; fare, 35s. (not including coachman’s 
fees on Trosachs and Inversnaid coaches). 
Leave Edinburgh at 7.30 A.M.; railway 
to Greenock, 10.50; steamer to Lochgoil- 
head, 1 P.M.; to St. Catharines, 3 P.M. ; 
ferry to Inverary, 3.30 P.M. Leave In- 
verary next day at 12.50 P.M.; coach to 
Tarbet, 4.45 P.M. Leave Tarbet 6.25 P.M. 
by steamer on Loch Lomond, arrive at In- 
versnaid at 6.40 P.M. Leave Inversnaid 


next day at 10.45 A.M. by coach to Stro- 
nachlacher, 11.45 A.M.; steamer on Loch 
Katrine to Trosachs, 1.15 P.M.; coach to 
Callander, 8 P.M. Leave Callander at 3.45 
P.M. ; railway to Edinburgh, 6.25 P.M. 

This tour embraces some of the finest 
scenery in Stirling, Dumbarton, and Ar- 
gyleshire. Most of the places of interest 
may be found noted in Tour No. 3. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 9. 


Oban. Time, 2 days; fare, 44s. 3d. 
Leave Edinburgh at 6.80 A.M.; railway 
to Greenock, 9 A.M. ; steamer by the Kyles 
of Bute and Crian Canal to Oban, 5 P.M. 
Leave Oban by coach, 8.10 A.M.; arrive 
at Tyndrum 1.45 P.M. Leave Tyndrum 
at 2 P.M.; railway to Edinburgh, .6.25 
P.M. 

The sail between Glasgow and Oban, 
which includes the sail between Glasgow 
and Ardrishaig by the famous steamer 
“‘Tona,’”’ is well known. For particulars, 
see Route to Oban. From Oban excur- 
sions may be made to Staffa, Iona, Dun- 
staffnage Castle, and Glencoe. Between 
Oban and Tyndrum passengers are con- 
veyed by coach along the shore of Loch 
Etive, through the Pass of Awe, or Bran- 
der Pass, the scene of Sir Walter Scott's 
“ Highland Widow,” along the base of Ben 
Cruachan (3670 feet)—guides for the as- 
cent may be obtained from the hotel at 
Taynuilt ; thence along the shores of Loch 
Awe, obtaining a good view of the ruins 
of Kilchurn Castle; thence past Dalmally, 
Glenorchy, and Tyndrum; between Tyn- 
drum and Callander is Loch Dochart, with 
the ruins of Dochart Castle, where Bruce 
first took refuge after his defeat by McDou- 
gal of Lorn; Loch Tay, Loch Earn, and 
Loch Lubnaig, on the opposite shore of 
which is seen the chapel of St. Bride (see 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’), Glen Dochart, 
Glen Ogle, one of the wildest in Scot- 
land, the Braes of Balquhidder, where 
Rob Roy is buried (parties may visit the 
spot by arranging with the railway guard 
to set them down or take them up at 
King’s House Station); the Pass of Leny, 
Bens Doran (3517 feet), More (3843 fect), 
Stobinian (3821 feet), and Lawers (3941 
feet), can all be well seen. Tourists de- 
siring to ascend Ben More may obtain a 
guide at Crianlarich Hotel, and on the way 
will pass Coirchaorach, the birthplace of 
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Rob Roy. Ben Lawers may be visited by 
breaking the journey at Killin, and the 
Trosachs by breaking the journey at Cal- 
lander, but the coupons for this tour do 
not include the necessary fares for these 
diversions. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 10. 


Glencoe, Fort William, and Oban. Time, 
2 days; fare, 54s. 9d. Leave Edinburgh 
at 6.30 A.M.; railway to Greenock, 9 A.M.; 
steamer ‘‘Iona,” va Kyles of Bute, Crinan 
Canal, and Oban, to Fort William, 8 P.M. 
Leave Fort William next morning at 5.30 
A.M.; by coach to Tyndrum, 1.45 P.M. 
Leave Tyndrum at 2 P.M.; railway to 
Edinburgh, 6.25 P.M. 

This tour embraces most of the scenery 
described in Tour No. 9; but passengers, 
instead of traveling by coach between 
Oban and Tyndrun, proceed to Fort Will- 
iam by steamer, and return to Tyndrum, 
via Glencoe, or vice versa. For objects of 
interest passed during the remaindcr of 
the tour, see Route No. 9. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 11. 


Oban, Inverness, ani Aberdeen. Time, 4 
days; fare, 74s.6d. Leave Edinburgh, 8.85 
A.M.; railway to Tyndrum, 1.15 P.M.; 
coach from Tyndrum, 1.80 P.M.; arrive at 
Oban 7 P.M. Leave Oban next day at 
5 P.M. by steamer; arrive at Banavie 8.20 
P.M. Leave Banavie at 8 A.M. through 
the Caledonian Canal to Inverness at 4.45 
P.M. Leave Inverness next day by rail, 
6.30 A.M.; arrive at Aberdeen 11.50 A.M. 
Leave at 12.23 P.M. by railway ; atrivo 
at Edinburgh 6.25 P.M. 

The places of interest on this tour be- 
tween Callander and Tyndrum and Oban 
are to be found noted in Tours Nos. 9 and 
10; from Oban the route is the “ Royal 
one,” per the Messrs. Hutcheson’s steam- 
ers to Inverness, passing through Lochs 
Lochy, Oich, and Ness. 

Ben Nevis (4406 feet), the highest mount- 
ain in Scgtland, may be visited from Fort 
William. 

Elgin and Forres, with their many inter- 
esting antiquities, may be visited on the 
route from Inverness to Aberdeen. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 12. 


Oban, Inverness, and Dunkeld. Time, 4 
days ; fare, 74s. 6d. Leave Edinburgh at 
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8.85 A.M.; by railway to Tyndrum, 1.80 
P.M.; coach from Tyndrum to Oban, 7 
P.M. Leave Oban next day by steamer 
for Banavie at 5 P.M.; arrive at 8.20 P.M. 
Leave Banavie next day at 8 A.M.; ar- 
rive at Inverness 4.45 P.M. Leave Inver- 
ness at 10.18 A.M., via Dunkeld, Perth, 
and Stirling; arrive at Edinburgh 6.25 
P.M. 

The places of interest on this route will 
be found noted in Tours Nos. 9, 10, and 11, 
between Glasgow and Inverness, via Cal- 
edonian Canal; between Inverness and 
Glasgow, via Perth, Forres, Pitlochrie, and 
Dunkeld, Perth and Stirling may be vis- 
ited, and the railway passes through the 
famous Pass of Killiecrankie. 

Passengers may break the journey at 
Oban and visit Staffa and Iona, or at Bal- 
lachulish and visit Glencoe. 


SKELETON TOUR No. 13. 

Callander, Trosachs, I.och Lomond, Invert 
ry, Loch Awe, Didmally, 0b.m, Fort Wil- 
ham, Glencoe, and Tyndrum. Time, 4 days; 
fare, 72s. 8d. Leave Edinburgh at 6.30 
A.M.; railway to Callander, 9.50; coach 
to Trosachs, 11.20 A.M.; Trosachs to Stro- 
nachlacher (on Lake Katrine), 12.15 P.M.; 
coach to Inversnaid, 1.20 P.M.; Invers- 
naid to Tarbet (on Loch Lomond), 2 P.M. 
Leave Tarbet next day by coach at 10.30 
A.M.; arrive at Oban 8.30 P.M. Leave 
Oban next day at 7.45 A.M.; steamer to 
Ballachulish, 1 P.M.; to Fort William, 2 
P.M. Leave Fort William at 5.30 A.M.; 
coach to Tyndrum, 1.45 P.M. Leave Tyn- 
drum, 2 P.M.; railway to Edinburgh, 6.25 
P.M. 


ROUTES. 


86. Glasgow and surroundings, p. 109. 

87. Glasgow to Lanark, Hamilton Palace, 
Bothwell Castle, and the Falls of the Clyde, 
p. 112. 

88. Glasgow to Rothsay, Island of Bute, 
and Arran, ria Dumbarton Castle, Hel- 
ensburg, Greenock, and Dunoon, p. 113. 

89. Glasgow to Oban, through the Crinan 
Canal, p. 116. 

40. Oban to the Islands of Stajfa and 
Iona, p. 119. 

41. Oban to Glencoe, p. 121. 

42. Glasgow to Inverary, p. 123. 

43, Oban to Inverness, via the Caledonian 
Canal, p. 124. 
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44. Glasgow to Ayr and Girvan (the Land 
of Burns), tia Paisley and Troon, p. 126. 

45. Inverness to Strome Ferry and Skye, 

129. 

16. Inverness to Wick and Thurso, via 
Dingwall and Helmsdale, p. 129. 

47. Inverness to Perth, via Blair-Athol, 
Pass of Killiecrankie, and Dunkeld, p. 131. 

48. Perth to Glasgow, via Callander, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Lomond, and Balloch, p. 133. 

49, Inverness to Perth, via Elgin, Macduff, 
and Aberdeen, p. 134. 

50. Aberdeen to Braemar and Aviemore 
or Blair-A thol, via Ballater and Balmoral, 
p. 136. 

51. Stirling to Perth, via Dollar and Kin- 
ross, p. 138. 

52, Stirling to Glasgow, via Balfron and 
Loch Lomond, p. 141. 

53. Sterling to Oban, via Dunblane, Cal- 
lander, and Tyndrum (the Land of Rob 
Roy), p. 142. 

54. Loch Lomond to Glencoe, p. 144. 

55. Dunkeld to Crieff, ria Aberfeldy, Ken- 
more (Taymouth Castle, the residence of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane), Killin, and 
Lochearnhead, p. 145. 

56. Inverary to Oban, by Loch Awe, p. 

47. 

Si. Glasgow to the Island of Skye, Gair- 

loch, and Stornoway (on the Island of 
Vou. I.—E 2 


Lewis, the capital of the Western Heb. 
rides), p. 148. 

58. Glasgow to Edinburgh, direct, via Fal- 
kirk and Linlithgow, p. 149. 

59. Edinburgh and vicinity, p.151. 

60. Edinburgh to Berwick, via Melrose, 
Abbotsford, Dryburgh, Hawick, Kelso, and 
Coldstream, p. 158. 

61. Edinburgh to Berwick-on-Tweed, via 
Dunbar and North Berwick, p. 163. 

62. Glasgow to Carlisle, via Kilmarnock 
and Dumfries, p. 166. 

63. Edinburgh to Carlisle (direct), via tho 
Caledonian Railway, p. 169. 

64. Edinburgh to Melrose, via Peebles, 
p. 171. i 

65. Edinburgh to Carlisle, ria Melrose, St. 
Boswells, and Hawick, p. 172. 

66. Dumfries to Stranraer and Portpat- 
rick, p. 174. 

67. Edinburgh to Stirling (by railway), 
p. 176. 

68. Edinburgh to Dundce and St, Andrews, 
vta Dunfermline, p. 177. 

69. Perth to Montrose, ria Dundee, p.178. 

70. Glasgow or Oban to Portree (Island of 
Skye), Gatrloch, Auchnasheen, and Invcr- 
ness (a new and magnificent route), p. 
180. 

71. Oban to Loch Scavaig and Coolin 
ills, p. 181. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Scotland is the northern division of the 
island of Great Britain, and was the Cale- 
donia of the Romans, that is, that portion 
which lies north of the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, from which name the inhabitants 
were called Caledonians, afterward changed 
to Picts. The surface of Scotland is the 
most varied and irregular of any country 
in Europe. The mainland consists of 
twenty-six thousand one hundred and 
twenty-one square miles, with nearly five 
hundred square miles of fresh-water lakes. 
Added to this, the area of the Shetland Isl- 
ands, 880 square miles, the Hebrides, 2580, 
the Orkneys, 440, and the islands in the 
Firth of Clyde, 165, make a total of 30,686 
square miles. About one third of the land 
is arable, and is divided into Highlands 
and Lowlands.. The former includes the 
Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland Islands, 
with the moet northern counties. The Low- 
lands, although comparatively level, em- 
brace considerable mountainous country, 
and are only low when compared with the 
northern portion. The climate of Scotland 
is very variable by reason of its seaward 
exposure, but neither its cold nor heat is so 
intense as in similar latitudes in other coun- 
tries. The most celebrated of the mount- 
ains of Scotland is the chain situated in 
the Highlands called the Grampian, which 
commences near Loch Etive in Argyleshire, 
and terminates near the mouth of the Dee 
on the eastern coast. The highest mount- 
ain is Ben Nevis, separated from the Gram- 
pians only by the moor of Rannoch. It is 
4406 feet above the level of the sea. The 
principal rivers are the Forth, Tay, Tweed, 
Spey, and Clyde. The Tweed, toward its 
debouche, forms the boundary between En- 
gland and Scotland. The most celebrated 
of the Scottish lakes are Lochs J.omond, 
Etive, Long, Fyne, Awe, Lochy, Eil, Ness, 
and Katrine, not forgetting the lovely lit- 
tle lake of Oich on the way to Inverness, 
which for Alpine grandeur and sylvan 
beauty is unsurpassed in Europe. 

The chain of the Grampian Mountains 
stretches across Scotland in the direction of 
east and west, the eastern range terminating 
in a long and narrow plain before it arrives 
at the North Sea; this plain, which takes 
a southwest direction, is called Strathmore, 
has a total length of about eighty miles by 
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seventeen in breadth, and is the most high- 
ly cultivated land in Scotland; it forms 
the eastern termination of the Highlands, 
and is rich in crops of barley and othe» 
grain. 

The islands of Scotland are one of the 
principal features of the country, occupy- 
ing as they do nearly a seventh of its ter- 
ritory ; they are divided into four groups: 
the Hebrides, or Western Islands, the Ork- 
ney Islands, the Shetland Islands, and the 
islands of the Firth of Clyde. The Hebrides 
are divided into Jnner and Outer Hebrides. 
Those adjacent to the mainland, such as 
Skye, Mull, Islay, and Jura, are designated 
as the Inner, and those situated to the west 
of the channel of the Minsh, and which 
form a continuous group, such as Lewis, 
Harris, North Uist, South Uist, and Ben- 
becula, are called the Outer. The most 
westerly, 180 miles from the nearest land, 
is Rockall, which is uninhabited. 

The Orkney Islands are divided from the 
mainland by the Firth of Pentland; they 
are sixty-seven in number. The principal 
are Pomona, North and South Ronaldsha, 
and Hoy; over half of them arc uninhab- 
ited. 

The Shetland Islands number over one 
hundred ; the principal are Mainland, Yell, 
Fetlar, Whalsay, and Unst. About fifty 
of these are inhabited. 

The Islands in the Firth of Clyde are Ar- 
ran (the property of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton), Bute, Great and Little Cumbray, and 
Ailsa. 

Scotland is rich in coal and iron; the 
coal-fields cover a surface of one thousand 
square miles, and are especially rich in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow, where iron ship- 
building is carried on to a great extent, 
nearly all the ships built for Great Brit- 
ain being constructed on the Clyde, as well 
as many for foreign markets. The linen 
and cotton manufactures of Scotland are 
also very extensive. 

The population, according to the census 
of 1871, was 3,358,618. 


HISTORY. 

The original inhabitants of Scotland be- 
longed without doubt to the Celtic race. 
The earliest authentic information given is 
by Tacitus, who recorded the campaigns of 


Hrsrorr. 


Agricola, which we-e coramenced A.D. 78. 
It took two campaigns to subdue that por- 
tion of Scotland which lies south of the 
Pirths of Forth and Clyde. In A.D. 80 
the same general occupied the third year 
of his campaign in laying waste the Cale- 
donian territory as far as the River Tay; 
his fourth sammer was occupied in settling 
the parts overrun. 

In the sixth year of Agricola’s cam- 
paigning he went north of the Forth with 
the Ninth Legion, which was nearly anni- 
hilated by the Caledonians. 

In A.D. 84 the whole Roman fleet was 
sent north to plunder the country, preceded 
bythe army. The Caledonians united un- 
der their king, and the terrible battle of 
“Mons Grampius’’ was fought; but al- 
though the Romans were the victors, their 
victory gave them no fruits, and they re- 
tired to winter-quarters in Perthshire. 

The following year the Emperor Domi- 
tian recalled Agricola, appointing Trebel- 
lius his successor, under whom the Romans 
loet all they had acquired in Caledonia. 

In A.D. 120 the Emperor Hadrian came 
to Britain, and attempted to regain the lost 
territory, but was unsuccessful, and ended 
in building an extensive turf wall from 
the Solway Firth to the River Tyne, a dis- 
tance of eighty mniles, known as Hadrian’s 
Wall, which became the Caledonian bound- 
ary. Twenty years later, A.D. 140, Lol- 
lias Urbicus, a general under Antonine, 
gained some further advantage, and built 
another wall, called the Wall of Antonine, 
which extended from tho Firth of Forth to 
the Clyde. ; 

For the next sixty years the greatest of 
the Roman wars were those carried on 
against the Caledonians, who would not be 
subdued, and, aceording to writers of the 
times, failed to keep their promises, defend- 
ing their brethren near the north and 
south of the Forth, the Roman general 
having to obtain peace by large sums of 
money. 

In the year A.D. 207 the Emperor Sev- 
erus entered Caledonia to reduce and con- 
quer it. After a year of harassing war- 
fare, in which over 50,000 Roman soldiers 
periehed, a treaty was entered into with 
the Caledonians, by which they agreed to 
yield a part of their territory for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the Romans. The 
emperor retired from a fruitless effort to 
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conquer the Caledonians, building his im- 
mense wall close to Hadrian’s, from the 
Solway to the Tyne, known as the Wall 
of Severus, showing by that fact how hope- 
less he thought the task of conquering the 
Caledonians; and few people can boast 
such noble resistance to retain the liberty 
of their country. 

There is no question but that the Picts 
and Caledonians were the same people. 

In A.D. 414 the Romans sent a legion 
from Gaul to aid the Britons against the 
Caledonian Picts. Four years later the 
Romans left South Britain, after an ag- 
gression in the land of Gaul which lasted 
330 years. 

The Irish Scots made the first permanent 
settlement in Scotland under Fergus McEre 
in A.D, 506, erroneously stated 503. There 
was no permanent settlement of the Irish 
Scots in Caledonia previous to the departure 
of the Romans in A.D. 410. 

For several centuries the Picts and 
Scots governed Scotland, until they became 
united, in A.D. 843, under the single head 
of a Scottish king, Kenneth McAlpin, as 
Kenneth I. The Scottish prince did not 
obtain the united crown by right of con- 
quest, as the Pictish nation was the. more 
powerful of the two, but by peaceable suc- 
cession, as King James I. obtained the 
throne of England. Kenneth thus became 
the veritable first king of Scotland. Scotch 
historians count before this prince sixty-six 
kings, the first of which was named Fer- 
gus, who was supposed to have reigned 350 
B.C. ; but the existence of these kings is 
fabulous up to Fergus II., who ascended the 
throne A.D. 410. 

Christianity was introduced about the 
opening of the fifth centary; the preach- 
ing of Ninian in A.D. 414 to the Southern 
Picts is the earliest that can be relied 
upon. In A.D. 431 Pope Celestine sent 
Palladius to Ireland as bishop of the Scots 
believing in Christ. In the eleventh cent- 
ury, under the reign of Malcolm III., who 
had espoused a Saxon princess, numerous 
Saxons, flying from the rule of William 
the Conqueror, sought refuge in Scotland. 

In the year 1286, on the death of Alex- 
ander III., the ancient ling became ex- 
tinct, and after numerous revolutions, 
during which Baliol and Bruce fought 
for the crown, the last finally triumphed 
in 1807. During the time of these domes- 
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tic quarrels England attempted several 
times to unite Scotland to its empire, but 
the victory of Robert Bruce at Bannock- 
burn constrained her to defer the execu- 
tion of her projects. James I. undertook 
to curb the power and pride of his power- 
ful barons, but he was assassinated by them 
in 1487. James II., his son, undertook 
with more success the work of his father; 
but James III., who succeeded him, created 
a general rising, in which he was vanquish- 
ed and killed in 1488. James IV. espoused 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of En- 
giand, thus acquiring to his descendants 


the right of pretenders to the throne of En-. 


gland: he was killed in combating the En- 
glish at the battle of Flodden in 1513. 
James V. espoused Mary of Guise, and riv- 
eted more closely by this marriage the 
links which bound Scotland to France, for 
along time her ally. Under his reign com- 
menced the trouble of the Reform, rreached 
first by Hamilton in 1527, then established 
under the name of Presbyterianism by John 
Knox. 

In 1542 Mary Stuart, daughter of James, 
and betrothed to the Dauphin of France, 
afterward Francis II., succeeded her father. 
The lively opposition of this queen to the 
Reformed religion was the germ of grave 
discontent in the nation, which ripened 
later into open revolt, and which compelled 
her to take refuge at the court of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, who was her cousin; but 
she, instead of protecting her, first imprison- 
ed her, and then put her to death. James, 
her son, succeeded her in Scotland under 
the title of James VI., who, after the death 
of Elizabeth, by right of inheritance became 
King of England, under the title of James 
I. (1603). Scotland at first preserved its 
title of kingdom, its parliament, and laws, 
and it was not until a century later, in 
1707, that Queen Anne united the two 
kingdoms under the title of Great Britain. 
The tranquillity of Scotland remained un- 
disturbed until 1745, when the Highland- 
ers took up arms in favor of the Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart. — 

The following is a list of the monarchs 
of Scotland, from Bradhi McMelchon, A.D. 
554, down to the present long and success- 
ful reign: 


REIGN BEGAN 
A.D. 
Brudhi McMelchon............. wcceee OSE 
Gartoey McDonald....... aeEnweee coos OSE 
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Nechtan Vy Firb.........ccceccscece 
Kenneth McLachitren...........0.006 
Gartney McFoith.,............5ee0ee 
Brudhi McFoith............ Pease eases 
Talorcan McFoith.........0.cceeeeee 
Talorcan McE:nfred........cecee eee ° 
Gartney McDonald....... ee ceeeees 
Droet McDonald... ....cccccsesccccee 
Brudhi McBill..........cccceccceoes 
Gharan McEnfisedech..........ec08. 
Brudhi McDerili...... Saved ask eee o KS 
Nechtan McDrost........... resigned 
WTOstb ica saws cd Gaeade vee ssses expelled 
PUD oso ois aiiiiarn ws oe Oa eine a ecg dines 
Nechtan McDerili.......ccccccseeees 
Angus McFergus.......... wekiwsuiseee 
Brudhi McFergus........c.ccsseccece 
Kenneth McFederach.........0ece005 
Alpin McFederach .........se00. vine 
Talorcan McAngus...... ieee tee tans: 
Drost McTalorgan....... Ctecendexes 
Conal McTaidge.........-0- expelled 
Constantine McFergnus..........e.e06 
Drost McConstantine..... errr re 
Eoganan McAnguS.......cecercseres 
Feredach McBargoit......scscssceeos 
Brudhi McBargoit.......... ersigiecias-ark 


UNION OF PICTS AND 8OOTS. 


Kenneth McAlpin.......0. e@eesea esone 
Donald NCAIPID .. ccc ccccccccccccecs 
Constantine If... .. wc cece scercccccnes 
Aodh MeKenneth ..........ceeseccece 
Cyric 
EKocha 


Constantine IIT. ....... Seew esa wouwe 
Malcolm I......ccccccccsccces veow ene 
Indulf..... pees 


Kenneth If, .....cce cence edawianwees ‘ 
Constantine 1V.....cccccccccccvcccce 
Kenneth ILD... . ccc ccc cc cccccccncne 
Malcolm II......esccceeee 
Duncan J... ccc sevccc eves cu veseus 
Mucbeth eeeenoee eee eseoeseouvueenvevesees 
Malcolm III @eseeee @eeeoveeveeneeeneeeeaneas 


David I eseeecoees eeseseeeoveeeeeeae eons ene 
Malcolm IV......-.«. Pee rer ere err 
William the Lion @eseo8e eeesvegeonenenenne® 
Alexander | 6 rer ne ee eseeseeveen 
Alexander III... .cccssccccccssesece 
The last Celtic king: his granddaugh- 
ter was 
Margaret......+2++ jekaas éteeea sees ‘ 
The throne of Scotland was contested 
by the descendants of the Celtic 
kinga in the female line, and the 
crown came to the eldest female's 
heirs. 


John Ballol. ...ccccscccsccsccesesene 
Ay interregnum of ten years. 

Robert Bruce, called Robert I......... 

David II, son of the above........... 


Robert II., grandson of Robert Bruee. 


SovEREIONS. 


1293 
1306 
1370 
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mow proax | sailing, elegant steamers belonging to this 


SOVEREIGNS 
rn, 
Robert IIT..... oeckractccuseeueece ys 1390 
ames D. sos co eeek ease ebehiee 1406 
James IT.... reer Uist deere ae 1436 
Jamnee LG 66s esiesweeecssessaswess 1460 
aPC. i eee een eee ere 1458 
JARIOG Voie rile ids dies enna eae ee ee eee 1613 
Mary, daughter of James V...deposed 1542 
James VL, son of Mary............6. 1567 
as James I. of England... 1603 
UNION OF ENGLAND AND SO00TLAND. 
Charies Lins coi cacndsivccs beheaded 1625 
An interregnum from......... 1649-1653 
Otiver Cromwell.......0c000% eeeenes 1653 
Richard Cromwell. .......ccecccceces 1€53 
Charlies IL........ Pe rr ee 1660 
James IL... ccc ce cc ncece abdicated bp 
William and Mary.........ccccccoee 

7) Se er eer errr it 
George [.... cccseccccccccsecccccces 1714 
George TL... ccc cccccee secenccecese 102% 
George IIT... ......cccceee cieie neues 1760 
George IV.....cccccscceses pea aaiacee 1820 
William IV..........5- Pere r errr 1830 
WOR sa skeen 0 iso SS os ee ea eokes 1887 


We wish here strongly to impress upon 
the minds of our countrymen who are mak- 
ing the toar of Europe by no means to 
miss Scotland. If your time or means 
will not allow it, miss Italy, miss Switzer- 
land, miss Germany, the Khine (bow tame 
compared with the Caledonian Canal route 
through Loch Eie, Lochy, Oich, and Ness!) 
—miss any of these, but do not miss mak- 
ing the tour to Inverness, cia the Firth 
of fae Kyles of Bute, Loch Fyne, the 

Crman Canal, Scarba Sound to Oban; 
then an excursion to Loch Scavaig, one to 
Portree, and to the isles of Staffs and Iona, 
returning to Oban the same day; then 
ia Glencoe back to Loch Eie, Fort Wil- 
liam, Loch Lochy, and Ness to Inverness, 
returning by the highland railway (an ad- 
mirably managed road) by Blair- Athol, 
through the famous Pass of Killiecrankie, 
unsurpassed for beauty, Dunkeld, Perth, 
Lakes Katrine and Lomond, and we vent- 
ure to affirm that in the ten days which it 
will take more will be seen to satisfy the 
traveler, and at less expense, than the 
same time spent in any other part of Eu- 
rope. The variations of this route we will 
point out when we describe it. Travelers 
from all parts of the world are much in- 
debted to the enterprise and capital of one 
of Glasgow's well-known firms. Messrs. 
David Hutcheson & Co. have opened up 
the beauties of Scotland’s most lovely 
lakes and islands, and a large fleet of fast- 


firm will be found at every point along 
the Scottish coast. A line runs regularly 
between Glasgow and Oban via the Crinan 
Canal—from Oban to Tobermory, Oban to 
Staffa and Iona, Oban to Glencoe, Oban 
to Inverness, Oban to Gairloch, Oban to 
Loch Scavaig, Oban to Skye, and Oban to 
Stornoway, iu the far-off Lewis. 


ROUTE No. 86. 

Glasgow and its surroundings. 

Glasgow, the commercial capital of Scot- 
land, is finely situated on the River Clyde, 
at the head of navigation. It contains 
500,000 inhabitants, if we include the vil- 
lages in the immediate vicinity. Princi- 
pal hotels in the city: The Queen's, which 
is finely situated on St. George’s Square, 
in the central portion of the city. A fine 
statue of Burns was unveiled in this square 
in January, 1877. Adjoining the Queen's 
is the Hotel Royal, furnished in fine style, 
and admirably managed by its proprietor, 
Mr. MacRae, who is exceedingly attentive 
to American guests. MacRae’s Hotel, the 
same proprietor as the Royal, is situated in 
Bath Street, near the railway stations, and 
is well spoken of for families and single 
gentlemen. Maclean's Grand Hotel, situ- 
ated in St. Vincent Street, is now finished, 
and can be confidently recommended to 
American travelers, for its complete ar- 
rangements, size, unrivaled position, and 
close proximity to all the places of inter- 
est. Washington Temperance Hotel is a first- 
class family hotel in Sauchiehall Street, 
and is replete with all the comforts of a 
home. 

The chief portion of Glasgow lies on the 
north bank of the Clyde, which is crossed 
by five fine bridges, and lined with mag- 
nificent quays. ‘The navigation of this 
river, formerly impeded by many obstruc- 
tions, has of late been so much improved 
by dredging (steam-vessels being continu- 
ally kept at work for that purpose) that 
vessels of one thousand tons’ burden can 
reach the city. To show the great increase 
of trade, the custom duties levied in 1800 
were about four thousand dollars; now 
they are about four millions—one thou- 
sand times increased in seventy-four years! 
Before our revolution in 1776, tobacco was 
the great trade, and the wealthy inhab- 
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itants were styled the ‘tobacco lords.” 
‘This business being interrupted on account 
of the war, the citizens turned their atten- 
tion to cotton, when soon the ‘‘cotton 
lords” eclipsed the ‘‘tobacco lords.” At 
present the iron lords reign supreme, as a 
trip down the Clyde will rapidly convince 
every one, hundreds of iron vessels, in all 
stages of advancement, surrounding you 
on every hand. In 1830 there were forty 
thousand tons of iron used in Glasgow; 
now the amount is probably one million. 
Glasgow was the cradle of steam naviga- 
tion, and the first steamer in Europe was 
launched here in 1812, Henry Bell being 
the projector. James Watt, a native of 
Glasgow, in 1763, first applied steam as a 
motive power, a monument to whom was 
erected in St. George’s Square. 

Glasgow is noted for the quantity and 
purity of its supply of fresh water, brought 
through tunnels, aqueducts, and reservoirs 
from the classic Loch Katrine, a distance 
of thirty-four miles. The supply is equal 
to twenty-four million gallons daily. <A 
novel institution has lately been establish- 
ed in Glasgow by one of her many public 
philanthropists with great success, viz., a 
Great Western Cooking Dépét, the object of 
which is to provide cheap food for the 
working-classes. This dépdt, with its nu- 
merous branches, supplies good substantial 
breakfasts for threepence (six cents), and 
a dinner, consisting of soup, meat, potatoes, 
and pudding, for fourpence halfpenny, 
equivalent to nine cents of our money. 
Here is a city importing food from us, and 
supplying it to its working-men in good 
condition, good breakfasts and dinners, for 
fifteen cents per day! Where are our 
New York philanthropists? The origina- 
tor of this institution is Mr. Thomas Cor- 
bett, whose name we lend our efforts in 
handing down to posterity. 

The first and most prominent object to 
be seen in Glasgow is the Cathedral, which 
we think ranks next to Westminster in the 
kingdom, and is certainly equal to the far- 
famed Salisbury Cathedral for purity of 
style. It is situated in a most picturesque 
position, partly surmounted by an old 
church-yard called the Necropolis, the finest 
cemetery in the city, which rises in ter- 
races in the background, and contains some 
very beautiful monuments, the most con- 
spicuous of which is that erected to the 
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memory of John Knox, the great reformer. 
It is situated on the highest elevation of 
the grounds, and the statue of him whom 
Scotland delights to honor, placed on the 
top ofa fine Doric column, looks down upon 
the tombs of many of the great who are 
buried around it. The grounds of the 
Necropolis, with its gravel-walks, trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers, have more the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent garden than that 
of a resting-place for the dead. 

The Cathedral was erected in the 12th 
century by John Achaius, bishop of Glas- 
gow. It originally consisted of three 
churches. It is in the form of a Latin 
cross, of the pure Gothic style. The nave 
is 156 feet long and 62 wide. The organ- 
screen is particularly deserving of notice 
for its beautiful carving. 

The choir, the part now used for wor- 
ship, is 97 feet in length and 60 wide, and 
the large eastern window contains beauti- 
ful specimens of stained glass. The Lady 
Chapel and Chapter-house, which adjoin 
the Cathedral, are both deserving of no- 
tice. The architectural beauty of the for- 
mer is most exquisite. Visit the three dif- 
ferent crypts under the church, intended as 
a place of interment for the magnates of 
the Cathedral, and is worthy—for purity 
of style, for grace and magnificence — to 
become the resting-place of emperors. 
There are numerous other churches in 
Glasgow, among which are worthy of no- 
tice Old College Church, St. John’s Par- 
ish Church, St. Andrew’s Parish Church, 
St. Andrew’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Lansdowne 
Church, etc., etc. The Anderson University 
was founded by Dr. John Anderson in 
1795. This is one of the principal educa- 
tional establishments in the city. 

The Royal Exchange, situated in the 
centre of Exchange Square, is perhaps the 
finest building in Glasgow. It is built in 
the Corinthian order of architecture, and is 
surmounted by a noble campanile, whence 
a beautiful view of the city may be ob- 
tained. The principal apartment is the 
News-room, which is beautifully decorated. 
This structure cost the city two hundred. 
and fifty thousand dollars, and is one of 
which every citizen should feel proud. In 
front of the Exchange stands an eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington. It 
is executed in bronze by Marochetti, and 
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is one of the finest monumental statues in 
Glasgow. 

The Royal Bank, which is situated be- 
bind the Exchange, is also a very beauti- 
fal building. 

The Mechanics’ Institution. This estab- 
lishment, as well as the building devoted 
to its uses, is well deserving of notice. It 
has an excellent jibrary and a large corps 
of professors, who lecture to young me- 
chanics on the subjects of chemistry, phi- 
loeophy, the languages, and all subjects of 
ordinary education. The other public 
buildings of Glasgow are numerous, ele- 
gant, and substantially built, chief among 
which are the National Bank, near the Ex- 
change, in Queen’s Street, the Atheneum, 
Union Bank, Trades’ Hall, the County 
Buildings, Hutcheson’s Hospital, etc., etc. 

The principal picture-gallery in Glas- 
gow is that called the “Corporation Gal- 
leries,” M‘Lellan Buildings, in Sauchic- 
ball Street. It consists of three handsome 
rooms, and contains copies of many of the 
most celebrated masters, some few origi- 
nals of the old masters, and a large number 
of very indifferent pictures. A large por- 
tion, and the better part, was bequeathed 
to the city by Archibald M‘Lellan, who in- 
tended it to be the nucleus of a permanent 
gallery. 

8t, George's Square, at the terminus of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, is 
the principel square in the city. In the 
centre is a very striking monument of Sir 
Walter Scott. It is composed of a column 
in the Doric order about eighty feet in 
height, upon which stands a colossal statue 
of the great poet, enveloped in a shep- 
berd’s plaid. Directly in front of this 
monument stands a pedestrian statue of 
Sir John Moore, who was a native of Glas- 
gow. In the southwest angle of the square 
is Chantrey’s bronze figure of James 
Watt, a native of Glasgow, who in 1768 
frst applied steam as a motive power; and 
in the northwest angle a bronze statue of 
Sir Robert Pee], by Mossman, and one to 
Lord Clyde, both of whom were natives of 


Glasgow is blessed with two fine parks, 
West End, or Kelvin Grove Park, and South 
Side, or Queen's Park. The former contains 
forty acres of ground, situated in a most 
pictaresque position. From the high ter- 
race on which are placed the guns taken 
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at the siege of Sebastopol, a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country may be 
obtained. 

At the end of the beech avenue may be 
seen the old Kelvin Grove House, convert- 
ed in 1871 into a Museum of Art and Nat- 
ural History. The two lower floors are de- 
voted to specimens of Glasgow manufact- 
ure. In the up-stairs gallery are ancient 
Roman coins, glass, and pottery, models 
of the famous Elgin marbles, a splendid 
Orrery, showing the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. During the summer sea- 
son it is in motion every Saturday at two, 
four, and six o'clock. The galleries con- 
tain numerous fine paintings. The mu- 
seum well deserves a visit. 

In the immediate vicinity of the mu- 
seum stands the Stewart Memorial Fount- 
Gin, erected to commemorate the introduc- 
tion of Loch Katrine water into Glasgow. 
The basin of the fountain is sixty feet in 
diameter. On the summit of the fountain 
there is a beautiful figure of ‘‘the Lady 
of the Lake,’’ by Mossman. Two of the 
bronze fuces, or panels, contain allegorical 
subjects representing the introduction of 
the water: one contains a medallion por- 
trait of the late Lord Provost Stewart ; the 
other contains the following inscription : 

TO COMMEMORATE 
THR PUBLIO SKERVIOES OF 
ROBERT STEWAKT, 
of Murdostown, 
Lor€ Provost of the City of Glaaqow 
From Nov., 1851, till Nov., 1854, 
To whose unwearied exertions 
The citizens are mainly indebted for the 
abundant 
WATER SUPPLY FROM LOCH KATRINE, 
TUIS FOUNTAIN WAS ERECTED 1872, 
James Sellars, Architect. 

Near the fountain is a fine bronze group 
presented to his native city by Mr. John 
S. Kennedy, of New York. The group 
consists of a tigress carrying a dead pea- 
cock to her lair, where she is receiving an 
affectionate reception from her young cubs. 
It was modeled from originals by Rosa 
Bonheur in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 

The Kelvin is crossed close at hand by 
a new wooden bridge, built in 1868. A 
large part of this side of the river was add- 
ed to the park in 1872. Parliament gave 
Glasgow municipal authority over all the 
grounds of the New University here, but the 
building is still unfinished (1875). When 
finished, it will be a beautiful Gothic edifice 
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600 feet square, surmounted by a central 
tower 310 feet high, and will cost $1,500,000. 
The library, consisting of 100,000 volumes, 
is situated on the northern side; also the 
Hunterian Museum, containing a fine col- 
lection of anatomical preparations, coins, 
MSS., and pictures. 

Nearly adjoining the park are the Bo- 
tanic Gardens. Their situation on the 
banks of the Kelvin is most delightful, 
and their assortment of flowers and plants 
most extensive. Half a mile to the west 
of the gardens a splendid structure may 
be seen standing in the midst of delight- 
ful grounds. This is the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, than which no finer exists in Scot- 
land. 

The Queen's Parx, situated on the south 
side of the city, is much larger than that 
of Kelvin, containing one hundred and 
forty acres. It has been beautifully laid 
out, according to designs by Sir Joseph 
Paxton; and from the appearance of the 
beautiful dwellings which are being erect- 
ed around it, it will soon rival the more 
fashionable Kelvin. 

The historical associations connected 
with the spot are highly interesting. Here 
the important battle of Langside was 
fought, in which the hopes of Mary Queen 
of Scots were crushed by the troops of the 
Regent Murray. 

In St. Vincent Place there is an eques- 
trian statue of Queen Victoria by Maro- 
chetti, erected to commemorate her visit to 
Glasgow in 1849. 

Many of the streets of Glasgow are filled 
with elegant shops: the principal are Bu- 
chanan Street, Argyle Street, and Sauchie- 
hall Street. The iron princes of Glasgow 
reside at the West End, where the terraces 
are lovely and the views charming. 

About one fifth of the population reside 
on tho southern side of the Clyde. Hutch- 
esontown, Kingstown, Lauriston, etc., 
sess immense factories, splendid streets, 
etc., indicative of the enterprise, wealth, 
and great prosperity of the city. 

The Green Park extends along the north 
bank of the river. It is surrounded by a 
carriage-drive, and the diversified walks are 
shaded by handsome trees, whence may be 
seen, in the direction of the southeast, en- 
vironed by beautiful country-seats, Castle- 
milk, where Mary Queen of Scots lodged 
on tho se previous to the battle of Lang- 
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side, where all her hopes were permanently 
crushed. The ‘‘ Queen's Seat,’’ on the top 
of Catlin Hill, may be seen, where it is 
said the unfortunate Mary witnessed the 
defeat of her forces. 

Trains leave Glasgow daily for Edin- 
burgh, Loch Lomond, Stirling, London, 
Liverpool, Ayr, Dumfries, Carlisle, Perth, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee. 

Steamers sail daily in sammer for Oban, 
Rothesay, Arran, Inverary, Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Staffa and Iona, Bristol, and 
Swansea. Glasgow to Fort William and 
Inverness three times each week, and week- 
ly to Stornoway, Arisaig, Inveric, and for 
New York. 


ROUTE No. 37. 


Glasgow to Bothwell Castle, Hamilton Pat- 
ace, Lanark, and the Falls of the Clyde. 

This lovely excursion can be made com- 
fortably in one day by taking the Caledo- 
nian Railway, getting out at Blantyre Sta- 
tion, crossing the suspension bridge over 
the Clyde to Bothwell Castle, and thence to 
Bothwell Bridge, through the Duke of 
Hamilton’s grounds to the palace; there 
cross the Clyde near Motherwell Station, 
by sail thirteen miles, to Lanark, whence, 
after visiting the Falls of the Clyde, you 
may return to Glasgow, a distance of 
twenty-nine miles, or proceed to Edin- 
burgh, thirty miles distant. 

Visitors are generally admitted into 


poe- | Bothwell Castile on Tuesdays and Fridays ; 


but, as the time may be changed, the trav- 
eler had better inquire at the hotel. This 
historical stronghold is now the 

of the Countess of Home, to whom it re- 
verted in 1857, on the death of her uncle, 
Baron Douglas. The modern residence is 
a short distance from the ruins of the cas- 
tle. The building is an oblong quadran- 
gle, built in the Norman style of architect- 
ure, 284 feet long and 100 wide. The 
walls are 14 feet thick and 60 high. There 


HamMILTow PALACE. 


is an immense circular dungeon, called 
Wallace’s Beef-barrel, 25 feet deep by 12 
wide. The ruins, which are now covered 
with ivy and beautiful wall-flowers, was 
once the residence of the haughty chief- 
tain, Sir Andrew Murray, who was the 
first to join the hero Wallace, and the last 
tolesvehim. After Murray was outlawed, 
Edward I. bestowed it on the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who commanded the English forces 
in Scotland. After the expulsion of the 
English, it was bestowed by Bruce on his 
brother-in-law Murray, and passed after 
that time, through various hands, to the 
Earl of Bothwell, on whose attainder, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, it reverted to the 
family of Douglas. 

Bothwell Bridge, which you cross to visit 
Hamilton Palace, was the scone of the fa- 
mous encounter between the royal army 
and the Covenanters, in which the latter 
were signally defeated by the Duke of 
Monmouth. 

Hamuton Palace is sitnated about two 
miles distant from Bothwell Bridge, and 
close by the town of Hamilton, which con- 
tains a population of 900 souls. 

The palace is a beautiful building, built 
in the Corinthian style of architecture. 
The facade is 264 feet long by 60 high, and 
is in imitation of tho Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome. The interior, which can 
only be secn on application to the duke, 
is one of the most beautifal in Europe. 
The picture-gallery contains many gems; 
in fact, gems and relics of great value meet 
your eye in every direction. There are 
sme 2000 pictures, including Reubens's, 
Leonardo da Vinci's, Titian’s, Rembrandt’s, 
Vandyke's, Guido’s, Carlo Dolci’s, and Cor. 
reggio’s. Among the relics are the ring 
given by Queen Mary to Lord John Ham- 
ilton; also her cabinet and jewel-case ; 
the gun with which Bothwell shot the Re- 
gent Murray; the traveling-chest of Napo- 
kon; a magnificent table, made of Sdvres 
china, presented to the present duchess by 
the Empress Euginie, ete., ete. 

To the Motherwell Station is two miles, 
where we take the cars to Lanark, which 
is historically noted as being the place 

whence Wallace set out on the glorious 
expedition of freeing his native country : 
astatue of the hero decorates the entrance 
to the parish church. 

The Fal's of the Clyde aro two miles dis- 
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tant from Lanark, and are reached by pass- 
ing through the lovely grounds of Bon- 
nington Linn, owned by Sir Charles Ross. 
The first fall has a perpendicular descent 
of about 80 feet; below this fall the cur- 
rent hurries along with fearful rapidity 
through a chasm not more than 14 feet in 
width. Half a mile below this is the prin- 
cipal fall, called Corra Linn; here the wa- 
ter makes three distinct leaps, in all about 
85 feet. Opposite is a pavilion fitted up 
with mirrors, which give the falls a very 
interesting appearance. There are numer- 
ous other romantic and historical places of 
importance in the vicinity, which the local 
guides will point out—many of them apoc- 
rvphal, and many of them probably correct. 

Another manner of making this excur- 
sion is to take the train at the Buchanan 
Street Station to Lanark, visit the falls in 
the immediate vicinity, then drive to Ham- 
ilton, and return by train from Bothwell 
to Glasgow. 


ROUTE No. 38. 


G to Rothsay and Arran, via. Dum- 
barton Castle, Helensburg, Greenock, and 
Dunoon. 

If it is not the traveler's intention to visit 
the Castle of Dumbarton on the route to or 
from Loch Lomond, it would be better per- 
haps to take the railway from Glasgow, and 
then the steamer from Dumbarton, as some- 
times there is a most disagreeable odor aris- 
ing from the water. Four or five trains 
leave daily. There are steamers twice a 
day from Glasgow or Greenock to Rothesay. 
Should you not have entered Scotland by 
the Clyde, by all means take the steamer 
at Glasgow, as the immense number of 
iron ships in different stages of construc- 
tion which one passes between Glasgow and 
Greenock are well worth seeing. The dis- 
tance is twenty miles. Passing in suc- 
ceasion the Napier Dock, where the Cunard 
steamers receive their engines; the Thom- 
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son’s fleet were launched ; then Robert Na- 
pier & Sons’ and other yards, where many 
of the Inman and other magnificent ships 
have been built, 

Renfrew is reached. This is the capital 
of the county which gives the Prince of 
Wales his title of Baron. It is now a place 
of small importance, containing about 4200 
inhabitants. A railway runs from here to 
Paisley. The banks of the river are built 
like dikes, to prevent the surrounding coun- 
try from an overflow, and monster dredg- 
ing-machines, similar to those used in ex- 
cavating the Suez Canal, are continually 
moving about deepening the bed of the riv- 
er. After passing Kilpatrick, where it has 
been asserted St. Patrick was born, Bowling 
isreached. Here the passengers who wish 
to visit Dumbarton Castle must land. From 
this prosperous village the Forth and Clyde 
Canal commences, which cuts the isthmus, 
and connects the Firth of Forth with the 
Firth of Clyde. It is thirty-eight miles in 
length, includes thirty-nine locks, and fol- 
lows the line of the Roman Wall. This 
wall was rebuilt by Lollius Urbicus, under 
the Emperor Antonine, by whose name it 
was called; but it was originally built by 
Agricola in A.D. 81, and was the most 
northerly of the four walls erected by the 
Romans to protect themselves from the in- 
cursions of the warlike Picts. It is said 
that on this wall St. Patrick’s father was 
employed under the Romans. Below Bow- 
ling is the ivy-covered Castle of Dunglass, 
in front of which stands a small obelisk 
erected to the memory of Henry Bell, who 
first introduced steam navigation into Great 
Britain. His first attempt was the ‘‘Com- 
et,”’ a steamer of three-horse power, which 
was launched in 1812. 

Dumbarton Castle is now seen, rising 
nearly 600 feet above the level of the river 
—that is, the mound on which the castle- 
buildings are located, for Dumbarton is not 
a castle in the sense in which we generally 
mean a castle, but a stronghold in the 
shape of a hill, on the summit of which are 
located different buildings — barracks, ar- 
mory, governor's house, etc. The armory 
contains the two-handed sword of the hero 
Wallace, and was also at one time the place 
of his confinement. It was held for Ed- 
ward I, for four years by Sir John Mon- 
teith, the betrayer of Wallace, who was.at 
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GREENOCK. 


Queen 
Mary was conveyed here from France while 
yet an infant ; Charles I. and Oliver Crom- 
well have successively occupied it; Queen 
Victoria visited it in 1%47. There is a 
branch railway from Dumbarton to Hel- 
ensburg. 

Two miles below Dumbarton are the 
ruins of Cardross Castle, where Robert the 
Bruce died in 1829, and where he spent the 
last few peaceful days of his existence. A 
short distance lower down, on the left, may 
be seen the ruins of Finiayston Louse, a 
great resort of John Knox, the Reformer. 

Port Glasgow, formerly the port of Glas- 
gow, as ita name indicates, contains 11,000 
inhabitants. It was formerly a place of 
considerable importance previous to the 
deepening of the Clyde; now all vessels 
which do not stop at Greenock ascend direct 
to Glasgow. Notice on a low neck of land 
the Castle of Newark, the property of the 
Shaw-Stewart family. 

Greenock contains a population of 57,138. 
Principal hotel, Zontine. This is a thriving 
sea-port; over 100 steamers per day touch 
at its docks. Ship-building, iron-works, 
cotton and wool spinning are its principal 
industries. There is but little here to de- 
tain the traveler, although its position is 
one of surpassing beauty. Its streets are 
narrow, and not particularly clean. The 
principal objects of attraction are its Cus- 
tom-house, Mariners’ Asylum, and Watt 
Monument, erected to commemorate the 
birthplace of the great engineer. It is a 
Gothic building, containing a statue by 
Chantrey, raised by public subscription ; 
also a library presented by his son. The 
town is well supplied with water from a 
reservoir about six miles distant. The wa- 
ter is made to drive numerous mills on its 
way tothe city. The citizens are indebted 
for this, as well as for the Well Park, near 
the station, to the munificence of the Shaw- 
Stewart family. Mary Campbell, Burns’s 
“ Highland Mary,”’ is buried in the church- 
yard of the old church. 

Steamers run from Greenock in every 
direction. Rail to Glasgow eighteen times 
each day. Distance twenty-two and a 
half miles. The watering-places of Gou- 
rock, Inverkip, and Wemyss Bay are far- 
ther down the river. 

Helensburg, a very pleasant and cheer- 
ful watcring-place, much in favor with the 
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citizens of Glasgow and Greenock, lies on 
the opposite side of the river. Hotels, /m- 
perial and Queen's. Steamers from Green- 
ock in fifteen minutes. 

Crossing the Firth of Clyde to the oppo- 
site shore, the steamer touches at Hunter's 
Quay, a modern place, with small, pretty 
residences, not unlike Staten Island in ap- 
pearance. A succession of these villas 
continues to the very beautiful watering- 
place of Dunoon. Argyle Hotel the best. 
This is really a charming village, of some 
inhabitants. The villas are all white, 
with clean slate roofs, which, with the green 
foliage with which they are surrounded, 
present a most charming appearance. 

The green mound to the left of the pier 
is surmounted by the remains of the castle 
of Dunoon, which family belonged to the 
high stewards of Scotland. It passed into 
the family of the Arzyles in 1472. It was 
lesieged by the Earl of Lenox, in 1554; 
was visited by Mary in her progress to the 
Highlands; and has remained in possession 
of the Argyle family up to the present day. 
The Dake of Argyle’s residence is quite 
contiguous. It was the scene of a most 
perfidioas massacre in the 17th century. 
Thirty-six gentlemen of the clan Lamont 
were decoyed thither from their castle of 
Toward, and treacherously put to death. 

Notice, as you pass round Toward Point 
on leaving Danoon, the beautiful ruins of 
Toward Caatle, an ivy-covered structure of 
the 15th century; also the beautiful mod- 
em mansion of Mr. Finlay, M.P., whose 
ancestor, between the years of 1818 and 
1811, planted on the estate five millions of 
trees, redeeming from a state of nature nine 
hundred acres of territory. . 

Entering the Kyles of Bute, we approach 
Rothesay, the capital of the island of Bute. 
The island is about fifteen miles long and 
three wide. The town contains between 
000 and 8000 inhabitants. Principal ho- 
tels, Bute and Queen’s, the last outside the 
town. Near the harbor, and almost sur- 
ronded by houses, are the ruins of Rothe- 
say Castle, formerly the residence of the 
kings of Scotland. It is now covered with 
ivy and surrounded by a moat. It was 
taken by the English in the reign of John 
Baliol, but was afterward surrendered to 
Robert the Bruce. It was taken and for- 
tified by Edward Baliol in 1334. Robert 
I]. built a palace adjoining the castle, and 
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often residea there. His eldest son, Rob- 
ert III., was created Duke of Rothesay in 
a council at Scone, a title which the Prince 
of Wales still bears, and which was the 
first introduction of the ducal dignity into 
Scotland. The Duke of Rothesay also 
bore the titles of Prince and Steward of 
Scotland, Earl of Carrick, Lord of the 
Isles, and Baron Renfrew, all of which the 
Prince of Wales inherited from Prince Da- 
vid, eldest son of Robert II. of Scotland. 
The last of these titles, our countrymen 
will remember, the princo adopted in trav- 
eling through our country. The island of 
Bute, of which Rothesay is the capital, is 
fifteen miles long in a straight line, and 
about four broad. The Marquis of Bute is 
the principal proprietor. The climate is 
mild and genial, and Rothesay is a favor- 
ite watering-place for the citizens of Glas- 

Ww. 

o There are numerous Druidical remains 
on the island. The principal are at San- 
galchorid. 

The Marquis of Bute’s residence, Mount- 
stuart, is on the east side of the island, 
five miles from Rothesay. There are six 
Jakes on the island, the largest of which, 
Loch Fad, is used by a cotton-spinning 
company. The principal drives across the 
island are from Port Bannatyne to Etterick 
Bay, five miles; to Loch Fad and Kilcat- 
tan, returning along the shore by Mount- 
stuart. 

Continuing on to the south, the steamer 
soon stops at the resting-place of 

Largs, celebrated for the battle fought 
here between Haco, King of Norway, and 
Alexander ITTI., King of Scotland, in 1263. 
A storm having arisen while Haco was 
disembarking his troops, he was vigorous- 
ly attacked by the Scottish forces, and 
completely routed. By this victory Alex- 
ander obtained possession of the Island of 
Man and the Hebrides, which had been 
held by the Danes for four hundred years. 
The principal hotel is the Brisbane Arms. 

A visit should be made to Kelburne 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Glasgow, a 
short distance from Largs. 

Crossing the bay to Arran, the steamer 
stops at Mil/port, situated on the island of 
Cumbray. Hotels, Mi/port and Kelburne 
Arms. This is a very pretty place, and 
contains an Episcopal college and hand- 
some chapel. There is a permanent pop-. 
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ulation of about 1400; but during the sea- 
son it is crowded with the citizens of 
Glasgow, for whom it is a favorite resort. 

The island is about three and a half miles 
long by two wide, and is owned conjointly 
by the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of 
Glasgow. The Garrison is the principal 
mansion on the island, and is the property 
of the Earl of Glasgow 

The Little Cumbray island lies about 
one and a half miles to the south. It is 
about one mile in length. It belongs to 
the Earl of Eglinton, and is kept as a rab- 
bit-warren. 

Leaving the two Cumbrays, the steamer 
crosses the main channel, and lands at 
Brodick, the principal town in the island 
of Arran. If intending to remain over 
night, be certain you telegraph in advance 
for rooms, as during the season the place 
is so full it is impossible to obtain any ac- 
commodation, as there is only one hotel 
in the place, The Douglus Arme. 

The island of Arran is twenty miles long 
and twelve broad, of which some sixteen 
thousand acres are cultivated, and, with 
the exception of a few acres, is the exclu- 
sive property of the Duke of Hamilton, 
who previous to his marriage rarély visit- 
ed the island, spending most of his time in 
Paris, as did the late duke, his father. 

The Earldom of Arran was formerly a 
royal domain, stocked with red deer and 
other beasts for the chase, and used as a 
hunting-ground by the kings of Scotland. 
At the commencement of the 15th century 
it was conferred on Sir Thomas Boyd as a 
marriage dowry by James I., when his sis- 
ter married that favorite. Sir Thomas 
was soon after disgraced and divorced, 
when the princess’s hand and the earldom 
were conferred on Lord James Hamilton, 
in whose family it has remained until the 
present time. Some writers assert that 
Lord Hamilton won the princess and the 
island in a tournament. 

Brodick Castle must be familiar to all 
readers of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lord of the 
Isles.” The present castle was recon- 
structed by the late duke on the model of 
the ancient fortress, and commands a fine 
position. 

The castle was seized by Edward I., and 
held by Sir John Hastings, but was soon 
after captured by Bruce and James, Lord 
Douglas. It was garrisoned by the troops 
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of the Protector, who having insulted the 
people of the island, the latter rose and 
massacred them. 

The principal excursion on the island is 
the ascent of the Goatfell, which forms the 
principal feature in the aspect of the isl- 
and. It is 2877 feet high, and requires 
about five hours to make the ascent and 
descent. It is better to take a guide from 
the hotel. 


ROUTE No. 39, 

Glasgow to Oban, through the Crinas 
Carnal, 

This is one of the most delightful routes 
in Scotland, and when connected with 
Route No. 40 to Staff¥ and Iona, and 
Route No, 43, Oban to Inverness, it is 
doubtful if there be a more interesting ex- 
cursion in the world. The Messrs. Hutch- 
eson, of whose fleet of steamers we have 
elsewhere spoken, start their floating pal- 
ace the “Iona” every morning during 
the summer season at 7 A.M. She sails 
down the Clyde, through the Kyles of 
Bute, and up Loch Fyne to Ardrishaig, 
thence through the Crinan Canal to the 
Jura Sound by barge, and by steamer to 
Oban. 

The different places of importance on 
the Clyde as far as Rothesay are noticed 
in Route No. 88. 

Time, from Glasgow to Oban, 10 hours; 
fare 14s.—$3 50. To Inverness: fare, £1 
18s. 6d. = $8 374. ° 

To tourists, through and return tickets 
are issued on board the ‘‘ lona’”’ at quite a 
reduction in price. 

Leaving Rothesay, described in Route 
No. 88, and passing round the northern 
point of Bute Island, we encounter most 
charming scenery on each hand, and every 
turn our steamer makes discloses new and 
more exciting beauties. Rounding Ardla- 
mont Point, we enter the lovely Loch of 


Fyne, stopping at Tarbect to land passen- 
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gers in Cantyre; also to take the steam- 
er from Islay or the coach to Campbell- 
town. Overlooking this town is a fine 
old castle built by Robert the Bruce, and 
where he resided in 1826. The Loch of 
Tarbet here almost cuts the peninsula 
intwo. In former times, boats were drag- 
ged across the narrow strip of land to avoid 
the danger of making the circuit of tho 
Mull of Cantyre. Scott, in his ‘‘ Lord of 
the Isles,’ represents Bruco makin; this 
passage. 
“Ever the breeze blows merrily, 


But the galley seek ba more ae sca, 
ro w y 
Tee Scolbert Gemea's Datchful tect, 
They held unwonted way: 
Up Tarbet's western lake they bor-, 
Then their bark the isthmus o'er, 
As far as Kilmaconnel's shore, 
Upon the eastern hay." 

Loch Fyne, through which we now pass, 
is noted for its herring fishery. The fish 
are highly prized, more for their fine flavor 
than for their size or fatness. 

Travelers now land at the village of 
Ardrishavg, which is situated at the south- 
eastern terminus of the Crinan Canal (ho- 
tel, Royal), and, walking a few hundred 
yards, enter an elegant and roomy canal 
steamer, a splendid barge, which cleaves 
ber way through the limpid element in the 
midst of most charming and novel scen- 
ery. The sensation is delightful and de- 
cidedly novel. The canal contains fifteen 
locks in all, but our barge passes through 
bet nine, the whole distance being nine 
miles, saving sixty-nine in not having to 
double the Mull of Cantyre. 

Notice, after passing the last lock, and 
before arriving at the village of Crinan, 
away to the right the beautiful mansion of 
Poltalloch, which was built by its owner, 
Mr. Malcolm, at a cost of over $500,000. 
The estate extends in some directions near- 
ly forty miles. To thesleft, after joining 
the splendid saloon steamer ‘‘Chevalier” at 
Crinan,on the Jura Sound, is Downie House, 
where Thomas Campbell, the poet, lived in 
his younger days in the capacity of tutor. 
We now pass through Loch Craigneish, 
which is stadded with beautiful, pictur- 
esque, and verdant isles, during which time 
a very fine dinner is served on board at the 
remarkably low rate of 2s.6d. After cross- 
fag Jura Sound, to your left may be seen 
the Strait of Corrivreckan, which scpa- 
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rates the islands of Jara and Scarba. Here 
is situated the famous whirlpool spoken of 
by Campbell, Scott, Leyden, and others. 

“As you pass through Jura's Sound, 

Rend your course by Scarba's shore; 
Shun, oh shun the gulf profound, 
Where Corrivreckan's surges roar.” 

Passing through the Sound of Luing, 
Benmore, the highest mountain (3170 feet) 
in Mull, may be seen to our right. After 
threading our way through numerous isl- 
ands, such as Seil, Easdale, Shuna, Luing, 
etc., noted for their fine state, and mostly 
belonging to the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
one of the largest land proprietors in Scot- 
land, we enter Kerrera Sound. On the isl- 
and of the same name, which forms a nat- 
ural breakwater to the harbor of Oban, may 
be seen Gillean Castle, once the residence 
of the Macleans. We now enter the love- 
ly harbor of Oban. Best hotel, Great West- 
ern, than which a finer does not exist in 
Scotland; the cuisine is unexceptionable, 
and the view from its windows most glorious. 

Oban is one of the most healthy and 
pleasant summer retreats in the High- 
lands, and during the summer months is 
filled with travelers coming from Glas- 
gow, from Inverness, and other places, who 
make this the starting-point for Staffa, Iona, 
and other excursions. The Free Church 
of Oban is a very pretty building; it was 
erected at the expense of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane. 

The steamers run to Staffa and Iona 
daily except Sundays. Be particular and 
make. this excursion the first fine day. 
Should the day, after arriving, turn out 
bad, visit instead the castles of Dunolly 
and Dunstaffnage. 

The ruins of Dunolly Castle are situated 
upon a bold and precipitous rock which 
overhangs Loch Etive, and is about half a 
mile distant from Oban. Apart from the 
wildly beautiful appearance of the ruins, 
the view from their summit is the most 
glorious on which our gaze ever rested— 
inlets, bays, lochs, and islands surround 
you on every side, with every variety of 
surface, from wildly bleak to softly fair. 

Dunolly Castle was in former times the 
stronghold of the Lords of Lor, and is 
now in possession of Admiral McDougal, a 
lineal descendant of that ancient family, 
whose modern and modest mansion stands 
immediately behind the castle. 
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That part of the castle in the best state 
of preservation is the donjon, to the top of 
which you can ascend with the aid of a 
ladder. (We wonder it is not put in some 
state of preservation. A very slight ex- 
pense would not only prevent it from tum- 
bling to pieces, but would admit visitors 
to the top, from which they are now ex- 
cluded, we suppose, on account of the dan- 
ger in reaching it.) But one may rest 
perfectly satisfied reclining for hours on 
the mossy surface of the court-yard, seven 
hundred fect above the level of the sea, 
and gaze on the enchanting sight around 
it. In one corner of the court-yard is a 
cage, where for twenty years a noble eagle 
was chained. He was a source of particu- 
lar interest to the family as well as to vis- 
itors from abroad. The poet Wordsworth, 
when he visited Oban in 1831, composed 
some verses suggested by the appearance 
of this king of birds. A few years since, 
some scoundrels who had gained admit- 
tance to the ruins set some dogs trpon the 
poor caged prisoner and killed him—not, 
however, before his assailants had shared 
a similar fate. Befors reaching Dunolly 
Castle from Oban, notice a huge, isolated 
mass of stone which rises abruptly from the 
shore, und has the appearance of an invert- 
ed cone. It is known by the name of 
Clach-a-choin, or Dog-stone. Tradition 
says it was to this stone that the hero Fin- 
gal chained his faithful dog Bran. To 
open the gate of the castle you must pro- 
cure the key from the woman who keeps 
the lodge, to whom you pay a small fee, 
and return the key. 

Returning from Dunolly Castle, unless 
fond of long walks, the traveler had better 
tuke a carriage to make the excursion to 
Dunstaffnage, which is a long three miles. 
The castle is situated near the foot of Loch 
Etive, a beautiful position, and commands 
a magnificent prospect. It was in ancient 
times the seat of Scottish royalty, and is 
still a proud and beautiful ruin. It is sup- 
posed to have been erected by Celtic chief- 
tains after the expulsion of the North- 
men. Dunstaffnage is noted, in a histor- 
ical point of view, for having preserved 
for a long time the Palladium of Scotland 
—the celebrated stone of Dunstaffnage, 
on which the early Scottish kings sat 
when they were crowned. According to 
tradition, this stone was first brought from 
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the East, and is said to be the same on 
which Jacob slept on the plain of Luz. It 
is asserted by Irish chroniclers that it was 
first brought from Spain, and placed on 
the Hill of Tara, where the kings of Ireland 
were installed; thence it was removed to 
Dunstaffnage, and from Dunstaffnage to 
Scone by Kenneth IJ. The ceremony of 
installation in Ireland was performed by a 
Druidical priest, who repeated in ancient 
Irish-Gaelic a rhyme which has been trans- 
lated thus: 

‘* Consider, Scot, where’er you find this stone, 

If fates fail not, there fixt must be your home.” 
This prophecy was supposed to have been 
fulfilled when James VI. of Scotland suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England, and was 
crowned on the old Dunstaffnage stone. 
It is at the present time fixed to the bot- 
tom of the coronation-chair at Westmin- 
ster, and the sovereigns of England are 
crowned on it at the present day. Dun- 
staffnage was in possession of the Lords of 
Lorn when it was captured by Robert the 
Bruce. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century the castle was granted to an an- 
cestor of the family of Campbells, who hold 
possession of it to-day. 

Steamers leave Oban daily for Glasgow 
by the Crinan Canal; for Inverness by 
the Caledonian Canal ; for Ballachulish ; 
for Glencoe; also weekly to the island of 
Lewis; daily for Staffa and Iona during 
the season. On Mondays and Thursdays 
for Portree (island of Skye) and Gairloch. 
Also every Saturday for Loch Scavaig and 
Coolin Hills. Coaches leave Oban daily 
for Inverary by Conncl Ferry, Taynuilt, 
Pass of Awe, and Dalmally. To Loch Lo- 
mond through Dalmajly, Tyndram, and 
Inverarnan. Also to Ardrishaig by Lochs 
Nell and Feochan. 


Doagt Caste. 
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From Oban to the islands of Staffs and 
Iona, Ordinary time, 12 hours, which in- 
clades an hour's stay at Staffa; the same 
at Iona. Fare, £1=€@5. The steamer 
“Pioneer,’’ of the Messrs. Hutcheson’s 
line, leaves the dock at Oban each morn- 
ing at 8 A.M. during the summer season. 
Should the weather be rough, it is impos- 
sible to land at Staffu, and the excursion 
may be disagreeable ; whereas nothing can 
be more pleasant and delightful than this 
trip in agreeable weather. Be particular 
therefore to notice the state of affairs on 
the morning after your arrival at Oban, 
and act accordingly; if the time be disa- 
grecable, make the excursions in the vi- 
cinity of Oban, but be certain you wait for 
good weather for Staffa. The course of the 
steamer round the ‘‘dark Mull” and 
through its “ mighty sound” is determined 
by the direction of the wind. If from the 
north or northeast, we pass through the 
Sound of Kerrera, and first visit Iona, then 
Staffa; if in a contrary direction, we pass 
through the Sound of Mull, and visit Staffa 
first. The latter being the ordinary course, 
although not the one taken by the author, 
we will describe it in that order. 

Notice, on the right, as we leave the har- 
hor, the magnificent position of Dunolly 
Castle; then, farther up the loch, that of 
Dunstaffnage. Passing Lismore Island 
on the right (where the Roman Catholics 
formerly had a large seminary for training 
their priests), we near the shore of Mull, 
at the most prominent point of which stands 
Deurt Castle, in ancient times the strong- 
hold of the M‘Leans, and guarding the 
Sound of Mull. Here lived the ‘‘ tyrant 
of the strait ;"’ and nearly opposite is the 
Lady Rock, where the tyrant M'‘Lean 
placed his wife, the incident upon which 
Joanna Baillie founded her drama of the 
Family Legend, and the poct Campbell his 
poem of Glengara. Profcesor Wilson's 
brother describes the incident in his ‘‘ Voy- 
= Around the Coast of Scotland and the 

es :” 

“ Lauchlan Cattanach M‘Lean, of Duart, 
had married a daughter of Archibald, sec- 
oad Earl of Argyle, with whom it may be 
Presumed he lived on bad terms. What- 
ever may have been the cause, although 
the character of the act alluded to depends 
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in some measure on that cause, no man has 
a right to expose his wife, in consequence 
of an ordinary domestic disagreement, upon 
a wave-washed rock, with the probability 
of her catching cold in the first place, and 
the certainty of being drowned in the sec- 
ond; but some accounts say she had twico 
attempted her husband's life, and so as- 
suredly she deserved to be most severely 
reprimanded. Be this as it may, Lauch- 
lan carried the lady to the rock in ques- 
tion, where he left her at low water, no 
doubt desiring that at high water she would 
be seen no more. However, it so chanced 
that her cries, ‘piercing the night's dull 
ear,’ were heard by some passing fisher- 
men, who, subduing their fear of water- 
witches, or thinking that they had at last 
caught a mermaid, secured the fair one, 
and conveyed her to her own people, to 
whom, of course, she told her version of 
the story. We forget what legal steps 
were taken (a sheriff's warrant passed for 
little in those days, at least at Mull), but 
considerable feudal disorders ensued in 
consequence, and the Laird of Duart was 
eventually assassinated in bed one night 
(in Edinburgh) by Sir John Campbell, of 
Calder, the brother of the bathed lady. 
We hope this was the means of reconciling 
all parties.’’ | 

On our right we pass Ardtornish Custle, 
in a situation most wild and beautiful. It 
was in former times one of the principal 
atrong-holds of the Lords of the Isles dur- 
ing their highest pitch of independence. 
It was here that Sir Walter Scott laid the 
early scenes of the Lord of the Isles: 
‘¢ Beneath the cistle’s sheltering lee 

They staid their course in quiet sea. 

Ilewn in the rock a passage there 

Sought the dark fortress by a stair 

So straight, so high, so steep, 
With ant's staff one valiant hand 
Might well the dizzy path have mann'‘d 


*Gainst hundreds armed with spear and brand, 
And plunged them in the deep." 


The steamer now enters the harbor of 
Tobermory, the principal village in Mull, 
near which is the ancient castle of Drum- 
Jin, one of the former possessions of the 
Lairds of Coll. Seven miles farther we 
pass, on the left, the Castle of Mingarry, 
which ‘‘o’erawed the woodland and the 
waste,’’ and was formerly a residence of the 
Mac-Ians, a sept of the Macdonalds, who 
were descended from the Lords of the Isles. 
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We are now in sight of the famed Staffa, 
passing on our left the islands Ulva and 
Gometra, both of which are skirted with 
basaltic columns regular as those of Staffa. 
There is a magnificent cave at Ulva, sixty 
feet square and thirty in height. 

Staffa is situated about eight miles from 
the western shore of Mull, is about two 
miles in circumference, and was unknown 
to the scientific world before the year 1772, 
when Sir Joseph Banks visited Iceland. 
There is nothing particular in the appear- 
ance of Staffa from the distance, but as we 
approach the shore its peculiar formation 
is distinctly visible, and one can plainly 
see the origin of its name Staffa, which 
signifies, in the Scandinavian, ‘‘ Island of 
Columns.’’ After landing from the steam- 
cr in small boats, which in moderate weath- 
er is quite practicable, the boatmen being 
hardy and skillful (it is very seldom that 
the sea is so smooth as to allow boats to be 
rowed into Fingal’s Cave), we pass over a 
rugged causeway formed of truncated col- 
umns, passing on our left a conical island 
of basaltic pillars, about thirty feet high, 
which appear to great advantage in low 
water: this is called the Herdsman. As 
we proceed round the projecting part of 
the cliff (after making the descent of a 
rugged stairway one hundred feet long), 
the pillars over which we walk gradually 
increase in magnitude and proportion; the 
ends of the columns vary froin twelve to 
thirty-six inches. The way to the interior 
is most precarious, and many persons dread 
to make the trial. I\ is not so difficult as 
it appears, but you must have considerable 
pluck to enter into the innermost recesses 
of the cave; half way may be done with 
comparative safety. Here you can stand 
and gaze ‘with undisturbed reverence on 
the effect of those proportions, where the 
almighty hand that made the worlds, the 
Sovereign Architect, has deigned to work 
as if with human art.”’ 

This most magnificent temple of Na- 
ture’s architecture is 220 feet long, 66 feet 
high at mean tide, 42 feet wide at the mouth 
of the cave, and 22 at the inner extrem- 
ity. Its sides are columnar, and nearly 
perpendicular; the countless columns are 
beautifully jointed and most symmetrical 
throughout. The ends of the columns, 
which form the gallery overhead, are beau- 
tifully irregular, and tinted by the light 
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with various hues of green, red, and gold; 
and then the wild but mellow moan of each 
successive surge, as it rolls everlastingly 
over the ends of the lower pillars, can not 
fail to fill the traveler with admiration and 
awe at this most wondrous ofthe works of 
Nature, 


“ Where, as to shame the temples deck'd 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seems, would raizo 
A minster to her Maker's praise! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columnz, or her arches bend; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still betwoen each awful pause 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied form prolong’d and high, 
That mocks the organ's melody ; 
Nor doth {ts entrance front in vain 
To old Iona's holy fane, 
That Nature's voice might seem to say, 
Well hast thou done, frail child of clay! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Tusk’d high and hard—but witness mine.” 


There are numerous other caves in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, the principal of 
which are Mackinnon’s Cave, Boat Cave, 
Clam-shell Cave, etc., etc.; but the steam- 
er remains mercly long enough to visit the 
principal, which is Fingal’s. Tho popular 
tradition among the natives is that Fingal 
(who was the father of Ossian), or Fin 
M‘Coul, the giant, built the cave. 

From the mouth of the cave, Iona, or the 
‘* Blessed Isle,’’ may be seen at a distance 
of some seven miles, to which we now pro- 
ceed. The steamer comes to anchor in 
front of the village of Iona, which consists 
of some forty or fifty thatched cottages. 
The landing is rather difficult, as it is im- 
possible to build permanent wharves, the 
winter's storms invariably breaking them 
up. On landing, the traveler is beset with 
groups of children offering for sale shells 
and pebbles. This is an old custom, as 
pilgrims and travelers invariably carry 
away some relic of the isle, which in for- 
mer times were considered charms against 
ali manner of diseases. Iona is first known 
in history as the spot chosen by Colamba 
as his head-quarters for the purpose of con- 
verting Northern Britain to Christianity, 
and here he landed with twelve other saints 
(having arrived from Ireland in an open 
boat) in the year 568. Tytler says that by 
the courage, zeal, and ability of this great 
and good man, the greater portion of the 
Pictish dominions was converted to the 
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Christian faith. He died in the 77th year 
of his age, ‘‘a man not less distinguished 
by his zeal or activity in the dissemination 
of the Gospel, than by simplicity of man- 
ners, sweetness of temper, and holiness of 
life.” The island became so reputed for 
its sanctity that it obtained preference in 
Scotland over all other burial-places. For- 
ty Scottish kings alone were buried at 
Jona, two Irish kings, one French king, 
and two Norwegian princes. Here Dun- 
can J. and his murderer, Macbeth, were 
both interred. Iona was also called Icolme- 
kill; and Shakspeare makes Rosse ask, 
““ Where is Duncan's body ? 


Macdug. Carried to Coime-kill, 
The excred store-houe of his predecea- 


Pore, 
And gnardian of their bones."’ 
Tradition also stated that Jona’s island 
alone should be saved during the next del- 
ue. 
“Seven years before the end of the world 
A deluge shall drown the nation=. 
The rea at one tide shall cover Ireland 
And the green-hoaded Ielay, but Columbo's isle 
Shall swim above the flood. 
The principal ruins now to be seen on 
the island are: first in importance, the Ca- 
thedral of St. Mary. Its architecture is 
of different styles; it is built in the form 
of a cross; its length is about 160 feet. the 
transept being about 70; its tower is about 
«0 feet high, and an air of grandeur per- 
vades the whole ruin. There are numer- 
ous tomb-stones inside the walls of great 
antiquity: here many of the Lords of the 
Isles were interred. St. Oran'’s Chapel, 
another ruin of importance, stands within 
an inclosure 60 feet long by 22 broad: 
here may he seen the tomb of Macdonald, 
Lord of the Isles ; also Ronald, Scott's Lord 
of the Isles : 
“The beir of mishty Somerled 
Ronald, from many a hero sprung, 
The fair, the lofty, and the young, 
Lord of the Isles, whose 1 fry name 
A thousand bards have given to fame, 
The mate of monarchs, and allied 
On equal terms with England's pride."’ 
Near this stands St. Martin's Cross, a 
beautiful specimen of antique carving: 
this is about the only perfect specimen of 
the 360 similar crosses that once adorned 
the island. 3faclean’s Cross is another fine 
specimen, which the visitor will notice on 
his way from the Nunnery (the fjret ruin 
Visited) tothe Cathedral. The Nunnery is 
Vor. I.—F 
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the most modern of all the ruins, but has 
no connection with the other monastic in- 
stitutions of the island; the style of archi- 
tecture is Norman, and probably dates back 
to about the middle of the 13th century. 
The tombstone of the last prioress, the 
Princess Anna, is still in a fine state of 
preservation. Boats may be hired in Iona 
to convey parties to Staffa. 

Return to Oban by the southern coast 
of Mull, the whole length of which contains 
most interesting sights in the matter of sin- 
gular rocky formations. 

Travelers wishing to make the tour to 
the island of Skye will find two fine steam- 
ers of Messrs. D. Hutcheson & Co. sailing 
daily for Portree and Stornoway, on the 
distant island of Lewis; they leave Oban 
about seven in the morning, and arrive at 
Portree the same evening, and at Storno- 
way the following morning. 


ROUTE No. 41. 


Oban to Glencoe. 

This is an excursion which may be made 
in one day from Oban during the summer 
months. One of the Messrs. Hutcheson’s 
steamers leaves Oban daily during the sea- 
son at 7.45 A.M. for Ballachulish, where 
vehicles are waiting to convey passengers 
to Glencoe, and reconducting them back 
to the steamer. At 1.30 in the afternoon 
they proceed on to Inverness and Fort 
William if they wish, or return to Oban, 
after visiting Banavie. See Route No. 43. 
The steamer passes on up Loch Linnhe, one 
of Scotland's most beautiful lakes, enters 
Loch Leven, and lands its passengers at 
Ballachulish, where there is a fine hotel. 
Iiere the traveler takes coach for Glencoe, 
which excels every glen in Scotland in the 
dreary magnificence of its scenery, and 
here, it is said, the famed Ossian was born, 
and lived on the banks of the wild but 
lovely Cona, which rushes through part 
of the glen. [Passengera may continue 
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through this glen by stage to Loch Lo- 
mond, returning to Glasgow, by booking 
their names at Oban; or to Tyndrum 
from Ballachulish, in 6 hrs. 15 min.; fare, 
$4; thence by rail to Glasgow in 4 hrs.; 
whole fare, @6 50. Oban to Tyndrum, 
83 50.] Here lies the scene of the infamous 
massacre of the clan Macdonald by En- 
glish troops, after the clan had given in its 
submission before the time allotted, the 
particulars of which may be read in Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather,’’ or in Macau- 
lay’s “‘ History of England.” ‘In the be- 
ginning of the year 1692 an action of un- 
exampled barbarity disgraced the govern- 
ment of William in Scotland. In the Au- 
gust preceding a proclamation had been 
issued, offering an indemnity to such in- 
surgents as should take the oaths of alle- 
giance to the king and queen on or before 
the last day of December; and the chiefs 
of such clans as had been in arms for 
James soon after took advantage of the 
proclamation. But Macdonald of Glencoe 
was prevented, by accident rather than de- 
sign, from tendering his submission within 
the limited time. In the end of December 
he went to Colonel Hill, the governor of 
Fort William, and tendered to him his oath 
of allegiance. But this officer had no 
power to receive it. Sympathizing, how- 
ever, with the distress of the old chieftain, 
he furnished him with a letter to Sir Colin 
Campbell, sheriff of Argyleshire, request- 
ing him to receive Macdonald’s submission, 
and administer the oath to him, that he 
might have the advantage of the indemni- 
ty. Macdonald hastened from Fort Wil- 
liam to Inverary with such eagerness that, 
though the road lay within half a mile of 
his own house, he stepped not aside to visit 
his family. But the way to Inverary lay 
through almost impassable mountains, the 
season was extremely rigorous, and the 
whole country was covered with snow. In 
consequence of these obstructions, the ill- 
fated chief did not reach Inverary till aft- 
er the prescribed time had elapsed. The 
sheriff, however, in the circumstances of 
the case, yielding to the importunities and 
even tears of Macdonald, administered to 
him the oath of allegiance, and sent off an 
express to the Privy Council certifying the 
fact, and explaining the cause of the delay. 

‘‘ But Macdonald had unfortunately ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to Sir John Dal- 
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rymple, afterward Earl of Stair, seeretary 
of state for Scotland, and to the powerful 
Ear! of Breadalbane, whose lands the Glen- 
coe men had plundered, and whose plans for 
the pacification of the Highlands the chief- 
tain had himselfthwarted and exposed. He 
was now made to feel the weight of their 
vengeance. The Sheriff of Argyle’s letter 
was treacherously kept back, and the cer- 
tificate of Macdonald's having taken the 
oath was blotted out from the books of the 
Privy Council. The king was persuaded 
that the Macdonalds were the main obsta- 
cles to the pacification of the Highlands 3 
and sanguinary orders for proceeding to 
Inilitary execution against the clan were in 
consequence obtained. The warrant was 
both signed and countersigned by the king’s 
own hand, and the secretary urged the of- 
ficers who commanded in the Highlands to 
execute their orders with the utmost rigor. 

‘*Campbell of Glenlyon, a captain in 
Argyle’s regiment, and two subalterns, 
were ordered to repair to Glencoe, on the 
Ist of February, with 120 men. Campbell 
being uncle to young Macdonald's wife, 
was received by the chief and his followers 
with the utmost friendship and hospitality. 
The men were lodged at free quarters in 
the houses of the clan, and received the 
kindest entertainment. Till the 18th of 
the month the troops lived in the utmost 
harmony and familiarity with the people, 
and on the very night of the massacre 
Glenlyon passed the evening at cards in 
his own quarters with Macdonald’s sons. 
In the night, Lieutenant Lindsay, with a 
party of soldiers, called in a friendly man- 
ner at the chieftain’s house, and was in- 
stantly admitted. Macdonald, while in the 
act of dressing himself, and giving orders 
for refreshments to be procured for his vis- 
itors, was shot dead at his own bedside. 
His aged wife had already dressed, but she 
was stripped naked by the soldiers, who 
tore the rings off her fingers with their 
teeth. The slaughter now became general, 
and neither age nor sex was spared. In 
one place nine persons, as they sat enjoy- 


.ing themselves at table, were butchered 


by the soldiers. At the hamlet where 
Glenlyon had his own quarters, nine men, 
including his landlord, were bound by the 
soldiers, and then shot one by one. Thirty- 
eight persons in all were massacred by the 
troops, and several who fled to the mount- 
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aint perished by famine and the inclemency 
of the season. Those who escaped owed 
their lives to a tempestuous night. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton, who had re- 
ceived the charge of the execution from 
the of state, was on his march 
with 100 men to guard the eastern passes 
from the valley of Glencoe, but he was 
prevented by the severity of the weather 
from reaching the scene of the massacre 
till the survivors of the unfortunate clan 
had made their escape. He entered the 
valley next day, laid the bouses in ashes, 
and carried away the cattle and spoil, which 
were divided among the officers and sol- 
diers.” 

[Travelers not wishing to proceed to In- 
verneas or to return to Oban, can continue 
by coach to the head of Loch Lomond, or 
to Tarbet, or take the railway at Strath for 
Strling, Glasgow, or Edinburgh.] Pas- 
sengers now return to Ballachulish, whence 
the steamer leaves for Banavie at 1.80 
P.M., arriving at Fort William at 2.80 and 
at Banavie at 3.30. If returning to Oban 
the same day, the steamer leaves at 4 P.M., 
arriving at Oban at 7 P.M. If proceeding 
on to Inverness, you spend the night at 
Banavie, and leave there at 8 A.M., arriv- 
ing at Inverness at 4.45 P.M. 


ROUTE No. 42. 


Glasgow to Inverary, tia Dunoon, Kilmen, 
Holy Loch, Loch Eck, and Loch Fyne. 

Ur by steamer from Glasgow or Green- 
ock every morning through the Kyles of 
Bate, the same route as that taken to Oban 
as far as West Tarbet, then up Loch Fyne 
to Inverary : this is the most tedious route, 
and the least attractive, but there is no 
change of steamer all the way. 

Another route is from Glasgow through 
Lech Long to Arroquhar, a distance of four 
and a half hours’ sail from Glasgow. This 
place was formerly the seat of the chief of 
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the Clan Macfarlane. From this point to 
Inverary, a distance of twenty miles, the 
scenery is beautiful; six miles is through 
the desolate glen of Glencroe, passing Loch 
Restal, and through the lonely valley of 
Glenkinglas to Cairndow Inn; thence 
across Loch Fyne by a ferry of six and a 
half miles, rounding Strome Point, cross- 
ing the River Shiray, and arriving at In- 
verary. 

The route via Holy Loch and Loch Eck 
must be made by private carriage from 
Dunoon—4escribed in Route No. 388—pass- 
ing Kilnun. This place boasts of consid- 
erable antiquity. It contains the burial- 
vault of the Argyle family. Here repose 
the remains of the Marquis of Argyle who 
was beheaded in Edinburgh in 1661, and 
his head stuck up in the Tolbooth, or jail, 
of that city. The Parish Church is the 
ruins of the Collegiate Chapel founded in 
1442 by Sir Duncan Campbell, ancestor of 
the present Argyle family. The road passes 
along the banks of Loch Eck, which is seven 
and a half miles in length, and arrives at 
Strachur, on the banks of Loch Fyne. A 
short distance up the lake is St. Catharine, 
where there is a ferry across the loch to In- 
verary, & distance of two miles. A steam- 
er crosses four times a day. Row-boats 
cross in half an hour. 

Inverary. Hotels, Argyle Arms and 
George. Population 1200. This is the 
county town of Argyleshire, and residence 
of the Duke of Argyle, who, since the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, the Marquis of 
Lorne, to the daughter of Queen Victoria, 
is regarded with much more interest by 
the passing traveler, it being a rare thing 
among the royal families of Europe for one 
of them to step outside the regal circle. 
The family of Argyle is one of the most 
ancient in the world. 

The situation of the town, which consists 
of one street of whitewashed houses, is de- 
lightfully charming, but it owes its impor- 
tance solely to its herring fishery, and its 
vicinity to Inverary Castle. The grounds 
of the castle are open to the public, and a 
very comfortable hotel is situated close to 
the lodge. Cunningham's Burns contains 
the following lines, written on the window 
of the hotel here. Burns, not being able 
to procure much attention in the presence 
of a large party on a visit to the duke, 
avenged himself as follows: 
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. ** Whoe'er he be that sojourns here, 
I pity much hia case, 
Unless he come to wait upon 
The lord, their god, his grace. 
There's naething here but Highland pride, 
And Highland cauld and hunger 3 
If Providence has sent me here, 
*I'was surely in his anger.” 


The castlo is situated about a quarter 
of a mile above the town, and only datzs 
from 1748. It is constructed of chlorite- 
slate in the castellated style, two stories 
in height, with round towers at the angles, 
and surmounted by a square pavilion. 
The Great Hall, under the centre tower, is 
filled with ancient armor, also one hundred 
muskets which were out in “forty-five,” 
when ‘‘ Royal Charlie’? was up in arms as 
Pretender. The gallery and drawing-room 
are decorated with some very good pict- 
ures. 

A splendid avenue of beech-trees leads 
from the hotel to the woods behind the 
town and Glen Essachosan, while two love- 
ly streams, the Shiray and Aray, emerge 
from their dark woody retreat, and gently 
flow to swell the waters of Loch Fyne. 
For miles around the castle the scene is 
interspersed with stately trees, soft and 
gentle meadows, and artificial and natural 
cascades. 

An excursion should be made to the top 
of the hill of Dunaquoich, a picturesque 
eminence, which may be seen from every 
point of view, and which forms the buttress 
of the range of hills between the glens of 
Aray and Shiray. 

Another excursion is usually made to 
the granite quarries of the duke at Furnace. 

During the season coaches leave daily 
for Oban, passing through the picturesque 
vale of Glen Aray. There is also a daily 
coach to Tarbert, on Loch Lomond. A 
ferry steamer, four times each day for St. 
Catharine, connecting with coach to Strach- 
ur and Dunoon. 
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ROUTE No. 43. 


Oban to Inverness, via the Caledonian 
Canal (stopping to visit the Pass of Glen- 
coe). 

A steamer leaves Oban every morning 
at 7.45 during the season, stopping at 
Ballachulish to give travelers an oppor- 
tunity to visit Glencoe: arriving at Bal 
lachulish at 9.45 A.M., where carriages are 
waiting for the Pass of Glencoe. Return- 
ing to Ballachulish at 1.30 P.M., and con- 
tinuing to Banavie, where the steamer ar- 
rives about 8.80 P.M., passing Fort Wil- 
liam at 2.30 P.M. This fort was original 
ly built by General Monk to overawe the 
disaffected Highlanders. 

Travelers remain overnight at the Lo- 
chiel Arms Hotel, Banavie, a short distance 
by omnibus from Corpach, and take the 
saloon steamer next morning at8.20 through 


,the Caledonian Canal, which commences 


here. (Passengers not going to Inverness 
return in the same steamer to Oban, arriv- 
ing at about 7 o'clock P.M.). It is from 
this point, however, that excursions are 
made to Ben Nevis, which has recently 
been proved to be the highest mountain in 
Great Britain (4406 fect above the level of 
the sea). Close to the base of this mount- 
ain stands the picturesque and prominent 
Castle of Inverlochy, which is supposed to 
date back to the time of Edward I. It is 
in the form of a quadrangle, with four large 
towers at the corners, each 30 feet high, 
connected with a wall some 10 feet lower. 
The southern and western towers are in a 
good state of preservation, the others are 
dilapidated. It has been the scene of many 
bloody engagements. An excursion can 
be made from Banavie to Arasaig, on the 
western coast, a distance of thirty-six miles, 
passing along the banks of Loch Ful and 
the head of Loch Sheil, where at Glenfinnan 
stands a monument to ‘‘ Royal Charlie.” 
Here his banner was unfurled in the pfts- 
ence of the clans Cameron and Macdonald, 
on the 19th of August, 1745. It was from 
this district he was compelled to retreat in 
the following year during the month of 
September. At Arasaig there is a good 
hotel. Excursions should be made to Cas- 
Ue Tyrim, a fine old fortress of the fourteenth 
century. Also to the Motdart House, the 
seat of the Robertson family. The old 
house was burned down by the troops of 
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George II., because the Pretender was here 
l for twenty-four days. 

fe Caledonisn Canal wes a splendid 
undertaking, and cost the British govern- 
ment some six million dollars: it connects 
four different lakes, viz., Loch Lochy, Loch 
Oieh, Loch Ness, and Loch Dochfour; the 
entire length is 60 miles, 39 of lake and 
91 of cutting. Loch Lochy is surrounded 
by black and lofty mountains; its banks, 
down to the water, are covered by a fine 
foliage ; Iut Loch Oich, the middle lake, 
only 3} miles long, is a perfect gem—here 
you have all the majesty of Alpine gran- 
deur with the softest sylvan beauty. On 
oar left we notice Jnvergarry Castle on one 
of the most prominent headlands. This 
was the strong-hold of the Macdonalds. 
As you approach the castle, a small mon- 
ument may he seen erected near a spring 
called the ‘‘ Well of the Seven Heads;"” it 
was erected by the late Colonel Macdonald, 
of Glengarry, to commemorate an act of 
revenge perpetrated by one of his ances- 
tors in the 16th century. The history 
rans thus: Two sons of the family of Kep- 
poch were sent to France to be educated ; 
while there their father died, and the man- 
agement of their affairs devolved upon 
seven brothers, their kinsmen. On the re- 
turn of the brothers, the elder of whom 
was chief of the clan, they were murdered 
Ly their seven cousins. Macdonald's an- 
cestor executed swift vengeance on the 
perpetrators of the crime. The monument 
contains a group of seven sculptured heads, 
and tells in different languages how swift 
and deadly was the vengeance: 


‘+ As a memorial 
of the ample and summary 
vengeance 
which, in the swift course of 
feudal justice, 
inflicted by the orders of 
the Lord Macdonald and Aross, 
overtook the perpetrators of 
the foul murder 


of 
the Keppoch family, 
a branch of 
the powerful and illustrious 


clan 
of which his lordship wa3 
the chief, 
this Monument is erected by 

Colonel Macdonald, of Glengarry, 

XVIL. Mac-Mic-Alaister, 
his successor and representative, 

in the ae our Lord 
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The heads of the seven murderers 
were presented at the feet of 
the noble chief, 
7 in Glengarry Castle, 
after having been washed 
in thie epring; 
and ever since that event, 
which took place early in 
the sixteenth century, 
it has been known by 
the name of 
* Tobar-nan-ceanp,’ 


or 
The Well of the Heads.” 


Opinions differ in regard to the justice 
of this summary act. At the southeast 
extremity of Loch Ness is situated Fort 
Augustus, which was erected by the Brit- 
ish government for the purpose of keeping 
the refractory Highlanders in awe. The 
celebrated Gordon Cumming, the lion- 
hunter, has here a remarkable museum, 
collected by himself. The greater portion 
of the curiosities are the skins, skeletons, 
and horns of wild animals dispatched by 
himself; his collection of sticks, canes, etc., 
is most wonderful. Loch Ness is twenty- 
four miles in Jenzth, and its breadth aver- 
ages about one and a half miles. The 
mountains on either side are adorned with 
every kind of vegetation which tends to 
beautify a landscape. On your left, as you 
pass up the loch, notice Glenmoriston, a 
lovely spot, in the centre of which stands 
the mansion-house of Jnvermortston. The 
scenery in this vicinity is of exquisite beau- 
ty. A little farther to the right we arrive 
at the landing contiguous to the Falls of 
Foyers, considered the most magnificent 
cataract in Great Britain. The walk, 
which is only a mile, is very tedious, and 
we would most decidedly advise, if there 
be ladies in the party, to take the convey- 
ance that will be found at the landing. 
(As it is generally filled in about five sec- 
onds after the boat touches, the gentlemen 
of the party had better be in a hurry to 
secure seats for the ladies.) The height of 
the fall is about eighty-five feet, and much 
depends on the season of the year or stato 
of the weather, its beauty being in propor- 
tion to the volume of water which rushes 
over the precipice. The lower and princi- 
pal fall is best seen from the spot called 
the ‘ Green Point.” 

On our left, at the mouth of Glen Urqu- 
hart, stands the venerable ruin of Urquhart 
Castle, which dates back to the 13th cem 
tury. The castle was built en = isolated 


INVERNESS. 


rock, and separated from the hill behind it 
by a wall twenty-five feet high and sixteen 
broad ; its situation is one of surpassing 
loveliness. The outlet of the canal is at 
Muirtown Quay, one mile and a half from 
Inverness, 

We now arrive at Jnverness, the capital 
of the Highlands. The principal hotels 
are the Caledonian, Railway, and Unson. 

The population of Inverness is about 
15,000. There is nothing of importance to 
be seen in the town, which is of great an- 
tiquity. The streets are clean, and the 
houses are well built. The River Ness, on 
both sides of which the town is built, is 
crossed by a fine suspension bridge. S¢. 
Andrew's Cathedral is a modern Gothic 
building, the towers not yet finished. There 
is also an Academy, well conducted. On 
an eminence in the southeastern part of the 
town stood a castle built by Malcolm, son 
of the murdered Duncan. He it was who 
destroyed the castle which formerly stood 
here, where it is supposed that Macbeth 
murdered his father. James I. held a Par- 
liament here, at which nearly all the Scot- 
tish chiefs gave in their allegiance. The 
castle was blown up in 1746 by the troops 
of Prince Charles Stuart. The shipping 
of Inverness is quite considerable, the ton- 
nage of the port being over ten thousand. 
One of the principal excursions from the 
city is to Craig-Phadric, a vitrified fort, 
which lies about a mile tothe west. Amer- 
ican travelers should endeavor to be at In- 
verness about the 20th of September, when 
the meeting of the clans takes place. The 
Highland games are very interesting, and 
several days are spent in this amusement. 
Steamers every day to Oban. Railway 
daily for Perth; also for Aberdeen, via El- 
gin; to Lewis, via Strome Ferry ; to Thurso 
and Wick. 


ROUTE No. 44. 


Glasgow to Ayr and Girvan (the land of 
Burns), ria Paisley and Troon. 
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This is one of the most important ex- 
cursions from Glasgow, the birthplace of 
Scotland's favorite, Robert Burns. The 
whole can be well done in one day, leaving 
by the early train in the morning, and re- 
turning by the last train at night; but, if 
not pressed for time, two or three days may 
well be spent in visiting the different lo- 
calities. The distance is 40 miles from 
Glasgow by rail, and there is a very good 
hotel at Ayr, the Atrg’s Arms. Four miles 
from Glasgow we notice the ruins of Crook- 
ston Castle, situated on an eminence on the 
banks of the White Hart; it was formerly 
the property of the Stuarts of Lennox, 
and was inhabited by Queen Mary when 
Darnley was paying her his addresses. 

Seven miles from Glasgow we 
through the town of Paisley, noted for its 
cotton, silk, plaids, and Canton-crape shaw] 
manufactories. It contains a population 
of 50,000. The Abbey Church is well 
worth a visit. A short distance from Pais- 
ley, on the left, we pass the celebrated Oak 
of Elderslie, under which Wallace hid from 
the English forces. At Kilwinning Junc- 
tion, a short distance farther, may be seen 
the ruins of Kslwinning Priory, founded 
in 1140 by Hugh de Morville. Freema- 
sonry was first introduced into Scotland 
by the founders and builders of this priory, 
and it was for many centuries the parent- 
lodge of that order on the island. 

Four miles and a half from Kilwinning 
the town of Irvine is reached. It contains 
a population of 7000. Hotel, King’s Arms. 
This was the birthplace of Montgomery, 
the poet, and the residence of the Mont- 
gomerys, Earls of Eglinton. It was also 
the temporary residence of Burns, who was 
here occupied in the flax-dressing business. 
Robert Bruce here surrendered to the En- 
glish army under Percy. 

Twenty miles from Glasgow we pass Eg- 
linton Castle, the seat of the Montgomery 
family, whocame from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. One of the family, 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, took prisoner the 
famous Hotspur Henry Percy. The fam- 
ily were raised to the peerage in the fif- 
teenth century. 

A short distance from Irvine, standing 
on an elevated position on the left, is the 
ancient castle of Dundonald, which gives 
the title of earl to the family of Cochrane. 
It was formerly the property of Robert 
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IL of Scotland, who died here in 1390. 
The property, with the exception of the 
castle, is now in the possession of the Earl 
of Eglinton: that and five roods of land are 
still retained by Lord Dundonald. 

A short distance from the castle are the 
remains of an ancient church dedicated to 
the Virgin, where it is said James IV. uni- 
formly made an offering of fourteen shil- 


Four and a half miles from Irvine is the 
village of Troon. Hotel, Portland. Pop- 
ulstion 2525. This is a thriving sea-port 
town, being the principal shipping-port of 
Ayrshire. It is much visited as a water- 
ing-place by the citizens of Ktlmarnock, to 
which town it is connected by a branch 
railway. 

Passing Fullarton House, the seat of the 
Duke of Portland, six miles from Troon 
the handsome town of Ayr is reached. 
Hotel, King's Arms. 

Ayr is a sea-port town of 18,000 inhab- 
itants. It is divided by the River Ayr 
into two parts, Wallacetown and Newtown. 
The river is crossed by the ‘‘twa brigs,” 
immortalized by Burns. On the site of 
the tower where Wallace was confined, a 
Gothic structure, 115 feet high, was erect- 
ed in 1835: it is called the ‘‘ Wallace Tow- 
er.” In front there is a statue of the hero; 
at the top are the clock and bells of the 
old dungeon steeple. Two miles from 
Ayr is the cottage, divided into two rooms, 
where the poet Burns was born, Jan. 25th, 
1359. About two miles from this we reach 


“ Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,” 


which, having become immortalized by 
Borns in his “* Tam O'Shanter,” as well 
as being the burial-place of his father and 
mother, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the poet's own monument, has become an 
object of great interest. The modern mon- 
uments in the kirk-yard are now very nu- 
merous, A short distance to the west is 
the well where 
‘**Mungo’s mither hanged hersel’."" 

The monument of Burns was erected in 
1820 at a cost of about $17,000. It is sur- 
rounded by about an acre of ground, kept 
in beautiful order by a Mr. Auld, who lives 
in a pretty cottage between the kirk and 
“Auld Brig.”” In a room on the ground 
floor of the monument are numerous rel- 
ies of the late poet: one of his portraits, a 























snuff-box made from the wood of Alloway 
Kirk, and the Bible which he gave to his 
Highland Mary. The monument itself is 
made in imitation of that of Lyricrates at 
Athens. It is about 60 feet high, surround- 
ed by nine Corinthian columns 30 feet high, 
supporting a cupola which is surmounted 
by a gilt tripod. The whole structure is 
of fine white freestone, and presents a very 
chaste and classical appearance. The cel- 
ebrated statues of Tam O’Shanter and Sou- 
tar Johnnie, by Thom of Ayr, are placed in 
a grotto within the grounds belonging to 
the monument. The scenery is equal, in 
richness and variety, to any in Scotland; 
while the interest attached to the banks of 
the Doon, the spot where Burns composed 
‘¢Man was made to mourn,’’ the ‘‘ Braes 
of Ballochmyle,’’ and the junction of the 
Ayr with the Lugar, all serve to make this 
vicinity peculiarly attractive. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that Burns is the 
only case on record where the genius of a 
single man has made the language of his 
country classical. 


A few yards from the ‘‘auld haunted 


kirk” is the ‘auld brig,’’ which figures so 


prominently in Tam O’Shanter, and close 
by a very neat hotel, which is of great 
service to tourists, and where one would 
be satisfied to spend weeks. Notice, in the 
garden between the old and new bridge, 
the beautiful grotto studded with shells, 
which serves to heighten the natural beau- 
ties of the place. 

Eleven miles east of Ayr, on the Dum- 
fries and Glasgow Railroad (see Route No. 
62) is the town of Mauchline, the scene of 
the ‘Holy Fair” and ‘Jolly Beggars.” 
Posie Nancie’s cottage in the town is also 
pointed out. 

From Mauchline to Montgomery is three 
miles. It was here, amid the woods, the 
property of W. Patterson, Esq., that Burns 
wrote his exquisite poem : 

“Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 

O° my sweet Highian’ Mary.” 

The present mansion of Cotlsfield was the 

‘‘ Castle o’ Montgomery,” at that time the 

residence of Colonel Hugh Montgomery, 

since Earl of Eglinton. Here Highland 
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Mary lived in the capacity of dairymaid, 
and when Burns wrote the above verses 
he was engaged to be married toher. Pre- 
vious to that event taking place, Mary de- 
termined to pay a visit to her friends in 
Argyleshire; and on a bright May Sunday 
morn, each standing on a different side of 
a smal) burn, they bathed their hands in 
the water, and, holding a Bible between 
them, swore eternal constancy. They were 
destined never to meet again. Mary, in 
returning from the visit to her parents, fell 
sick and died at Greenock, and was bur- 
ied in the Old Church grave-yard. This 
was the purest and most fervent love of 
Barns’s life, and its sequence created an 
immense impression on his mind, and gave 
rise to some of the most touching verses 
he ever wrote. On the anniversary of 
Mary’s death he wrote, at Ellisland, the no- 
blest of all his ballads,‘ Mary in Heaven:” 


** Thou lingering star with lezsening ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my goul was torn. 


**O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blisaful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear'’st thou the groans that rend his 
breast ?"* 


Coilsfield is supposed to derive its name 
from “ Auld King Coil,” who was slain in 
this district by Fergus, one of Scotland’s 
kings. 

Space will not permit the mentioning of 
the hundred spots in this neighborhood 
which Burns's songs have made immortal. 
His admirers in the United States are 
innumerable : 


** We come in one tumultuous tide— 
One surg: of wild emotion— 
As crowding through the Firth of Clyde 
Rolls in the Western Ocean. 


“ We love him, not for sweetest song, 
Though never tone so tender ; 
We love him even in his wrong— 

His wasteful self-surrender. 


**We praise him not for gifts divine— 
His muse was born of woman— 
His manhood breathes in every linc— 
Was ever heart more human ® 


““We love him, praise him—Jjust for this: 
In every form and feature, 
pene Wealth and want, through woe and 
Liss, . 
He saw hia fellow-creature.” 
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A visit should be made to the ruins of 
Greenan Castle, about balf an hour from 
Ayr. Five miles farther, in the direction 
of Girvan, stand the ruins of Dunure Castle, 
the first family seat of the Kennedys, who 
were ennobled in 1466, and in 1510 attain- 
ed the dignity of Earls of Cassilis. Culzean 
Castle, the present mansion of this family, 
the head of which was created Marquis of 
Ailsa in 1831, is one of the most imposing 
structures in Scotland ; it is situated on an 
imposing cliff which overhangs the sea, 
and presents a magnificent range of castel- 
lated masses, covering a large extent, and 
conveving an idea of strength, dignity, 
and taste. 

Immediately underneath the castle are 
the Coves of Colzean, according to tradi- 
tion a favorite haunt of fairies, and men- 
tioned in Burns’s ‘‘ Halloween.” 

A few miles south of Colzean stands 
Turnberry Castle, formerly a residence of 
the Earls of Carrick, who stood first in the 
land before the days of the Kennedys, In 
1271 Robert Bruce married the widow of 
the Earl of Carrick, from which union 
sprung Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
who was born in this castle. The appear- 
ance from the sea of Turnberry Castle is 
most grand and imposing; it is one of 
the royal palaces of Scotland. It is now 
the property of the Marquis of Ailsa. 

Girran Station, the terminus of the rail. 
way from Glasgow through Avr, is a towte 
of 5000 inhabitants. - Hotel, King's Arms. 
There is nothing of importance to be seen 
in the town. Excursions can be made 
from here to Atlsa Craig, a distance of ten 
miles. This huge rock, which rises out of 
the sea 1103 feet, is two miles in circum- 
ference, and is inhabited by but one hu- 
man family. The summit is crowned by 
the ruins of a tower. It is the property 
of the Marquis of Ailsa, who takes from it 
his title of British peer. 


BEATLY. 


ROUTE No. 45. 


Inverness to Strome Ferry and Skye. By 
railway to Strome Ferry ; thence by steam- 
er to Skve. 

Starting from the Central Station at In- 
verness, and crossing the Ness and locks 
of the Caledonian Canal, two miles from In- 
verness Clachnaharry, the ‘‘ Watchman’s 
Seat,” is passed. This is a rough rock 
where watchmen were kept by the town 
to report the approach of the marauding 
clans from the Highlands. 

The road proceeds along the edge of 
Loch Beaulv, passing Bunchrew House, the 
residence of Duncan Forbes of Culloden in 
1745, and crossing Lovat Bridge, whence 
a fine view may be obtained of Beaufort 
Casfie. 

Beauly, a fine old village, named after the 
Priory ‘de bello loco,” the ruins of which 
are still extant, although founded by John 
Bisset of Lovat in 1230. It was built 
for the monks of the order Valliscaulium, 
in Burgundy. At the Reformation it was 
given by the monks to Lord Lovat, in 
whose family it still remains. The chapel, 
which is the only portion extant, {s in the 
early English style—a most classic and 
simple order. 

Dageall, Motel, National. This is the 
Scandinavian name, signifying ‘‘ Law or 
Court Hill,” and is rarely used by the Gael- 
ic population, who aall it Inverpofferan. 
It is composed of one long street, with an 
old tower, a jail, free kirk, and law courts. 
Outside the cemetery stands an obelisk, 
sarrounded by iron bands, fifty-six feet 
high, erected by an Earl of Cromarty over 
his grave, that his wife might not be able 
to carry out her affectionate threat of danc- 
ing on it! Five miles from Dingwall is 
Strathpeffer, a quiet watering-place. Ho- 
tels, Old Spa and Strathpeffer. The town, 
which belongs to the Duchess of Suther- 
land, is situated in a pleasant valley, and 
the waters contain considerable sulphuret- 
ed hydrogen gas, also saline ingredients, 
which give them a high repute. Excur- 
tions are often made from this point to Ben 
Wyvis, 3415 feet high, distance ten miles. 
To the Falls of Rogie, distant about five 
miles, is a pleasant drive. The fall is form- 
ed by the river which issues from Loch 
Garve. 

Quitting the valley of Peffery, and en- 
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tering into a beautifully wooded district, 
the property of Sir Robert Mackenzie, the 
road passes along Loch Garve to Garve 
Station, a small hamlet, thence past Kin- 
loch Luichart, the seat of Lady Ashburton. 

Passing Auchenauk and Aucknasheen 
(from the latter place coaches start daily 
in summer to Loch Maree and Gairloch), 
the road continues through fine green past- 
ures and wild heath up to Loch Carron, 
then to Jeantown, where there is a very 
good hotel, from whence excursions can be 
made to Shieldaig and Loch Torridon. 

The railway now continues along the 
banks of Loch Carron to Strome Ferry. 
Good hotel. 

Steamers dailv to Portree, the capital of 
Skye, in three hours. This is the princi- 
pal place in the /sland of Skye, although 
only containing about 600 inhabitants. 
Hotels, Portree and Royal. The steamer 
from Oban to Stornoway touches here twice 
a week. There are numerous fine excur- 
sions on the island. The principal is that 
to Dunvegan Castle, a distance of twenty- 
twomiles. This is the seat of MacLeod of 
MacLeod, the chief of the clan, for centu- 
ries, and said to be the oldest inhabited cas- 
tle in Scotland. It is built in a most inac- 
ceasible position, surrounded by the sea on 
three sides, and contains: numerous relics 
of the Middle Ages. Sir Walter Scott was 
a frequent guest, and here composed his 
‘*MacCrimson’s Lament.” 


ROUTE No. 46. 


Inverness to Wick and Thurso, via Ding- 
wall and Helmedale. 

For description of route to Dingwall, see 
Route No. 45. Railway to Wick, 7 hours ; 
fare, £1 38¢.= 85 75. Time to Thurso, 6 
hrs. 40 min.; fare, £1 2s.= $5 50, This 
railway was finished in 1874. Turning to 
the north at Dingwall, the road passes 
along the shore of Cromarty Firth, close 
to Fowlis Castle, the seat of the Munro fam- 
ily, tho bead of the clan. 
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At Evanton, situated on the Ugly Burn, 
which flows out of Loch Glass, there is a 
most interesting cataract, although mostly 
invisible, the channel being too small for 
the quantity of water which passes for 
nearly two miles of its course, plunging 
through a fissure in the rock nearly two 
hundred feet deep, creating the most wild 
and mysterious subterranean sounds im- 
aginable. At the mouth of the stream is 
Balcony House, built on the foundations of 
an ancient castle belonging to the Earls 
of Ross, Eight miles farther /nvergorden 
is reached. Hotel, Commercial. This is 
quite a flourishing little sea-port. To the 
west may be seen the ruins of Jnvergorden 
Castie, burned down in 1804; to the east, 
Tarbat House, the residence of the Mar- 
chioness of Stafford. 

Tain. Hotels, Royal and Balnagown 
Arms. This town, which contains some 
2000 inhabitants, is situated on the south- 
ern shore of the Dornoch Firth. It is fine- 
ly built of yellow freestone, and in the 
centre stands an old tower surmounted by 
a spire, with small pointed turrets at each 
angle. Itis connected with the court-house. 
Near to it are the banks, Masonic Lodge, 
and Poor-house. 

A little below the town stands the old 
chapel of St, Duthus, which dates from the 
commencement of the 13th century. It 
was to this sanctuary the wife and daugh- 
ter of Robert Bruce fled from Kildrumme 
Castle, and here they were delivered up to 
Edward I. by the Earl of Ross. Here also 
came James V. on a pilgrimage in 1527, 
sent out of the way by Cardinal Beaton, 
that his majesty might be absent at the 
burning of Patrick Hamilton, abbot of 
Fearn, one of the first martyrs of the Ref- 
ormation. 

Passing Bonar Bridge Station, so called 
from a fine bridge which here spans a con- 
tracted portion of the Dornoch Firth, Jn- 
vercarron is reached. It was here that 
Montrose met his final defeat in 1650, when 
at the head of King Charles’s troops. 

Lairg Station, about a mile and a half 
from the village, is situated on Loch Shin, 
a lake noted for its fine trout. The fish- 
ing is good here in every direction. 

Golspie. Hotel, Sutherland Arms. A 
pleasant village situated at the northern 
shore of the Dornoch Firth. It consists 
of one long street. On the southern shore 
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of the Firth Skelbo Castle may be seen. This 
was the former residence of the Sutherland 
family. About a mile from the hotel is 
situated the present magnificent residence 
of the Duke of Sutherland, Dunrobin Castle. 
The grounds are perfectly charming, and 
can be seen at all times; the castle only in 
the absence of the duke’s family. The 
castle was founded by Robert, second Earl 
of Sutherland, in 1097, whence its name 
Dunrobin; but the additions and restora- 
tions since that time have been many, and 
it is now one of the most commodious pal- 
aces in Scotland. The entrance-hall is 
very beautiful; it is lined with white pol- 
ished stone, and hung with banners. The 
state rooms, especially prepared for her 
Majesty the Queen, which she occupied in 
1872, command a beautiful view of thé en- 
tire Moray Firth. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
guests at Dunrobin Castle in 1866. 

Passing Bora, prettily situated at the 
mouth of the Bora River (noted for its fine 
trout-fishing), which has produced consid- 
erable coal since 1872, when a shaft was 
sunk, we arrive at the modern village of 
Helmsdale. Hotel, Ross's. This place pos- 
sesses a first-rate harbor, and is noted for 
its herring-fishing. On the west side of 
the river may be seen the ruins of a castle 
built by a Countess of Sutherland toward 
the close of the 15th centary. 

There is a coach road from Helmsdale 
to Wick by the coast, passing through the 
villages of Berriedale, Dunbeath, and La- 
theron; but since the completion of the 
railway few pass over the old mail route. 

Wick. Hotels, Caledonian and Welling- 
ton. This town, which contains 8200 in- 
habitants, is the capital of Caithness, and 
the general rendezvous of the herring-fish- 
ers; over one hundred millions of herrings 
are caught here annually. The town is 
situated at the head of a amall bay, on the 
north side of the Wick Water. The her- 
ring-fishing commences in July and ends 
in September, and on a fine summer's 
morning the view from the shore of over 
one thousand boats like flies upon a polished 
mirror is quite delightful. The romance 
of the herring-fishing is much dissipated 
on an examination of hundreds of gutting- 
troughs, or small wooden sheds, which 
surround the harbor. These are filled with 
women, who, in a singular costume, cover- 


Jonx O’GROAT'S. 


ed with blood and scales, gut and clean the 
fish as fast as they are carried from the 
boats. 

In addition to the trade carried on by 
coasting smacks, steamers from London, 
Hull, and Aberdeen touch here regularly. 

There are numerous ruins of old castles 
in the vicinity which may be visited with 
interest. 

Returning to Georgemas Junction, which 
we passed coming to Wick, we continue on 
teward the north, and in half an hour ar- 
rive at Thurso. 

(A walking excursion may be made to 
Thurso by John O'Groat’s House, distance 
thirty-seven miles; eighteen from Wick. 
Passing through the village of Reiss, seven 
Tuiles and a half, where there is a pictur- 
esque castle belonging to the McLeay 
family, and Freshectck Castle, the property 
of the Mowatts, thence to Juha O' Groat's 
House is about one mile and a half. This 
house, of world-wide reputation as the 
most northerly habitation in Great Britain, 
might do very well for a picnic party at 
the present writing (1875), as it consists 
solely of some grass-covered mounds; but 
it is really surprising that some canny Scot 
never thought of keeping the house up—a 
Yankee would have made a fortune out of 
its notoriety, as a house of entertainment 
during the season. There are numerous 
answers given to the queries who was John 
O'Groat? and whence the name? Some 
say he was a poor ferry-man, who for a 
groat conveyed passengers to the island of 
Stroma, in Pentland Firth. The groat was 
& coin, issued in the time of Edward III., 
of the value of fourpence, and called groat, 
or great, because previous to that date the 
Eaglish bad no larger silver coin than one 
penny. Other historians say that Jobn 
was the descendant of a Hollander, De 
Groot, who several centuries since settled 
in this vicinity, and that yearly he, with 
eight of his cousins, celebrated the memory 
of some ancestor, and that on each occa- 
sion quarrels arose as to who should take 
precedence, until finally John invented a 
method of settling the difficulty. He con- 
structed a room with nine sides, each con- 
taining a door with a banqueting-table to 
correspond, that all might enter at the 
same time, and all preside at the head of 
the table. It must have been a very ex- 
tenive and expensive establishment, as 
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there must have been nine servants, nine 
soups, nine fishes, etc., etc. | 

About one mile and a half to the east is 
Duncansby Head, the most northerly prom- 
ontory of Scotland. Passing Burrogill Cus- 
tle, one of the seats of the Earl of Caith- 
ness, and Scarskerry, a village owned by 
the same earl, the population of which are 
occupied in manufacturing paving stones, 
we arrive at Dunnet village, paved with 
the Caithness flags. Then the village of 
Murkle to 

Thurso. Hotel, Royal. This town is 
finely situated on the banks of the River 
Thurso. It contains 2500 inhabitants, who 
are mostly occupied, like those of Scars- 
kerry, in the manufacture of the Caith- 
ness paving-stones. It boasts of consider- 
able antiquity, and was formerly the prin- 
cipal trading-port between Scotland and 
the Scandinavian kingdom. East of the 
town stands Thurso Castle, the seat of the 
Sinclair family, and in the same direction, 
nearer the coast, may be seen Harold's 
Tower, erected over his tomb. He was at 
one time owner of the Shetland Islands, 
Caithness, and one half of the Orkneys. 
He was killed in 1190, in combat with his 
namesake, Harold the Wicked. 

To the northwest are the ruins of Scrab- 
stet Castle, once the residence of the Bish- 
ops of Caithness. 

Inverness to Stornoway. Railway to Ding- 
wall (see Route No. 45). From Dingwall 
mail-coaches start three times each week 
to Ullapool, passing the Falls of Strome. 
From Ullapool to Stornoway, steamer four 
times per week. 


ROUTE No. 47. 

Inverness to Perth, via Blair- Athol, the 
Pass of Killiecrankie, and Dunkeld. By 
railway. Time 9 hrs.; fare, £1 4s.—@6. 

About four miles from Inverness Cullo- 
den Station is passed, about one mile from 
Culloden Moor, where, on the 16th of April, 
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1746, the celebrated battle of Culloden was 
fought, and the Highland army under 
Prince Charles Stuart was defeated, and 
with it the hopes of the house of Stuart. 
Prince Charles had up to this time been 
successful in every battle he had fought ; 
but owing to a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, the principal of which was 
the jealousy of the clan Macdonald, who 
claimed the right from time immemorial to 
lead the right wing, the Stuarts and Cam- 
erons were placed there, the consequence 
of which was that the Macdonalds left the 
field without striking a blow, leaving their 
chief, Macdonald of Keppoch, who had in 
vain endeavored to make them advance, 
dead on the field. 

About a mile distant from the field of 
battle stand the stones or cairns of Clava, 
supposed to be the remains of Celtic 
Druids ; and there can be no doubt that at 
one time these fields were an immense 
cemetery. 

Six miles farther, and the favorite water- 
ing-place of Nairn is passed. Hotel, Ma- 
rine. It contains a population of 3800 in- 
habitants, and is fast improving in beauty. 
It is considered the boundary-line between 
the Highlands and the Lowlands. 

Forres. Hotel, Fraser's. This is not a 
particularly interesting town. It consists 
of one long street, and nearly 4000 inhabit- 
ants. It is mostly known to travelers by 
the ‘‘ Forres Pillar,” which stands a short 
distance outside of the town, and is sup- 
posed to have been erected to commemorate 
the expulsion of the Danes during the reign 
of Malcolm II. It is composed of sand- 
stone, about twenty feet high, and is carved 
with the figures of warriors and animals, 

On the site of an old castle (a fortress of 
the Earl of Moray) stands an obelisk, 
erected to the memory of Dr. Thomson, 
who lost his life by devotion to his patients 
during the Crimean War. On Clunie Hill, 
which is laid out in pleasant walks, stands 
a monument to the memory of Nelson. 

Forres is the junction where one lino 
branches off to Perth, and the other to 
Aberdeen. 

Passing Dava Station, where there are 
the remains of a castle supposed to have 
been built by Edward I., we arrive at 
Grantiown. Hotel, Grunt Arms. <A very 
pretty and romantic little town, the cot- 
tages built of granite. This is the seat of 
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the Grant family, and Castle Grant, with 
its surroundings of magnificent trees, is 
worth a visit. 

Artemore Station. This is the point 
where excursionists who wish to cross the 
Grampians to Dee, Braemar, and Balmoral 
turn off. ‘Ibe pass should not be attempt- 
ed without a guide. 

Eleven miles farther, and Aingussie Sta- 
tion is reached. This is a village of con- 
siderable size and some historical note. It 
was here that the remnant of Prince 
Charles's army assembled after its defeat 
at Culloden, to the number of 8000 men; 
but the prince, seeing the uselessness of an- 
other battle, bade them farewell, and direct- 
ed them to disperse. 

After passing Blair-Athol, formerly the 
residence of the Dukes of Athol, where the 
traveler is first feasted for some time with 
beautiful woods, lakes, and cascades, hav- 
ing previously passed a succession of deso- 
lated moors, we arrive at the Pass of Kel- 
liecrankie, celebrated not only for its wild 
magnificence, but for its historical and mil- 
itary fame. The great battle at the Pass of 
Killiecrankie was fought, in 1689, between 
the troops of William III., under Gen- 
eral Mackay, and those of James II., un- 
der General Claverhouse, when the High- 
land troops, composed of the clans Macdon- 
ald, McLean, and Cameron, were signal- 
ly victorious. Arriving at Dunkeld—prin- 
cipal hotel, Birnam, situated close to the 
station—the detention of a day or two 
here will well repay the visitor, its scenery 
being unequaled in Scotland. Near the 
station we see all that remains of Birnam 
Wood, rendered famous by Shakespeare in 
his tragedy of Macbeth. We should sup- 
pose that the wood had to “high Dunsi- 
nane come,’’ as but two relics of the an- 
cient forest still remain, an oak and a syca- 
more, the residue of the wood being of mod- 
ern growth. The grounds of the Duke of 
Athol are very extensive and very lovely, 
the walks being fifty miles and the drives 
thirty. As it is forbidden to drive over the 
most interesting portion of the grounds, a 
carriage should be engaged to meet you 
after crossing the river, to drive to the Cas- 
cade, after to Rumbling Bridge, and return 
by carriage to your hotel. Travelers are 
conducted through the grounds by a guide, 
furnished by the duke, who will be found 
at the lodge. A fee of two shillings and 
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sixpence is expected for a party of one or 
three; over that, one shilling each. 

It is said that the number of larch-trees 
alone cover 11,000 acres, and that the late 
dake planted twenty-seven million, besides 
three million of other trees. The modern 
residence commenced by the late duke still 
remains unfinished. The principal object of 
interest is the beautiful ruin of the Cathe- 
dral, the foundations of which building date 
hack nearly five handred vears. The an- 
tique part of the church, which is the only 
pert in use, dates back to the times of St. 
Colamba and St. Cuthbert. It has been 
the scene of much barbarous strife, and 
when the prelate Douglas came to takc 
possession of his seat as bishop in 15153, a 
shower of shot was rained down upon him 
from its tower. The principal aisle is 122 
feet long by 62 wide. Near the Cathedral 
are planted the first two larches, now so 
common in Britain; they were brought 
from Switzerland in 1737. 

After a lovely walk along the margin of 
the majestic Tay, which we cross, we ar- 
rive at the Cascades, or Fall, a beautifully 
romantic spot. About forty feet above the 
fall there is a neat little summmer-house, the 
sides and ceilings of which are lined with 
mirrors that reflect the falls in a variety of 
forms. About a mile farther we come to 
the Rumbling Bridge, which crosses a 
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ther,”’ took place. On the North Inch a 
beautiful monument has recently been 
erected to the late Prince Albert. 

A short distance from Perth are two 
palaces to which more than ordinary in- 
terest is attached. Scone Palace, the seat 
of the Earl of Mansfield, built on the site 
of the ancient palaces of the kings of Scot- 
land, and Glamis Castle, the residence of 
the Earl of Strathmore, and probably the 
most picturesque of all the Scottish castles 
still inhabited. According to some author- 
ities, it was here that Macbeth murdered 
Duncan, and the room is even shown wheres 
the event took place. It is very certain 
that Macbeth lived here and that Duncan 
was murdered. There is a curious secret 
chamber in the castle, and, according to 
tradition, it was the custom of the family 
that only three persons should know the 
entrance—the Earl, the heir, and whoever 
they should take into their contidence. 
Lady Glamis was executed for witchcraft 
in 15387, and for conspiring against the life 
of James V. After her death her inno- 
cence became known, and the castle was 
restored to her son, whose descendant be- 
came Earl of Strathmore. Admittance on 
Fridays. 


chasm eighty feet high, through which the | ° 


Bran rushes with great fury, so much s0 
that at times the bridge is said to rumb’e or 
shake, which was the origin of its name. 
From here the distance is fifteen miles 
to Perth, a city of 28,250 inhabitants. 
George is the principal hotel. Perth is 
beautifully situated on the River Tay, and 
is a place of considerable antiquity, as well 
as of great historical importance. It was 
here that the Pretender was proclaimed 
king in 1745. Here, in 1836, Edward ITI. 
of England stabbed his brother, the Duke 
ef Cornwall. Here also the unfortunate 
James I. of Scotland fell a victim to his 
liberal opinions. After reading Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’’ one will 
vsit this place with renewed interest. On 
either side of the city are two beautiful 
meadows, called the North and South 
Inches. It was on the North Inch that 
the celebrated eombat between the clan 
Chattan and the clan Quhele, described by 
Sir Walter in the ‘‘Tales of a Grandfa- 
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Perth to Glasgow, via Callander, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Lomond, and Balloch. 

Railway from Perth to Callander sev- 
eral times each day in Lhr.50 min. From 
Callander to the Trosachs, 1 hr. 50 min. 
Steamer of Loch Katrine, 45 min. Coach 
to Inversnaid, on Loch Lomond, 50 min. 
Steamer to Balloch, on Loch Lomond, 1 hr. 
40 min. Rail to Glasgow in 1 hr. 10 min. 
—in all, 8 hr. 35 min. 

The excursion can be well made from 
Perth, Stirling, or Edinburgh in one day. 

From Perth we take the road to Callan- 
der, the terminus of the road, a place of 
remarkable beauty, and of late years of 
considerable importance as the terminus 
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of the railway, and the starting-point to 
Lochs Katrine, Vennachar, and Achray. 
Coaches start three times each day during 
the season to Loch Katrine. Steamers in 
correspondence. Tho Hotel Dreadnought 
is the best house, and is admirably man- 
aged by Mr. J. MacLeod. To the south- 
west notice the celebrated Mountain of 
Ben Lodi, which rises to the height of 
2381 feet. A magnificent view is ob- 
tained from the bridge which crosses the 
River Teith near the hotel. Coaches leave 
the Dreadnought every morning for the 
Trosachs, a distance of eight and a half 
miles, passing along the northern border 
of Loch Vennachar. Two miles from Cal- 
lander we reach ‘‘Coilantogle Ford,’’ ren- 
dered historical by Sir Walter Scott. This 
was the spot to which Roderick Dhu prom- 
ised to conduct Fitz-James in safety ; and, 
having discharged his obligation of host 
to that knight, he challenged him to mor- 
tal combat : 
*¢ And here his course the chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 
And to the Lowland warrior said, 


* Bold Saxon, to his promise just, 
y ich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 


Kow man to man, * and steel to ateel, 

A chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See here, all vantageless I stand, 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand; 

For thle ia Coflantogle Ford 

And thou iuust keep thee with thy swo 

It is from the lovely Loch Vennachar that 

Glasgow is in part supplied with pure wa- 
ter. It is about five miles in length, and 
contains about 900 square acres of water. 
Hence to Loch Katrine the glen receives 
the name of Trosachs, which means bris- 
tled territory. This end of Loch Katrine 
is perhaps one of the most lovely spots in 
Scotland. Here you take a small steamer, 
and svon leave the sylvan beauty of the 
lower end of the lake for the rugged alpine 
grandeur of the upper. The lake is about 
nine miles Jong, and the steamer occupies 
about one hour in making the passage. 
Tourists find coaches waiting for them on 
the arrival of the steamer at Stronachlach- 
er, which convey them over a fine road to 
Inversnaid,on Loch Lomond. The beauty 
of this place has been immortalized by 
Wordsworth in his “ Highland Girl :”’ 

‘*The lake, the bay, the waterfall, 

And thee, the spirit of them all." 
The praises of the beauty of Loch Lo- 

mond are on the lips of every one who has 
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visited what many think the pearl of all 
the Scottish lakes, exceeding all the oth- 
ers both in variety, extent, and splendor. 
At every point of view the landscape is 
particularly picturesque and beautiful. 

The steamers which take passengers 
from Inversnaid to Balloch, at the foot of 
the lake, stop at Tarbet. This, perhaps, 
is the most lovely spot on the entire lake 
—charming islands, verdant meadows, soft 
and sylvan beauty on every hand. Pas- 
sengers are landed here for Arrochar, at 
the head of Loch Long, which is separated 
from Loch Lomond by a narrow neck of 
land, whence they may be conveyed by 
steamer to Glasgow, or by coach to Inver- 
ary via Glencoe. Nearly opposite Tarbet 
is a cliff called Rob Roy's Prison, where 
that noted chieftain formerly kept his pris- 
oners confined until their ransom was paid. 
It is said that he let them down from the 
top of the cliff by a rope, and there kept 
them until they had made up their minds 
about their ransom. At the head of the 
lake stands Balloch Castle, once the strong- 
hold of the Lenox family. The cars start 
from the town of Balloch for Glasgow on 
the arrival of the boat.. 

At Tarbet there is a first-class house, 
Tarbet Hotel, admirably managed by its 
,, | Proprietor, Mr. Macpherson. It has prob- 
" [ably the finest situation on the lake, and 
is most centrally placed for making excur- 
sions. 


ROUTE No. 49. 

Inverness to Perth, via Elgin, Macduff, 
and Aberdeen. Time, 8 hrs. 45 min. 

For description of Nairn and Forres, see 
Route No. 45. 

Thirteen miles from Forres the town of 
Elginis reached. (There are numerous fine 
old ruins passed.) Hotel, Gordon Arms. 

This is the principal town in Moray- 
shire, and contains 7500 inhabitants. It 
is finely situated on the banks of the Las- 
sie, and contains the ruins of the most 
stately ecclesiastical edifice in Scotland. 
The Elgin Cathedral was founded by the 
Bishop of Moray in 1223. The building 
is double-towered, and is in most elegant 
proportions. It was burned down by 
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Alexander Stewart, natural son of Robert 
IL., called the ‘‘ Wolf of Badenoch,” on the 
occasion of the Feast of St. Botolph. It 
was again restored, and in 1538 the cen- 
tral steeple built; but thirty years later the 
council under the Regent Moray ordered 
it to be stripped of its leaden roof for the 
parpose of raising funds to carry on the 
war, and in 1640 the General Assembly 
ordered the complete demolition of the in- 
terior. The Chapter-house is now the 
part in the best state of preservation. 

There is a monument in the church to 
the Duke of Albany, beheaded in 1481. 

On Lady-hill, a rising ground about a 
mile west of the town, is a monument to 
the last Duke of Gordon, who died in 1836. 
The burial-place of the family is in the 
soath aisle of the old cathedral. 

An excursion should be made from Elgin 
to Pluscardine Abbey, a distance of six 
miles, 

Another to Fochabers. Hotels, Rich- 
sind and Gordon Arms. This is an ap- 
pendage to the Castle of Gordon, and is a 
quiet, pleasant village. At its eastern end 
there is a fine educational establishment 
founded by a Mrs. Milne, who made a large 
fortune in New Orleans. Close to the 
town.is Gordon Castle, the princely seat of 
the Duke of Richmond. The castle is a 
large building of 540 feet frontage, four 
stories in height, situated in a fine park 
of 1300 acres. It was formerly the seat 
of the Dukes of Gordon, but their title be- 
eame extinct in 1836, and it is now the 
property of the Duke of Richmond. 

Kath Junction Station. A small town 
situated on the banks of the Isla. It con- 
tains a very pretty Catholic chapel, which 
holds a painting, used as an altar-piece, 
representing the incredulity of Thomas. 
It was presented to the chapel by Charles 
X., King of France. 

A read from Keith connects with the 
main Caledonian line. 

Banff, Hotel, Fife Arms. A town of 
considerable importance, finely situated at 
the mouth of the River Deveron, containing 
700 inhabitants. It contains several pub- 
lic buildings, and Banff Castle, a modern 
stractare, the residence of the Earl of Sea- 
field, built on the site of an ancient castle 
in which the kings of Scotland resided 
when visiting the place. In the imme- 
diate vicinity, near Macduff, is Duff House, 
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the splendid residence of the Earl of Fife. 
It contains numerous portraits of members 
of the family by old masters, such as Van- 
dyke, Velasqucz, etc., also by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others of a more modern 
school. 

The park is fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, and with the house can be visited 
on stated days of the week; these days 
may be ascertained at the hotel. 

On the road to Portsoy, about five miles 
from Banff, is situated the ruins of the 
Castle of Boyne, formerly the seat of the 
Elphinstones. 

Turrif, an antique market-town, con- 
tains an old church, once the property of 
the Knights Templars. It was in this 
village that the first blood was shed in the 
civil war of Scotland. 

Passing Auchterless Station, where may 
be seen Jolly Castle, now a farm -house, 
formerly the seat of the Barclay family, 
Fyvie Station is reached. Here stands 
Fyvie Castle, situated on the eastern bank 
of the River Ythans. Itis in an excellent 
state of preservation, and belongs to the 
family of Gordon of Fyvie. , It dates from 
the 13th century; but was restored by the 
Earl of Dunfermline about the beginning 
of the 17th. 

Passing Inveramsay Junction, the di- 
rect route to Keith and Inverness, we ar- 
rive at Aberdeen, which contains a popula- 
tion of 88,125. Hotels, Royal, Douglas, 
Northern, and Imperial. Its principal man- 
ufactures are cotton, flax, wool, and iron. 
Ship-building is carried on to a considera- 
ble extent, and the Aberdeen clippers vie 
with the Baltimore in their reputation. 
This is the principal city in the north of 
Scotland, and ranks next to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in general importance. It 
is finely situated at the mouth of the River 
Dee, near its confluence with the German 
Ocean, and is chiefly built of granite, which 
is the local stone. The harbor not having 
sufficient capacity for its extensive trade, 
new and extensive works, including a 
breakwater, are now in course of erection 
to obviate that difficulty. 

The River Dee is spanned by a fine old 
bridge, built in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, which was the scene of 
many struggles during the civil war in 
Scotland. Aberdeen was granted a char- 
ter by William the Lion as early as 1178, 
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but previous to that time was a place of 
considerable importance. 

The principal buildings are the town and 
county buildings, including a Music-hall : 
they are in the modern Gothic style, and 
very handsome. The Trades-Hall is also 
a tine granite building, containing por- 
traits by Jameson. 

The East and West Churches are worthy 
of a visit ; between the two there is a tower 
and transept of an antique church of the 
12th century. 

At the upper end of Castle Street stands 
the celebrated Cross, a structure erected in 
the Renaissance style by John Mont- 
gomery in 1686: the panels are adorned 
with medallions of the Scottish monarchs 
from James I.to James VII., surmounted 
by a pillar, on which is the royal unicorn 
rampant, bearing a shield. 

Union Street is the principal thorough- 
fare of the city, and contains nearly all 
the finest buildings; part of it is carried 
over a ravine by a splendid bridge: of 
dressed granite. The bridge consists of a 
single arch of 130 feet span and 44 feet 
broad. The street is ornamented with a 
statue of the Prince Consort as a field- 
marshal. In Market Street are the Post- 
office, public market, Mechanics’ Institute, 
Agricultural Association, etc. In Castle 
Street, which is a continuation of Union 
eastward, is the Town Hall, which dates 
from 1780, on the east end of which is a 
square tower surmounted by a spire 120 
feet high. At the west end of this street 
is the Atheneum, or public reading-room. 
Notice a statue of Queen Victoria by Bro- 
die. 

About a mile north of the present city 
stands Old Aberdeen, near the mouth of 
the Don. It is noted for its old cathedral 
and college. The first was founded in 
1396, and dedicated to St. Machar. It 
consists of a nave flanked by two towers. 
The choir seems never to have been fin- 
ished, and nothing remains of the transepts 
but the foundation, having been crushed 
by the fall of the central spire, which had 
been undermined by Cromwell’s soldiers. 

A little south of the cathedral stands 
King’s College, founded in 1494, in the 
reign of James III., by the Bishop of Aber- 
deen. It is now united with Mareschal 
College, the two forming the University of 
Aberdeen. ‘The chapel and ancient tower 
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are nearly all that remain of the original 
college. 

‘¢ Balgownie’s Brig,’’ immortalized by 
Byron in his tenth canto of Don Juan, 
stands about a mile from Old Aberdeen. 
It consists of a single Gothic arch, resting 
on a rock at each side, and said to have 
been built by King Robert I.(?) Notwith- 
standing its age, it has withstood all the 
modern floods which have swept all other 
bridges away. 

No. 68 Broad Street, in New Aberdeen, 
is shown where Byron as a boy lived with 
his mother. 


ROUTE No. 50. : 


Aberdeen to Braemar and Artemore or 
Blair-A thol, ria Ballater and Balmoral. 

The railway is completed as far as Bal- 
later, whence a coach to Braemar in 2 hrs. 
30 min. 

The line follows the banks of the River 
Dee, which takes its rise in the Grampian 
Mountains, and for over eighty miles drains 
the surrounding moors. .Ten miles from 
Aberdeen, Drum Station is passed, near 
which stands Drum Castle, which dates from 
the thirteenth century. It is situated on 
the slope of a hill, and is composed of a 
massive square tower, the walls of which 
are twelve feet thick. It has been re- 
stored, and is at present occupied by a 
member of the Irvine family. The Ir 
vines of Drum are of considerable antiqui- 
ty. Passing Crathes Station, from a mass 
of sloping woodland the fine old castle of 
Crathes is visible (the seat of Sir James 
Horne Burnett), we arrive at 

Banchory, a picturesque village, situated 
at the junction of the Feugh with the Dee. 
Hotel, Burnett Arms. Those fond of trout- 
fishing should make an excursion up the 
Feugh River, where trout abound. 

Four miles farther, and Glassal Station 
is passed, a little to the north of the Hill] of 
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Fure, where Mary Queen of Scots witness- 
ed the battle of Corrichie in 1562, where 
Moray and Huntly fought, ending in the 
defeat of the latter, who was slain, and with 
whom the power of the house of Gordon 
departed. 

Passing Torphin’s Station, two miles to 
the right of which is the village of Kincar- 
dine 0 Nesi—hotel, Gordon Arms—much fre- 
quented in summer by invalids for its fine 
lacing air, we arrive at Lemphanan, close to 
which are the remains of an ancient fortifica- 
tion, called the ‘“ Peel-bog.” It is anearthen 
mound, about one hundred and twenty feet 
in diameter and fifteen in height, surround- 
ed by a dike, six feet high and ten thick, 
made to retain the water from the small 
brook Lumphanan. A castle is supposed 
to have stood on the mound. It is thought 
by some writers that Macbeth made his 
last stand here, and farther on is J/acbeth’s 
Cara, marking the spot where, according 
to tradition, he was wounded or slain by 
Macduff when fleeing from his castle of 
Dunsinane. 

Aboyne. Hotel, Huntly Arms. To the 
right stands the Castle of Huntly, or 
Aboyne. It is the seat of the Marquis of 
Hantly. It dates back to the 11th century, 
bat since that date has been several times 
restored. 

There is a handsome suspension bridge 
which crosses the Dee at this spot. 

Passing Dianet's Station, on the opposite 
side of the Dee is Ballatrich, where Byron 
spent some time when achild. The scen- 
ery created a lasting impression on the 
poet's mind. The cottage where he and 
his mother lived is still pointed out. 

The road now passes an obelisk erected 
to the memory of Farquharson of Monal- 
trie, then the Pannanich Wells, a hydro- 
pathic establishment, and arrives at 

Ballater. Hotel, Invercauld Arms. This 
town is finely situated in a most healthy 
position, in the vicinity of numerous min- 
eral wells, whose traditional virtues are as 
old as the country, and are much resorted 
to during the summer. The amusements 
of the place are numerons, salmon and trout 
fishing (one must pay a trifle for the priv- 
ilege) and mountainexcursions. The prin- 
cipal are to Morven (2880 feet) and Loch- 
ragar, to the top of which is distant twelve 
miles from Ballater, and which Byron has 
rendered famous: 
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** Shades of the dead, have I not heard your voices 
Kii-e on the night-rolling breath of the gaie ? 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 

And rides on the wind o’er his own Highland 
vale. 

Round Loch na Gar while the stormy mist 
gathers, 

Winter presides in hia cold icy car: 

Clouds there encircle the form of my fathers $ 

cae any in the tempests of dark Loch va 

% ar." 


The mountain is 8800 feet above the level 


of the sea, and if the ascent is made from 


Ballater, a guide should be taken from the 
hotel. The ascent is generally made, how- 
ever, from Braemar. 

Seven miles farther, on the left bank of 
the Dee, Abergeldie Castle ia passed. This is 
generally occupied by the Prince of Wales 
when visiting Scotland. 

Next we arrive at Balmoral Custle, which 
is the Scottish summer residence of Queen 
Victoria, and is rich in deer-stalking, 
grouse - shooting, the best of fishing, and 
every kind of Highland game. The prop- 
erty, most of which was formerly the pos- 
session of the Earl of Fife, consists of 
40,000 acres; 30,000 is a deer forest. It 
was purchased by the late Prince Albert 
in 1848, and the present new and beautiful 
residence was erected near the site of the 
old castle. Her majesty took up her resi- 
dence here for the first time in 1849. ‘fhe 
interior is not shown, and there is no object 
in stopping, as there is no public road south 
of the Dee to Braemar. There is a private 
bridge across the river at Balmoral. 

The ascent of Benabourd is a favorite 
excursion of her majesty, from whence 
there is a delightful view. 

Beyond Crathie there is a cairn to com- 
memorate the marriage of the Princess 
Alice, and another of the Princess Royal. 
Near the river there is a small mound cov- 
ered with firs, called Cuirn-na-cuimhnue. 
In former times it was the habit of the 
clan Farquharsons, on the eve of any war- 
like expedition, for each man to deposit a 
stone, and on their return to remove them. 
The stones which remained exhibited the 
number of the clan which had been slain. 
Passengers and horses stop for refresh- 
ments at Jnver Inn. 

Crossing the bridge at Invercauld, the 
view from which is very charming, the 
road winds round the foot of Craig-Cluny, 
a peak of solid granite, covered with pines 
and overhanging the road. At some dis- 
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tance up the mountain there are the foun- 
dation walls of an old castle called the 
‘Laird of Cluny’s Charter Chest,” cer- 
tuinly in a most unassailable position. The 
valley now expands, and Jnvercauld House, 
with its beautiful domain, comes in sight, 
passing which we arrive at 

Castleton of Braemar. Hotels, Fisher's 
Invercauld Arms and Fife Arms. This 
village, which is a straggling collection of 
houses and cottages, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Cluny and Dee, 1200 feet above 
the level of the sea, consequently the air is 
of a pure and bracing quality. The place 
is almost entirely encircled with mountains, 
but up to their summits clothed in green. 
The surrounding country is one vast deer- 
forest, owned by the Farquharsons of In- 
vercauld, Lord Skene, Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the Duke of Athol. * 

The excursions from Braemar are nu- 
merous, and the traveler can spend weeks 
in making them. Braemar Castle can not 
make much boast as regards its beauty.; it 
was probably built for a barrack to keep 
the Highlanders in check, and has only 
been used for that purpose. 

Coaches leave Braemar daily for the 
station at Ballater. Every other day for 
Blairgowrie and Dunkeld, and, unless the 
traveler wish to make a pedestrian tour, 
he had better take one of the two routes for 
the purpose of visiting other scenes. 

From Braemar to Aviemore, by the Linn 
of Dee, Wells of Dee,.and the Zarig Rue 
Pass. This is a distance of thirty-five 
miles; and as there are no houses of en- 
tertainment on the route, only good walk- 
ers should attempt it, carrying their pro- 
visions. A guide should also be taken from 
the hotel. 


From Braemar to Blatr-A thol—Route 50, 
A—by Bainoch and Glen Tilt.—This portion 
of the route is twenty-nine miles long. 
There being a carriage road of ten miles 
in length, the other nineteen miles must be 
made by pony or on foot. This was the 
route taken by Queen Victoria, and de- 
scribed in her ‘‘ Journal.’’ The roads then, 
however, were in a better state than at the 
present time, many of the bridges having 
been washed away. Carriages may be or- 
dered from Blair-Athol to meet the travel- 
er at Forest Lodge, but the better way 
would be to take a pony all the way. Price 
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of pony $4, guide $1 25. The carriage 
road is good up to the River Geldy, after 
crossing which the Earl of Fife’s residence 
(Bainoch Lodge) is passed, and the road 
becomes a bridle-path through Glen Tilt, 
a steep and narrow pass, as if the rocks 
had been split asunder to let the small 
stream (the Tariff) run through it. 

Twenty-one miles from Braemar and 
Forest Lodge is reached. This is the prin- 
cipal hunting-lodge of the Duke of Athol. 
His forest here covers over one hundred 
thousand acres, and is said to contain fif- 
teen thousand head of red deer. When 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were here 
in 1872, three thousand of them were driven 
together for their examination. 

There is a good road from this point to 
Blair-Athol, passing numerous pretty falls 
and cascades on the way. 

Blair-A thol (see Route No. 47). 


Braemar to Blatrgowrie.—Route 50, B. 
—This is the most direct route back to 
Edinburgh. Coaches run every day to 
Blairgowrie—distance thirty-five miles— 
from whence there is a branch railway to 
the Perth and Montrose line. 

Private carriages may be obtained from 
the hotel proprietors either at Blairgowrie 
or at Braemar. 

The road passes over one of the Grampian 
ranges, and is a very interesting route, as 
far as scenery is concerned, but there is 
nothing special to describe. 


ROUTE No. 51. 

Stirling to Perth, via Dollar, Castle Camp- 
bell, and Kinross. 

Surling is situated thirty-five miles west 
from Edinburgh. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and looks much like Edinburgh 
ona small scale. It contains a fine castle, 
the former residence of the kings of Scot- 
land, built upon a rocky eminence, the 
battlements of which command a mag~- 
nificent prospect. The population of the 
town is about 13,000. Principal hotels, 
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Royal and Golden Lion. In point of his- 
torical interest the Castle of Stirling is not 
excelled by any in Great Britain. On ac- 
count of its inaccessible situation in the 
centre of the kingdom, it early became a 
place of great importance, and was for a 
lengthened period the favorite roval resi- 
dence, [tis of a quadrangular shape, with 
an open area in the centre. In addition to 
the other buildings, it includes the old pal- 
ace built by James V. and the Parliament 
House. The castle is now used as a bar- 
rack for the soldiers. One ofthe most in- 
teresting rooms is that called the Douglas 
Room, in which William, Earl of Douglas, 
was assassinated by JamesII. Thishaugh- 
ty noble, having, in conjunction with the 
Earls of Ross and Crawford, conspired 
against the king, was invited by that mon- 
arch to Stirling, with the king’s word of 
safe-conduct. While in this room, James 
tried to persuade him to abandon his evil 
intentions, which Douglas refused to do, 
when the king, becoming incensed at his 
stubbornness, stabbed him to the heart; 
the attendants, entering, threw his body 
out of the window. In the chapel of the 
castle Mary was crowned Queen of Scots. 
Her son, James VI., was also baptized here. 

From the heights of Stirling no less than 
twelve hattle-fields are in sight, on one of 
which Bruce secured the independence of 
Scotland by the great battle of Bannock- 
barn in 1314. William Wallace also 
achieved a great victory over the English 
in 1287. Stirling was the birthplace of 
James IT. and V.. and was a favorite resi- 
dence of James VJ., who was crowned in 
the old church in the town, the famous re- 
former, John Knox, preaching the corona- 
tion sermon. The field of Bannockburn, 
where Robert de Bruce, with 30,000 sol- 
ders, vanquished the English army of 
100,000, is one of the “lions’”’ of the vicin- 


The valley between the Grayfriars’ 
Church and the Castle, now used as a 
cemetery and public garden, was in olden 
times the tournament ground, and from the 
“ Ladies Rock,’’ where the noble dames of 
former times witnessed the sports, the best 
position is now obtained to view the de- 
lightfal surroundings. 

The Grampian Mountains are in full 
view: conspicuous are the peaks of Ben 
Lomond, Ben Ledi, and Ben Venue, while 
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in the foreground are the Bridge of Allan, 
and the Forth winding its way through 
fertile meadows, dark woodlands, and state- 
ly dwellings. 

To the north of the castle is ‘‘ Heading 
Hill,” the place of public execution, where 
Duncan, Earl of Lennox, his two sons, and 
son-in-law, the Duke of Albany, were be- 
headed in 1424, 

Underneath the outer wall of the castle 
there is a narrow precipitous road, which 
leads from the town, called ‘‘ Ballangeich,’’ 
signifying ‘‘ windy pass.” It was by this 
name that James V. was known in the lo- 
cality when making his nocturnal visits 
for business or for pleasure. 

‘‘An adventure, which had nearly cost 
James his life, is said to have taken place 
at the village of Cramond, near Edinburgh, 
where he had rendered his addresses ac- 
ceptable to a pretty girl of the lower rank. 
Four or five persons, whether relations or 
lovers of his mistress is uncertain, beset 
the disguised monarch as he returned from 
his rendezvous. Naturally gallant, and 
an admirable master of his weapon, the 
king took post on the high and narrow 
bridge over the Almond River, and defend- 
ed himself bravely with his sword. A peas- 
ant, who was thrashing in a neighboring 
barn, came out upon the noise, and, whether 


.moved by compassion or by natural gal- 


lantry, took the weaker side, and laid about 
with his flail so effectually as to disperse 
the assailants, well thrashed, even accord- 
ing to the letter. He then conducted the 
king into his barn, where his guest re- 
quested a basin and towel, to remove the 
stains of the broil. This being procured 
with difficulty, James employed himself in 
learning what was the summit of his de- 
liverer’s earthly wishes, and found that 
they were bounded by the desire of pos- 
sessing, in property, the farm of Braehead, 
upon which he labored as a bondsman. 
The lands chanced to belong to the Crown, 
and James directed him to come to the 
Palace of Holyrood, and inquire for the 
Gudeman (i. e. farmer) of Ballangeich, a 
name by which he was known in his ex- 
cursions, and which answered to Jl Bon- 
docant of Haroun Alraschid. He present- 
ed himself accordingly, and found with 
due astonishment that he had saved his 
monarch’s life, and that he was to be grat- 
ified with a crown charter of the lands of 
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Braehead, under the service of presenting | Devon, Rumbling Bridge is reached. This 


an ewer, basin, and towel for the king to 
wash his hands when he shall happen to 
pass the bridge of Cramond. In 1822, 
when George IV. came to Scotland, the 
descendant of this John Howison of Brae- 
head, who still possesses the estate which 
was given to his ancestor, appeared at a 
solemn festival, and offered his majesty 
water from a silver ewer.” A statue of 
Robert Bruce, by A. Currie, was erected 
on the esplanade in front of the castle in 
1877. 

Leaving Stirling, we pass the town of 
Alva, containing 4300 inhabitants, noted 
for its tartan manufactories. Notice on 
an eminence to the east of the town Alva 
House, the residence of Mr. Johnstone. The 
mansion dates from the reign of Charles 
II., and the grounds are very beautiful. 
Passing ‘Tillicoultrie, beautifully situated 
on the Devon River, also devoted to the 
manufactory of tartans, we arrive at 

Dollar. Hotel, Castle Campbell. A very 
pretty village, whence excursions are made 
to Castle Campbell, one mile distant. This 
romantic ruin is situated on the top of a 
high and almost inaccessible rock, the base 
of which is surrounded by dark foliage and 
two rushing streams, one of which is called 
the ‘‘ Water of Care," the other the ‘ Burn 
of Sorrow,” while the castle itself, up to 
1493, was called the ‘Castle of Gloom,”’ 
and the valley ‘‘Dolour,” now Dollar—a 
cheerful neighborhood. By an Act of Par- 
liament, procured by the Argyle family, 
the name was changed to Castle Camp- 
bell. 

In 1556 John Knox resided in the castle, 
under the protection of the fourth Earl of 
Argyle, who was the first of the Scottish 
nobility who embraced the Reformed re- 
ligion. In 1645, Montrose and the clans 
in his service destroyed the castle on their 
way to Kilsyth; and never was an act 
during the civil war more to be regretted 
than the destraction of this beautiful cas- 
tle. It remained in the Argyle family up 
to 1805, when it was sold. It is now the 
property of Sir Andrew Orr. 

A: guide should be taken from the hotel 
to visit the beautiful and romantic chasm, 
something like the Gorge of Trient in the 
Rhone Valley. It commences some dis- 
tance above the castle. 

Passing over the viaducts of Gairnie and 
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is so called from the noise made by the 
river, which, after passing through a chasm 
and rocky channel, creates a roaring or 
ruinbling sound. Near the inn it forms a 
fall, which is called the ‘‘ Devil’s Mill,” be- 
cause the water, surging from one side to 
the other, produces a noise like that of a 
mill in motion. A walk of two miles 
should be taken to the “Caldron Linn,”’ 
where the whole body of the Devon pre- 
cipitates itself through a deep gap, making 
two falls, the last of which is forty-four 
feet deep. 

Wo now arrive at Kinross. Hotels, Saé- 
utation and Kirkland’s. The town is noted 
for its cutlery, but is mostly visited on ac- 
count of its contiguity to ‘“‘Lochleven Cas- 
tle.’’ Loch Leven is from eight to ten miles 
in circumference, and is about two miles 
in width at the western end, narrowing to- 
ward the east. On the western side are 
four smal] islands, the principal of which 
is Castle Island. Here are the remains of 
the old castle where Queen Mary was im- 
prisoned for eleven months, after her sur- 
render at Carbery Hill in 1567, and whence 
she effected her escape. The keys of the 
castle, thrown into the lake on the night of 
her departure, were found by a native of 
Kinross three centuries later, and were pre- 
sented by him to the Earl of Morton. Her 
gaoler was a former mistress of James V., 
and mother of the Earl of Murray. Within 
these walls she signed her abdication in 
favor of her son, appointing Murray re- 
gent. She obtained her escape through 
her powers of fascination; her first subject, 
George Douglas, son of her gaoler, was dis- 
covered and expelled the castle. The sec- 
ond was only a boy of eighteen, Willie 
Douglas, who, while the family were at 
prayers on the night of May 2, 1568, se- 
cured the keys, placed Mary in a boat, 
locked the doors behind him, threw the 
keys into the jake, and conveyed the queen 
to the mainland, where she was received 
by Lord Seton, Sir James Hamilton, George 
Douglas, and othera. 

There is a railway from Kinross to Lady- 
bank Janction, the most direct route to St. 
Andrews. 

There is nothing of special importance 
from Kinross to Perth. 
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ROUTE No. 82. 

Stirling to Glasgow, via Balfron and Loch 
Lomond (with excursion to Loch Menteith 
and Aberfoyle). Several trains daily. 
Time, 3 hours. 

There is little to be seen on this route, 
unless the traveler happen to be at Stir- 
ling, and is going to make the excursion to 
the heed of Loch Lomond, in which case 
he will take the steamer at Balloch. Or, 
if going to Loch Menteith to visit ‘‘ Queen 
Mary's Bower,” or to Aberfuyle, where 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie went to meet Rob Roy, 
in both cases he will stop at Port of Men- 
teith Station, the nearest point to the lake. 

The rivers Clyde and Forth are connect- 
ed by the Junction Railway, over which we 
now pass. On the left bank of the Forth 
are the Gargunnock Hills, where the En- 
glish forces had their fort to protect them 
against the attack of Wallace. 

Thirteen miles from Stirling and Men- 
teith is reached: here i can be 
hired to visit Lake Menteith, four miles dis- 
tant. Llotel, Loch Menteiwth, where boats 
can be hired to visit the two small islands 
in the centre of the lake: these are call- 
ed Inch- Machome, or the ‘‘Isle of Rest,” 
and Zalla, or ‘Earl's Isle. The former 
contains the ruins of the Priory of Inchmac- 
bome, where Queen Mary resided during 
the invasion of the English in 1547, before 
she went to France. A little garden is 

shown on the island called ‘Queen Mary’s 
Bower,’’ which it is said she kept herself. 

The monastery, the architecture of which 
isin the Early English style, was erected by 
the monks of the Augustine order. The only 
portion which remains is the tower arch, 
two arches of the nave, and part of the 
choir. In the chancel are the tomb of the 

founder, and the recumLent monument of 
two figures, male and female, supposed 
from the shield to be Walter Stuart, younger 
brother of the Steward of Scotland, and his 
wile, a sister of the Countess of Menteith. 
The knizht is in full armor, with legs cross- 
ed, and the arm of the female affectionately 
wound around his neck. This monument 
of tenderness seems to have been respected 
by all ages, as it is the best preserved of 
all. The island is now the property of the 
Duke of Montrose. 

The smaller island of Talla contains the 
remains of the castle of the Grahams, Earls 
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of Menteith, a race long since extinct. 
The entire island seems to have been oc- 
cupied by the castle, as they had their 
gardens cn the larger island, and their 
pleasure-grounds, stables, and domestic of- 
tices on the mainiani. Notice the mag- 
nificent chestnut, oak, and plane trees. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “Tales of a 
Grandfather,"’ describes the castle: 

‘The Earls of Menteith, you must know, 
had a castle, situated upon an island in the 
lake, or loch, as it is called, of the same 
name. But though this residence, which 
occupied almost the whole of the islet, 
upon which its ruins still exist, was a 
strong and safe place of abode, and adapt- 
ed accordingly to such perilous times, it 
had this inconvenience, that the stables 
and other domestic offices were construct- 
ed on the banks of the lake, and were, 
therefore, in some sort defenseless. 

‘‘It happened upon a time that there 
was to be a great entertainment in the 
castle, and a number of the Grahams were 
assembled. The occasion, it is said, was a 
marriage in the family. To prepare for 
this feast, much provision was got ready, 
and in particular a great deal of poultry 
had been collected. While the feast was 
preparing, an unhappy chance brought 
Donald of the Hammer to the side of the 
lake, returning at the head of a band of 
hungry followers, whom he was conduct- 
ing homeward to the West Highlands, aft- 
er some of his usual excursions into Stir- 
lingshire. Seeing so much good victuals 
ready, and being possessed of an excellent 
appetite, the Western Highlanders neither 
asked questions nor waited for an invita- 
tion, but devoured all the provisions that 
had been prepared for the Grahams, and 
then went on their way rejoicing, through 
the difficult and dangerous path which 
leads from the banks of the Lake Menteith 
through the mountains to the side of Loch 
Katrine. 

‘‘The Grahams were filled with the 
highest indignation. The company who 
were assembled at the castle of Menteith, 
headed by the earl himself, hastily took 
to their boats, and, disembarking on the 
northern side of the lake, pursued with all 
speed the marauders and their leader. 
They came up with Donald’s party in the 
gorge of a pass, near a rock called Craig- 
Vad, or the Wolf's Cliff. The battle then 
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began, and was continued with much fury 
till night. The Earl of Menteith and 
many of his noble kinsmen fell, while 
Donald, favored by darkness, escaped with 
a single attendant. The Grahams obtain- 
ed, from the cause of the quarrel, the nick- 
name of Gramoch-an-Garrigh, or Grahams 
of the Hens.” 

Five miles from Loch Menteith is Aber- 
foyle. Hotel, Bailie Nicol Jarvie. This 
is the scene of so many incidents in Scott’s 
novel of Rob Roy that lovers of that great 
novelist will be delighted to visit it. It is 
romantically situated at the junction of 
the Forth and Duchray rivers. It was 
here that Frank Osbaldeston and the bailie 
went to meet Rob Roy. 

A short distance farther is Loch Ard, a 
very beautiful little lake, on which there 
is a small island, Dundochil, with the 
ruins of a castle built by the Duke of Al- 
bany, uncle to James I. At the northern 
end the River Ledard falls into the lake, 
forming two pretty waterfalls. On the 
eastern side the encounter between Helen 
Macgregor and the king’s troops took place. 

The distance to Loch Lomond from the 
eastern end of the lake is six miles; there 
is only a foot-path to Rowardennan. 

Returning to Station Menteith, and con- 
tinuing our route toward Glasgow, Balfron 
is passed. This town is handsomely sit- 
uated on the Endrick River, which flows 
into Loch Lomond. The Glasgow Water- 
works are here crossed, which convey the 
water used in Glasgow from Loch Katrine. 

, near which is Buchanan House, 
the seat of the Duke of Montrose; then 
Strathblane, the seat of the earl of the 
same name; between which and Milngarie 
is situated the Mugdock Reservoir, which 
lies 311 fect above the sea level: it contains 
200,000,000 gallons of water, which is con- 
veyed into Glasgow by seven pipes. 

Passing Kilmaronock and Jamestown, 
Balloch is reached. Hotel, Balloch. Trav- 
elers going up Loch Lomond take steamer 
here, or, if contmuing on to Glasgow, 
changecars. Timeto Glasgow, 50 minutes. 
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ROUTE No. 53. 


Stirling to Oban, via Dunblane, Callander 
(the Grave of Rob Roy), and Tyndrum 
(the Land of Rob Roy). 

From Stirling to Callander by rail in 45 
minutes. Thence to Loch Lomond by 
coach (see Route No. 48). Steamer to 
Ardlin, thence by coach to Oban in eight 
hours. If the traveler has made Route 
No. 48, then he had better continue by rail 
from Callander to Tyndrum, and thence 
by coach to Oban, in six hours. Fare 
from Tyndrum to Oban, $3 50. 

Leaving Stirling by the Perth Railway, 
and passing Abbey Craig, on which stands 
the monument erected to the hero Wallace, 
the interesting village of the Bridge of 
Allan is reached. Hotels, Queen’s and Roy- 
al, This is a popular watering - place, 
three miles from Stirling, which derives 
its name from the River Allan, which flows 
through the village. It is noted for the 
beauty of its scenery, its salubrious cli- 
mate, and the mineral springs of Airthrey, 
the waters of which are collected in cis- 
terns formed in an old copper mine. The 
grounds and spa are the property of Lord 
Abercromby, who has erected a handsome 
well-house, with a billiard-room, reading- 
room, and bowling-green attached. The 
waters are chiefly beneficial in skin dis- 
eases, stomach complaints, and affections 
of the liver. In the vicinity of the town 
stands the seat of Lord Abercromby, A zrth- 
rey Castle. Admittance to the grounds 
every Thursday. Also Keir, the residence 
of Sir William Stirling Maxwell. The 
park is very beautiful, and the house con- 
tains some fine paintings. Three miles 
from the Bridge of Allan is Dunblane. Ho- 
tel, Dunblane, finely situated on the left 
bank of the Allan. Here is a magnificent 
cathedral, founded by King David I. in 
1140. The choir is the only part in repair, 
and is used as the parish church; the arch- 
itectural beauty of the nave is greatly ad- 
mired, also the western window. The site 
of the battle of Sheriffmuir lies two miles 
northeast of Dunblane. This battle took 
place in 1715 between the Highland clans 
under the Ear! of Mar and the royal troops 
under the Duke of Argvle. The battle 
was indecisive, and is forcibly described in 
the old song: 
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‘Some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a’, man; 
But o’ ae thing I'm sure, 
That at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was that I saw, man; 
An' we ran, an’ they ran, 
An’ they ran, an’ we ran, 
An we rao, an’ they ran awa’, man.” 


A large block of whinstone stands on the 
field, inclosed in an iron grating; it is 
called the‘ Gathering Stone of the Clans,”’ 
and here the Highlanders are said to have 
sharpened their dirks before the battle. 

Downe is eight miles from Stirling, and 
contains a fine castle, which was a favorite 
resort of Queen Mary and Darnley. This 
is one of the largest baronial ruins in Scot- 
land; the walls are forty feet in height 
and ten feet in thickness. From the tow- 
era fine view may be obtained. In 1745 
this castle was in the possession of the 
Pretender Prince Charles, and here he had 
his prisoners confined that he had taken 
at Falkirk, among whom was Home, the 
author of ‘‘ Douglas,”’ 
<The poet had in his own mind a large 
stock of that romantic and enthasiastic 
spirit of adventure which he has described 
as animating the youthfal hero of his 
drama. He inspired his companions with 
his sentiments, and when every attempt at 
open force was deemed hopeless, they re- 
solved to twist their bedclothes into ropes, 
and thus to descend. Four persons, with 
Home himself, reached the ground in safe- 
ty. But the rope broke with the fifth, 
who was a tall, lusty man. The sixth 
was Thomas Barrow, a brave young En- 
glshman, a particular friend of Home’s. 
Determined to take the risk, even in such 
unfavorable circumstances, Barrow com- 
mitted himself to the broken rope, slid 
down on it as far as it could assist him, 
and then let himself drop. His friends 
beneath succeeded in breaking his fall. 
Nevertheless he dislocated his ankle, and 
had several of his ribs broken. His com- 
panions, however, were able to bear him 
offin safety. The Highlanders next morn- 
ing sought for their prisoners with great 
activity. An old gentleman told the au- 
thor he remembered seeing the command- 
er Stewart, 

* Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste,’ 
riding fariously through the country in 
quest of the fagitives.”— Waverley (note). 
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Continuing the route from Doune, the 
road passes the celebrated Braes of Doune, 
and enters into that locality with which 
all readers of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” must 
be thoroughly conversant; in fact, for this 
route it is the best ruide-book extant. We 
are now near Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard, 
where Roderick Dhu challenged Fitz- 
James to single combat, and over this 
ground Fitz-James and his followers pass- 
ed to Stirling, bearing the wounded hero 
prisoner : 

“They dash'd that rapid torrent through, 

And up Carhonie's hill they flew ; 
Still at the gallop prick'd the knight, 
His merry-men follow'd as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith! they ride, 
And in the race they mock thy tide; 
Torry and Lendrick now are past, 
And Deanstoun lies behind them cast; 
They rise, the banner'd towera of Duune, 
They sink in distant woodland soon ; 
Blair-Drummond seea the hoof strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre ; 
They mark, just glance, and disappear 
The lofty brow of ancient Keir; 
They bathe their coursers' ewcltering sides, 
Dark Forth! amid thy slugyvish tides, 
And on the opposing shore tuke ground, 
With plash, with scramble, and with bound. 
Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth, 
And soon the bulwark of the North, 

Gray Stirling, with her towers and town, 

Upon their fleet career look’d down." 


We now pass Lanrick Castle, then Cam- 
busmore, where Sir Walter Scott resided 
when a youth, and, crossing the Keltie, are 
in the land of the Highlanders. 

Callander, described in Route No. 48. 

Coach to Loch Katrine; steamer to 
Stronachlachar, where coaches are wait- 
ing to convey passengers to Jnversnaid, on 
Loch Lomond, a distance of five miles. 
Then steamers to 

Ardlin, where coaches are taken through 
Glen Falloch to Crianlarich Hotel, where 
coaches are met from Taymouth and Kil- 
lin. Or, instead of passing over Lakes 
Katrine and Lomond, the traveler can 
continue by rail to Crianlarich in 1 hr. 
50 min., visiting the ‘‘ Braes of Balquhid- 
der,’’ where Rob Roy is buried. 

After leaving Callander, and proceeding 
through the romantic Pass of Leny, the 
road passes along the shore of Loch Lub- 
natg, bounded on one side by the steep de- 
clivity of Ben Ledi, and on the other by a 
flat bank, which heightens the effect of the 
bold front of Craig-na-Coilig at the angu- 
lar point of the lake. 
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Strathtre, at the head of the lake, has 
two small hotels, a place of considerable 
resort for anglers and pedestrians. 

Two miles farther is King’s House Station, 
where parties wishing to visit the grave 


of Rob Roy can make arrangements with. 


the railway guard. Two miles up the 
valley, in a church-yard near an old roof- 
less, ivy-covered church, are the graves 
of Rob Roy Macgregor, Helen Macgregor, 
and their eldest son, Colin. Some say 
that the slab on the left is the grave of 
Hamish, another son, and that Helen is 
not buried here. On one of the tombs 
(they all lie together) the pine-tree is 
torn up by the roots, and there is a sword 
piercing a crown. On another there is a 
cross, aman,andadog. The burial-place 
of most of the great men of the clan Mac- 
gregor is the island of Inch-Cailliach, on 
Loch Lomond. 

From Crianlarich to Dalmally by coach. 
Time, 2 hrs. 30 min. This handsome vil- 
lage is finely situated a short distance from 
Loch Awe, at the entrance to Glen Orchy, 
at the junction of the roads from Inverary, 
Tyndrum, and the head of Loch Lomond. 

The road from Dalmally now crosses the 
Orchy, then the portion of Glen Strae which 
is the head-quarters of the clan Macgregor, 
and winding around the base of Ben Cru- 
achan, arrives at Taynut/t, where there is 
a very fair hotel, and a good centre from 
which to make excursions, the principal 
of which, the ascent of Ben Cruachan, 
which not only from its height (3670 feet), 
but its position in the centre of so many ob- 
jects of historical and scenic interest, makes 
it one of the finest excursions in Scotland. 
From its granite summit may be seen the 
lovely harbor of Oban, with the islands of 
Skye and Jura, and the mountains of Mull, 
while Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, Ben Law- 
ers, the Lochs of Awe, Etive, and Fyne, 
with numerous smaller sheets of water, 
make up a view scarcely equaled and 
never excelled. 

The road now runs along the banks of 
Loch Etive, passes Connel’s Ferry, the cas- 
tles of Dunstaffnage and Dunolly, and in 
one hour and forty minutes we arrive at 

Oban. For descriptior, see Route No. 
39. 
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ROUTE No. 54. 


Loch Lomond to Glencoe and Fort Will. 
iam, via Ardlin, Tyndrum, Inveroran, and 
King's House. 

This route may be made from Edinburgh 
or Glasgow in the following manner: From 
Edinburgh by rail, v#a Stirling, Callander, 
Killin Station, to Tyndram—time, 4 hrs. 
40 min.; thence by coach ma Inveroran 
and Glencoe to Ballachulish, in 5 hrs. 
30 min., and to Fort William in7 hrs. Or, 
leaving Glasgow at 7.40 A.M. for Balloch; 
thence by steamer to Ardlin, on Loch Lo- 
mond. Coach to Tyndrum in 2 hrs.; 
thence to Fort William in 7 hrs, Fare, 
by coach from Tyndrum to Ballachulish, 
¢@4; to Fort William, @4 75. Ardiin and 
Crianlarich are described in Route No. 53. 

About half the distance between Crian- 
larich and Tyndrum is situated the Holy 
Pool of St. Fillan’s, where the remains of a 
priory are situated. Here a ceremony 
used to be performed for the cure of in- 
sane persons: the victims were ducked in 
a pool after sunset, then bound with ropes 
in a mystic knot, and laid down all night 
on the site of the old church of St. Fillan. 
If the ropes were unfastened in the morn- 
ing, the patient was supposed to have re- 
covered. They were generally found free 
—that is, dead. This mode of treatment 
lasted up to the close of the last century. 

Crossing the River Dochart, near which 
is ‘* King’s Field,’’ where Bruce, after hav- 
ing been defeated by Lord Pembroke at 
Methen, was attacked by Lord Lorn, grand- 
son of Red Comyn, whom Bruce had killed 
at Dumfrics. Three of Lorn's followers 
made a combined attack upon Bruce, and 
were all slain hy that accomplished swords- 
man. In his death-struggle one of the as- 
sailants clutched the mantle of Bruce, who 
was compelled to leave it in his hands ; 
and the brooch by which it was fastened 
is still preserved as a trophy in Dunolly 
Castle by the descendants of the Lord of 
Lorn. 

At Tyndrum, where there is a very fair 
hotel, the coaches to Oban via Dalmally 
turn to the left, and cars continue on north- 
ward. 

The lead mines in the vicinity are the 
property of the Earl of Breadalbane, and 
are extensivety worked. 

Passing th2 village of ,uck, where there 
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is a rosd through Glen Lyon to Taymouth, 
we afrive at the Bridge of Urchay, near 
which, on the right, are the remains of 
Auchallad-r Castle on Loch Tulla, also a 
shooting-lodge (4 rdvrecknssh) of the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane. 

Jnceroran is now reached, where there 
is a small hotel, and where the privilege 
of good fishing may be secured. The 
coaches now make a long ascent through 
the dreary Deer Forest of Blackmount, the 
property of the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
but rented by the Earl of Dadley for 
$25,000 perannum. Passing King's House 
and Altnofedh, the valley of Glencoe is en- 
tered. For description, see Route No. 41. 


ROUTE No. 55. 

Dunkeld to Crieff, via Aberfeldy, Tay- 
mouth, Killin, Lochearnhead, and Comrie. 

Or reversing this route, in case the trav- 
eler should be at Edinburgh or Glasgow— 
viz. making a two days’ trip at a cost of 
$4 50, inclading coachmen’s fees. 

Leaving Edinburgh at 6.30 A.M. during 
the season (it would be well to inquire at 
the Caledonian Railway-office, as the hour 
may be changed), arriving at Crieff at 
10.25. Leave Crieff by coach at 10.86, 
arriving at Lochearnhead Station at 8 
P.M. Leave at 6.48 by rail, and arrive at 
Killin Station Hotel at8 P.M. Next day 
leave Killin by coach at 1.10 P.M.; arrive 
at Aberfeldy at 5 P.M. By rail to Edin- 
burgh, arriving at 9.55. 

Excursion tickets give the traveler the 
privilege of breaking the journey at any 
point he pleases. 

Cneff. Hotels, Drummond Arms, Stew- 
at's,and Royal. This town is known for 
its fresh and invigorating air, and is conse- 
qeently in high repate among tourists, who 
make it a head-quarters for their numerous 
excursions ;; and, being situated in a most 
central position in regard to numerous cas- 
tles and mansions of the nobility, it is much 
frequented during the season. There are 
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numerous mineral wells in the vicinity, 
which have acquired considerable celeb- 
rity. There is also a large hydropathic 
establishment situated on Knock Hill, a 
short distance from the town, from whence 
there is a magnificent view. Notice near 
the Town Hall an antique cross, also the 
iron pillory. 

A fine excursion can be made to Toma- 
chastle, a hill situated on the banks of the 
Earn, about three miles from the town. 
On the summit of the hill there is a granite 
monument to Sir David Baird. The hill 
is approached by a lovely walk along the 
banks of the river, called ‘‘ Lady Mary’s 
Green Walk.”’ 

The most interesting excursion, how- 
ever, is that to Drummond Castle, now the 
property of Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, 
the original seat of the noble family of 
Drummond, Earls of Perth. The entrance 
of the avenue is two miles from Crieff, but 
the magnificent avenue of beech - trees 
which conducts to the castle is over one 
mile long. In front of the castle lies a 
terraced flower-garden, which is one of 
the most elegant in the United Kingdom. 

Three miles from Crieff, on the Amulree 
road, is Monzie Castle, surrounded by some 
fine old trees, some of which are nearly 
twenty feet in circumference. 

Leaving Crieff for Comrie, which is six 
miles distant, the River Turrett is crossed, 
at the mouth of which, on the north bank 
of the River Earn, at the junction of Glen 
Lednoch and Glen Artney—and by some 
supposed to be the site of the famous bat- 
tle between the Caledonian prince Galga- 
cus and the Roman general Agricola— 
close to the village, stands Comrie House, 
the seat of Sir D. Dundas; and on Dun- 
more Hill, close by, there is a monument 
seventy-two feet high erected to tho mem- 
orv of the late Lord Melville. Beneath 
it is a small stream called ‘‘ Humble Bum- 
ble.” Farther down are the Falls of the 
Lednoch, the waters of which form the 
‘*Devil’s Caldron.” On the opposite 
bank of the River Earn lie Aberuchil Cas- 
tle and the handsome modern residence of 
Sir David Dundas. Higher up the river 
is the Hill of Dun Fillan: it is here that 
St. Fillan, the patron saint of Robert Bruce, 
has left the mark of his knees in the solid 
stone. 

One hour and thirty minutes from Com- 
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rie we arrive at St. Fillans. Hotel, Drum- 
mond Arms. This is one of the most love- 
ly retreats in Scotland. It is beautifully 
located on the eastern shore of Loch Earn. 
The fishing is good, excursions numerous, 
and excellent boating on the lake. 

From St. Fillans to Lochearnhead Ho- 
tel, 1 hr. 20 min. 

Lochearnhead. Hotel, Dayton’s. Loch 
Earn is about seven miles long, and of such 
gteat depth that it has never been known 
to freeze. At the eastern end is a sinall 
islet covered with wood and mounds of 
stones, said to be the remains of a strong- 
hold belonging to a desperate clan of ban- 
ditti—the Neishes—who were continually 
committing depredations on the neigh- 
boring clans, especially that of the Mac- 
nabs. 

The chief of the clan Macnab hav- 
ing sent his servants into the Lowlands 
for provisions, they were waylaid by the 
Neishes on their return, and the booty car- 
ried off to the island, which so irritated 
the Macnab that he sent a party of the 
clan, headed by his son, with instructions 
to exterminate them; the party landed on 
the island in the dead of night, surprised 
the outlaws, and put them all to the sword, 
returning the same night with one of the 
robber’s heads, and in commemoration of 
this event assumed for their crest a bloody 
head with the motto ‘‘ Dreadnought.”’ This 
clan at one time were owners of all the 
country around, now absorbed by the Bread- 
albanes. They emigrated to British Amer- 
ica, and many of our readers may remem- 
ber that during the invasion of Canada it 
was the head of this clan who sent the 
steamer Caroline over the Falls of Niagara. 

From Lochearnhead Station to Killin 
Station by rail in twenty minutes. Omni- 
bus to Killin Hotel, and the Bridge of Lochy 
Hotel. This pretty village is situated on 
the banks of the rushing Dochart, which 
here encircles two islands, one of which, 
covered with beautiful ancient pine-trees, 
is still the cemetery of the Macnabs. 

About one and a half miles from Killin 
stands Finlarig Castle, the ancient seat of 
the Breadalbane family, now entirely over- 
grown with ivy and surrounded by majes- 
tic and venerable trees. The family burial 
vault adjoins the ruin: it is consequently 
called the cradle and the grave of that an- 
cient house, whose property now extends 
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over the space of one hundred miles, from 
Aberfeldy to the Atlantic Ocean. 

From Killin to Lawers Inn, or Ben Law- 
ers,on Loch Tay, is eight miles. The lake 
is fifteen miles long and one and a half 
wide, and Ben- Lawers, standing near its 
maggin, is one of the highest mountains in 
Scotland, being 8984 feet above the level of 
the sea, and most rich in its botanical prod- 
ucts. The ascent can be most conven- 
iently made from Lawers Inn, occupying 
about two hours. There is a ferry across 
the lake at this point. 

Seven miles from Lawers we pass the 
lodge and kitchen-garden of Taymouth 
Castle, and near the shore there is a small 
island in the lake, where are the scant re- 
mains of a celebrated priory erected by 
Alexander I. of Scotland over the remains 
of his wife Sybilla, daughter of Henry I. 
of England. 

The nuns were in the habit of going in 
procession to the parish church on the an- 
niversary of her death, and this event in 
time became a fair-day, which is still kept 
in Kenmore, and called ‘ Feill nam ban 
naomdh,”’’ or the Market of the Holy Wom- 
en. 

Kenmore. Hotel, Breadalbane Arms. 
This is a small collection of houses clus- 
tered around the principal entrance to Tay- 
mouth Castle, the princely mansion of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, a descendant of 
one of the most ancient houses in Scotland, 
and one of the richest and most extensive 
landed proprietors in the United Kingdom. 
The castle, which is not shown at the pres- 
ent time, is constructed of slate stone, four 
stories in height, with round corner towers, 
surmounted by a central pavilion, with two 
wings projecting from the main building. 
The entrance-hall and staircase are very 
beautiful. The original castle was erected 
by Sir Colin Campbell in 1580, and was 
formerly called Balloch; the present castle 
was erected in 1801, and the west wing add- 
ed in 1842. The picture-gallery contains 
some of the best historical portraits and 
pictures in Scotland; but the great charms 
of the castle are its pleasurc-grounds and 
surrounding scenery, where every thing is 
combined to create beauty, grandeur, and 

freshness. Admission to the grounds from 
10 to 12 and from 2 to 4—fee, one shilling 
each person. It is customary to give one 
shilling to the dairymaid. The time oc- 
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cupied is nearly one and a half hours. If 
traveling with a private carriage, it had 
better be sent forward to the Museum and 
Fort to meet you. From this point the best 
view of the castle and grounds may be 
had, and it was here that Queen Victo- 
ria descended from ber carriage to obtain 
a last glimpse of the enchanting land- 
scapes which she alludes to in her journal, 
“Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands :” 

“We got out and looked from this 
height down upon tbe house below, the 
mist having cleared away sufficiently to 
show us every thing; and then unknown, 
quite i in private, I gazed—not without deep 
emotion—-on the scene of our reception 
twenty years ago by dear Lord Breadal- 
bane, in a princely style, not to be equal- 
ed in grandeur and poetic effect. 

“ Albert and I were then only twenty- 
three, young and happy : how many are 
gone that were with us.” 

Six miles from Kenmore and we arrive 
at Aberfeldy, Hotel, Breadalbane Arms. 
This village is situated at the junction 
of the Tay and Moness, the former of 
which is crossed by one of General Wade’s 
bridges, near which is Moness House and 
the Falls of Aberfeldy, or Moness, describ- 
ed by Burns : 

“The braes ascend, like lofty wa’s, 

The foamy stream deep roaring fa's, 

Oerhung wi’ fragrant spreading shawr, 

The birks of Aberfeldy. 

The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi’ flowers, 

White o’er the linn the burnie pours, 

And rising, weets wi’ misty showers 

The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 

The highest fall is about fifty feet, and 
s two miles up the glen; the others are 
merely a series of cascades. A fee of one 
thilling and sixpence is necessary to open 
the gate to view them. 

Aberfeldy to Dunkeld by rail, one hour. 
For description of Dunkeld, see Route No. 
i. To Edinburgh from Dunkeld by rail, 
3hrs, 40 min. 






ROUTE No. 56. 


Inverary to Oban by Loch Awe. Invera- 
ty is described in Route No, 42. 

Should the traveler be at Glasgow, and 
wish to make this tour, he can leave there 
at 10 A.M., arriving at Lochgoilhead at 
1 P.M. Railway to Greenoch, steamer 
to Lochgoilbead, thence by coach to St. 
Catharine’s in two hours, and cross Loch 
Fyne to Inverary in twenty minutes, ar- 
riving at 8.80 P.M. Taking the coach at 
9 A.M. the following day, via Cladich Pier, 
Dalmally, and Tyndrum, he will arrive at 
Oban at 7 P.M. 

Passing up the valley of Glen Aray, 
which is splendidly wooded with the finest 
specimens of trees in Scotland, numerous 
waterfalls are met on the Aray, which 
we follow up the glen until we reach its 
summit, when Loch Awe in all its beau- 
ty bursts upon the view, surrounded by 
bleak and rugged mountains, the highest 
of which is Ben Cruachan, which rises to a 
height of 8400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Descending toward Cladich, where there 
is a very fair hotel, a favorite spot for 
sportsmen — trout, wild duck, and wood- 
cock are to be found in abundance. Boats 
may be had to visit numerous places of in- 
terest in the vicinity, the principal of which 
are Intshatl, Inish Chonel, Blairgour, Ard- 
honnel Castle, and the Pass of Awe. On 
Innis Fraoch are the ruins of an ancient 
castle of the MacNaughtons. Another fa- 
vorite spot for sportsmen is Port Sonachan, 
about three miles from Cladich. Follow- 
ing the eastern bank of Loch Awe, the 
coach stops for a short time near a monu- 
ment erected to Duncan Ban Maclntyre, 
a Gaelic poet. 

We now pass Kilchurn Castle, situated 
in a meadow near the lake—it appears as 
if built upon an island—a wild and stately 
ruin, founded in 1440 by Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, a descendant of Sir Colin Campbell, 
who founded the family in the 12th cent- 
ury. Sir Duncan’s grandson married the 
heiress of the Lords of Lorn, and from them 
took the title. The Duke of Argyle and the 
Marquis of Breadalbane are descended from 
this Sir Duncan, founder of the castle. 

Most of this locality was at one time the 
property of the Macgregor clan, until swal- 
lowed up by the stronger clan of the Camp- 
bells. 
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Dalmally. For description of this place, 
and the rest of the route to Oban, see Route 
No. 53. 


ROUTE No. 57. 


Glasgow to the Island of Skye and Storno- 
way (on the Island of Lewis). 

The swift steamers of the Messrs. Hutch- 
eson’s fleet will transport the travelers to 
Oban as described in Route No. 89; leav- 
ing Glasgow or Greenock on Mondays and 
Thursdays. At Oban slower steamers, car- 
rying goods and passengers, leave twice a 
week for Stornoway, passing through the 
Sound of Mull, and calling at Tobermory, 
Cratgnure, Loch Aline, Salen, Arisaig, Ar- 
madale (Isle of Skye), Glenelg, Balmaccar- 
ra, Kyleakin, Broadford, and Portree. 

From Glasgow to Stornoway; fare, £1 
12s.= ¢8. Return tickets, £2 8s.—$12. 
Glasgow to Kyleakin (Island of Skye); 
fare, £1 7s.—@6 75. Glasgow to Portree 
(Island of Skye); fare, £1 10s.=$7 50. 
Return tickets, $11 05. 

Leaving Oban Tuesday morning, about 
6 P.M., on Friday morning at 7 A.M., and 
proceeding through the Sound of Mull, the 
steamer stops at 7obermory, on the Island 
of Mull. Hotel, dfull. ‘This is the only 
village on the island, and contains some 
1500 inhabitants. The name of the place 
signifies ‘‘St. Mary’s Well.” It is situ- 
ated in a well-protected bay. The place 
was founded in 1788 by the British Fish- 
ing Company. Close to the village is 
Drumfin Castle, one of the ancient posses- 
sions of the Laird of Col. There is very 
good fishing in the vicinity of the hotel— 
permission must be obtained. 

Arisatg. Sce Route No. 43. 

Passing on our left the small island of 
Afuck, on which there is nothing of inter- 
est, the steamer generally stops off the isl- 
and of Zigg, of most remarkable geological 
construction. Near its centre there is a 
most singular mountain, the top of which 
overlies a forest of petrified trees, in form 
of construction like Fingal’s Cave, on the 
Giant’s Causeway. Goologists say that an 
extensive pine forest once existed in some 
nameless land, had been swept to sea, en- 
tombed in the bottom of the ocean, had been 
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IsLayp or SKYE. 


heaved to the surface by volcanic agencies, 
and had been finally built upon by Nature’s 
Architect. 

One of the sights of the island is the 
cave of ‘‘Uamh Fhraing,’’ where all the 
inhabitants were suffocated by the clan 
MacLeod. It seems that some young men 
of the clan MacLeod landed at the island 
of Eigg, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived by the Macdonalds, but having taken 
too much freedom with the young women, 
or offered them some insult, they were 
bound hand and foot and cast adrift in 
an open boat; fortunately the winds and 
waves landed them at Skye, and the Laird 
MacLeod made a descent at Eigg with a 
large body of his clan to avenge the insult. 
The inhabitants concealed themselves in 
this cave, and could not be found ; the Mac- 
Leod had embarked on board his boats, 
after doing what damage he could, when 
suddenly a man was espied on the shore; 
the force again landed, and tracked the 
footsteps of the man to the mouth of the 
cave, which they surrounded, summoning 
the inhabitants to surrender and deliver up 
the authors of the insult. This they re- 
fused ; the MacLeod then, stopping up all 
outlets to the cave, built an immense fire 
of fern and turf at its mouth, which was 
maintained until the entire population was 
suffocated. 

The steamer now approaches the shores 
of Skye,which present a beautiful appear- 
ance, the Cuchullin Hills and Blaven filling 
up the background, stopping at Armadale, 
on the Sound of Sleat, near which is the Cas- 
tle of Armadale, the seat of Lord Macdon- 
ald, the largest landholder in Skye, and the 
head of the clan. The castle is situated 
on a slope rising up from the shore, in a 
very fine position. Napoleon’s marshal 
Macdonald, although born in France, was 
a descendant of this clan; he was made 
General of Division at the age of thirty, 
was created Marshal at the battle of Wa- 
gram, with the title of Duc de Tarente, and 
died in 1831, Grand Chancellor of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

The steamer next touches at the village 
of Glenelg, on the mainland: the surround- 
ing bay is very fine, abounding in grand 
and picturesque scenery on both sides. At 
Glenelg notice the ruins of a barrack built 
by the English government to maintain 
Passing through 








KYLEAKIN. 


Kyle Rhea Ferry, which is the narrowest 
part of the Sound of Sleat, the steamer 
again stops at Balmaccarra, where there is 
a very good hotel. Near which is Balmac- 
earra House, the shooting-lodge of Mr. A. 
Matheson. Good fishing in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Kyleakin— hotel, King's Arms—on the 
island of Skye, opposite Balmaccarra, is 
the principal place for tourists who wish 
to visit the interior of the island, especial- 
ly Spar Cave, Loch Conuisk, and Glen 
Sligachan. All of those places, however, 
shoald now be visited from Loch Scavaig 
(see Route No. 71), the Messrs. Hutcheson 
& Co. now sending a weekly steamer from 
Oban to make that delightful excursion. 

About eight miles from Kyleakin the 
village of Broadford is reached. Hotel, 
John Ross, where horses and carriages are 
kept to make excursions into the interior. 
The ascent of Blaren is often made from 
here. This is the highest mountain in 
Skye. It was at a farm-house in this town 
that Johnson and Boswell were so well en- 
tertained by Mackinnon that the latter was 
found drunk in bed next day at ene o'clock 
by Johnson. 

Portree is described in Route No. 45. 

Steamers sail semi-monthly to Storno- 
way, touching at Gairloch and Aultbea; 
also semi- monthly, touching at Tarbet 
(Harris) and Loch Maddy in Uist. They 
leave daily through the season at 9 A. M. 
for Strome Ferry (see Route No. 45), calling 
at Raasay, Broadford, and Plocton in time 
for trains to the south. 

For Gairloch every Thursday and Fri- 
day, thence by coach to Auchnasheen, 
and railway to Inverness. For Storno- 
way every Wednesday at about 5 P.M., 
reaching that town at 11 P.M.—6 hours. 

Stornoway is situated on the east side 
of the island of Lewis, and is the capital 
of the Western Hebrides. Hotel, Levis. 
The place was originally founded by James 
V1., but up to 1844 it was rather a benight- 
ed land. In that year Sir James Mathe- 
son purchased the island from the Mac- 
kenzies, since which time he has spent 
over one million of dollars in improving 
his estate and in ameliorating the inhabit- 
ants’ condition: their houses are better 
bailt, they are better clothed, and educa- 
tion is accomplishing what it must in ev- 
ery country. Sir James has also built a 
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fine house—Stornoway Castle—and resides 
among his tenants. The town is supplied 
with both water and gas, and every pre- 
caution taken to meet the long and dreary 
winter nights. 

The lower end of the island is called 
Harris, It was lately sold by Lord Dun- 
more for $775,000. It is principally cov- 
ered with heather and stones. In the vi- 
cinity of Tarbet, where there is a hotel, 
the fishing is very good. 


ROUTE No. 58. 


Glasgow to Edinburgh, via Falkirk and 
Linlithgow. Time,2 hrs. 10 min. Fare, 
$1 374. Leaving Glasgow, the train pass- 
es up an incline and through a tunnel over 
4000 feet in length to Cowlairs, thence to 
Campste Junction, where a road, five and a 
half miles, leads to Lennoxtown. 

Five miles from Campsie, and Croy 
Station is reached. This is two miles from 
Kilsyth, a town of 6000 inhabitants, noted 
as the scene of a victory gained by Mon- 
trose over the Covenanters, 6000 of whom 
he put to the sword. 

Passing Custlecary Station and Glenfield 
Junction, we arrive at Falkirk, formerly 
called Eglishbreckk, or ‘‘the speckled 
charch,”’ in allusion to a church erected in 
the reign of Malcolm III., 1057. Hotel, 
Red Lion. It contains a population of 
9547. The town consists of one long street, 
and has lately acquired a new importance 
on account of its iron-works and collierics. 
Its old church was demolished about fifty 
years ago. The present church has a very 
handsome spire about 180 feet high. Fal- 
kirk has been the scene of two rather de- 
cisive battles. In 1298 Edward I. defeated 
Sir William Wallace, and in 1746 the Pre- 
tender Prince Charles Stuart defeated Gen- 
eral Hawley. In the church-yard are the 
graves of two Scottish heroes — Sir John 
Stewart of Bonhill, and Sir John Graham, 
the friend of Wallace, who were killed at 
the battle of Falkirk, 1298, fighting against 
Edward J, Near Falkirk are the cele- 
brated Carron Iron-works, among tho 
largest in the world. 

The next station is Polmont Junction, 
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where the direct line from Edinburgh to 
Stirling joins the line from Glasgow. Four 
miles farther and Linlithgow is reached. 
Principal hotel, Star and Garter. Popula- 
tion 3750. : 

Linlithgow stands on a beautiful lake 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh. The 
chief object of interest here is the palace, 
part of which was first built by Edward I., 
who passed a winter here. 


“ Of all the palaces so fair 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling. 
Aud in its park in genial June 
How sweet the merry linnet’s tune.” 


It was taken and destroyed by Bruce in 
1307, but was rebuilt during the minority 
of David II. It is a very picturesque 
ruin; the western part is the most ancient, 
and contains the room where Queen Mary 
was born. Her father, James V., was dy- 
ing at Falkland at the time, said to be of 
a broken heart on account of his disaster 
at Solway Moss. On being told of her 
birth, he replied, ‘‘ Is it so?’’ and, thinking 
of the alliance that had placed a Stuart on 
the throne—‘‘ Then God's will be done. It 
came with a lass, and it will go with a lass ;” 
and, turning his face to the wall, died. 

One side of the square is occupied by the 
chapel. Notice the ruins of the fountain 
in the centre of the quadrangle. 

The palace was still in a fair state of 
preservation until 1746, when it was occu- 
pied by General Hawley’s troops the night 
after their defeat at Falkirk. Qn leaving, 
they set fire to it. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Tales. of a 
Grand father,'’ describes how the castle was 
taken from the English: 

‘‘The garrison was supplied with hay 
by a neighboring rustic, of the name of 
Binnock or Binning, who favored the in- 
terests of Bruce. Binnock had been or- 
dered by the English governor to furnish 
some cart-loads of hay, of which they were 
in want. He promised to bring it accord- 
ingly; but the night before he drove the 
hay to the castle he stationed a party of 
his friends, as well armed as possible, near 
the entrance, where they could not be seen 
by the garrison, and gave them directions 
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he loaded a great wagon with hay; but in 
the wagon he placed eight strong men, 
well armed, lying flat on their breasts, and 
covered over with hay, so that they coald 
not be seen. He himself walked careless- 
ly beside the wagon; and he chose the 
stoutest and bravest of his servants to be 
the driver, who carried at his belt a strong 
axe or hatchet. In this way Binnock ap- 
proached the castle early in the morning; 
and the watchman,who only saw two men, 
Binnock being one of them, with a cart of 
hay, which they expected, opened the gates 
and raised up the portcullis, to permit them 
to enter the castle. But as soon as the 
cart had gotten under the gateway, Bin- 
nock made a sign to his servant, who with 
his axe suddenly cut asunder the soam, 
that is, the yoke which fastens the horses 
to the cart; and the horses, finding them- 
selves free, naturally started forward, the 
cart remaining behind under the arch of 
the gate. At the same moment Binnock 
cried, as loud as he could, ‘Call all, call 
all!’ and, drawing the sword which he had 
under his country habit, he killed the por- 
ter. The armed men then jumped up from 
under the hay where they Jay concealed, 
and rushed on the English guard. The 
Englishmen tried to shut the gates, but 
they could not, because the cart of hay re- 
mained in the gateway, and prevented the 
folding -doors from being closed. The 
portcullis was also let fall, but the grating 
was caught on the cart, and so could not 
drop to the ground. The men who were 
in ambush near the gate, hearing the cry, 
‘Call all, call all!’ ran to assist those who 
had leaped out from among the hay; the 
castle was taken, and all the Englishmen 
killed or made prisoners. King Robert re- 
warded Binnock by bestowing on him an 
estate, which his posterity long afterward 
enjoyed. The Binnings of Wallyford, de- 
scended from that person, still bear in their 
coat armorial a wain loaded with hay, with 
the motto, ‘ Virtute doloque.’ ”’ 

The church, standing between the pal- 
ace and the town, was dedicated by David 
I. to the archangel Michael, whose image 
may be seen at the southwest angle, and 
is one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture to be seen in Scotland. No- 


that they should come to his assistance as , tice the beautiful flamboyant window in 

soon as they should hear him cry a signal, ; St. Catharine’s Chapel. It was here that 

which was to be—‘ Call all, call all!’ Then | the apparition was seen by James IV., 
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NEWLISTON. 
warning him against his expedition to En- 


Notice in front of the Town House the 
“Cross Well.” The sculpture is very 
beautiful. 

Four miles farther the line passes the 
ruined Castle of Nidry, to which Mary 
Queen of Scots was conveyed the night 
after her escape from Lochleven. It was 
then the property of Lord Seton. 

Passing Newkston, the former seat of 
the great Field-Marshal Stair, who it is said 
planted the trees on his estate to repre- 
sent the position of the troops at the bat- 
tle of Dettingen, which he commanded un- 
der George II. A remarkable instance of 
Highland chivalry is described by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in his ‘*‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
in connection with this nobleman and his 
residence, Newliston : 

“‘ During the rebellion of 1745, the route 
of the Highland army having brought 
them near Newliston, an alarm arose in 
the councils of Prince Charles lest the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe should seize the op- 
portunity of marking their recollection of 
the massacre of Glencoe by burning or 
plundering the house of the descendant of 
their persecutor ; and it was agreed that a 


guard should be posted to protect the house | 1s 


of Lord Stair. Macdonald of Glencoe 
heard the resolution, and deemed his hon- 
or and that of his clan concerned. He de- 
manded an audience of Charles Edward, 
and, admitting the propriety of placing a 
guard on a house so obnoxious to the feel- 
ings of the Highland army, and to those 
of his own clan in particular, he demand- 
ed, as a matter of right rather than of fa- 
vor, that the protecting guard should be 
supplied by the Macdonalds of Glencoe. 
The request of the high-spirited chieftain 
was granted, and the Macdonalds guarded 
from the slightest injury the house of the 
cruel and crafty statesman who had de- 
vised and directed the massacre of their 
jacestors,”” 

A short distance from Newliston is the 
village of Kérkliston, where there is a fine 
ad Romanesque church, the burial-place 
of the Earl of Stair. Passing Ratho Junc- 
fon, where there is a branch railway which 
leads to Queen’s Ferry and Dunfermline, 
then the village of Corstorphine, we ar- 
rive at Edinburgh. Hotel, Royal, near the 
Waverley Bridge Station, in Princes Street. 
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ROUTE No. 59. 
Edinburgh and Excursions in the Vicinity. 


ADMISSION TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Abbotsfurd—Daily, in summer, from 12 
to 6 (closed July 15 to August 25). 

Antiquarian Museum — Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Saturday, free. Thursday and 
Friday, 6d. From 10 to 4; and on Satur- 
days also from 7 to 9 P.M. 

Botanic Gardens—Daily, from 6 A.M. to 
6 P.M. On Saturdays till8 P.M. Free. 

Burns’s Monument, with Bust and Relics 
of the Poet—Daily, from 10 to 7; Winter, 
10 to 4, 2d. 

Castle—Queen Mary's Room—Daily, from 
12 to 8, free. 

Cox's Royal Gymnastum—Daily, from 10 
A.M. till dusk, 6d. 

Dalkeith Palace and Gardens—W ednes- 
day and Saturday, when family are absent. 

Dirleton Gardens—-Thursday. 

Donaldson’s Hospital — Tuesday and 
Friday, from 2.30 to 4. Order from 
Treasurer, 61 Castle Street, or Clerk, 1 N. 
Charlotte Street—free. 


Dryburgh Abbey—Daily, party of three, 


Forrest's Statuary, adjoining Gymna- 
sium—Daily, from 10 A.M. till dusk, 6d. 

Hawthornden—Daily, 1s. 

Heriot’s Hospital—Daily, except Satur- 
day, from 12 to 3. By ticket, given free 
at 7 Royal Exchange. 

Holyrood—Daily, from 11 to 6 (4 P.M. in 
winter), 6¢. Saturdays free. 

John Knoz's House —- Wednesday and 
Saturday, 10 to 4, 6d. 

Museum of Science and Art—Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, 6d. 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, from 
10 to 4, free. Friday and Saturday, from 
6 to 9, free. 

Nattonal Gallery—Open daily from 10 
to 5, free. On Thursdays and Fridays, 
from 10 to 4, 6d. Saturday evening, 7 to 
9, free. 

Nelson's Monument, from the top of which 
there is a magnificent view—Daily, 8 A.M. 
till dusk, 3d. 

Newbattle A bbey—Daily. 

Parkament House and Advocate’s Library 
—QOpen during the sitting of the Courts, 
free. 
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Phrenological Museum—On Saturdays, | precipice stands Edinburgh Castle, whose 


from 1 to 6, free. 

Regalia—Daily, from 12 to 3, free. 

Royal Winter Gardens, West Coates, 
Haymarket—Daily, 10 to 6, free. 

Roslin Chapel—Daily, 1s. - 

Scott Monument—Admission to the Gal- 
leries—Daily, 2d. 

Statue Gallery— Wednesday and Fri- 
day, from 12 to 4, 6d. Saturdays, 10 to 
4, free. 


origin is clouded in obscurity. 


‘* There, watching high the least alarms, 
Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar; 
Like some bold vet’ran, gray in arms, 
And mark'd with many a seamy scar; 
Thy pond'rous wall and maasy bar, 
Giim-rising o’er the rugged rock, 
Have oft withstood assniling war, 
And oft repell’d the invader's shock.” 


It is one of those fortresses which by 


Surgeons’ Museum—Daily, except Tues- | the articles of union between England and 


day, from 12 to 4; and in winter, 12 to 8 
P.M., free. 


CAB FARES. 


By Distance—Not exceeding a mile aud 
a quarter, 1s. For every additional half- 
mile, or part thereof, 6d. Half-fare re- 
turning. 

By Time—First hour, 8¢., and every ad- 
ditional 20 minutes, or part thereof, Js. 
The driver must average 6 miles per hour. 
From midnight to 7 A.M., double fare. 

The Post-office and Telegraph-office are 
at the cast end of Princes Street. 

The Caledonian Railway Station is at 
the east end of Princes Street, and the 
North British at Waverley Bridge. 

The principal shops are in Prinées Street 
and George Street. 


Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is sit- 
uated on two ridges of hills within two 
miles of the Firth of Forth, and contains 
200,000 inhabitants; and with its port or 
suburb, Leith, 240,777. The population 
just one hundred years ago (1775), includ- 
ing Leith, was only 57,195. The princi- 
pal hotel, and one of the most popular in 
Scotland, is the Royal, beautifully situated 
on Princes Street, opposite the Walter 
Scott monument; Donald Macgregor, pro- 
prictor. The best cutsine and best service 
in the city. 

Edinburgh, for its size, is one of the most 
imposing, interesting, and magnificent cit- 
ies in Europe. ‘Through its centre a deep, 
wild, and rocky ravine extends, dividing 
the city into the old and new town. This 
ravine, which was once the great deformity 
of the city, has been converted into beauti- 
ful gardens, and is crossed at two different 
places by a spacious bridge and an earthen 
mound. On the summit of a tremendous 
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Scotland must be kept fortified. To see 
the crown jewels, which are kept strongly 
guarded in an old apartment of this castle, 
it will be necessary to procure an order at 
the Council Chamber, Roval Exchange, be- 
tween twelve and three o’clock. This castle 
is teeming with romance and historical in- 
terest. See Scott’s description of its capt- 
ure from the English by Randolph, Earl of 
Moray, in 1813. Sir William Kirkaldy de- 
fended it for Mary Queen of Scots thirty- 
three days, having to contend against the 
combined force of both England and Scot- 
land. The room is shown here where that 
unfortunate queen first became a mother, 
and the window where her son, afterward 
James VJ., when only eight days old, was 
let down in a basket to be conveyed toa 
place of greater safety. Visit the State 
Prison, Armory, Mons Meg—a gigantic can- 
non, twenty inches in diameter at the bore: 
it was used at the siege of Norham Castle 
in 1514, and was formerly one of the most 
admired relics in the Tower of London. 
It was restored to this castle in 1829 by 
George IV., after remaining in the Tower 
a century and a half. The public build- 
ings are very chaste in their design, and 
the general architecture of the city impos- 
ing and picturesque. Edinburgh is said 
to resemble Athens, and, in fact, has been 
termed by many writers the ‘‘ Modern 
Athens.”” The principal street of Edin- 
burgh is Princes Street: here most of the 
hotels are located, and also the elegant 
monument to Sir Walter Scott, designed 
by George M. Kemp, who died before hav- 
ing completed the structure. Itis 200 feet 
high, and has 287 steps leading to the top of 
the gallery. The statues in the niches are 
taken from the different works of the ;rreat 
writer: statue of Prince Charles (from 
Waverley) ; Meg Merrilies (from Guy Man- 
nering), representing her breaking the sap- 
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ling over the head of Lucy Bertram; Last 
Miastrel playing the harp; Lady of the 
Lake; and George Heriot. Sir Walter Scott 
was born at Edinbargh, August 15th, 1771; 
died at Abbotsford, September 21st, 1832. 
A large marble statue of Sir Walter, and 
at his side his pet dog Bevis, is placed un- 
der the canopy of the monument. Under 
the foundation stone is located a plate 
bearing the following inscription by Lord 


Jeffrey : 
** This graven plate, 
deposited in the base of a votive building 
on the fifteenth day of August, in the year of 
Christ 1840, 
and never likely to see the light again 
till all the surrounding structures are crumbled 
to dust 
by the decay of time, or by human or elemental 
vivlence, 
may then testify toa diatant posterity that 
his countrymen began on that day 
to raise an effigy and architectural monument 
to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
whose admirable writings were then allowed 
to have given more delight and suggested better 
feeling 
to a larger class of readers in every rank of 
society 
than thoee of any other author, 
with the exception of Shakespeare alune; 
and which were therefore thought likely to be 
remembered 
long after this act of gratitude, 
on the part of the first generation of his mdmalrers; 
should be forgotten.” ; 

The National Picture-gallery, founded 
by Prince Albert in 1850, and completed 
in 1854, is of the Greek-Ionic order, and 
was designed by W. and C. Playfair. 

The galleries entered from the east por- 
tico are assigned to the Royal Scottish 
Academy's Annual Exhibition of the works 
of living artists. Open from February to 
May—admission, one shilling. The west 
gallery contains the permanent collection 
of the Academy, also a fine collection of the 
works of the best English, Scotch, and Eu- 
Topean artists. Admission daily, from 10 
to5 


The Royal Institudion is situated on the 
mound which fronts on Hanover Street. 
It is of the Doric order, and it also was de- 
signed by Playfair. The Central School 
of the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture is carried on 
in this building. In the same premises 
is the Statwe Gallery (which contains a 
valuable collection of casts from the an- 
tique) and the Antiquarian Museum. To 
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the west of the mound are located the gar- 
dens, which afford agreeable walks, and at 
the highest point of which is an ancient 
monument brought from Sweden, made 
from a block of granite 5} feet high, with 
Runic inscription: ‘Ars rast stain aflir 
Hialm Fadur sir; Guth hialbs ant Lans."’, 
The translation of which is, ‘‘ Ari erected 
this stone for Hialm, his father: God help | 
his soul.”’ 

The Register House, used as a depos- 
itory for public records, at the east end of 
Princes Street, forms a square of 200 feet, 
and contains 100 apartments, where the 
public business is transacted, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome 200 feet in height. In 
front of the building is an equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, by John Steele, 
R.S.A. The offices of the Inland Revenue 
are located on Waterloo Place. The build- 
ings on this street are much admired: the 
style of architecture light, chaste, and at- 
tractive. 

Upon the left of the stairway leading to 
Calton Hill stands the monument erected 
to Dugald Stewart, designed by Mr. Play- 
fair; near it is the Observatory. On the 
summit of the hill Nelson’s Monument is 
located, and from this point Burns's Monu- 
ment is visible, also the Jail, the valley 
at Holyrood, Arthur's Seat, Lammermoor, 
fand Pentland Hills. 

Near Nelson’s Monument is the National 
Monument erected to the memory of the 
heroes of Waterloo. It was intended as 
an imitation of the Parthenon, but was 
never finished, owing to a want of funds. 
In Calton church- yard is a monumental 
tower erected to the memory of the histo- 
rian, David Hume. 

St. Giles’s Cathedral, named after the 
protecting saint of Edinburgh, retains much 
of its ancient Gothic work, and its irregular 
appearance renders it attractive, and bears 
comparison with many of the finest speci- 
mens of this style of architecture. The 
first mention made of it is in 1850, by a 
charter of David II. In 1446 it became a 
collegiate church, and contained forty al- 
tars. It was in this church, in 1603, that 
James VI. delivered his farewell address 
previous to his departure for England, when 
about to take possession of the crown. Dur- 
ing the Reformation it was made to accom- 
modate four places of worship. Part of it 
was used as a prison, part for the police 
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court, part for the chambers of the town 
clerk. The part at the south end of the 
transept, used as the “ Old Kirk,’’ was the 
scene of a most amusing incident in 1637, 
which gave much popularity to the second 
Reformation. A rather choleric ‘“ green- 
wife,’’ Jenny Geddes, had brought her stool 
with her to church on the memorable day 
on which the obnoxious Liturgy of Laud was 
to be introduced into Scotland by author- 
ity. The Bishop of Edinburgh had just 
asked the dean to read “the Collect for 
the day,’’ when Jenny exclaimed, ‘‘ Colic, 
said? the de’il colic the wame o’ ye; wud 
ye say mass at my lug?” and she lifted up 
her stool and sent it flying at the dean’s 
head. The stool is now preserved in the 
Antiquarian Museum, and Dr. M‘Crie says 
it was well for the de,n that he had learn- 
ed to “‘jouk,” or the consequences might 
have been serious. 

The Unsversity of Edinburgh, founded by 
James VI., is a fine educational establish- 
ment, having a library containing 180,000 
volumes, and a museum rich in objects of 
natural history. The Royal College of Sur- 
geons is a handsome Grecian edifice, situated 
a short distance south of the University. 
The museum is in front of the building; 
visitors are admitted by an order from a 
Fellow by application at the door. The 
Barclay and Bell collections are well wortli 
a visit. One of the most attractive feat- 
ures of the city is the George IV. Bridge; 
and the Grayfriars’ church-yard, formerly 
the garden belonging to the monastery of 
the Grayfriars, and now used as a ceme- 
tery, is interesting from the fact of many 
of Scotland’s most distinguished men be- 
ing interred there. ‘The largest square in 
the old town is George’s, where were locat- 
ed the principal residences of the nobility. 
St. Andrew’s Square is the principal busi- 
ness portion of the city: in the centre is 
the Melville Monument. On the north- 
west corner is located the house where Lord 
Brougham was born, and on the southwest 
corner the residence of David Hume. 

In the centre of Parliament Square stands 
the equestrian statue of Charles IJJ., consid- 
ered a fine piece of statuary. Here may be 
seen a slab let into the pavement with the 
letters J. K. This is the burial-place of 
John Knox, the great Reformer. The place 
is considered a part of the cemetery of St. 
Giles’s Church, which stands near. Parlia- 
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ment House, where the meetings of the 
Supreme Court occur, has been recently 
renovated ; the great hall, with its finely 
arched roof of carved oak, serves as a prom- 
enade for the members of the court when 
not engaged in carrying on their cases. 
At the north end of the hall is a statue of 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, by Roubiliae. 
It has the following inscription on the ped- 
esta]: ‘‘ Duncano Forbes, de Culloden, su- 
prema in civilibus curix presidi judici in- 
tegerrimo civi optimo priscx virtutis viro 
fucultas juridica libens possint anno post 
obitum quinto.” The Advocates’ Library 
is rich in printed volumes, amounting to 
150,000; also a valuable collection of Scot- 
tish poetry, 400 volumes; and 1700 MSS. 
This is one of the five libraries that are 
entitled to a copy of every new work that 
is published in Great Britain. The office 
of librarian has always been filled by dis- 
tinguished men and able scholars, and the 
custom is still continued, the office being 
now filled by a person experienced as a 
linguist and otherwise very talented. One 
of the finest ornaments of the city is Vic- 
toria Hall, with its noble spire, which rises 
to the height of 241 feet. On the north of 
Lawnmarket is Lady Stairs’ Close, the al- 
ley in which is laid the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott's romance, ‘‘My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror.”’ Over the door, which tigures 
conspicuously in the story, is a coat of 
arms, and the legend “ Fear the Lord and 
depart from evil.” 

The next most important memorial of 
Scotland’s ancient splendor is the remains 
of the palace of Holyrood. It was a mag- 
nificent building in former days. Both 
palace and abbey are open to the public 
every day except Sunday: on Saturday, 
free; other days by ticket— price six- 
pence. This palace is the ancient resi- 
dence of Scottish royalty, and owes its 
foundation to the miraculous deliverance 
of David I., who, while hunting in an ad- 
joining forest, was attacked by an infari- 
ated stag, when suddenly a fiery cross ap- 
peared in the sky which frightened the an- 
imal; the king then founded the abbey to 
commemorate his deliverance in the year 
1128. The most interesting rooms in the 
palace are those last occupied by the un- 
fortunate Mary; her bedchamber remains 
in the same state as when she left it; and 
the cabinet where her secretary and favor- 
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ite, Rizzio, was murdered, is shown, with 
marks of his blood still upon the floor.— 
See Sir Walter's Scott’s ‘‘Chronicles of 
Canongate.”” The roofless choir is shown 
where once stood the altar before which 
the beautiful Mary and the next nearest 
heir to the English crown, H Darn- 
ley, were united. In the picture-gallery 
are some frightfully executed portraits of 
over one hundred of Scotland’s kings, evi- 
dently painted by the same hand, and from 
imagination. In this hall Prince Charles 
held his levees and balls while his army 
was encamped at Arthur’s Seat. Lord 
Darnley’s rooms, with a portrait, are shown 
on the same floor. 

Holyrood Chapel is all that remains of 
Holyrood Abbey, or Abbey of the Holy 
Cross. Its style is an elegant illustra- 
tion of the transition of the Norman into 
the Gothic architecture. It has been the 
seene of many interesting historical events. 
Charles I. was here crowned king of Scot- 
land, James II., James III., and Queen 
Mary and Darnley were married at its al- 
tar. The last time mass was said at its 
chapel was in the reign of James VII., 
which excited the people to its destruction 
at the Revolution. The remains of Scot- 
land's kings, who were buried within the 
eburch, were desecrated by the mob in 
1688; and it is now extremely difficult to 
know for a certainty whose bones are there 
and whose are not of those who were in- 
terred within its holy precincts. Rizzio, by 
the command of the queen, was first inter- 
red in the royal vault, but was afterward 
removed to another part of the chapel. 

The Palace Stables have been handsome- 
ly restored, and in front a very beautiful 
fountain has been erected. On its site 
formerly stood a statue of the queen, erect- 
ed by the patriotic citizens of Edinburgh. 
It was so horribly ugly that at her majes- 
ty's request it was buried six feet deep in 
the court-yard of the royal stables. 

Notice in the Palace Gardens a singular 
dial called Queen Mary’s. 

Outside the palace gates there is a singu- 
lar building called ‘‘Queen Mary’s Bath,’’ 
where it is reported that unfortunate lady 

was in the habit of taking white-wine baths 
to protect or enhance her personal charms. 
While some repairs were being made here 
m 1789, a most exquisite inlaid dagger was 
found sticking in the roof. 
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A visit should be made to John Knoz’s 
House, in High Street. It is shown on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 4; 
fee, sixpence. Over the door is the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Lufe God abuf all, and ye nycht- 
bour as yiself."” He died here November 
24, 1572, in the sixty-seventh year of his 


age. 

One of the sights of Edinburgh is Hal- 
kerston’s Wynd, the house of Allan Ram- 
say, the bookseller and poet. It was here 
that nearly all his original publications 
were given to the world. 

Ci Tolbooth and Court House, 
with its projecting clock over the entrance, 
is a fine specimen of the Scottish architect- 
ure of the 16th century. It was built in 
1591. Over the entrance are the arms of. 
the once independent burg of Cannongate, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Sic dur ad astra.” Not 
very appropriate to a place of confinement, 
At the east end ofthe building notice an 
old stone pillar to which scolds and slan- 
derers were fastened by an iron collar. 

Ci Church was erected in 1688; 
it stands at the east of the jail and back 
from the street. The Church-yard deserves 
a visit on account of the many notable 
persons there interred; among the num- 
ber were Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, David Allen, and the 
poet Robert Ferguson. This latter died 
at the early age of twenty-three. When 
Burns visited Edinburgh in 1786, his first 
visit was to the grave of his ‘‘ elder broth- 
er in the Muses ;’”’ he was affected even to 
tears, and from the first money he received 
from the publication of his poems he erect- 
ed a monument to the memory of his broth- 
er poet. On its face he had engraved the 
following touching inscription : 

‘* No seniptured marble here! No pompous lay! 
No storied ura or animated bust. 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way 
To pour her sorrows o’er her poet's dust.” 

On the other side of the monument are 
the following words: ‘ By special grant 
of the managers to Robert Burns, who 
erected this stone, this burial-ground is to 
Temain sacred to the memory of Robert 
Ferguson.”’ 

The Old Cross of Edinburgh was restored 
in 1866: it consists of a single stone twen- 
ty feet high, surmounted by a unicorn. It 
formerly stood upon an octagon base, fif- 
teen feet high and sixteen in diameter, 
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from which in olden times the royal edicts 
were read. It was removed in 1756 to the 
estate of Lord Somerville at Drum, and 
erected on his lawn, the town council hav- 
ing tnought it encumbered the street, which 
was a mere pretext. 
Sir Walter Scott indignantly spoke of its 
removal : 
‘© Dun-Edin’s Croes, a pillar’d stone, 
Kose on a turret octagon 
(But now is razed that monument 
Whence royal ed‘ct rang, 
And voice of Scotland's law was sent 
Jn glorious trumpet clang). 
O! be his tomb as lead to lead 
Upon its dull destroyer’s head— 
A minstrel's malison ig said." 


It is erected nearly on the same spot 
within the railings of St. Giles’s Church, 
and Sir Walter’s spirit is appeased. The 
city is indebted to David Laing, LL.D., 
and James Drummond, R.S.A., for its res- 
toration. 

The New Post- office, at the east end of 
Princes Street, should be visited. It is 
a very handsome building, in the modern 
Italian stylo. The corner-stone was laid 
by the Prince Consort, October 28, 1861 ; 
and the work, which was designed by Rob- 
ert Matheson, has been admirably carried 
out. The Register office is immediately op- 
posite. 

On North College Street stands the 
Museum of Science and Art, a handsome 
building, erected at the expense of the gov- 
ernment from designs of Captain Fowke, 
R.E. The corner-stone of the building 
was laid by the Prince Consort in 1861; 
the museum was opened under the auspices 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, May, 1866. It 
is four hundred feet long by two hundred 
wide, and is built of stone, iron, and glass. 
The architecture is of the Venetian char- 
acter, and the columns and pilasters of red 
stone have a very pretty effect on the white 
surface, 

The Natural History collection is sit- 
uated in the east wing. There is suspend- 
ed from the ceiling of the gallery probably 
the largest skeleton of a whale that has 
ever been preserved. Its length is nearly 
eighty feet. The whale was found float- 
ing at the mouth of the Firth, in 1829, by 
some fishermen from Dunbar. The speci- 
mens of birds amount to ten thousand. 

The galleries contain well -arran 
specimens of the principal materials used 
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in the arts and manufactures, showing 
their progress from the earliest ages. The 
specimens of raw material are exceedingly 
interesting. The ground-floor is principal. 
ly occupied by the materials used for the 
construction of houses. 

The Geological collection is large, and 
embraces that made by the celebrated 
Hugh Miller. 

The School of Arts, founded in 1821, is 
one of the best institutions in the king- 
dom. I¢ stands immediately opposite the 
Museum of Science and Art. 

Grayfriars’ Church and Church-yard. Old 
Grayfriars’ Church was erected in 1612; 
but in 1718, being used at the time as the 
town powder-magazine, it was blown up. 
It was here that the National Covenant 
was first signed in 1688. The church has 
since been restored. The interest is, how- 
ever, centred in the church-yard, where the 
dust of the different leaders of separate 
factions rests forever. Here also lie the 
remains of Allan Ramsay, the Scottish 
poet, George Buchanan, the Latin 
Robertson, the historian, Dr. Black, the 
great chemist and philosopher, and others: 
The most interesting monament in the 
church-yard is the Martyrs’ Monument, 
which contains the following inscription: 
‘““From May 27, 1661, that the most noble 
Marquis of Argyle was beheaded, to the 
17th of February, 1688, that Mr. James 
Renwick suffered, were one way or other 
murdered and destroyed forthe same cause 
about eighteen thousand, of whom were 
executed at Edinburgh about one hundred 
of noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, and 
others, noble martyrs for Jesus Christ.” 

On the north side of the same grounds 
is the monument of Sir George Mackenzie, 
the king’s advocate during this time of per- 
secution, who secured the title of ‘‘ Bloody 
Mackenzie” from Davie Deans, who said, 
** He will be kenned by the name of Bloody 
Mackenzie so long as there’s a Scot's 
tongue to speak the word.” Not long 
since it used to be the test of a boy’s cour- 
age to cry after nightfall in the keyhole 
of the tomb— 


““Binidy Mackenzic, come oot if ye daur; 
Lift the sneck, and draw the bar." 


But they never waited to see if Mackenzie 
responded to their threat. 
A few minutes’ walk from Grayfrian, 
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and the gate of Heriot’s Hospital is reach- 
ed. This is one of the handsomest edifices 
in the city; it was finished in 1660, and 
owes its existence to George Heriot, jew- 
eler to James VI. Its object is the main- 
tenance and education of fatherless boys, 
or boys whose parents are in indigent cir- 
cumstances. The management is vested 
in the town council and clergy of the 
city. Orders to see it can be obtained at 
the Secretary’s office, Royal Exchange, 
High Street. 

Donaldson’s Hospital is a magnificent 
structure, built from designs by Playfair, 
and erected in the Tudor style of archi- 
tecture. Itisa quadrangular building, two 
hendred and seventy feet long on either 
side. It was endowed and built for the 
education of two hundred poor boys and 
girls by James Donaldson, an Edinburgh 
printer, who bequeathed over one million 
of dollars for that purpose. The building 
is situated in such a conspicuous position 
that travelers can not fail to see it on ar- 
riving and departing from the city. 

The hospitals of Edinburgh are most 
numerous; charity is one of the first and 
greatest of the virtues of its citizens. 
There are, in addition to those already 
named, Fetti’s College, Stewart’s Hospital, 
Watson's Hospital, and the Orphan Hos- 


One of the first things the traveler 
should do on arriving at Edinburgh is to 
take a drive over the winding road around 
Arthur's Seat, called the Queen's Drive. 
South of Holyrood is the Queen’s Purk 
and Salisbury Craigs whence a magnificent 
view may be had. Ascending up Radical 
Road, so called from the political principles 
of the workmen employed in its construc- 
tion in 1821, we arrive at Arthur’s Seat, a 
massive mountain over eight hundred feet 
high. It has the outline of a recumbent 
lion, and is a beautiful object in the sur- 
roundings of the city of Edinburgh. Sir 
Walter Scott describes it in his ‘‘Chron- 
icles of the Canongate:’’ 

“*A nobler contrast there can hardly exist 
than that of the huge city, dark with the 
smoke of ages, and groaning with the vari- 
ous sounds of active industry or idle revel, 
and the lofty and craggy hill, silent and sol- 
itary as the grave; one exhibiting the full 
tide of existence, preasing and precipitating 
itself forward with the force of an inunda- 
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tion ; the other resembling some time-worn 
anchorite, whose life passes as silent and un- 
observed as the slender rill which escapes 
unheard and scarce seen from the fountain 
of his patron saint. The city resembles 
the busy temple where the modern Comus 
and Mammon hold their court, and thou- 
sands sacrifice ease, independence, and vir- 
tue itself at their shrine ; the misty and 
lonely mountain seems as a throne to the 
majestic but terrible genius of feudal times, 
when the same divinities dispersed coronets 
and domains to those who had heads to de- 
vise and arms to execute bold enterprises.” 

The hill is supposed to have taken its 
name from the British Prince Arthur, who 
gained a victory over the Saxons in the 
neighborhood in the sixth century. 

From this proceed to Calton Hill (already 
described), and note the contrast. 

George Street will soon display a row of 
very fine monuments. At the intersection 
of Hanover Street there is now a statue of 
George IV., and of William Pitt at Pitt 
Street, both by Chantrey, and in the centre 
of Charlotte Square will soon be erected 
the national monument to the Prince Con- 
sort, also one to Dr. Chalmers, both hy 
Steele, an artist who has acquired a fine 
reputation. 

Excursions tn the vicinity of Edinburgh: 
to Leith, Newhaven, and Grunton. Trains 
start every half-hour. There are also om- 
nibuses and tramway cars. 

Leith, the sea-port of Edinburgh, and 
most important naval station on the east 
coast of Scotland, is about a mile and a 
half from the centre of the city. There is 
here a splendid graving dock, which cost 
$400,000; also a floating dock. One mile 
west of Leith is the elegant Granton Pier, 
constructed recently by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch; also a fine harbor and breakwa- 
ter. The North British Railway trains 
here cross for Fife and the North. The 
luggage trains are run into vessels covered 
with rails. Between Granton and Edin- 
burgh is the Royal Botanic Garden and 
the Edinburgh Cemetery, which is laid out 
with much taste. Near here is St. Mary’s, 
the neatest church in the city, and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

Opposite Leithis Burntisland, where trains 
are waiting to convey passengers on the 
arrival of the steamer to Elie, Anstruther, 
St. Andrew's, and Dundee. Burntisland is a 
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favorite watering-place for the citizens of 
Edinburgh, and contains 8300 inhabitants. 
Hotel, Forth. 

Perhaps the most interesting and lovely 
of all the excursions in the vicinity of Ed- 
inburgh is that to Hawthornden, Roslin Cus- 
tle and Chapel, and Dalkeith Palace. As 
the days on which each of these places is 
open are liable to change, inform yourself 
by inquiring at your hotel what day you 
can see them all. A carriage had better 
be taken from the city, although one can 
reach all the places by rail. The train 
might be taken from Waverley Bridge to 
Hawthornden station, and return from Ros- 
lin by the Edinburgh and Roslin coach. 
Dalkeith Palace, the farthest point, is only 
nine miles from the city. . 

Hlawthornden was the lovely residence 
of the poet Drummond, the intimate friend 
of Shakespeare and Jonson, and is now in- 
habited by his lineal descendant. It is 
considered by all writers one of the most 
lovely spots in Scotland; it is situated on 
the River Esk, about five miles from the 
city. Ben Jonson walked all the distance 
from London to visit the poet, and spent 
several weeks with him in this charming 
retreat. A garden seat is shown where 
the following greeting took place : 


** Welcome, welcome, Royal Ben—" 
**Thankie, thankie, Hawthornden.” 


Passing up through the exquisite scenery 
of the Esk, in two miles we arrive at the 
Castle of Roslin, the origin of which is hid 
in obscurity. It was for many centuries 
the residence of the ancient family of the 
St. Clairs, Earls of Orkney and Caithness, 
whose heirs now own the property. Its 
chapel, a short distance from the castle, is 
considered the most beautiful specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. Itis 
built in the Gothic style, but the architect- 
ure is most varied and singular. Notice 
particularly the 'Prentice Pillar. There 
is a tradition that the architect went to 
Rome to acquire the knowledge of produc- 
ing one pillar of surpassing excellence, but 
on his return he discovered that an appren- 
tice had already accomplished the work in 
such a manner that he had no hope to rival 
it, when he immediately struck him a death- 
blow with a hammer. The Barons of Ros- 
lin, up to the time of James VI., were all 
interred beneath the chapel in complete 
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suits of armor. There is a tradition that 
immediately preceding the death of any 
of the Lords of Roslin this chapel appeared 
in flames: this tradition is exquisitely de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott in his ballad 
of Rosabelle. Two miles from Roslin is 
the town of Dalkeith, at the extremity of 
which is its palace, which is shown in the 
absence of the family on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. It is the residence of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. The palace is a large square 
structure, surrounded by a magnificent park, 
through which the North and South Esk 
flow, uniting close to the mansion. The 
property belonged to the Graham family 
until the 14th century, but was granted to 
Sir William Douglas in 1369, on the pay- 
ment of a pair of white gloves or a silver 
penny to the king on the Feast of Pente- 
cost. The Earl of Morton, a descendant 
of Sir William Douglas, in the reign of 
Queen Mary made this stronghold his 
bhead-quarters. At this time, owing to 
its strength, it acquired the name of the 
‘*Lion’s Den.” In 1642 it was purchased 
by the Earl of Buccleuch, in whose family 
it has since remained. Charles I. resided 
here a short time in 1663, George IV. in 
1822, and Queen Victoria in 1842. 

There are numerous fine portraits by 
first-rate masters. On the grand staircase 
we see the Master of the Horse, Sir Nicho- 
las Carew, by Holbein, and a portrait of 
the Duke of Monmouth. In the drawing- 
room, the Duke and Duchess of Montague, 
by Gainsborough, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a Rembrandt, a 
Vandyck, a Stag-hunt, by Wouvermans, 
Adoration of the Saints, by Andrea del 
Sarto, a fine Claude, and others. 


ROUTE No. 60. 
Edinburgh to Berwick, cia Melrose, Ab- 
botsford, Dryburgh, Kelso, and Coldstream. 
Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford (former res- 
idence of Sir Walter Scott), and the Abbey 
of Dryburgh (Sir Walter's burial - place), 


MELzose. 


are generally visited from Edinburgh, as 
they can all be seen comfortably in one 
day. This is considered one of the most m- 
teresting excursions wz Scotland. Or it might 
be better to take these places on your way 
to London, should you first have visited 
Glasgow, Ayr, etc. Or, should you be 
eoming 42 Edinburgh, first stop one night 
at Melrose, sending your baggage on to the 
capital, to the Hotel Royal. You will find 
first-rate accommodations at the George Ho- 
td, which is conducted by Mr. Menzies— 
pay no attention to railway officials, who 
are paid for endeavoring to make you 
ebange your plans: he keeps conveyances 
for making the excursions to Abbotsford 
and Dryburgh at fixed prices. The day 
before you arrive drop him a line, and he 
will have conveyances at the station to 
meet you. 

Leave Edinburgh by the 10.15 train. 
Time to Melrose, 1 hr. 10 min. 

Three miles from Edinburgh Portobello 
is passed, then Crichton Castle on the east 
and Borthwick Custle on the west. Queen 
Mary retreated to the latter a few weeks 
after her marriage with Bothwell. Pass- 
ing Galashiels, which is an industrious 
town, and the principal seat of tweed-cloth 
manufacture in Scotland, we arrive at 
Melrose, a small town containing 1150 in- 
habitants. Principal hotel, The George, ad- 
mirably conducted by Mr. Menzies, who 
will supply you with carriage and. horses. 
Notice the Croes which stands in the Mar- 
ket-place, with the royal arms of Scotland 
enthe top. Order a carriage for Abbots- 
ford and Dryburgh, and while it is getting 
ready visit the ruins of Melrose Abbey. 
The usual tariff to Abbotsford and back 
is 7s. 6d. To Dryburgh and back, ria 
Bemerside Hill, 10s. 6d., and sixpence a 
mile for the driver. Abbotsford lying to 
the east and Dryburgh to the west of Mel- 
rose, the visitor has to retrace his steps. 
There are numerous handsome and in- 
teresting drives which can be made from 
Melrose if the traveler have time. From 
Melrose to Selkirk and Newark, returning 
on the south side of the Yarrow, 26 miles 
in all, carriage 20s., without the driver or 
tolls. From Melrose to Kelso by Mertoun, 
30 miles, 22s. 6d.. without driver or tolls. 

Melrose Abbey, so famous in romance and 
speed is one of the finest specimens of 

Gothic architecture in Europe, and from it 
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many of the best architects of the world 
have received their inspirations. The Ab- 
bey was founded by David I. in 1136, but 
was not completed until ten years later, 
when it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The first monks who settled here belonged 
to the Cistercian order, and were given to 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits. Their 
life was simple and frugal, but in course of 
time they must have degenerated, as an old 
song says— 
‘“*The monks of Melrose made fat kail 
On Fridays when they fasted; 


And wanted neither beef nor ale 
As lang‘s their meetours lasted."* 


The Abbey is now all in ruins, with the ex- 
ception of the church, yet its ornaments 
and edges are as sharp and fine as when 
newly cut. The church is in the form of 
a Latin cross, with a central tower eighty- 
four feet high, the choir and transept be- 
ing the best preserved. The principal en- 
trance is by a beautiful Gothic door in the 
south transept, over which is an exquisite 
window twenty-four feet in height and six- 
teen in breadth, the stone-work being per- 
fect. Over this window are niches which 
formerly contained figures of the Saviour 
and Apostles, and beneath the window an 
image of John the Baptist looking upward. 

The buttresses and pinnacles contain 
forms of musicians and plants sculptured in 
& most exquisite manner. In the southern 
wall are eight beautiful windows sixteen 
feet high, the tracery of which is of the 
most elegant and beautiful description ; but 
the grandest object is the great east win- 
dow, thirty-seven feet high and sixteen 
feet broad, with beautiful light tracery and 
tall, slender shafts, only eight inches thick, 
of which Sir Walter Scott says— 
“Thou would'st have thought some fairy's hand 

*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 


Then framed a epell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.” 


Notice the roof of the high altar—it is re- 
markably beautiful. In the centre is a 
sitting figure supporting Christ on the 
cross, with numerous other figures, while 
the groined ribs of the chancel are elegant- 
ly carved in groups of flowers. 

The Cloister formed a quadrangle on the 
northwest side of the chapel, stretching 
alongside the whole of the nave. There 
are only seven seats remaining: the arches 
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over them are carved in a most exquisite 
style. 

Observe the floors of the choir and 
chancel: here lie the remains of many a 
gallant knight. At the high altar Alex- 
ander II. was buried. On its south side is 
the grave of St. Waldevus, also James, sec- 
ond Earl of Douglas, who fell at Otterburn, 
and William Douglas, ‘‘The Dark Knight 
of Liddesdale.”? The heart of Robert the 
Bruce is said to have been interred here, 
when his friend Douglas had made an in- 
effectual attempt to carry it to the Holy 
Land. 

A flat, mossy stone is pointed out as the 
grave of the famous wizard Michael Scott, 
whose magic books were buried with him, 
and whose funeral is described by the monk 
in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel :” 

“IT buried him on St. Michael's night, 
When the bell tolled one, ani the moon was 
bright; 
And I dug his chamber among the dead 
Where the floor of the chancel was stained 
with red, 
That his patron's cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave.” 
The woman who keeps the keys of the Ab- 
bey lives close by the entrance; she will 
expect a small fee. 

About three miles from the Abbey stands 
Abbotsford, situated on the banks of the 
Tweed. The plantations as well as the 
house are the creation of Sir Walter Scott. 
Of world-wide renown is this mansion ; 
not that its position or beauty are much to 
be admired, but the name of the genius 
that once inhabited it is fresh in the mem- 
ory of every individual who speaks the 
English language, and must remain so for 
ages. Abbotsford is now the property of 
Mr. Hope Scott, who married Sir Walter’s 
granddaughter. The principal apartments 
in the house are the armory, hung with 
nearly every kind of weapon. The draw- 
ing-room is a spacious apartment, rich- 
ly furnished in cedar and carved ebony: 
most of the contents were presented by 
George IV. to the poet. The dining-room 
contains many handsome portraits and 
pictures, one of which is the head of Mary 
Queen of Scots on a charger; Cromwell, 
Charles EI., etc. The library contains a 
choice collection of 20,000 volumes. Ina 
small closet off the study is a case con- 
taining the last clothes Sir Walter wore— 
white hat, plaid pantaloons, striped vest, 
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shoes, and gaiters. In a niche at the up- 
per end of the room is placed the marble 
bust of Sir Walter taken by Chantrey in 
1820. The study, which contains a few 
volumes of reference, remains nearly as 
the poet left it. Abbotsford is closed to 
visitors during the winter months. During 
the remainder of the year they are admitted 
daily from 12 A.M. to 6 P.M., except Sun- 
davs. There is no fixed charge for ad- 
mission to the house, but a shilling for a 
single individual, and two and sixpence for 
a rid is about the usual fee. 

Tower, on the way to Melrose, 
oan be visited: there is a curious mu- 
seum of relics of border history. 

Dryburgh Abbey is one of the most pict- 
uresque ruins in Scotland: it was founded 
by Hugh de Morville, Constable of Scot- 
land, during the reign of David I., 1150. 
The resident monks were Premonstraten- 
sians from Alnwick. It was burned by the 
English in 1322, and again in 1545. James 
Stuart, of the Darnley family. was its last 
abbot. He was buried unde.’ the altar. 
The structure was originally craciform, 
divided into three parts by two colonnaded 
arches. Notice a fine Norman arch, which 
was originally the western doorway. The 
traveler first seeks St. Mary's A tele, a small 
apartment at the right of the church. It 
was formerly the burial-place of the Hali- 
burtons, but was gifted in 1791 to two 
uncles of Sir Walter Scott by the Earl of 
Buchan, who were descended from the for- 
mer proprietors on the mother’s side. Sir 
Walter Scott was buried here, at his par- 
ticular request, on the 26th of September, 
1882. His wife’s tomb is on his left, bat 
they are both covered by one massive slab 
of granite, shaped so as to seem two al- 
tartombs. The simple inscription on the 
tombstone of the poet is in these words : 

‘* Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. 
Died September 21, A. D. 1832."° 
His eldest son, Colonel Sir Walter Scott, lies 
on his right, while at his feet lie the remains 
of Mr. Lockhart, his son-in-law, friend, and 
biographer. The nave of the church, which 
was 190 feet long, must have been very 
beautiful. Nearly every spot of the church, 
with the exception of St. Mary’s Aisle, is 
covered with living green. An open rail- 
ing in front protects the monuments, at the 
same time giving every facility to inspect 
them. Of the Monastery the chapter-house 


JEDBURGH. 


alone remains intact, although of greater 
antiquity than the church. 

Among the places shown to visitors is a 
cell devoted totorture. A hole is cut in the 
stone wall: into this the prisoner’s hand 
.was wedged with wood, the. hole being 
so placed that the victim could neither 
stand nor sit, bat must remain on his 
knees. In another of the cells Sir Walter 
Scott tells us the Nun of Dryburgh took up 
her abode, never quitting it until nightfall, 
when she went in search of food, having 
made a vow that she would never look 
upon the sun again until her lover’s re- 
turn. She kept her word; but he never 
retarned, having fallen in the war of 1745. 
The court-yard, with the tree in the centre, 
reminds one much of Muckross Abbey. No- 
tice opposite the entrance an old yew-iree, 

planted the same time the Abbey was built. 

At the time of the dissolution of the re- 
ligious houses the Dryburgh estates were 
granted to the Earl of Mar, from whose 
descendants it was parchased by the Earl 
of Buchan. The ruins now stand in the 
grounds of Dryburgh House, the property 
ef the Hon. Mr. Erskine. For admission 
apply at the lodge. The charge for show- 
ing the rains is one shilling for a party 
of three or under; over that, sixpence 
each. The ruins of the house where Ralph 
and Ebenezer Erskine, fathers of the Se- 
cession Church, passed their boyhood, are 
also shown inside the grounds. 

On an adjoining hill may be seen the 
colossal statue of Sir William Wallace, 
twenty-two feet high, erected by the late 
Earl of Buchan. There is also a handsome 
suspension bridge across the river, con- 
structed by the same nobleman. From 
the ferry it is three miles to Selkirk, a 
dull town with little to see. There is a 
statae of Sir Walter Scott, and one of 
Mungo Park, who was a native of the shire. 

From Melrose to Roxburgh Junction ; 
time, 25 minutes. Here there is a branch 
road to Jedburgh in 25 minutes. 

Jedburgh is the county town of Roxburgh- 
shire. Hotels, Harrow and Spread Eagle. 
The town contains 3700 inhabitants. It 
is situated on the River Jed, and has the 
appearance, as it is, of a place of great an- 
tiquity. It was at one time of much im- 
portance, and defended by a castle of great 
strength, with many towers. It was often 
the rendezvous of the Scottish armies, and 
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was repeatedly burned and pillaged by the 
English. The old castle stood on the site 
of the present jail, and was surrendered to 
England at one time as security for the 
ransom of William the Lion. It was also 
a favorite residence of the Scottish mon- 
archs from David I. to Alexander IIT. 
In the lower part of the town the old 
mansion is still shown where Queen Mary 
i lay sick for several weeks, her life being 
despaired of. She had come to Jedburgh 
to hold the assizes, and having heard that 
Bothwell had been wounded in an encount- 
er with a notorious freebooter, named John 
Elliot, and was lying ill at Hermitage Cas- 

| tle, a distance of twenty miles, she rode 

| there and back the same day, forty miles, 

' and was in consequence thrown into a vio- 
lent fever. 

The Abbey is the principal object of at- 
traction: it was founded by David I., and 
its abbots were at one time very powerful. 
It suffered much during the English wars, 
when Scotland was invaded by Edward I. 
and IIT. At the time of the Reformation 
the lands were bestowed upon Sir Andrew 
Kerr, with the title of Lord Jedburgh, and 
they are now in the possession of a de- 
scendant, the Marquis of Lothian. The 
north transept, which is entire, is appro- 
priated as a burial- place for that noble- 
man’s family. 

An excursion should be made up the Jed 
River a short distance, if staying a day at 
Jedburgh. Near by are Bonjedward and 
Mount Teviot, seats of the Marquis of 
Lothian, and Hartrigge, the mansion of 

Lord Chancellor Campbell; also Ferni- 





hurst, formerly a strong fortress, now a 
farm-house. 

Returning to Roxburgh Junction, a short 
distance from Kelso (ten minutes) notice 
on the left Floors Castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Roxburgh. Admission only on 
Wednesdays. Permits given at Kelso at 
the Branch Bank of Scotland. The castle 
is comparatively modern, dating from 1718, 
and is very beautiful. A holly-bush in 
the park marks the spot where James II. 
was killed while besieging Rorburgh Castle. 
This Jast is situated on the other side of 
the Tweed, one mile and a quarter from 
Kelso. There is very little of its ruins 
now to be seen, although at one time it was 
a fortress of considerable extent and im- 
portance. 
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Kelso. Hotels, Cross Keys and Queen's | ant, the Duke of Roxburgh, still holds 
Head. Population 4700. This town is possession. 
beautifully situated on the banks of the! A visit should be paid to the Museum, 
Tweed, and comprises four principal streets, | which is open on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
with a large square, or market-place, in the | and Fridays. 
centre. The Town Hall occupies a placein' A short distance below the town is Rose- 
the square; it was erected in 1816, and has , bank, a small house on the banks of the 
a tower from whence bells ring the chimes | Tweed, where Sir Walter Scott used to live 
and the curfew. The houses are all well | when a boy, and at Kelso his first produc- 
built, and the residents seem happy and | tions were printed. He evidently under- 
comfortable. The environs are most beau- | stood the people here well, as he says of 
tiful, and have been the subject of numer- | their religious feelinge— 
ous poets’ praise : 





‘* The Kelso men slank all away— 
¢* Bosom'd in woods where mighty rivers run, They liked not much to hymn nor pray ; 
Kelao's fair vale expands before the sun; Nor like they "t much unto this day. 
Ita rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 
And fringed with hazel winds each flowery dell. The Tweed is here crossed by a hand- 


Green spangled plains to dimpled lawns succeed, | same brid nam House 
And Tempe rises on the banka of Tweed. e . ge, which leads to Ed ah , 
Blue o'er the river Kelso's shadow lies, From Kelso to Berwick, 1 hr. 45 min. 


And copse-clad isles amid the watera rise." Passing Wark [where is situated Wart 
Castle, celebrated in border history as one 
The ruins of the Abdey are among the | of the strongest of the frontier fortress- 
most magnificent in Scotland, and the|es. It was defended by the Countess of 
church is an elegant specimen of the Ro- | Salisbury against David II., who had laid 
manesque style, verging into the Pointed. | siege to it, which he was compelled to raise. 
The Abbey was founded by David I. in| Edward III., arriving soon after, fell ia 
1128; but it was nearly half a century be- | love with the castle's beautiful defender. 
fore it was finished. King David’s eldest | It is now the property of Lady Waterford. 
son, Henry, Earl of Northumberland, was | Wark Church is deserving a visit}, we ar- 
buried here in 1162. rive at Coldstream (one mile from the sta- 
The monks were of the Order of the | tion). Hotel, Newcastle Arms. Popule- 
Benedictines, wha, being first established | tion 2450. It was in this town that Gen- 
in France, at Tiron, were called Tironenses. | eral Monk raised a regiment in 1660 to as- 
They were first settled at Selkirk, near | sist at the restoration of Charles II. It 
King David's palace, but when he became | was named the Coldstream Guards, and has 
king by the death of his brother he re-| ever since retained that denomination. It 
moved the convent to Kelso, that being | is one of the most celebrated regiments in 
nearest the royal palace, or castle, of Rox- | the British Army. 
burgh. Kelso suffered greatly during the In consequence of its proximity to En- 
wars between England and Scotland on | gland, Coldstream has, like Gretna Green, 
account of its contiguity to the English | been celebrated for the runaway matches 
frontier. It was several times destroyed and irregular marriages that have taken 
by fire, and again restored; but it owes , place there. Several Lord Chancellors of 
its present reduced condition to the Earl | England were married here, Lord Brough- 
of Hertford, who laid it waste by fire in | am among the number. 
1545. Near Coldstream is the ford of the Tweed 
After the Reformation it was for a while | where the English and Scotch armies cross- 
used as a kirk, and patched up with vulgar ' ed when making their inroads’into each 
masonry and whitewash ; but during the | other’s country. The river is now crossed 
present century this has all been removed, | by a fine bridge erected in 1766. 
and it has been much strengthened in good | Four miles from Coldstream is Seenton 
taste by its present owner. The Earl of | House, the seat of the Swinton family, re- 
Bothwell having been attainted for high- nowned in Scotch history. The estate, 
treason in 1592, the estates, which in-| with the exception of two short perioda, 
clude Kelso Abbey, were conferred on Sir | has remained in the same family since the 
Robert Kerr of Cessford, whose descend- | time of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. I¢ 
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was originally granted to the first Swinton 
for having cleared the country of the wild 
swine which infested it. Many of his de- 
scendants were famous warriors. One of 
them, Sir John Swinton, whenin the French 
service, at the battle of Beagué unhorsed 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, brother of Hen- 


ry V.: 


“ And Swinton laid the lance in rest 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet." 


Sir Walter Scott’s grandmother was a 
daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swinton. 

In the vicinity is the battle-field of 
Flodden, fought between the English and 
Scotch armies, September 9, 1513,in which 
the latter were defeated, after having at one 
time during the day been the victors. King 
James IV., his son, Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, Marmion, and many nobles of high 
rank, with ten thousand men, were left 
dead upon the field of battle. 

A short distance beyond, on a steep bank 
overhanging the river, is Norham Castle, 
formerly a place of great strength and his- 
torical importance. It was here that Ed- 
ward J. resided when called as umpire to 
settle the dispute between Bruce and Ba- 
liol relative to the crown of Scotland. He 
met the Scottish nobility in an adjoining 
held, called Hollywell Haugh. 

Berwick-on- Tweed. Hotel, Red Lion. 
(See p. 166.) 


ROUTE No. 61. 

Edinburgh to Berwick-on-Tweed, via 
Dunbar and North Berwick (South Coast). 
Time, 2 hra. 15 min.; fare, 11s. 6d.= 
$2 87}. 

Three miles from Edinburgh the Porto- 
bello junction is passed, the road to the 
right leading to Dalkeith, Melrose, etc. 

is an interesting sea-side town. 
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HappDINGTON. 


Principal hotel, Marine. It is composed 
principally of pretty villas, has a handsome 
beach, and is a favorite summer residence 
of the citizens of Edinburgh. 

Passing Inveresk Station, near which is 
Musselburg, connected with the ancient fish- 
ing village of Fisherrow by three bridges, 
one of which is supposed to be Roman. 
Near by are the Links, an extensive plain, 
covered with greensward, where the Edin- 
burgh races are run and the game of Golf 
is played. - 

Three miles beyond the village of Pres- 
tonpans is reached. It was here that the 
famous battle of Prestonpans was fought 
between the English forces and the Pre- 
tender, Prince Charles Stuart, September 
21,1745. It was decided in about fifteen 
minutes, the Pretender being the conquer- 
or. The royal army lost five hundred men, 
the Pretender about fifty. Near the same 
place, on the banks of a small river called 
Pinkie, the battle of that name was fought 
in 1547, in which it is said the Scots lost 
ten thousand men, and the English, un- 
der the Protector Somerset, only two hun- 
dred! Some distance on the right is Car- 
berry Hill, where Queen Mary surrendered 
to the rebel nobles, whence she was con- 
veyed to Lochleven. 

Two miles farther Sefon House is passed. 
This is a modern mansion ; it stands on the 
site of the former magnificent palace of the 
Setons, for many centuries Earls of Win- 
toun or Lords of Seton. The fifth Lord Se- 
ton was a great friend and warm adherent 
of Mary Queen of Scots, who wished to pro- 
mote him to an earldom, which he declined. 

The last carl was attainted on account 
of the rebellion of 1715, when every thing 
he possessed was sold; and later the famous 
castle, where Mary repaired, after the mur- 
der of Darnley, in company with Bothwell 
and other gay courtiers, has been removed, 
and nothing now remains but the church 
(never completed) to attest the greatness 
of the Setons. 

At the station Longnidry, a branch road 
(four and a half miles) leads to //addington, 
the capital town of East Lothian, contain- 
ing 4000 inhabitants. Hotel, George. On 
the southern side of the town is a fine old 
Gothic ruin of a Franciscan church. This 
is one of the principal grain markets in 
Scotland. 

About a mile to the south of Haddington 
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is Lennor Love, a seat of Lord Blantyre, 
and, within sight, Coalstoun House, the seat 
of the Earl of Dalhousie. 

A portion of Haddington is called Gif- 
ford Gate: this was the birthplace of John 
Knox. 

Five miles south of Gifford is Yester 
House, the seat of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
The old castle stands on a small peninsula, 
and was called ‘‘ Hobgoblin Hall”’ or ‘‘ Bo 
Hall” in olden times, on account of a ca- 
pacious cavern said to have been formed 
by magic art—probably built for supply- 
ing water to the castle from the adjoining 
stream, whose bed is above the level of the 
cavern : 

“I would, Sir Knight, your longer stay 

Gave you that cavern to sufvey: 

Of lofty roof and ample size, 
Beneath the castle deep it lies. 

To hew the living rock profound, 
The floor to pave, the arch to round, 
There never toiled a mortal arm — 


It all was wrought by word and charm." 
Marmion. 


Drem Junction. <A branch railway, five 
miles long, leads to North Berwick. Hotel, 
Royal. This town is finely situated on the 
Firth of Forth, and is a favorite resort dur. 
ing the summer for bathing, on account of 
its fine beach. The principal occupation 
of the inhabitants is herring-fishing. About 
three miles south of the town rises the con- 
ical hill called North Berwick Law. It is 
about 600 feet high, from the summit of 
which there is a magnificent view: 


** And now when close at hand she saw 
North Berwick’s tower and lofty Law." 


An excursion should be made to Bass 
Rock, two miles from the shore (if the 
weather is pleasant). This most singular 
rock rises 400 feet out of the water. It is 
remarkable for the immense quantity of 
sea-fowl which inhabit it, especially solan 
geese, which are shot for their feathers. 
There was formerly a castle on the rock, 
where prisoners were confined during the 
wars with England. Boats may be hired 
at Canty Bay, one and a half miles from 
Berwick. Fare, six shillings for a party. 

The object of coming to North Berwick 
is mostly to visit the ruins «f the famous 
Castle of Tantallon, the stronghold of the 
Douglas family. 

Every reader of Scott's ‘‘Marmion”’ 
must remember the celebrated parting in- 
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terview between Douglas and Marmion in 
the court-yard of this castle— 


‘*On the carl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercanic the ashen hue of age; 
Fierce he broke forth, ‘And darest thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den? a Douglas in his 

hall ? 

And hop’st thou then unscathed to go? 
No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, No! 
Up, wardera, ho! let the portcullis fall.’” 


The best description of what the castle 
was is given in Sir Walter’s own words: 


‘¢ Broad, massive, high, and stretehing far, 
And held impregnable in war, 
On a projecting rock they rose, 
And round three sides the ocean flows ; 
The fourth did battled walls incloge, 
And double mound and fosse. 
By narrow drawbridge, outworks strong, 
‘rhrough studded gatcs an entrance long, 
To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately eqnare: 
Around were lodgings fit and fair 
Ani towers of various form, 
Which on the court projected far 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was square keep, there turret high, 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 
Whence oft the warder could descry 
The gathering ocean storm.” 


The piers of the old drawbridge are still 
to be seen, but the principal entrance has 
been broken up, and the northern walls 
appear as if they would soon tumble down. 

After Douglas, Ear} of Angus, was ban- 
ished in 1526, the castle héld out against 
James V. The castle was eventually de- 
stroyed by General Monk. At the com- 
mencement of the 18th century the Duke 
of Douglas sold the estate to Sir Haugh Dal- 
rymple, in whose descendants’ possession it 
still remains. 

Returning to Drem Junction, we pase 
the ruins of Dirleton Castle, near which is 
Athelstane, where Home, the author of 
‘¢ Douglas,” was minister, and whence he 
was expelled for writing that work. Some 
distance to the right is Hatles Castle, where 
Queen Mary spent a portion of her honey- 
moon with Bothwell. 

Linton Station, near which is 
ham House, the seat of the Earl of Haddin g- 
ton; and five miles beyond is Belh 
from which Lord Belhaven takes his title ; 
thence to 

Dunbar. Hotel, St. George, near the sta— 
tion. Population 3050. This town was 
created a royal burgh by David IT., on ac 
count of the celebrated defense made by 


CaSTLE OF DUNBAR. 


its castle when under the command of 
Black Agnes, Countess of March, against 
an English army under the Earl of Salis- 
bury. The siege lasted six weeks, when 
the English were compelled to abandon 
the attempt to take the castle. 

The Castle of Dunbar is of great antiq- 
tity. It was.bestowed as early as 1072 
on Patrick, Earl of Northumberland, by 
Malcolm Canmore, and remained in pos- 
session of that family until 1434. Edward 
Il. fied hither after his defeat at Bannock- 
burn. In 1567 Queen Mary gave the 
keeping of this important fortress to Both- 
well, and here she twice sought refuge, 
once after the murder of Rizzio, and again 
after her escape from Borthwick Castle, 
whence as a page she accompanied Both- 
well, A few days later she surrendered 
at Carberry Hill, when this castle was de- 
stroyed by the order of the Regent Murray. 

On the west of the town are the re- 
mains of a monastery of Grayfriars. The 
only modern building of any importance 
is a church, erected 1820, on the site of the 
old collegiate church. It contains a mon- 
ument to George Home, Earl of Dunbar. 
Near the town of Dunbar two important 
battles were fought, in both of which the 
Seots were defeated ; viz., in 1296, when 
Edward I. defeated Baliol, and on the 3d of 
September, 1651, when Cromwell defeated 
General David Leslie, on which occasion 
ten thousand prisoners were taken by the 
English. This was a simple case of bad 
management on tle part of Leslie, as 
Cromwell’s army at one time was com- 
pletely in the power of the Scottish forces. 

Passing Jnnerwick, where on the right 
may be seen the remains of Thornton and 
Innerwick Towers, both destroyed by the 
English in 1547, we see Broxbourne House, 
one of the seats of the Duke of Roxburgh, 
which Cromwell used as his head-quarters 
before the battle of Dunbar. 

Between Innerwick and Cockburnspath 
stands Dunglas House, built on the site of 
an old castle which was originally the 
stronghold of the Earls of Home, and still 
gives one of its titles to that family. It 
was destroyed in 1640 by the explosion of 
the powder magazine, on which occasion 
the Earl of Haddington and numerous per- 
sons of distinction were killed. 

Five miles farther is Reston Junction, 
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to Melrose, Earlston, anu Newton St. Bos- 
well. 

Three and a half miles in the direction 
of Dunse is Coldingham, so remarkable for 
the ruins of its priory, celebrated in border 
history. It is said to have been estab- 
lished by St. Abb at the commencement 
of the seventh century. St. Abb was a 
nun, Ebba, who fled from the Prince of 
Northumbria, who wished to marry her: 
having been miraculously saved by the 
rising of the tide, she founded a nunnery, 
and became its first abbess. In the ninth 
century the nunnery was attacked by the 
Danes, and the nuns, to save themselves 
from violation, cut off their noses and lips, 
when the Danes, in revenge, burned the 
nunnery, nuns and all. On its site King 
Edgar built the priory, which was once of 
great extent and magnificence, and be- 
came extremely rich and powerful. At 
the commencement of the present century, 
in taking down one of the corner towers, 
a skeleton of a woman was discovered, 
standing upright, supposed to be a nun of 
easy virtue: 

*¢ And now the blind old abbot roce 
To speak the chapter's doom 


On those the wall was to inclose 
Alive within the tomb.” 


About two miles northeast from Cold- 
ingham is the celebrated promontory call- 
ed St. Abb’s Head, one side of which is oc- 
cupied as a light-house; on the other are 
the ruins of a monastery. 

An excursion should be made to Fast 
Castle, which is the Wolf’s Crag of the 
‘* Bride of Lammermoor :” 

‘* The roar of the sea had long announced 
their approach to the cliffs, on the summit 
of which, like the nest of some sea-eagle, 
the founder of the fortalice had perched his 
eyrie. The pale moon, which had hitherto 
been contending with flitting clouds, now 
shone out, and gave them a view of the 
solitary and naked tower, situated on a 
projecting cliff that beetled on the German 
Ocean. On three sides the rock was pre- 
cipitous; on the fourth, which was that 
toward the land, it had been originally 
fenced by an artificial ditch and draw- 
bridge, but the latter was broken down 
and ruinous, and the former had been in 
part filled up, so as to allow passage for a 
horseman into the narrow court-yard, en- 


whence there is a direct road via Dunse | circled on two sides with low offices and 
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stables, partly ruinous, and closed on the 
landward front by a low embattled wall, 
while the remaining side of the quadrangle 
was occupied by the tower itself, which, 
tall and narrow, and built of a grayish 
stone, stood glimmering in the moonlight, 
like the sheeted spectre of some huge giant. 
A wilder or more disconsolate dwelling it 
was perhaps difficult to conceive. The 
sombrous and heavy sound of the billows, 
successively dashing against the rocky 
beach, at a profound distance, was to the 
ear what the landscape was to the eye—a 
symbol of unvaried and monotonous mel- 
ancholy, not unmingled with horror.”’ 

This castle was at one time the strong- 
hold of the Home family; afterward it 
came into the possession of Logan of Restal- 
rig, who was implicated in the Gowrie con- 
spiracy. After his death, his body was ex- 
humed and tried for high-treason, and found 
guilty, when all his possessions were for- 
feited. 

Seven miles farther the ruins of Lam- 
berton Kirk are passed. It was here, in 
1503, that the marriage by proxy between 
James IV. and Margaret, daughter of Hen- 
ry VII., took place, which was the origin 
of the union of the two kingdoms. The 
ceremony took place later at Holyrood, in 
Edinburgh. 

It was here that the toll-gate keeper 
performed the marriage ceremony for run- 
away couples, as at Gretna Green. 

Before arriving at Berwick, the railway 
passes over a magnificent structure built 
over the River Tweed from the castle hill 
to the Tweedmouth side. This viaduct, 
constructed by Mr. Robert Stephenson, is 
2000 feet in length and 125 high; it has 
28 arches, cost $600,000, and is one of the 
finest works of the kind in Great Britain. 

Berwick-on- Tweed. Hotels, Red Lion 
and King’s Arms. Population 15,500. In 
former times this was a most important 
town, standing as it did on the frontier of 
both England and Scotland. It was ceded 
to England in 1482, but was made inde- 
pendent of both countries by Henry VIII. 
During the border wars it was continually 
taken and retaken by both England and 
Scotland. Baliol was here crowned King 
of Scotland by Edward I. It was be- 
sieged by Edward I. in 1296, when a great 
slaughter of its citizens took place at its 
capture ; also by Edward III. in 1382. 
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The walls are now a favorite walk of 
the citizens, but the flanks of the bastions 
are in ruins, and there is very little to in- 
duce the traveler to enter. Ten miles 
from Berwick is Holy Island, on which are 
the ruins of Lindisfarne Abbey, one of the 
earliest seats of Christianity in Great 
Britain. 

Railway to Edinburgh, 57} miles; to 
London, 342 miles. Time, 8 and 9 hours; 
fare, first class, £3 =—$16. 


ROUTE No. 62. 

Glasgow to Carlisle, via Kilmarnock and 
Dumfries. Distance, 125 miles; fare, 188. 
3d. = $3 81; time, 5 hrs. 30 min. 

To Dalry Junction. See Route No. 44. 

The first place of importance is 

Kilmarnock. Hotel, George. Popula- 
tion 23,000. This is one of the principal 
towns in Ayrshire, and is noted for its 
manufactures of carpets, shawls, and boots 
and shoes. It is also noted from the fact 
that the first poems published by Robert 
Burns were published in this town, and 
here resided his warmest and dearest 
friends. Railway to Troon, nine miles; 
to Ayr, fifteen miles. One milefrom Kil- 
marnock is Dean Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Earls of Kilmarnock, the last of 
whom was executed in 1745. 

At Hurlford Junction an excursion should 
be made to Galston, near which is Loudon 
Castle, purchased in 1868 by the Marquis 
of Bute from the Marquis of Hastings for 
one and a half million of dollars. The 
grounds are charming. Six miles from 
here is Loudon Hill, where Bruce in 1307 
defeated the Earl of Pembroke in a pitched 
battle. 

Seven and a half miles from Hurlford 
Junction, and Mauchine is reached. Ho- 
tel, Loudon Arms. See Route No. 44. 
This town is situated about one mile from 
the River Ayr, and eleven miles from the 
town of Ayr, and is noted for being the 
spot where Burns spent the three most 
eventful years of his life. After the death 
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of William Barns, his father, he removed 
with his brother, mother, and family to 
Mossgiel, a farm that he and his brother 
Gilbert had taken, situated about one mile 
north of Mauchline. Here he lived from 
the age of twenty-five to twenty-eight, and 
bere he wrote his principal poems. The 
farm consisted of one hundred and twelve 
acres; but Burns only nominally worked 
upon it. It is said in Mauchline that he 
was ‘‘ fond of his toddy,’’ and was a “‘ wick- 
ed de’il,” and his reputation was getting 
very bad; in fact, he was on the point of 
leaving the country for the West Indies, 
when the hastily prepared Kilmarnock 
edition of his poems commenced to attract 
euch attention that he was advised to go to 
Edinburgh and superintend another and 
completer edition. He did so, and burst 
forth on the literary world a star of the 
first magnitude. While in Mauchline he 
fell in love with Jean Armour, the daugh- 
ter of a stone-mason; and after great diffi- 
eulty, and mucla opposition on the part of 
her relatives, they were married in the old 
Manachline Castle, the house where Burns's 
friend Gavin Hamilton lived. The house 
up the lane, beyond the Whiteford Arms 
Inn, is pointed out as Mrs. Burns’s resi- 
dence before her marriage. The church 
and church-yard are the principal objects 
of interest in the town. The church-yard 
is the scene of the ‘‘ Holy Fair,” and op- 
posite is the cottage of ‘‘ Posie Nansie,’’ 
where the ‘‘ Jolly Beggars” held forth. 

For a description of the ‘ Braes of Bal- 
lochmyle ’’ (distant two miles from Mauch- 
line), and other localities of Burns, see 
Route No. 44. 

Leaving Mauchline, the road pasges over 
“Ayr Water” by a splendid viaduct 200 
feet high, and of a single arch, and four 
and a half miles farther arrives at Auch- 
taleck Junction, whence there are branch 
roads,on one side to Ayr (see Route No. 
44), and on the other to Muirkirk, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. There are some fur- 
paces here belonging to the Bairds. Three 
tuiles from the junction, on the same road, 
is Lugar, near which, at Aira’s Moss, is the 
scene of a battle between the Royalists and 
Covenanters. An obelisk has been erected 
to Richard Cameron, one of the leaders. 

Three miles from the station is Auchin- 
leck House, the residence of the Boswell 
family. James Boswell (Johnson’s com- 
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panion and biographer) lived here. His 
father was Lord Auchinleck, a Judge of 
Sessions. 

Continuing on the route to Dumfries, 
in five minutes Old Cummick Junction is 
passed, near which is Dumfries I/ouse, one 
of the seats of the Marquis of Bute. 

Fifteen miles farther is Sanquhar, for- 
merly a place of considerable importance. 
In the 17th century the citizens, who were 
mostly Covenanters, renounced their alle- 
giance to the king, declaring war against 
him. To the south of the town may be seen 
the ruins of anold castle. Two miles hence 
is Elliock, the birthplace of the ‘‘ Admir- 
able Crichton,’’ so called on account of his 
universal accomplishments. 

Passing through a tunnel over four thou- 
sand feet long, and then over a magnificent 
viaduct, Carron Bridge is reached; two 
miles from which is Morton Castle, situ- 
ated on the margin of a deep vale. It was 
founded at the commencement of the 11th 
century by De Morville, and was in the 
possession of Baliol when his property was 
confiscated. Bruce made a grant of it to 
the Regent Murray, who lived here during 
the reign of David II. It again passed 
into the possession of the Douglas family, 
whence they took the title of Earl of Mor- 
ton. It is now the property of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. 

Three miles from Carron Bridge is Thorn- 
hill Station. (The town is about a mile 
from the station.) Hotel, Buccleuch Arms. 
A rather neat little place. Thornhill Sta- 
tion is also the station for Drumlanrig Cas- 
tle, the principal seat of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry, which occupies a 
fine position about four miles from the sta- 
tion. The castle, which is built of red 
stone, was erected in 1685 by the first Duke 
of Queensberry, minister of James IT. The 
flower- gardens extend in terraces to the 
banks of the Nith, one of the most lovely 
rivers in the south of Scotland. The park, 
which is of great extent and beauty, con- 
tains numerous charming walks, on one 
of which is Tébbers Castle, reduced to ruins 
by Bruce in 1311, and supposed to be of 
Roman origin. 

The monuments of the Queensberry fam- 
ily are contained in the church of Duris- 
deer. 

Three and a half miles from Thornhill 
is Closeburn Station, near which is Closeburn 
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Castle, an ancient seat of the Kirkpatrick 
family. The Empress Eugénie is mater- 
nally descended from this family. Near 
the station is the Wallace School, one of the 
best in Scotland. 

Crossing the River Nith at Auldgirth 
Station by a handsome bridge, we arrive at 
Dalswinton, near Holyrood Station (where 
once stood an abbey, founded by Devorgil- 
la Baliol). This was formerly the residence 
of the Millers, and Patrick Miller, as early 
as 1788, made the experiment of propelling 
a small steamer by steam on the adjoining 
lake. The steamer is still to be seen in the 
park. 

Three miles further and we arrive at 
Dumfries. Hotels, Queensberry and King’s 
Arms. This town is situated on the left 
bank of the River Nith, and contains 15,500 
inhabitants. Its principal commerce is in 
cattle and sheep, with considerable manu- 
factories of woolens and tweeds. About 
the beginning of the 12th century it be- 
came a royal burgh. Nearly a century 
later Devorgilla erected a monastery for 
Franciscan friars, and built a bridge across 
the Nith forthe purpose of endowing by toll- 
age the religious institution. This bridge, 
which is considered the oldest in Scotland, 
consisted originally of thirteen arches, only 
six of which now remain. A new bridge 
was erected in 1795, and only foot - passen- 
gers now cross the old one. On the site of 
Grayfriars’ Church formerly stood the cas- 
tle erected by Edward I. It was in the 
church of the monastery that Red Comyn 
stood when murdered by Bruce. Comyn 
was brother-in-law of Bruce, also his rival 
for the crown of Scotland; but being de- 
tected in holding treasonable correspond- 
ence with the English king, Bruce and 
some friends hurried to Dumfries to de- 
mand an explanation. The meeting took 
place in the church before the high altar. 
Bruce accused him of falsehood and treach- 
ery, and high words having followed, Bruce 
stabbed him to the heart in a fit of passion, 
and hurrying from the church met bis 
friend, the head of the Kirkpatricks, say- 
ing, ‘‘I doubt I have slain Comyn.’’-- 
“You doubt,” said Kirkpatrick; “I'll 
make sure;’’ and went in and finished 
the bloody work. 

Dumfries is better known to-day by the 
English-speaking world as the place where 
the poet Robert Burns spent the last years 
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of his life than by any other reason. The 
house is shown in which he lived, after he 
gave up the farm at Ellisland, for eighteen 
months, when following his avocation of 
exciseman ; it is situated at the bottom 
of Bank Street. Also the one where he 
spent the last three years of his life, and 
where he died, July 21, 1796, in Burns 
Street. His widow lived in the same dwell- 
ing for thirty years after his death, and 
survived him thirty-eight vears. The 
house is kept as nearly as possible in the 
same state as when occupied by the poet. 

The monument erected to the memory of 
Burns is situated in the old church-yard 
of St. Michael’s Church, It was built by 
public subscription, and consists of a Gre- 
cian temple, containing a sculpture by 
Turnarelli, representing the genius of Scot- 
land investing Burns with her inspiring 
mantle. Burns was originally buried at 
the northern corner of the church-yard, but 
there not being sufficient room to erect the 
monument there, his body was removed 
nineteen years later to the present site of 
the mausoleum. 

There arc several very interesting ex- 
cursions in the vicinity of Dumfries. 

Lincluden Abbey, situated one mile and 
a half from Dumfries, close to Lincluden 
House. The abbey was originally a con- 
vent for Benedictine nuns, but owing tothe 
immorality of its inmates it was suppressed 
by Archibald, Earl of Bothwell, and after- 
ward became a college. The roofless chap- 
el, whichexhibits some traces of beautifully 
carved work, contains a monument to Mar- 
garet, Countess of Douglas, daughter of 
Robert IIT. 

Eight miles south of Dumfries is situated 
New or Sweetheart Abbey, so called from its 
being the repository of the heart of Jobn 
Baliol. The abbey was founded by bis 
wife Devorgilla in 1273, for the monks of 
the Cistercian order. After her husband's 
death, she carried his heart at all times in 
her bosom, and requested that it should be 
buried with her, which was done, and she 
was herself buried here. The tower of the 
abbey is almost perfect. The style is the 
Early English, but the windows are pointed. 
The church was cruciform in shape; the 
main arches are nearly all perfect. 

On the opposite or east side of the river, 
nine miles from Dumfries, on the shore of 
the Solway Firth, is situated Cucrlaverock 
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Castle, a most interesting and picturesque 
structure. It was for a long time the chief 
seat of the Maxwells, Earls of Nithsdale, in 
whose family it still remains. It was be- 
sieged and taken in 1300 by Edward I. in 
person, and thirteen years afterward re- 
taken by Brace. It was destroyed by the 
Earl of Sussex in 1570, and restored the 
following century. Its principal feature 
is one of the round towers of the triangle, 
called Murdoch’s Tower, on account of 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, having been 
confined in it previous to his execution at 

Over the arch of the entrance gate is the 
crest of the Maxwells, with the motto, ‘I 
bid ye fair ;” also the date of the last re- 


pairs. 

In Caerlaverock church-yard Sir Walter 
Scott erected a monument to Old Mortality. 

Eight miles from Dumfries we pass Ruth- 
well Station, two miles south of which, in 
the manse garden, is a famous sculptured 
cross, supposed to be as early as the 7th 
century, and considered the most impor- 
tant Runic production in Great Britain. In 
the church-yard there is a tomb to a Mr. 
Young, who lived about the middle of the 
16th century, and died leaving thirty-one 
children—all by the same wife. 

About one mile to the west is Comlangan 
Castle, surrounded by an extensive forest, 
formerly the residence of the Earls of Mans- 
field. 


After passing Cummertrees, near which 
is Kinmont House,one of the seats of the 
Marquis of Queensberry, Annan is reached. 
Hotel, Queensberry Arms. Population 3200. 
The town is situated on the left bank of 
tbe River Annan, which empties into the 
Solway Firth just below the town. It was 
created a royal burg by King Robert 
Brace, and ranks as one of the most an- 
cient towns in Scotland. Hugh Clapper- 
ton, the celebrated African traveler, was a 
native of this place. It was here that Ba- 
liol summoned the barons to meet him aft- 
er he had been crowned at Scone, when he 
was surprised by Douglas at the head of a 
large cavalry force, and was obliged to fly 
for his life on a bare-backed horse and un- 
attended. 

At the junction of the Dumfries and 
the Caledonian Railway on Sark River, the 
boundary-line between England and Scot- 
land, is situated Gretna Green, a small strag- 
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gling village, with a small roadside inn of 
world-wide notoriety as a favorite temple 
of Hymen: owing to the difference between 
the marriage laws of Scotland and England, 
any one could here legally perform the 
marriage ceremony. A tobacconist for 
many years performed the rites, and on 
hundreds of occasions was closing his book 
when the sound of the swift pursuers was 
heard in the distance, just in time to be too 
late. Since 1856 these marriages have been 
suppressed by Act of Parliament. 
Carlisl. See ‘‘ England.” 


ROUTE No. 63. 

Edinburgh to Carlisle (direct), via Cale- 
donian Railway. This route is not con- 
sidered so interesting as the ‘‘ Waverley 
Route” (Route No. 65, via Melrose, Selkirk, 
and Hawick), there being no considerable 
place on the line, but there are many of 
secondary importance. The distance is 101 
miles; time by express, 2 hrs. 25 min. ; or- 
dinary trains, 3 hrs. 5 min. and 4 hrs. 20 
min.; fare, 16s. = $4. 

A few miles from Edinburgh, on the 
right, Dalmahoy Park is reached. This is 
the seat of the Earl of Morton. Among 
the curiosities of the mansion are the keys 
of Lochleven Castle, found in the lake after 
the escape of Queen Mary. 

At the Kirknewton Junction is Calder 
House, the seat of Lord Torphichen, finely 
situated on the banks of the Marieston 
Water. A room is here shown where John 
Knox first administered the Holy Com- 
munion in the Protestant manner. 

Passing Carstairs Junction, supposed to 
have been a Roman station, Carstairs 
House, a fine modern mansion, situated be- 
tween the station and the River Clyde, is 
visible. It contains some fine pictures by 
ancient and modern masters. At Syming- 
ton Junction a branch line diverges to Pee- 
bles and Melrose ; near it may be seen the 
ruined tower of Lamington, a part of the 
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possessions of the wife of Sir William Wal- 
lace, who married the heiress of Lamington. 
It was here that Robert Burns left the fol- 
lowing epigram on a seat in the church, 
where the proceedings did not seem to take 
his fancy : 
** As cauld a wind as ever blew; 
A caulder kirk, and in’t but few; 


As cauld a minister's c’er spak — 
Ye'll a’ be het cre I come back.” 


Passing Absngton Station, situated at 
the junction of the Clyde and Glengonner, 
on the right may be seen the seat of Sir 
Edward Colebrook. This is considered an 
excellent locality for fishing. Gold mines 
were worked here about the middle of the 
16th century. 

Three miles farther the village of Craw- 
ford is passed, close to which stands the 
ruins of Lindsay Tower, formerly the seat 
of the Earls of Crawford. 

Winding through the Lowther Hills, 
from which the Rivers Clyde, Tweed, and 
Annan take their rise, we pass near Beat- 
tock Station the ruins of A uchencass Castle, 
once the stronghold of the Regent Murray. 

Two miles from Beattock Station, by 
omnibus, is the dull but interesting town 
of Moffat. Hotel, Annandale Arms. It is 
particularly noted for its mineral waters, 
and during the summer months a consider- 
able number of persons resort here for the 
purpose of drinking them and making ex- 
cursions in the vicinity, the air of the local- 
ity being considered healthy and bracing. 
The mineral spring is called Moffat's Well, 
and is situated on a gentle acclivity about 
one mile and a half from the town. The 
smell and taste of the water are in the high- 
est degree disagreeable. The mountains 
in the vicinity are the highest in Scotland 
(Hartfell), to the peaks of many of them 
excursions can be made, and the walks and 
drives in the neighborhood are exceedingly 
interesting, one of which is to the De’il’s 
Beef Tub, a semicircular hollow of great 
depth, where the River Annan takes it rise. 
Six miles from Moffat are the interesting 
ruins of Lochwood Tower, an ancient resi- 
dence of the Johnstones of Annandale. It 
was built about the 14th century ; but was 
destroyed in 1585 by the Maxwells, who 
with the Johnstones embroiled the peace 
of the country for many years, each party 
claiming the wardenship of the Western 
Marches. 
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One of the loveliest excursions is that to 
Loch Skene, St. Mary’s Loch, and Yarrow 
by the ‘‘ Gray Mare’s Tail,” and Craigie- 
burn, through the vale of Moffat's Water. 
The house of Craigieburn is alluded tv in 
one of Burns's songs : 

‘* Sweet fa’s the eve on Craigieburn, 

And blithe awakes the morrow ; 

But a the pride o' spring’s return 
Can yield me naught but sorrow.” 


Loch Skene, from which issues the wa- 
terfall of the Gray Mare’s Tail, is about one 
mile long and nearly one half wide. The 
cataract is one of the highest and finest in 
Scotland (200 feet). Sir Walter Scott gives 
a glowing description of both this and the 
lake in his second canto of ‘‘ Marmion :” 

*¢ There eagles scream from isle to shore; 

Down all the rocks the torrents roar; 

O'er the black waves inceseant driven, 

Dark mista infect the summer heaven. 

Through the rude barriers of the lake, 

Away its hurrying wuters break, 

Faster and whiter dash and curl, 

Till down yon dark abyas they hurl. 

Rises the fog-smoke white as snow, 

Thunders the viewless stream below, 

Driving, as if condemned to lave 

Some demon's subterrancan cave, 

Who, prison'd by enchanter’s spell, 

Shakes the dark rock with groan and yell. 
e * € 


Where, deep, deep down, and far within, 
‘Tofls with the rocks the roaring linn; 
Then issuing forth one foamy wave, 
And wheeling round the giant’s grave, 
White as the snowy charger’s tail, 
Drives down the pasa of Moffatdale.” 


A coach passes daily during the summer 
to Selkirk through the valley, past Thirl- 
stane House and Etirick House,where James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was born. 

Passing Wamphray and NM 
Stations, Lockerby is reached. This place 
is noted for its sheep and cattle fairs, which 
are principally held in August. Near the 
town there is another ruined castle of the 
Johnstones. There is a branch road hence 
to Dumfries, fifteen miles distant. Trav- 
elers returning from Edinburgh, who have 
not visited Dumfries, should change cars 
here. 

Four miles from the station of Locker- 
by, near Lochmaden Station, was the birth- 
place (by some disputed) of Robert Bruce. 
The castle in which he was born was pull- 
ed down, and a larger one erected on a 
small peninsula east of Castle Loch. Noth- 
ing now remains but a pile of rubbish. 

Ecclefechan Staton, near which Carlyle 
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was born, and which is immortalized by 
Burns in his ‘‘ Lass of Ecclefechan.” Near 
this is a tower of Hoddam House, opposite 
which is the ‘‘ Tower of Repentance,"’ built 
by one of the ancestors of Lord Herries. 
Kirkpatrick is now reached, prettily sit- 
uated on the banks of the Kirtle. A short 
distance from this point is the ruined 
eburch of Kirkconnell, the scene of the 
ballad, ‘‘ Fair Helen of Kirkconnell Lee.”’ 
Gretna Green, see Route No. 62 toCarlisle. 


ROUTE No. 64 


Edinburgh to Melrose and Galashiels Jene- 
ton, a Peebles. Time, 2 hrs. 40 min.; 
fare, 60. 8d. — €2 70. 

Dalkeith, Hatthornden, and Roslin are 
described in the excursions in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, and Melrose in Route No. 
6. If these places have been visited in 
the order given, and the excursion No. 60 
made direct, there is not much to be seen 
in this route with the exception of Peebles. 

Three miles from Edinburgh, close by 
Niddry Station, is seen the ruins of Cratg- 
sillar Castle, situated on an eminence, and 
surrounded by fine old trees. It is not 
known by whom it was originally built ; 
bat being burned by the English after the 
battle of Pinkie in 1555, it was much en- 
larged at that time, and greatly surpassed 
the generality of Scottish castles of that 
period. The present ruins consist of a 
square tower in the centre, one in front, 
and two behind, with smaller ones at the 
corners. Tho outer court is defended by 
strong walls, then exterior walls and moat, 
a part of which may still be seen. It was 
ranch used as a royal residence, and was 
the scene of numerous historical incidents. 
Here John, Earl of Mar, brother of James 
IIl., was imprisoned in 1477, and bled to 
death, having torn off his bandages in a fit 
of delirium. James V. resided here during 
his minority, as did also Queen Mary sev- 
eral months after the murder of Rizzio, 
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and here she was brought as a prisoner 
after the battle of Carberry. A small 
room of Mary’s is shown, where Bothwell, 
Murray, and Lethington plotted the mur- 
der of Darnley. Since the Revolution the 
property has been in the possession of the 
Gilmour family. 

There is a small branch railway which 
leads to the village of Lasswade, an enter- 
prising little place, prettily situated on the 
bank of the Esk River. It was a favorite 
residence of Sir Walter Scott. De Quincey, 
and the poet Drummond both lie buried in 
its church-yard. 

Three miles farther is Hawthornden Sta- 
tion, described in Edinburgh and vicin- 
ity. Admittance daily, except Sunday 
and Thursday. Fee, one shilling. Ros- 
lm Station—see Edinburgh—is about one 
mile and a half from the chapel. 

Pennicuik, situated one mile from the 
station on the banks of the Esk. The 
principal paper-mill of Scotland is in this 
town, and deserves a visit. Penntcuik 
House, the seat of the Clerk family, is a 
handsome Grecian edifice, well worth a 
visit. It contains an excellent collection 
of paintings and numerous historical and 
Roman relics. The principal apartment is 
“‘Ossian’s Hall,’’ the ceiling being beauti- 
fully painted by Runciman. The scen- 
ery is beautifal, and the pleasure-grounds 
of the most ornamental character: con- 
spicuous is an obelisk to the memory of 
Allan Ramsay. About three miles from 
Pennicuik is Newhall, described in Ram- 
say’s drama. On the way to which is 
Habbie’s How— 


‘6 Gane far'er up the burn to Habbic's How, 
W herea’ the sweets o' spring and summer grow ; 
There ‘tween twa birks, out ower a little linn, 
The water fa's and maks a singin’ din; 
A pool breast ned neath as clear as gines, 
Kisses wi’ easy whirls the bord'ring graze.” 


Passing Eddlestone Station, where there 
are some ancient forts, and near which are 
the Miélkeston Rings, the largest ancient 
camp in the country, we arrive at Peebles. 
Hotel, Tontine. This town is prettily sit- 
uated on the banks of the Tweed, and con- 
tains 2100 inhabitants. It is divided into 
two parts by the Eddlestone River, con- 
nected by a bridge. It was an occasional 
residence of the kings of Scotland, and 
was the scene of the poem of James I., 
‘¢ Pebles to the Play.” 
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The principal object of incerest in the 
town is the Chambers Institute, an old res- 
idence of the Queensberry family, restored 
with much taste, and converted into a pub- 
lic institution, containing a library of 
10,000 volumes, galleries filled with casts 
from the antique, a museum well stocked 
with objects of interest. It contains a 
large hall, with portraits of James I., Queen 
Victoria, and of the donor, Mr. William 
Chambers, of Glenormeston, the publisher. 
The old Cross of Peebles, which formerly 
stood in High Street, has been removed to 
the court of the Institute. The building 
bears the following inscription: ‘‘ This ed- 
ifice, successively the property of the 
Cross Church; Hays, Lords Yester, Earls 
of Tweeddale; the Douglases, Earls of 
March, and the fourth Duke of Queens- 
berry, was finally acquired by William 
Chambers; and for the purpose of social 
improvement presented by him to his native 
town, 1857.” 

Mungo Park, the celebrated African 
traveler, was at one time a resident of 
Peebles, and practiced as a surgeon in 
High Street. 

The vale of Tweed is thickly studded 
with castles and fortresses, erected to pre- 
vent the marauding freebooters from the 
English border. One of the principal is 
Nidpath Castle, situated on a high rock 
projecting over the bank of the Tweed, 
about one mile from Peebles. It was at 
one time the chief residence of the Fraser 
family, one of the most powerful in Scot- 
land, the last of whom, Sir Simon Fraser, 
was a great friend of Wallace, who with 
Comyn, in 1302, defeated on Roslin Moor 
three divisions of the English army on the 
same day. The estates came by marriage 
into possession of the Earls of Tweeddale, 
or their ancestors. The second earl, who 
declared for Charles IJ., held out longer 
here against Cromwell than any other 
stronghold of the Forth. It was afterward 
purchased by the Duke of Queensberry, 
in whose family it remained until the 
death of the last duke, or ‘' Old Q.,’’ as he 
was politely called, in 1810. This noble- 
man, to spite the Earl of Wemyss, his heir 
of entail, had all the beautiful woods cut 
down, among which was a magnificent av- 
enue of old trees by which the castle was 
approached, which action called down the 
indignation of the poet Wordsworth : 

1:2 
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‘* Degenerate Douglas . 

To level with the durt « noble horde, 

A brotherhood of trees ; 

Teaving an ancient dome and towers like these, 
and outraged.” 


The late ear], the new heir, immediately 
replanted the avenue and other portions 
of the demense. 

Passing Horsbury Castle, then Cardrona 
Station, in five minutes Innerleithen is 
reached. Hotel, Riddel’s. 

This is a small watering-place, prettily 
situated at the junction of the Tweed and 
Leithen Water, and a favorite resort of 
anglers. In the immediate vicinity, fine- 
ly situated on the River Quair, is 
House, the seat of the Earl of Traquair. 
Close by is Pirn, the seat of the Horstwig 
family, and Ashestiel, at one time the resi- 
dence of Sir Walter Scott, and there he 
wrote ‘‘Marmion’’ and the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.”’ 

Twelve miles farther Galashiels Junc- 
tion is reached. 


ROUTE No. 65. 


Edinburgh to Carlisle, via Melrose, New- 


ton St. Boswell’s Junction, and Hawick, 


known as the “ Waverley Route,” on ac- 
count of its passing through the districts 
associated with the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott. Time,express, 3 hrs.15 min.; fare, 


17s. =@4 25. 


The principal objects of interest on this 
route are described as far as Newton St. 


Boswelf's Junction in Route No. 60. 


The village of Newton is prettily sit- 


uated at the foot of the Eildon Hills. 


cording to tradition, these three hills were 
formerly in one, but were changed in a 
single night by his satanic majesty at the 
request of the wizard Michael Scott. No- 
tice on a commanding height Eildon Hall, 
one of the Duke of Buccleuch’s numerous 


seats, 





Hawick. 


Close by is the village of Lessuden: one 
of the principal sheep markets in the south 
of Scotland was held here. 

About two miles from St. Boswell’s, 
beautifully situated on the banks of the 
river, is Mertoun House, the seat of Lord 
Polwarth. 

Thirteen miles farther, and the prosper- 
ous manufacturing town of Hawick is 
reached. Hotels, Tower and Crown. This 
is the principal town in Roxburghshire, 
and contains 11,500 inhabitants. It is 
situated at the junction of the Slitterick 
and Teviot Rivers. At the Moat-hill, Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, while performing his 
duties as Sheriff of Teviotdale, was seized 
by the “Dark Knight of Liddesdale” (Sir 
William Douglas), and confined in the dun- 
geon of Hermitage Castle, and starved to 
desth 


Two miles from Hawick, on the right 
bank of the Teviot, stands the ancient for- 
tress of Goldielands, one of the best pre- 
served fortresses of the border. It belong- 
ed to the chieftains of the clan Scott, the 
last of which was hanged over his own 
gateway for “ March” treason. 

About two miles from Hawick is Brank- 
sme Tower, the scene of the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel :’? 

“Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome IIall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of namo 
Brought them t heir steeds to bower from stall; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 

Waited duteous on them all: 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch." 


This was the residence of the Barons of 
Baeeleuch during the 15th and 16th cent- 
ures, It is now occupied by the duke’s 
chamberlain. 

Branksome was noted in ancient times 
for pretty girls— 

“AsT came in by Teviot's side, 

And by the braes o* Branksome, 


There firat I saw my blooming bride— 
Young, smiling, sweet, and handsome."’ 


The oldest portion of the building is the 
square tower; the rest dates from the 16th 
centary. 

Five miles from Branksome Tower is the 
Carlenrig church-yard, where rest the re- 
mains of the celebrated Johnnie Arm- 
strong, of border notoriety. He was broth- 
er to the chief of the clan Armstrong— 
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‘“‘That bold chtef who Henry’s power defied, 
True to his country, as a traitor died. 
Yon mouldering cairus by ancient hunters 


placed, 

Where blends the meadow with the marshy 
waste, 

Mark where the gallant warriors lie."’ 


Armstrong was a kind of freebooter, who 
levied contributions on all English trad- 
ers; he never, under any pretext, inter- 
fered with a “‘ Scottishman.” He general- 
ly traveled with twenty-four horsemen, 
well mounted, and made his raids as far as 
Newcastle. He was enticed by James V. 
to his camp at Carlenrig, and there with 
all of his followers hanged on trees. It is 
said that the trees on which Johnnie and 
his men were hanged withered away. 

From Hawick to Steel Road Station is 
sixteen miles; three miles and a half from 
which is situated Hermitage Castle, a fine 
old baronial stronghold of the Douglases, 
Lords of Liddesdale. It was originally the 
seat of the Lords of Soulis, of royal descent, 
the last of whom entered into a conspiracy 
against Robert Bruce, which was the cause 
of the downfall of the family. The build- 
ing was constructed in the thirteenth cent- 
ury by Comyn, Earl of Monteith. One of 
his family—Lord Soulis, the ‘* Wizard’’.— 
was suspected of witchcraft— 


“Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage Castle, 
Aud beside him old Redcap ely.” 


He was most cruel and oppressive to his 
tenants and harassing to his neighbors, so 
much so that frequent complaints were 
made by his vassals to the Scottish king, 
who, becoming irritated on the subject, one 
day in response he answered: “ Boil him, 
if you please, but let me hear no more of 
him ;”’ and, taking the king at his word, 
his vassals assembled and conveyed the 
unfortunate lord to a place called Nine 
Stane Rig, a declivity which descends to 
the Hermitage Water, and derives its name 
from a druidical circle of nine stones (five 
only now existing); on two of them they 
laid an iron bar on which the caldron 
was hung, and there they fulfilled the king’s 
order to the letter. 

Hermitage was taken by the English in 
the reign of David, and retaken by Sir 
William Douglas, the Black Knight of Lid- 
desdale mentioned above; and here that 
cruel knight confined Sir Alexander Ram- 
say, of Dalhousie, in a vault below a gran- 
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ary for the purpose of starving him to death: 
it is said he lived many days on grains of 
wheat that had fallen through the chinks 
of the floor. It was in riding to this castle 
to sce Bothwell that Queen Mary caught 
a cold that laid her up with a fever. 

Fifteen miles from Steel Road Station is 
Ridding’s Junction Station, whence there is 
a branch line to Langholm and Eskdale. 
Four miles farther the Gretna, Annan, and 
Dumfries Road branches off to the right ; 
and passing Lineside Station, ten miles 
brings us to 


Curlisle. See England (Index). 


ROUTE No. 66. 


Dumfries to Stranraer and Portpatrick. 
Although the distance is only 804 miles, 
on account of the single track the time 
occupied by this route is 4 hrs. 30 min. ; 
fare, 14s. =@38 50 (changeable). 

The first place of any importance on the 
route is Dalbeattie, situated in the valley 
of the Urr. It contains a population of 
2000, which is principally employed in the 
celebrated granite-quarries and paper-mills. 
All the granite for the Thames embank- 
ment was procured from Dalbeattie. Six 
miles farther we arrive at Castle Douglas. 
Hotel, Douglas Arms. This neatly built 
town is situated near the margin of Loch 
Carlingwark, a very pretty lake, studded 
with islands. About one mile distant, on 
the Island of Dee, is Threave Custle, one of 
the old strongholds of the Douglases. The 
remains consist of a large square tower of 
great strength, surrounded by a wall, and 
three round towers. Over the gateway 
notice a projecting block of granite, called 
‘the hanging stone,”’ of which the Doug- 
lases were wont to boast that ‘‘the hang- 
ing stone of Threave never wanted its tas- 
sel!” Interesting object to daily visitors! 
Threave Castle has been the scene of many 
a bloody tragedy ; among the number was 
the murder of Sir Patrick McLellan. The 
Earl of Douglas bribed Sir Patrick's ward- 
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er with the promise of a ladleful of gold; 
and when the traitor demanded payment, 
the earl caused the gold to be melted and 
poured down his throat. 

A little farther to the south is Gelsten 
Castle, a more modern structure, belong- 
ing to the Douglas family. 

An excursion should be made frem Cas- 
tle Douglas to Kirkcudbright. <A railway 
has been opened, and the time occupied is 
thirty minutes. 

[ Kirkcudbright, so called from ‘‘ Kirk of 
Cuathbert,’”’ contains a population of 2500. 
It is well built on the River Dee, and on 
the principal street may be seen the ruins 
of Castle McLellun, formerly Lords of Kirk- 
cudbright. 

About one mile distant is St. Mary's Isle, 
the seat of the Earls of Selkirk. Here 
that bold and intrepid mariner, Paul Jones, 
made a descent for the purpose of carrying 
off the earl, but fortunately for him he was 
absent at the time. Paul Jones was a 
Scotchman, but, becoming disgusted with 
the cruelties committed by the English on 
the Anglo-American prisoners, he took 
sides with the Americans, and during the 
War for Independence made many success- 
ful raids on the coast of England. In 
1778, at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, in 
face of the fort, he entered the harbor and 
carried off several merchant vessels; and 
in 1779, with a single vessel, he forced two 
English frigates to surrender. He visited 
France after this heroic combat, and was 
received with immense enthusiasm. He 
died in Paris in 1792. 

An excursion should be made to Den- 
drennan Abbey, about six miles from Kirk- 
cudbright. The abbey is situated in a 
very pretty position at the head of a small 
valley near the sea. The ruins, as they 
now stand, have been repaired at govern- 
ment expense; but the repairs came too 
late, as nearly every part of the abbey has 
disap The north and south walls 
of the chancel and transepts, with the en- 
trance to the chapter-house, still exist. 
In the north transept there is a monument 
to Alan, Lord of Galloway, said to be a 
grandson of the founder. 

Dundrennan was the last place in which 
Queen Mary slept in Scotland previous to 
putting her life into the hands of Elizabeth 
in 1568, and the spot where she embarked 
is pointed out, and called Port Mary. 


GaTEHOCSE. 


There is a coach daily to Gatehouse, a 
prettily situated town, but very dull, the 
only interesting object of attraction being 
the mansion of Cally, the seat of Mr. Mur- 
ray Stewart. It is built of granite, and 
the gardens and grounds are of exceeding 
beauty. ] 

Continuing our route from Castle Doug- 
las, we pass New Galloway Station, distant 
from the town five miles. On the way 
thither Kenmure Castle is . This is 
a seat of the Gordon family. The title of 
Kenmure was created by Charles I., but 
was forfeited in 1716, the last possessor 
having been executed for high-treason. 
The town is pleasantly situated on the 
River Ken, and contains 4500 inhabitants. 

Passing Palnure Station, seventeen miles 
from New Galloway, and continuing up 
the valley of the Cree four miles, Newton 
Stewart Staion is reached. This is a 
town of 2500 inhabitants, originally the 
residence of the Bishops of Galloway. It 
contains a fine educational establishment, 
ealled the Evart Institute, founded by a 
gentleman of that name. 

There is a fine excursion from this town 
to a lovely little lake called Loch Trool. 
It is nearly surrounded by mountains, 
some of them rising to a height of three 
thousand feet. It is quite narrow, and 
about two miles long. The English force 
at one time was near being routed by 
Bruce’s men rolling down large stones 
from the mountains. Lord Galloway has 
a very pretty residence on the lake. 

is an interesting excursion from 
Newton Stewart by coach to Whithorn, 
twenty-one miles distant, passing Wigtown, 
a very pretty town, a short distance west 
of which is the village of Bladenoch, cele- 
brated throughout Scotland for its whisky’. 
Across the river are the ruins of Baldoon, 
aseat ofthe Dunbars. Here occurred the 
circumstances upon which the ‘‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor’’ is founded. The bride- 
groom was David Dundas, and the bride 
the danghter of Lord Stair. Soon after 
their marriage she stabbed her husband, 
while laboring under the malady that kill- 
ed her. Continuing through the village 
of Kirkianer and Garlieston, whence a steam- 
er sails weekly to Liverpool, and where the 
Earl of Galloway bas a fine seat, Whit- 
horn is reached. This town, which contains 
1600 inhabitants, is well known from the 
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fact that the first Christian church in Scot- 
land was here founded by St. Ninian, and 
dedicated to St. Martin of Tours. 

It is related by Bede that the first tribes 
of North Britain who turned from their 
idols to worship the true God owed their 
conversion to the bishop Ninian. He 
here built a church in the fourth century, 
to which kings and queens, churchmen 
and warriors, made pilgrimages. James 
IV. of Scotland often made a visit to the 
shrine of St. Ninian twice a year, travel- 
ing the whole distance from Edinburgh on 
foot. Nothing remains of the church, and 
very little of the priory, built in the twelfth 
century. What little there is is in the 
Early English style. 

Two miles from the town there is a cave, 
called St. Ninian’s, on the rocky wall of 
which a cross is carved. | 

Between Newton Stewart there is noth- 
ing of importance until Stranraer is reach- 
ed, with the exception of Castle Kennedy, 
which had better be visited from Stran- 
raer. Hotels, King’s Armsand George. This 
sea-port town contains 6000 inhabitants. 
It is situated at the head of Loch Ryan, 
but contains nothing of importance to the 
traveler. There are numerous gentle- 
men’s seats in the vicinity which would 
be interesting to visit. Three miles from 
the town are the ruins of Castle Kennedy, 
erected in the sixteenth century. This 
castle was formerly the seat of the power- 
ful Earls of Cassilis, but is now the prop- 
erty of the Earl of Stair. The ear]’s pres- 
ent seat is about a mile distant. It was 
finished in 1871, and is called Inch Castle, 
It is erected on an eminence commanding 
a fine view of two lakes and the old Castle 
Kennedy. The grounds of Inch Castle 
and Castle Kennedy are open to the pub- 
lic on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Seven miles and a half west of Stranraer 
is Portpatrick, the nearest point to the 
Irish coast. Nearly one million of dollars 
were spent on its harbor for the purpose 
of a mail-service to Donaghadee, but it has 
been discontinued. Half a mile from Port- 
patrick ara the ruins of the Castle of Dun- 
skey. 
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ROUTE No. 67. 

Edinburgh to Starling (by railway direct), 
via the battlefield of Bannockburn, or via 
Queensferry and Dunfermline. Time, 1 hr. 
20 min. ; fare, 6s.=$1 50. 

For description of Linlithgow and Fal- 
kirk, see Route No. 58. 

At Larbert the line for Glasgow is left, 
and the road passes Kinaird, the residence 
of the great Abyssinian traveler (Brace), 
who, after having passed through all the 
dangers of travel in the interior of Africa, 
met his death by falling down while hand- 
ing a lady to her carriage. 

Passing through the remains of Tor- 
wood forest, where Sir William Wallace 
escaped from his enemies and found shelter 
in a tree, we arrive at 

Bannockburn, noted for the famous bat- 
tle fought in its neighborhood. This im- 
portant event took place June 24, 1314. 
The English army was composed of 100,000 
men, under Edward II., and the Scottish 
army of 80,000, commanded by King Rob- 
ert the Bruce. Edward Bruce command- 
ed the right wing, Randolph, Earl of Mo- 
ray, the left, and the centre was led by 
Sir James Douglas und Walter Stewart, 
the Bruce’s son-in-law, while King Robert 
himself commanded the reserves. The 
spot where his royal standard was pitched 
was called the Borestone: a portion of this 
stone, in which the standard was stuck, 
surrounded by a frame-work of iron to 
protect it from that pest of travelers, 
relic-hunters, who in a century would 
leave nothing to be seen by their descend- 
ants, may still be seen on an eminence 
called “ Brocks Brae,” southwest of St. 
Ninians. 

The English army at the time were ad- 
vancing to the relief of Stirling Castle, 
which Bruce was besieging ; consequently 
he had choice of ground, and well did he 
use it. The Scottish army extended in a 
northeasterly direction from the Bannock 
Brook to the village of St. Ninians. The 
ground was so rugged and broken that his 
right was perfectly protected. His left 
was protected by digging pits across the 
small peninsula between the brook and 
Milton Bog. These pits were covered 
with brashwood and green sods. Stakes 
also were driven in, and spikes scattered 
around to lame the horses. The flanks be- 
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ing thus so well protected by defenses ar- 
tificial and natural, the front was easi- 
ly guarded, it being so narrow and im- 
peded that the superior force of the En- 
glish was of little avail. In the rear of 
the Scottish army there was a hill, behind 
which Bruce had stationed his baggage, 
under the charge of “ gillies,” or servants, 
and camp-followers. At the moment the 
English line was wavering, the sudden ap- 
pearance of these followers (furnished with 
such weapons as they could most easily 
find) on the summit of the hill had the as- 
pect of a new army fresh on the field. 
Confusion immediately spread in the En- 
giish ranks, and, as if seized with a panic, 
they fled in-every direction. 

The loss of the English, in addition to 
their prisoners, was over 10,000 men, that 
of the Scots 4000. 

About a mile from the field of battle the 
Ear] of Gloucester, nephew of King Edward, 
made a stand, and fell gallantly at the head 
of his own military tenants in trying to 
stop the flight. 

The hill on which the camp followers 
appeared has since been called ‘‘ Gillies 
Hill.” 

The village of St. Nénians, to which 
Bruce’s left wing extended, was occupied 
by the troops of the Pretender in 1745. The . 
church was used as a powder-magazine, 
and was blown up. 

This locality (some three miles to the 
west) is also celebrated for the battle of 
Sauchieburn, at which James IIT. was de- 
feated and slain. The nobles of Scotland, 
becoming dissatisfied with the government 
of the king, rose in rebellion, and drew the 
young Prince James, afterward James 
IV., into the plot. The king gave them 
battle, and was defeated, the numberagainst 
him being much superior. The king, flying 
from the field, was thrown from his horse, 
which became frightened at a woman with 
a water-pitcher; he was carried into Bea- 
ton’s Mill, close to the village of Milton, 
in a state of unconsciousness. On recover- 
ing he called for a priest, when one of his 
pursuers, who had just entered, exclaimed, 
‘‘T am a priest,’’ and stabbed him to the 
heart. His son, James IV., always felt 
such deep remorse for his conduct that it 
is said, to do penance for his act, he wore a 
heavy iron belt, adding a few ounces to its 
weight every year as long as he lived. 
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The prince was but fifteen yeara of age 
when he joined in the plot against his fa- 
ther 


Stirting, see Route No. 51. 


ROUTE No. 68. 


Edwaburgh to Dundee and St. Andrews, 
cia Dunjermline. 

The distance to Dunfermline had better 
be made by carriage or coach, which leaves 
Edinburgh three times each day to South 
Queensferry. To North Queensferry,across 
the Firth of Forth, two miles, steamers 
neatly every hour, thence to Dunfermline, 
six and a half miles. 

Leaving Edinburgh from Princes Street, 
and passing over the favorite walk of the 
citizens, we pass Cragleith Quarry, from 
which all the building material of Edin- 
bargh is procured. 

Four miles from Edinburgh Barnton 
House is passed and the river Almond 
crossed, the banks of which are studded 
with beautifal residences. The road now 
passes along the grounds of Dalmeny Park, 
the seat of the Earl of Rosebery, near 
which stands Barnbougle Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Moubray family. 

Crossing the Forth from South to North 
Queensferry (so called from Margaret, wife 
of Malcolm Kenmore), near the station is 
Hopetoun House, the beautiful mansion of 
the Earl of Hopetoun: the grounds and 
gardens are of great extent, and are laid 
out with exquisite taste. The mansion 
contains some fine paintings, but it is not 
shown ; the grounds are open to the public. 

In the vicinity is Abercorn Castle, once a 
seat of the Douglases. 

Passing Inverkeithing, a small place of 
no importance, and over a three-mile road, 
and Dunfermline is reached. Hotels, New 
and Royal. This interesting town, in ancient 
times the residence of the Scottish kings, 
contains 15,000 inhabitants, who are prin- 
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cipally devoted to the manufacture of 
linen. The chief object of interest is the 
Abbey, founded by Malcolm III. in 1075. 
Here the illustrious King Robert the Bruce 
was interred in 1329, directly in front of 
the high altar. Eight kings, five queens, 
six princes, and two princesses of Scotland 
repose within its walls. Besides the ab- 
bey, there are other antiquities of interest 
at Donfermline—the ruins of the palace in 
which David II., son of Robert the Bruce, 
was born. Richard II. of England burned 
it in 1385. It was again restored, and 
Mary Queen of Scots lived here in 1561. 
The palace was also the birthplace of Charles 
I. and of his sister Elizabeth, afterward 
Queen of Bohemia. 

Dunfermline Abbey succeeded Iona as 
the burying-place of the monarchs of Scot- 
land, Macbeth being the last buried in that 
distant isle. 

Only a portion of the Tower of Malcolm 
Kenmore remains standing: in it was born 
Maude, Malcolm Kenmore’s daughter, wife 
of Henry I. of England, whose body was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Two miles from Dunfermline is Broom- 
hall, the seat of the Earl of Elgin. It con- 
tains numerous valuable paintings and his- 
torical relics; among which is the bed on 
which Charles I. was born, and the sword 
and helmet of Robert the Bruce. 

Taking the railway at Stirling, and pass- 
ing Thornton Junction, where a line branch- 
es off to Leven, we first pass Falkland 
Road Station, which is three miles from 
Falkland, formerly a residence of the kings 
of Scotland. It contains a palace, the 
principal part of which was constructed 
by James V., although the original castle 
was erected by a Macduff, Earl of Fife, a 
descendant of whom (Robert Stewart, Duke 
of Albany), here starved to death his neph- 
ew the Duke of Rothesay, heir to the crown. 
His life was for some time sustained by a 
wet-nurse, who conveyed milk from her 
breast through a reed; she was, however, 
discovered and put to death. The palace, 
although small, is particularly beautiful in 
its style of architecture. 

At Ladybank Junction there is a branch 
line to Kinross, Loch Leven; the main line 
continues on to Perth, and the St. Andrews 
and Dundee line, passing through a finely 
wooded country, arrives at Cupar, the coun- 
ty town of Fife, containing 5100 inhabit- 
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ants. Hotel, Royal. Although an ancient 
town, there is nothing of importance to be 
seen: the ruins of its ancient castle have 
been torn down, and on its site the Madras 
Academy built. 

A short distance from the town there is 
an obelisk erected to the memory of the 
Earl of Hopetoun. 

Passing Dairsie, near which Dairsie Cas- 
le stands on a height on the banks of the 
River Eden, we arrive at Leuchars Junction, 
where the line branches off to St. Andrews. 
The village of Leuchars possesses some ex- 
quisite remains of a Romanesque church 
belonging to the 12th century. Near the 
village is Earl Hall, an ancient residence 
of the Bruce family. It consists simply 
of a square tower, and dates from the 16th 
century. 

Five miles from the junction, St. An- 
drews is reached. This town, which con- 
tains 6400 inhabitants, is particularly in- 
teresting from its historical associations, 
and remnants of ancient buildings which 
it possesses; it is also one of the most 
agreeable and healthy residences on the 
eastern coast. 

The origin of St. Andrews, originally 
called Muckross, is unknown; it was for- 
merly the seat of the primate of Scotland, 
and was a place of great importance. The 
town abounds in curious houses and an- 
tique monuments. On the west stands an 
antique portal unimpaired, and on the east 
of the town is the Cathedral. This build- 
ing was founded in 1159 by Bishop Arnold, 
but not completed until 1318. It was 350 
feet in length and 65 in breadth. It was 
pulled down by the mob, excited against 
idolatry by a sermon of John Knox, the 
Reformer. Near the cathedral are the chap- 
el and tower of St. Regulus; the former in 
ruins, the latter entire. The tower is 108 
feet in height, and commands a delightful 
view. The castle of St. Andrew stands 
on the northeast of the city, overlooking 
the sea, and is a very picturesque ruin; it 
was demolished in 1547. James III. was 
born here. 

St. Leonard’s College was founded at the 
commencement of the 16th century ; it con- 
tains some interesting monuments. 

The Madras College is a fine modern 
structure erected in 1833. It isa juvenile es- 
tablishment, and averages nearly one thou- 


sand pupils. Opposite this is an ancient: 
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church founded by Bishop Wishart in the 
13th century. 

Returning to Leuchars Junction,the road 
continues on to Dundee, crossing the great 
Tay Railway bridge, one of the most mag- 
nificent undertakings in Europe. Instead 
of crossing by ferry-boat as in former times, 
the North British Railway Company have 
built a bridge over the Firth of Tay, here 
two miles wide. The bridge rests on eighty- 
eight piers, some of which are two hundred 
feet apart: the cost will be over one million 
of dollars. 

Dundee, see Route No. 69. 


ROUTE No. 69. 


Perth to Montrose, via Dundee and Ar- 
broath. Fare, 9s.=$2 25. 

For description of Perth, see Route No.47. 

Railway to Dundee in one hour. The 
distance is diversified by numerous beauti- 
ful country-seats. Three miles from Perth 
is Kinfauns Custle, the seat of Lord Grey. 
On the opposite bank of the Tay are the 
ruins of Elcho Castle, the property of the 
Earl of Wemyss. 

Errol Park, an elegant modern mansion, 
once the seat of the Earls of Errol, is sit- 
uated in the midst of beautiful grounds. 

On the left is the Castle of Fingask, the 
seat of the Threipland family, which con- 
tains numerous relics of the Stuarts, whose 
cause it warmly advocated both in 1715 
and 1745. Some distance to the north may 
be seen the celebrated Dunsinane Hill, the 
site of the castle mentioned in Macbetk. 
It overlooks the ‘‘ Birnam Wood ”’ in the 
vicinity of Dunkeld. 

Passing Inchture Station, some distance 
north of which is Rosste Priory, the seat of 
Lord Kinnaird,a modern house, command- 
ing a fine view of the surrounding country, 
and containing a collection of ancient and 
modern paintings. 

A few miles farther east is Castle Hunt- 


DcNDEE. 


ly, erected by Patrick, first Earl of King- 
horn—the same who built Glamis Castle. 
While in the Glamis family it was called 
Castle Lyon. Passing Loagforgan and In- 

rie, and the seats of Lord Grey and 
the Earl of Camperdown, the town of Dun- 
dee is reached. 

The city of Dundee is finely situated on 
the north side of the Firth of Tay, and con- 
tains 118,974 inhabitants (census of 1871). 
It is the third city in Scotland in point of 
population and commercial wealth. Prin- 
cipal Hotels, Royal, Tower, and Britsh. 

Dundee is a place of great antiquity, of 
which there are numerous proofs, and of con- 
siderable historic note in the history of Scot- 
land. It was taken by the English in 1296, 
and retaken by Sir William Wallace in 
1297; taken again by Edward I., and re- 
eaptured by Sir Edward Bruce. It was be- 
sieged and burned by the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, and again by General Monk, one of 
Cromwell’s generals, in 1651, who, when he 
entered it, mercilessly butchered 200 women 
and children, and 800 of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding the governor, Lumsden. Many of 
the Royalists of great wealth had fled with 
their property to this strong city, and the 
plonder it is said was immense. 

Dundee is ome of the principal seats of 
linen manufacture in the kingdom, 25,000 
ofits inhabitants being occupied in that 
business; but its greatest specialty is the 
manufacture of Jufe carpeting. This is a 
substance something resembling hemp, but 
is the fibre of the jute, an Indian plant, and 
is made into coarse carpets, mats, sacking, 
and various objects. 

The Docks, Victoria, King William,Grey, 
and Camperdown, are the principal objects 
of interest in the city. 

Opposite the end of Union Street rises 
the Old Steeple of St. Mary’s Church, 156 
feet high, and one o. «he most interesting 
towers in Scotland. The church was erect- 
ed in the 14th century by David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, after his return from the Holy 
Wars, The tower was much damaged by 
Monk, but it has since been repaired. 

The ascent of Dundee Law, a hill in the 
Vicinity of the town, over 500 feet high, 
should be made to obtain a splendid view 
of the locality. 

A visit should be paid to the Messrs. 
Baxter's Spinning-mills, the largest in the 
city; they are exceedingly interesting. 
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There are two public parks, of no special 
interest—one of which was the gift of Sir 
David Baxter, a citizen of Dundee. 

Steamers run daily to Perth, a most in- 
teresting means of communication ; also to 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, and London. Rail- 
way to Edinburgh, Perth, and Stirling. 

Passing Broughty Ferry Junction, to the 
right of which stand the ruins of Broughty 
Castle, three miles from Arbroath, Panmure, 
the seat of the Ear! of Dalhousie, is seen on 
the right. 

Arbroath. Hotels, Alton and While Hart. 
This is a well-built commercial sea-port, 
containing 20,000 inhabitants. Its princi- 
pal productions are coarse linen canvas and 
sail-cloth. During the reign of King John 
a charter was given to its monastery and 
citizens, giving the peculiar right to trade 
with every part of England, London ex- 
cepted, without taxation. In 1820 the Scot- 
tish nobility met here and drew up a re- 
monstrance addressed to the Pope against 
the claims made by Edward IT. on the Scot- 
tish sovereignty. 

The Abbey of Arbroath, or Aberbrothock, 
was founded by William the Lion in 1178, 
and dedicated to Thomas & Becket: the re- 
mains are few and very fragmentary, as 
the municipal authorities were formerly in 
the habit of selling the stones for building 
material. The grave of William the Lion 
is pointed out before the high altar. The 
Chapter-house is the most perfect part, and 
contains a portion of a monument with tho 
feet of a figure resting on a lion. 

The Abbots of Arbroath were custodians 
of the sacred banner of St.Colomba. 

On the route to Montrose, Forfar can bo 
visited by diverging a little to the left at 
Guthrie Junction. 

The coast route to Montross, distant 16 
miles, can be made by carriage, although 
there is nothing of importance to be seen. 

Forfar, seven miles from the junction, is 
the county town and a place of great antiq- 
uity, containing 12,600 inhabitants. Hotel, 
County Arms. It once possessed a castle, 
the residence of Malcolm Canmore. The 
town was noted in former times for the 
number of old women exccuted as witches. 
Salem was nothing to vt. In the county hall 
may be seen an instrument called ‘‘ The 
Witches’ Bridle,” which was placed on the 
heads of the miserable victims to prevent 
their cries being heard. <A hollow to the 
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north of the town is called ‘“‘ The Witches’ 
Howe.’ To the east of the town are the 
ruins of the Priory of Restennet. 

Six miles by rail, on the road toward 
Perth, is Glamis Custle, the seat of the 
Earl of Strathmore. Admission to visitors 
on Fridays (see Route No. 47). Sixteen 
miles from Forfar is the Bridge of Dun 
Station and Junction, whence there is a road 
to Brechin. Hotel, Commercial, This flour- 
ishing town, situated on the hanks of the 
South Esk, contains 8000 inhabitants. In 
former times it possessed an Abbey of Cul- 
dees. On the edge of a bank descending 
to the river may be seen all that remains 
of its ancient church. It has been modern- 
ized and destroyed. Adjoining the church 
is the Round Tower, 85 feet high, with an 
octagonal spire 25 feet more, displaying a 
model of symmetry and elegance. Brechin 
Castle, the ancient seat of the Maule family, 
stands on a precipitous rock in the vicinity 
ofthe town. It underwent a siege during 
the invasion of Edward I. in 1308, and only 
surrendered when its brave governor, Sir 
Thomas Maule, was killed. It is still in 
the possession ofthe Maule family, the Ear] 
of Dalhousie being the head. 

At Dubton Junction, a small branch road 
leads to Montrose, an interesting town, con- 
taining 14,584 inhabitants. Hotels, Star 
and White Horse. It was here that Sir 
William Wallace landed when coming from 
France to raise his standard in defense of 
his country in 1803. It was here also that 
the Chevalier St. George embarked for 
France in 1715, and Montrose was also the 
head-quarters of the Royalists in 1745. It 
was the birthplace of the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, who was born in 1612; it was also the 
birthplace of Sir Robert Peel and Joseph 
Hume, whose statues may be seen in High 
Street. The principal public buildings are 
the Town-Hall and the parish and Episco- 
pal churches. ‘The South Esk is here 
crossed by a fine suspension bridge. 

There is a small branch railway from 
Montrose to Bervie, on the shore road to 
Stonehaven, which is distant ten miles. 

Bervie was made a royal burgh by David 
IV., and was the birthplace of Coutts the 
banker. 

Between Montrose and Aberdeen is situ- 
ated the town of Stonehaven. Hotel, Com- 
mercial, 

Some as miles from the town, on an 
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isolated rock may be seen the ruins of the 
Castle of Dunnottar, the ancient seat of the 
Keiths. It is separated from the land by 
a deep chasm, approached only by a path 
winding around the rock, which in former 
days rendered it almost impregnable. It 
was taken, however, from the English in 
1296 by Sir William Wallace. It was again 
captured by Edward ITI. in 1386, although 
at this period it was simply a rock with a 
church built on the summit. The castle 
was built by Sir William Keith toward the 
close of the 14th century. During the wars 
of the Commonwealth the Scottish regalia 
were kept here; the garrison, reduced by 
famine, were obliged to surrender; the re- 
galia, however, had previously been carried 
off by Mrs. Granger, wife of the minister 
of the parish. 

It was in the church-yard of Dunnottar 
that Sir Walter Scott met ‘‘Old Mortal- 
ity ’’ (Peter Patterson). 

Dunnottar during the reign of Charles 
II. was used as a prison for confining the 
Covenanters. 


ROUTE No. 70, 
A NEW AND MOST INTERESTING ROUTE. 


From Glasgow or Oban to Sound of Mull, 
Syke, Gairloch, Auchnasheen, and Inverness, 
returning through the Caledonian Canal to 
Oban. Glasgow to Oban, see Route No. 
39 


A swift steamer leaves Oban on Mondays 
and Thursdays during the summer months 
at 7 A.M., arriving at Portree (Island of 
Skye) at 5 P.M., and Gairloch at 7 P.M., 
where passengers remain for the night, and 
proceed the following morning by coach to 
Auchnasheen, thence by train to Inverness. 
The same steamer returns from Gairloch 
the following morning at 7 A.M., calling at 
Portree, and arriving at Oban at 7.30 P.M. 
Fare, from Oban to Portree, 20s. =$5 ; from 
Oban to Gairloch, 25s.=—@6 25; Oban to 
Portree, and Inverness to Oban, nia Cale- 
donian Canal, 82s, Gd =@8 123; and Oban 


GAIRLOCH. 


to Gairloch, and Inverness to Oban, 87s. 6d. 

=$9 37}. 

The route from Glasgow to Oban is de- 
scribed in Route No. 39. From Oban to 
Gairloch, see Route No. 57. 

Gairlock, handsomely situated at the 

head of an inlet, contains a fine hotel, re- 
cently built, a pier at which the steamers 
from Portree and Glasgow touch, and is be- 
coming widely known as the terminus of 
one of the most interesting drives (that to 
Auchnasheen) in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. A coach leaves daily during the sea- 
son for Auchnasheen, or the hotel will fur- 
nish cars or wagonettes. Near to the vil- 
lage is Flowerdale, the residence of Sir Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, surrounded by extensive 
plantations and rocky heights, which are 
in summer up to their sammits clothed in 
green. Sir Kenneth is doing much in open- 
ing up his very grand and beautiful district 
tothe foreign tourist, as he is owner of near- 
ly the whole of the country surrounding 
Loch Maree, renowned for the savage grand- 
eur of its scenery. This lake is eighteen 
miles in length, and averages two in width; 
the road to Auchnasheen runs along the 
soathern bank, although there is a road on 
the northern side. The beauty of the lake 
is much increased by a large cluster of isl- 
ands near the centre, on one of which there 
is anancient chapel surrounded by a grave- 
yard; the chapel was founded by the Cul- 
dee St. Maree, although some attribute it to 
the Gaelic name of the Virgin Mary. On 
the same small island is a well, the waters 
of which are said to be noted for the cure 
of insanity. . 

At Slatkdale, seven miles from Gairloch, 
the lake is at its widest, and from this point 
to Kmloch Ewe the scenery is most grand. 
In the immediate vicinity are the mountains 
of Ben Sleoch and Ben Each —the latter 
a magnificent object of white quartz, the 
former rising in almost a straight line from 
the water's edge to the height of 4000 feet. 
Gaides may be obtained at the hotel at Tal- 
ledake (a new first-class establishment re- 
eently erected by Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 
aad from which numerous excursions can 
be made). 

Auchknasheen, a station on the railway 
from Inverness to Strome Ferry. For de- 
scription, see Route No. 45. For descrip- 
tion of route from Inverness to Oban, see 
Route No. 43. 
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ROUTE No. 71. 


The following New Trip was inaugurat- 
ed during the summer of 1874, and is high- 
ly spoken of by tourists. 

From Oban to Loch Scavaig for the Coo- 
hin Hills (Island of Skye). 

A steamer leaves Oban at 7 A.M. every 
Saturday during the season, returning to 
Oban about 8 P.M. 

A correspondent sends the following 
graphic account of the trip: 


‘SNEW TRIP TO LOCH SCAVAIG AND 
COOLIN HILLS. 


‘* Messrs. David Hutcheson & Co.’s new 
trip from Oban to Loch Scavaig and back 
on the same day promises to be one of the 
most interesting of the many magnificent 
tours opened up by the same enterprising 
firm in the West Highlands. The distance 
from Oban to Loch Scavaig is about 80 
miles, and affords the tourist an opportu- 
nity of viewing some of the grandest and 
most picturesque ranges of scenery to be 
found any where in the West or North. 
Oban, the Charing Cross of the Hebrides, 
is well known as the central point of at- 
tack on the interesting land of the Gael. 
From this centre, by splendidly appointed 
steamers, the tourist finds his way to Glen- 
coe, Staffa, and Iona, and through the laby- 
rinthine beauties of the Caledonian Canal 
to Inverness; and, indeed, to a hundred 
other places of interest far and near. This, 
however, is the first occasion on which 
Skye has been brought within six and a 
half hours’ sail of Oban, and on which tho 
wild grandeur of Scavaig, the eerie silence 
of Corruisk, and the gloomy majesty of the 
Coolin Hills have been made accessible to 
the tourist, so as to allow him to return to 
Oban the same day. 

‘6 Starting at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the steamer threads its way westward 
through the Sound of Mull. To the right, 
when opposite Duart Castle, a most mag- 
nificent view of Loch Linnhe is obtained. 
From this point the eye can travel as far 
north as Corran Ferry, scanning in the 
foreground the long green island of Lis- 
more; on the eastward, the double peaks 
of Ben Cruachan; to the north, the green 
slopes of Appin and the Braes of Lochaber, 
culminating in the massive shoulders of 
Ben Nevis; and in the northwest the long, 
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bare, grimly fissured sides of Morven. On 
rounding Ardnamurchan Point, the steam- 
er runs northward to Skye. Qn the horizon 
to the west are seen the long flat islands of 
Coll and Tyree. 

‘*Muck we pass on our left, and steer close 
under the shadow of the Scuir of Eigg, be- 
tween that island and the heavy mist-cov- 
ered shoulders of Rum, until we enter the 
dark and silent waters of Scavaig. Loch 
Lishart and Loch Slappin, with the sub- 
stantial shoulders of Ben Blaven at the 
northern extremity of the latter, we pass 
on our right. Before us lies the small and 
desolate island of Soa, like a weird spectre 
in the lonely loch; and beyond, immediate- 
ly before us, an abrupt boundary -line of 
irregular hills, which grow in altitude and 
savage grandeur as they retreat inland, 
closes the picture, and impresses the mind 
with solemn awe. Those who would see 
the Coolin Hills in their most picturesque 
aspect should do so from Loch Scavaig. 
From this point, says a popular writer, 
‘the entire group of the Coolins is dis- 
played, with its spiral peaks and serrated 
projections, flanked on the right by the 
huge, ruddy, conical ridge of Blaven. 
When seen in sharp relief against a clear 
sky, or in their more characteristic aspect, 
with their summits shrouded in white roll- 
ing mists, rising and falling in the deep, 
dark fissures, now enveloping and now un- 
veiling the lofty pinnacles, reflecting hues 
of lurid purple from their moist and gleam- 
ing surfaces—these romantic hills present 
varieties of coloring such as no pencil can 
delineate, and exhibit a spectacle of alpine 
magnificence and stern sublimity unrival- 
ed by the mountain scenery of any other 
part of the British Islands.’ In a few min- 
utes we are at the head of the loch. At 
this point we are landed, and after a stiff 
walk of less than a mile we come with a 
bewildering surprise upon Loch Corruisk, 
lying gloomily in its grim amphitheatre 
of hills, Here silence and solitude seem 
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to hold perpetual sway. Loch Corruisk is 
four miles long by one mile broad, but the 
mountains on all sides rise with such sheer 
abruptness that one is led to suppose its 
area is much less than it really is. Asa 
rule the hillsides are utterly unscalable, 
and even the most manageable parts can 
only be attempted by the daring foot and the 
steady head. Here at certain times of the 
year the eerie shriek of the eagle may be 
heard; but save for this appropriate cry, 
and the light hissing treble of innumerable 
streams as they dash wildly down the 
riven faces of the hills, there is no other 
sound. After lingering meditatively for a 
time on its shores, we rejoin the steamer, 
and return to Oban after a day’s sail of the 
most delightful kind. It is no flattery to 
say that the intelligent enjoyment of the 
day was immensely enhanced by the ex- 
treme courtesy of the officers on board.”’ 

It was on the shore of Loch Corruisk 
that the Lord of the Isles and Bruce met 
Cormack Doil and his companions. It is 
evident there has been no change in the 
savage grandeur of the surroundings since 
that time : 


+‘ Barely human eye has known 
A scene 80 stern as that dread lake, 
With ita dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’'s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shattered way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill ; 
And that each naked precipice, — 
Suble ravine, and dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage atill. 
The wildest glen but this can show 
Some touch of nature's 1 glow ; 
And heath-bella bud in deep Glencoe, 
And copse in Cruchen Ben; 
But here—above, around, below, 
' On mountain or in glen— 
No tree nor shrub, nor plant nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power 
The weary eye may ken, 
For all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags,and banks of stone : 
As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bieakest mountain-side." 
Sis WaLtEeR Soorr. 





Rocres. 


For history and description, see p. 43. 


ROUTES. 


72. London and Environs, including the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, Windsor Cas- 
tle, Richmond, Hampton Court, Greenwich, 
Dulwich, p. 184. 

73. London to Brighton, Portsmouth, and 
the Isle of Wight (description of Isle of 
Wight), p. 218. 

74. London to Hastings, via Chiselhurst 
and Tunbridge Wells, p. 226. 

79. London to Folkestone, via Tunbridge 
and Ashford, p. 227. 

76. London to Dorer, via Chatham and 
Canterbury, p. 228. 

v7. London to Norwich and Yarmouth, 
tia Chelmsford, Colchester, and Ipswich 
(direct route to Rotterdam, Antwerp, and 
the Rhine, rsa Harwich), p. 230. 

78. London to Norwich and Wells, vis 
Cambridge and Ely, p. 232. 

79. London to Hull, cia Huntingdon, Pe- 
terborough, Newark, Doncaster, and Selby, 
p. 238. 

80. London to Scarborough, via Bedford, 
a Derby, Sheffield, and York, p. 


ai Derby to Nottingham and Lincola, p. 
236. 


82. Sheffield to Great Grimsdy, via Gains- 
borough, p. 237. 

83. London to Edinburgh, cia Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, through Doncaster, Leeds, 
Durham, and Newcastle, p. 238. 

81. London to Liverpool and Manchester, 
ta sig Sebi , Stafford, and Crewe, p. 239. 

85. London to Liverpool, via Reading, Ox- 
ford, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wick, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Chester, 
and Birkenhead, p. 242. 

86. to Manchester, via Ambergate, 
Rowsley (Chatsworth Station), Buxton, 
and Stockport, p. 246. 

87. London to Dublin, via Rugby, Tam- 
worth, Crewe, Chester, Bangor, and Holy- 
head, p. 248. 

88. Liverpool to Carlisle, via Preston, Lan- 
caster, Kendal, and Penrith, p. 250. 
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89. The English Lake District, p. 252. 

90. Lancaster to Carlisle (by the western 
coast), ria Ulverston, Whitehaven, and 
Maryport, p. 259. 

91. Carlisle to Newcastle, via Haltwhistle 
and Hexham, p. 261. 

2. Lancaster to Leeds, viz Skipton, p. 
262. 

93. Sheffield to Lancaster, Penistone, Hud- 
derzfield, Halifax, and Bradford, p. 263. 

94. London to Great Malcern, ria Ox- 
ford and Worcester, p. 264. 

95. London to Land's End, via Reading, 
Bath, Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth, p. 
267. 

96. Bristol to Birmingham, ria Glouces- 
ter, Cheltenham, and Worcester, p. 271. 

97. Bristol to Chester and Liverpool, via 
Gloucester, Hereford, Shrewsbury, and 
Chester, p. 272. 

98. Bristol to Pembroke, via Newport, 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Caermarthen, p. 273. 

99. Swansea to Chester, via Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, Brecon, Builth, Llanidloes, Oswestry, 
and Rhuabon, p. 276. 

100. Bangor to Chester, ria Caernarvon, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Bala, Corwen, and 
Rhuabon, p. 277. 

101. Aberystwith to Cuermarthen, via 
Lampeter, p. 279. 

102. Swansea to Shrewsbury, ria Llan- 
dovery and Craven Arms, p. 280. 

103, Newport (Wales) to Hereford, via 
Pontypool and Abergavenny, p. 280. 

104. London to Torquay and Dartmouth, 
vit Basingstoke, Salisbury, and Exeter, p. 
282. 

105. Exeter to Barnstaple, cia Eggsford, 

. 285. 
: 106. London to Dorchester and Weymouth, 
via Basingstoke, Winchester, and South- 
ampton, p. 285. 

107. London to Portsmouth, tia Syden- 
ham (Crystal Palace), Epsom (Derby 
races), Horsham, and Ford (to the Isle of 
Wight), p. 287. 

108. London to Ramsgate and Margate, 
via Chatham, p. 288. 

109. Bath to Dorchester, ria Frome, p. 
288. 
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LONDON. 


ROUTE No. 72. 


London, the metropolis of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and the most 
wealthy city in the world. Population 
nearly 4,000,000 in the metropolitan area. 
In 1851 the population numbered 2,362,- 
000—over a million and a half increase 
in twenty years. The present increase 
is 44,000 per annum, or a birth every 
twelve minutes. The city covers an ex- 
tent of one hundred and forty square miles, 
or fourteen miles long and ten broad. 
860,000 houses are occupied by the popu- 


lation, and the cost of food is supposed to | 
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be $800,000 per day; and, although the 
climate of London is by no means pleasant, 
its sanitary advantages over other capitals 
are remarkable. According to statistics, 
out of every thousand inhabitants 24 die 
annually in London, whilst in Berlin 26, 
Paris 28, St. Petersburg 41, and Vienna 49 
die annually out of the same number of the 
population. 

The British metropolis lies principally 
en the north bank of the Thames, in the 
county of Middlesex. A large portion, 
however, is situated within the county of 
Surry, on the south bank of the Thames, 
and 45 miles above that river's mouth. 
The portion of this vast metropolis which 
bears the name of “ the City”’ is situated 
on the north bank of the Thames, between 
the Tower and Temple Bar, and was for- 
merly surrounded by walls. The other 
divisions are Westminster, Marylebone, 
Finsbury, Lambeth, Tower Hamlets, Chel- 
sea, and Southwark. In addition to these 
parliamentary divisions, London has nu- 
merous social divisions, the centre of which 
is Temple Bar. The commercial centre is 
the Exchange. Two ofthe West End dis- 
tricts have lately been known as Belgravia 
and Tyburnia. The first occupies the south- 
ern wing of the West End, where reside, in 
conjunction with that of London, which ra- 
diates from Hyde Park Corner, the creme 
de la creme of the English aristocracy ; here 
are the principal club-houses and most ele- 
gant squares. Belgravia is a creation of 
the last fiftv years. Tyburnia lies to the 
north of the West End. The houses are 
large and singular, the streets wide and 
clean, but the sameness of its appearance 
is rather oppressing. Its inhabitants are 
mostly city merchants and professional 
men, who live very close to the charmed 
ring of fashion, expecting yearly to take 
the leap across. 

London is of great antiquity. The Ro- 
mans surrounded it with walls; but noth- 
ing is known of it previous to that time. 
In the time of Nero it bore the dignity of 
a Roman colony. During the last 800 
years it has suffered mach from fire and 
pestilence. Its police regulations are ad- 
mirable, and it is considered to-day one of 
the best-governed cities inthe world. Lon- 
don is particularly distinguished by the air 
of business which pervades its streets, es- 
pecially in the ‘‘City.’’ The West End 
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has more the air of Paris, St. Petersburg, 
and other capitals. The streets are most- 
ly wide, clean, and well paved, the houses 
plain and substantial, the architecture of 
the clubs and public buildings substantial 
and elegant. The most fashionable por- 
tion of London is the West End, and here, 
as we have said, reside the aristocracy of 
England (that is, during the season, which 
lasts from February to August. 


HOTELS. 


Crand Midland, Langhim, Westminster 
Palace, Bristol, and Queen’s. The Lang- 
hun is a beantiful house, most admirably 
managed. It is situated in the centre of 
the fashionable part of West End, at easy 
distance from the principal sights of Lon- 
don. The internal arrangements of this 
hotel are complete, and the service most 
admirable. The Grand Midland is the 
largest in the United Kingdom. It is 
constructed to board and lodge 600, and 
an idea may be formed of the magnifi- 
cence of the interior when it is stated that 
the furnishing cost £85,000 = @425,000. 
This immense sum has been spent in a 
jadicious manner, and the company has 
exercised great judgment in securing the 
services of Mr. Robert Etzensberger, who 
has one of the best reputations in Europe, 
as director; he formerly filled that posi- 
tion at the Hotel de Rome, Rome, and 
the Victoria at Venice, and has now un- 
limited powers for exercising his great 
ability. The Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Victoria Street, S. W., opposite Westmin- 
ster Abbey, is contiguous to the parks, 
clube, railways, and theatres. It has re- 
cently been enlarged and embellished, and 
contains fine and commodious public din- 
ing, drawing, smoking, and billiard rooms. 
Cuisine excellent, and every attention is 
paid to the comfort of visitors. The Bris- 
tl is finely condacted by Mr. Eisele, for- 
merly of the Hotel Meurice, in Paris. It 
enjoys one of the best situations in Lon- 
don, being in the Burlington Gardens, in 
close proximity to Bond and Regent 
Streets, near Piccadilly. It is furnished 
in Continental style, with every possible 
comfort; first-rate cussine and excellent 
wines. The Queen’s Hotel, Cork and Clif- 
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ford Street, Bond Street, West End, a 
nice, quiet, family hotel, well managed 
by Mr. Jefferis, is in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the parks and promenades. 
Lodgings are, on an average, twenty-five 
per cent. cheaper than in Paris, although 
every thing depends on the locality and 
style of house. <A parlor and two, three, 
or four good bedrooms, in a good locality, 
will cost some seven guineas* per week, 
or five and a quarter dollars per day ; but 
prices vary from two guineas to fifteen per 
week during the season, an increase of 
one fifth over ordinary prices. The lodg- 
ings have not separate kitchens, as in 
Paris, consequently a bargain must be 
made with the persons who let the apart- 
ments: have it thoroughly understood in 
regard to the price, and whether attendance 
is included. The most fashionable streets 
for lodgings are Regent Street, St. James 
Street, Sackville Street, Jermyn Street, 
Dover Street, Half-moon Street, King 
Street, and Bury Street. Families can 
always find furnished houses at the West 
End. Beware, however, of professional 
lodging-house keepers, whose mothers were 
sharks and their fathers alligators. There 
may be a few exceptions, but, as a general 
thing; they are disagreeable, dirty, and ex- 
tortionate. Apartments in private houses 
are the only apartments to take; there 
are hundreds of respectable families who, 
during the season, will willingly let floors 
of their houses. These addresses may be 
found at the numerous house-agents’. A 
small advertisement in any of the morning 
papers will bring you plenty of offers. In 
your advertisement state the locality, floor, 
number of rooms, and price. By this meth- 
od you will save much time and expense. 
Travelers of more economical habits may 
obtain lodgings in any of the small streets 
out of the Strand (most centrally located), 
viz., Craven Street, Southampton Street, 
Cecil Street, or Bedford Street. Here, 
during the season, a sitting-room and bed- 
room may be obtained at from four dollars 
to sixteen per week. The landlady usual- 
ly provides your breakfast, and you dine 
at one of the numerous restaurants in the 
vicinity, or where you please. Among the 
best at the West End are ‘‘the Burling- 
ton,’’ Regent Street; ‘‘ Pall Mall,’’ Cock- 





* A guinen equals $5 25. 
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spur Street; ‘‘ Perry's,” Regent Street; 
the * Wellington,’’ Piccadilly; ‘‘the West- 
minster Palace Hotel,” and ‘‘ Simpson’s,”’ 
Strand. For late suppers, ‘‘ Cooper’s,’’ 
opposite Drury Lane; ‘‘ Hotel de l’Europe,”’ 
near the Haymarket; and ‘‘ Evans's,” 
in Covent Garden. When making ex- 
carsions or dining in the suburbs, the 
houses of high repute are the ‘‘ Star and 
Garter,’ Richmond; the “Ship” and “‘Traf- 
algar,"’ Greenwich; ‘‘Lovegrove’s,” at 
Blackwall; and the “Ship,” at Graves- 
end. 


Sights that the Traveler should see, with the 
terms and times of Admission, arranged in 
alphabetical order. Many may be omit- 
ted, but, if possible, one should see them 
all. 


Allsop § Sons’ Ale Warehouse, Camden 
Town. 

Antiquarian Society, Somerset House ; 
by letters to the Secretary. 

Apsley House, by order from the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Bank of England, from 10 to 8; order 
from a director. 

Barclay'’s Brewery, near London Bridge ; 
by order from the Messrs. Barclay. 

British Museum, Great Russell Street, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
10 to 4. (See New Reading-room.) 

Buckingham Palace, Royal Stable, and 
Picture-gallery; order from the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Office, and for the Stables, to the 
Clerk of the Mews. 

Charing Cross and Charles First's Statue. 

Chelsea Hospital and Chelsea Royal Mil- 
tlary Asylum, on application. 

Chiswick Horticultural Gardens, open dai- 
ly ; order from member. 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street; by 
application to one of the governors. 

College of Surgeons’ Museum, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays (except during the 
month of September), from 12 to 4; sur- 
geon's order. 

Corent Garden Market, early Saturday 
morning. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, daily; from 
Victoria or London Bridge Station. 

Custom-house and Coal Exchange, Lower 
Thames Street. 
gor and Dumb Asylum, Old Kent Road ; 
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Duke of York's Column, St.James's Park, 
May to September, 12 to 3; 

Dulwich Gallery (Dulwich College), from 
11 to 8; free. 

East India Museum, Whitehall, daily ; 
free 


Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, from 10 
to7 in summer and 10 to 8 in winter; Mon- 
days and Fridays, free; other days, 3d. 

Guildhall, King Street, Cheapside; 10 
to 8. Paintings. 

Guy’s Hospital, St.Thomas Street; stu- 
dents’ introduction. 

Hampton Court Palace, every day except 
Friday. The Picture-gallery, Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Hall, Parks, and Gardens, free : 
a small fee is usually paid on entering the 
Vinery. 

Highgate Cemetery, Highgate; free. 

Houses of Parliament, Saturday, between 
10 and 4; by ticket, on application at the 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s Office, near Vic- 
toria Tower. 

Hyde Park and Rotten Row, from 12 to 
2, and 5 to7 during the season (May, Jane, 
and July). 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster ; ; member's 
ticket. 

Kensington Gardens. Band plays Tues- 
days and Fridays, between 5.30 and 6.30, 
May and June. 

Kensington Museum, open daily from 10 
to 4, and from 7 to 10 Monday and Tues- 
day evenings. Free on Mondays, Tues- 
days, and Saturdays; on other days, séx- 

. This Museum contains the car- 
toons of Raphael, the Vernon and Sheep- 
shanks galleries of paintings, and the 
Government School of Design. 

Kew Botanical Gardens, from 1 to 8 in 
summer, and 1 to 4 in winter, and from 2 
on Sundays; free. 

King’s College, Somerset House ; mem- 
ber’s introduction. 

Lambeth Palace, by order from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

London Docks, 10 to 4, free; Wine Vaults, 
10 to 2; order from a wine-merchant, call- 
ed a “tasting order.”’ 

London Missionaries’ Museum, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday ; free. 

Mansion House, 11 to 8; small fee to the 
attendant (when Lord Mayor is absent). 

Metropolitan Cattle-market, Smithfield ; 
early in the morning. 
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Miat, Tower Hill, 11 to 8; free; order 
from the Master of the Mint. 

Museum of Astatic Society, member's 
order. 

Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street. 

National Gallery, Trafalgar Square; free ; 
from 10 to 5, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays. Closed from Sep- 
tember 15th to November Ist. 

Norwood Cemetery, Norwood. 

Post-ofice, sorting letters; apply to the 
American Legation. 

Private Galleries, for entrance to which, 
apply by letter to the proprietors: Bridge- 
water Gallery, St. James’s, Duke of Suther- 
land's Gallery, Duke of Bedford's Gallery, 
Dake of Wellington’s Gallery, Duke of 
Northumberland’s Gallery, Marquis of 
Westminster’s Gallery, Lord Ashburton’s 
Gallery, Sir Robert Peel’s Gallery, Lord 
Lansdowne’s collection, and Mr. Thomas 
Baring’s collection. 

Royal Academy, Burlington House ; 8 to 
7, May, June, and July; one shilling. 
Modern paintings. 

Royal Exchange, Cornhill; 10 to 4. 

Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Ken- 
sington. 

Royal Institution Museum, Albemarle 
Street ; 10 to 4; member's order. 

Royal United German Museum, White- 
hall; by order from a member. 

Soane’s Museum, every Thursday* and 
Friday in April, May, and June, and on 
Tuesdays, by application, from February 
to August. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi; 
free; daily, except Wednesday. 

Soho , free. 

Somerset House, 10 to 4; free. 

St. Bartholomew's Museum, Picture-gal- 
lery, and Hospital. 

St. George’s Hospital, medical student’s 


er. 

St. James's Park and Palace, daily; by 
application to the Clerk of the Mews. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. Area free; vaults, gallery, ball, 
etc., in all, three shillings and twopence. 

Thames Tunnel. Go by steamer to Wap- 
ping, then by rail through the Tunnel to 
London Bridge. 

Theatres (see Index). . 
Tower of London, daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, 10 to 4; one shilling fee. 
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Tussaud’s Wax Exhibition, open day and 
evening. Go in the evening, 7 to 10; one 
shilling and sixpence. 

Onited Service Institution, by member's 
ticket, from 11 to 4. (Most worthy of in- 
spection.) 

Water-colors (Old Society), 9 till dusk ; 
one shilling; May, June, and July. 

Water-colors (Institute of the New So- 
ciety), May, June, and July. 

Westminster Abbey, 9 to 6 in summer, 
and 11 to 2.30 in winter; free; choir and 
chapel, sixpence. 

Westminster Hall (close to the Abbey). 

Windsor Castle, free; Mondays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays; from April 
to October, 1 to 8; November to March, 
12 to 2, By order from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office after 1 P.M. 

Woolwich Arsenal; apply to the Ameri- 
can Legation. 

Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park; Mon- 
days, sixpence ; other week-days, one shil- 
ling. Sundays, by members’ tickets only. 


To see and properly appreciate London 
in an architectural point of view, the trav- 
eler should devote one or two days to view- 
ing its exterior. There are various ways 
of doing this, depending on the taste and 
circumstances of the tourist. If he be 
alone, and of economical habits, let bim 
take the different lines of omnibuses which 
travel over the routes we are about to de- 
scribe. Secure a seat near the driver, who 
will, especially if his memory be refreshed 
with a small feo, point out the different ob- 
jects of interest; or take a Hansom by the 
hour, with an intelligent valet de place ; or, 
if he be accompanied by ladies, take a seat 
with the driver tn an open carriage, follow- 
ing the different omnibus routes. Start- 
ing from Charing Cross, the architectural 
and fine-art centre of the West End, the tow- 
ers of Westminster Palace and the bouses 
of Parliament on your right, the National 
Gallery on your left, the beautiful club- 
houses of Pall Mall in your rear, with Nel- 
son, in bronze, looking down upon you from 
a height of 160 feet, you proceed along the 
Strand, passing Marlborough and Somerset 
Houses on yoor right; through Temple 
Bar, which marks the city’s limits, on the 
west; through Fleet Street and Ludgate 
Hill, emerging into St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
with the cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
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masterpiece, on your right, and the Post- 
office on your left ; through Cheapside, no- 
tice Bow Church, another of Wren’s best 
works; through Poultry to the great finan- 
cial centre, the Exchange, in front of which 
stands an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, the Mansion House, the resi- 
dence of the Lord Mayor, Bank, etc.; down 
King William Street to London Bridge, 
passing in view of the beautiful monument 
erected to commemorate the great fire; 
then King William's statue. London 
Bridge, from 9 to 11 A.M., is one of the 
greatest sights of the capital. In the im- 
mediate vicinity hundreds of steamers are 
landing their living freight of merchants, 
clerks, and others for the city, amid a fear- 
fal din of ringing bells, steam-whistles, 
shouting carmen and omnibus conductors, 
while the bridge itself is one mass of mov- 
ing passengers and vehicles. On your left 
is Billingsgate (who has not heard of that 
famous fish-market ?); next the Custom- 
house, then the Tower of London, below 
which are St. Catharine’s Docks, then the 
celebrated London Docks, the vaults of 
which are capable of holding 60,000 pipes 
of wine, and water-room for three hundred 
sail of vessels. The Pool commences just 
below the bridge: this is where the colliers 
discharge their cargoes of coal. The city 
of London derives its principal revenues 
from a tax of thirteen pence per ton levied 
on all coal landed. On the left, or upper 
side of the bridge, notice the famous Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, belonging to one of the rich- 
est London corporations. Cross the bridge, 
and continue to the Elephant and Castle, 
via Wellington and High Streets, passing 
Barclay and Perkins’s famous brewery, 
Queen's Bench, Surrey Jail, etc., ria Great 
Surrey Street, across Blackfriars Bridge, 
along the Thames Embankment to the new 
houses of Parliament. Here you see not 
only the finest edifices in an architectural 
point of view, but in a military, naval, le- 
gal, and ecclesiastical point. England’s 
great, alive and dead, are here congrega- 
ted; the Horse Guards, whence the com- 
mander-in-chief of the English army issues 
his orders; the Admiralty; Westminster 
Hall, the Law Courts of England; West- 
minster Abbey, where England's kings and 
queens have been crowned, from Edward 
the Confessor to the present time, and 
where many of them lie buried. Here, 
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in Whitehall Street, opposite the Horse 
Guards, is the old Banqueting-house of the 
palace of Whitehall, in front of which 
Charles I. was beheaded; through Parlia- 
ment Street to Waterloo Place, to Pall 
Mall, the great club and social centre of 
London; St. James’s Street, past St. 
James's Palace and Marlborough House to 
Buckingham Palace, to Hyde Park Corner, 
to Cumberland Gate or Marble Arch. Pri- 
vate carriages only can enter the Park: 
cabs and hackney coaches are not permit- 
ted entrance. Oxford Street to Regent 
Street, and down Regent (the fashionable 
shopping street) to the starting-point, Char- 
ing Cross. 

Next drive to the Southwestern Rail- 
way Station, and take the train for Rich- 
mond or Hampton Court, returning by 
the Thames in a boat to Greenwich. This 
will be a most interesting excursion, es- 
pecially if you find a comparatively intel- 
ligent boatman to explain the different 
sights on the banks of the winding river. 


HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 


Endeavor to be in London some time 
May, June, or July; then only can the 
capital be seen to perfection. 

Foreign money of any description will 
not pass current in London; have it 
changed immediately on arrival. 

All public galleries and other sights are 
closed on Sunday; devote that day to the 
churches. 

Beware ofa London mob; the pickpock- 
ets are not only expert, but dangerous. 

In driving, take the Icft-hand side; in 
walking, the right. 

Saturday is the fashionable day for sight- 
seeing. Avoid Monday, as that is the 
workmen's holiday. 

In visiting the Opera, either in Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane, full dress is abso- 
lutely necessary. The occupants of stalls 
or dress-circles in the first-class theatres 
generally go in full dress, although it is 
not arbitrary. 

Letters of introduction should never be 
sent by post in London; you must either 
leave them yourself, with your card, or 
send them by a messenger. The proper 
hour to make calls is from four to six. 

The usual dinner-hour is from six to 
eight. Ladies are handed fo the table, Lut 
never from it, in England. 


Lospos. 


The Epsom and Ascot races take place 
in May or June. 

The annual boat-race between Cam- 
bridge and Oxford takes place in April. 

The great cricket-matches take place in 
Jaly. 

Hunting lasts from October to March. 

The cabs and cab-fares of London are a 
subject in which, in common with those of 
other large cities, all travelers take a spe- 
cial interest. The horses, as a general 
thing, are better than those of Paris, and 
make better time, even when going by the 
hour, and are intinitely superior to those 
of NewYork. But the price is higher than 
that of Paris; we can not compare it with 
any thing in New York, as there every 
thing public in the shape of horse-flesh is 
a delusion and a snare, if we except the 
omnibus and horse-car. 

There are two species of public convey- 
ance in London—the ‘‘Four-wheeler” and 
“Hansom.”” The former holds four persons, 
the latter (named after the inventor) two. 
The price of the Hansom is two shillings 
and sixpence, and the Four- wheeler two 
shillings the hour; two miles and under, one 
shilling; every mile additional, sixpence. 
If, when taking a cab, you do not mention 
that you take it by the hour, the driver will 
charge you the distance rates, and sixpence 
for every quarter of an hour you stop. 

After 8 o’clock in the evening and up to 
Go'clock in the mornirg, the driver is not 
compelled to drive you by the hour. 

When more than two persons are con- 
veyed in the same cab, an additional six- 
pence is paid for each person for the whole 
time. 


An ordinary amount of baggage can be 
taken free of charge, if only one or two 
persons are in the cab; if more, twopence 


is charged for every package carried out- 
tide. 


A “ Hansom’’ will always convey you 
with greater speed than a “‘Four-twheeler,”’ 
especially if an extra fee be promised. 

In case of any attempt at extortion on 
the part of the driver, you can compel him 
to drive you to the nearest police-court, or 
station if the court be closed. 

A driver can not be compelled to drive 
over four miles per hour unless paid extra. 

Try to keep supplied with change; the 
cab-driver seldom bas any. 

' The charge for private carriages varies 
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somewhat, but the following rates may be 
considered reasonable : 

A single horse and carriage for a day of 
six hours, £1=@5. Pair of horses and car- 
riage, for the same time, £1 11s. 6d.= 
@7 87}. A pair of horses, carriage, and 
coachman, two hours, 13s. 6d.; each hour 
afterward, 6s.6d. Single horse, carriage, 
and coachman, two hours, 8s. 8d.; each 
hour afterward, 3s. 6d. 

To and from theatre or receptions, 10s. 
6d. to 14s. In excursions to the country, 
twenty-five per cent. should be added to 
the above prices. 

In directing letters, parcels, etc., be care- 
ful to mention the postal district, of which 
there are ten, viz., North, South, East, West, 
Northwestern, Southwestern, Northeast- 
ern, Southeastern, Western Central, East- 
ern Central. These districts are usually 
represented by the initial Jetters N., S., E., 
W., N. W., 8. W., N.E., S.E., W.C., E. 
C.; as, London, N.; London, E.C. 

As there are thirty-seven King Streets, 
thirty-five Charles Streets, and twenty. 
nine John Streets in the city, note the par- 
ticular street thus: Charles Street, St. 
James's; King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
etc. 

As a matter of course, omnibuses run in 
nearly every direction, but ladies rarely 
use them. An entirely different class of 
people occupy the inside from that which 
occupies the Broadway omnibus, although 
they are much patronized by business men 
going to and coming from the city. 

If at any extreme point in the city, and 
wishing to go to another, you can save 
both time and expense by taking the Un- 
derground or Metropolitan Railway, which 
runs nearly round the city (see map). Al- 
though an underground railroad, it is by 
no means disagreeable, but rather the con- 
trary; the cars are comfortable, with no 
smoke, the engines using coke and con- 
densing their steam. Nearly every min- 
ute you arrive at a spacious and well- 
lighted station. Trains starting at the 
houses of Parliament stop at ‘¢ James’s 
Park; Victoria Station; Sloane Square; 
South Kensington; Brompton; High Street ; 
Notting Hill Gate; Queen's Road ; Boyswa- 
ter; Paddington, the Great Western sta- 
tion, where you take the trains for Liver- 
pool, Wales, etc.; Edgeware Road; Baker 
Street, to Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition ; 
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Portland Road ; Gower Street Road ; Ktng’s 
Cross; Farringdon Street Junction; Alders- 
gate, near the Post-office and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; Afoongate, near the Bank, Ex- 
change, Lombard Street, and the banking 
section of the city. 

Having reached the ‘‘City” under the 
houses and sewers, return by the railroad 
thrown over the houses, and twice over the 
river, from the Cannon Street Station to 
Charing Cross, occupying the short space 
of ten minutes. This is the most expedi- 
tious mode of reaching the city or return- 
ing from it. 

The Messengers or Commissioners of 
London consist of a corps of wounded sol- 
diers of unexceptionable character, all of 
whom have lost some limb in the service 
of their country. They are to be trusted 
on all occasions. Their legal fare is, for 
half a mile, twopence; one mile, or more 
than a half, threepence ; for over one mile, 
sixpence; or sixpence per hour, walking 
two and a half miles per hour. They may 
be found at the chief thoroughfares and 
principal hotels, 

To see an English trial by jury during 
term time, visit Westminster Hall, Guild- 
hall, or the Central Criminal Court at the 
Old Bailey. A fee to a doorkeeper will 
secure you a good seat. 

Travelers will find a booking and gen- 
eral inquiry office, established by the Lon- 
don and Brighton and South Coast Rail- 
way, at No. 28 Regent’s Circus, Piccadilly, 
where tickets are issued to the Crystal Pal- 
ace and all sea-side stations. The Regent 
Circus Branch Inquiry Office is also a book- 
ing-office for the Isle of Wight and for 
Paris and the Continent by the Dieppe 
route. At this office also are insured di- 
rect and tourist tickets to all parts of the 
Continent, via Harwich. 

Tourists are also supplied with monthly 
tickets to Brighton. 


In England nearly all places of interest 
are closed against gratuitous admissions ; 
consequently, while $5 per day will suffice 
for the Continent, $2 additional had better 
be added for Great Britain. 
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London possesses two first-class Amer- 
ican journals, the Cosmopolitan and Anglo- 
American Times. The first is an interna- 
tional newspaper, published in quarto form, 
weekly, devoted to politics, commerce, lit- 
erature, art, and society, and edited in the 
most able manner by Colonel Hiram Fuller, 
author of the ‘Belle Brittan Letters,” 
‘Grand Transformation Scenes,’ and oth- 
er works of wide reputation. It is pab- 
lished in London, Paris, and New York, and 
is exceedingly useful to Americans abroad, 
as it publishes the movements of ocean 
steamers, the names of passengers arriving 
and departing, etc. The Anglo-American 
Times is a fine, large quarto journal, con- 
taining thirty-two pages of matter, edited 
and published weekly by Daniel Plummer 
Croke, Esq., at $5 per annum. It is an 
international, commercial, and general 
newspaper. In addition to its admirable 
original articles on the leading topics of 
the day, it contains an epitome of the news 
from America, the names of passengers 
arriving and departing by the various 
ocean steamers, quotations from the New 
York Stock Exchange, price current of all 
articles of commerce in the home and Eu- 
ropean markets—in short, a first-class and 
valuable journal for Americans abroad and 
at home. 


PARKS. 


Most of these are situated at the west 
end of the town, and add greatly to its beau- 
ty and general healthiness. They comprise 
Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, adjoining 
the latter; St. James’s, Green, Regent's, 
Victoria, Battersea, Finsbury, and South- 
wark. Hyde Park contains 388 acres, and 
is a part of the ancient manor of Hida, 
which, until differently appropriated by 
Henry VIII., belonged to the monastery 
of St. Peter at Westminster. The views 
are varied and attractive; fine carriage- 
roads and paths intersect each other at 
every point, and luxuriant trees afford a 
graceful and refreshing shade. From April 


"| to July, between the hours of half past five 


and half past six o'clock, or even earlier, 
it is thronged with all the gay and fashion- 
able equipages of the city. The scene is 
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most enjoyable and the air refreshing. The 
portion called Rotten Row is devoted ex- 
clusively to equestrians, no wheel-carriages 
being allowed. Troops are sometimes re- 
viewed on the level portion of the park, 
and near the western side stands a maga- 
sine well stored. The scenery of Hyde 
Park is greatly enriched by the lake called 
the Serpentine, where the bathing is good 
in summer and the skating in winter: there 
are regulations for morning and evening 
bathing “‘ posted’’ at various places. A 
very pretty little Italian garden, contain- 
ing statuary, fountains, etc., bas been 
formed at the head of the Serpentine, ren- 
dering it much more attractive; along its 
bank, on the north, is the Ladies’ Mile, a 
celebrated carriage-drive. A stone bridge 
of tive large arches and two of smaller di- 
mensions, erected in 1826, at the western 
extremity, gives access to the gardens of 
Kensington Palace. Near the southeast 
entrance of the park, close to Apsley House, 
stands, on an elevated pedestal, the colos- 
sal bronze statue of Achilles, weighing 
thirty tons, executed by Westmacott at a 
cost of £10,000, cast from cannon captured 
at the battles of Waterloo and Salamanca, 
erected to the “‘ Duke of Wellington and 
bis companions in arms by their country- 
women.” The Marble Arch, which was 
removed from the front of Buckingham 
Palace, forms the northeast entrance to the 
park, at the end of Oxford Street. A fine 
series of arches and balustrades, from the 
designs of Decimus Burton, form an at- 
tractive feature at the southeast entrance 
tothe park. The Great Exhibition Build- 
ing of 1851, now the Crystal Palace at Syd- 
enham, formerly stood on Hyde Park, op- 
posite Prince’s Gate. To the left of this 
gate, as you enter the park, stands the 
National Monument to the Prince Consort, 
a Gothic structure 175 feet high, designed 
by G. G. Scott. The canopy rests on a 
structure or base of Irish granite 130 feet 
square. Atthe four corners are four mar- 
ble groups representing Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica,and America. The granite columns 
which sapport the canopy are from the Isle 
of Mall. Above the groups representing 
the four quarters of the globe are four oth- 
fT groups representing Agriculture, Man- 
afactares, Commmerce, and Engineering. 
On the basement are numerous life-size 
figures representing different notables in 
Vor. I.—I 
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of Prince Albert has lately been placed 

-under the canopy. The building will cost 
$600,000. Of this amount, Parliament ap- 
propriated $250,000. Kensington Gardens 
are properly a portion of Hyde Park. At 
present they contain 356 acres. They were 

originally the gardens attached to Ken- 
sington Palace (the birthplace of Queen 
Victoria), and when laid out in the reign 
of William IIT., contained only 26 acres; 
Queen Anne added 30 more, and Queen 
Caroline 300. ‘The pleasure-grounds are 
open to the public, on foot only: carriages 
are never permitted to enter. A fine band 
plays at certain hours here during the sea- 
son. 

St. James's Park, situated near the pal- 
ace of the same name, was greatly improved 
by Henry VIII., who drained the grounds, 
and added to their beauty in various ways ; 
still greater improvements, however, were 
made by Charles II., and the J/all formed, 
which was devoted to the game of ball. 
This park covers over 90 acres: in the cen- 
tre is a lovely sheet of water, dotted with 
little islands, and upon its surface glide 
along the graceful swan and water-fowls : 
the bridge across this sheet of water was 
erected in 1857. The music of birds and 
the fragrance of flowers delight the visitor 
on every side. The avenues form most 
agreeable and shady promenades, being 
bordered by lofty trees and flowering 
shrubs. The park can be entered from 
about nine or ten different points, at each 
of which the Queen’s Guard are stationed, 
doing constant duty. The Parade, or large 
graveled space, presents quite a military 
appearance in the morning at ten o'clock, 
at which time about eight hundred men are 
mustered as body-guards forthe day. At 
the north end of the parade is a piece of 
Turkish ordnance of immense size, brought 
from Alexandria, in Egypt; and on the 
south side is a vast mortar, which was used 
in Spain during the Peninsular War, and is 

| said to send a bomb-shell with great force 
about four miles. At the entrance to the 
park from Waterloo Place is a broad flight 
of steps, surmounted by a lofty column, in 
commemoration of the late Duke of York. 
Some of the drives in this park are con- 
fined chiefly to the aristocracy. The sur- 
rounding buildings are lofty and very hand- 
some, smong which are St. James’s Palace, 
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Marlborough House, and Buckingham Pal- 
ace. On the opposite side from Bucking- 
ham Palace are three of the principal pub- 
lic offices—the Horse Guards, Admiralty, 
and Treasury. On the southern side of 
the park is the celebrated Bird-cage Walk, 
which derived its name from being former- 
ly appropriated entirely to the merry song- 
sters, whose sweet matins enchanted the 
visitor in his early rambles. On the north 
side, in addition to St.James’s Palace, there 
is Marlborough House, the town residence 
of the Prince of Wales; Green Park, Staf- 
ford House, residence of the Duke of Suth- 
erland; Carlton Ride, and Carlton House 
Terrace. This park is noted for numer- 
- ous historical events. Charles I. walked 
through it, surrounded by soldiers, from 
his palace (St. James’s) to Whitehall to be 
executed; Sir Robert Peel was thrown 
from his carriage and killed on Constitu- 
tion Hill, at the upper end; and Queen 
Victoria was nearly assassinated at three 
different times near the same place. 

Green Park may be called a continuation 
of St. James's; it is situated between the 
last-named and Piccadilly, connected with 
Hyde Park by Constitution Walk, formerly 
the king’s coach-road to Kensington. It 
is smaller than St. James's Park, covering 
only 60 acres. Some very elegant mansions 
are situated on this park: Bridgewater 
House, the residence of the Earl of Elles- 
mere; Spencer House, residence of Earl 
Spencer; Stafford House (corner of Green 
and St.James’s). This is one of the finest 
private houses in England, and cost nearly 
one and a half million of dollars. At the 
upper end (Hyde Park Corner) is an im- 
mense equestrian statue of the late Duke 
of Wellington. On-the opposite side of 
the street (Piccadilly) is Apsley House, 
residence of the late and present duke. 

Victoria Park, Bethnal Green, contains 
two hundred and sixty-five acres. It is 
situated in the northeast part of London, 
and was begun during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The grounds are tastefully laid 
out with flower-beds, shady walks, and 
small lakes. In the centre of a pretty 
sheet of water rises a beautiful fountain of 
Gothic architecture, designed by Mr. Dar- 
’ byshire, and erected at the private expense 
of Miss Burdett Coutts. Its cost was about 
$25,000. 

Regent's Park, a delightful spot, covering 
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four hundred and seventy-two acres, orna- 
mented with sculptures, flowers, lakes, and 
pretty villas. It derives its name from 
the Prince Regent, afterward George IV., 
by whom it was designed, in 1812. It con- 
tains a botanical garden, around which 
there is a fine drive ; also around the whole 
park, nearly two miles in extent. To the 
north of the park lie the famous Zoological 
Gardens, owned by the Zoological Society 
of London, founded in 1826, This collec- 
tion is the finest inthe kingdom. Among 
nearly two thousand specimens are a pair 
of hippopotami, presented by the Viceroy 
of Egypt. The collection of reptiles, mon- 
keys, and birds is very large. The sea- 
bear and elephant calf are two of the prin- 
cipal objects of attraction. The lions and 
tigers are fed at 4 o’clock P.M. During 
the summer the Life Guards band plays at 
4inthe afternoon. Sunday is the fashion- 
able day, but then you can only enter with 
members’ tickets, which are easily pro- 
cured at the hotels. On Monday the ad- 
mission is sixpence: on all other days, one 
shilling. To the north of the Zoological 
Gardens lies Primrose Hill, now laid out in 
walks and public gardens: an interesting 
view may be had from its summit. 

Battersea Park is a comparatively new 
park, situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, immediately opposite the Chelsea 
Hospital, and is reached by a most grace- 
ful and elegant suspension bridge, erected 
in 1858. Ten years ago the site of this 
park was a marshy field, below the level of 
the river, but one and a half million dol- 
lars have made it a most lovely spot for 
the denizens of this quarter of the city. 
It contains one hundred and eighty-five 
acrea, four of which are devoted to a sub- 
Tromcal Garden. It was here the Duke 
of Wellington fought his famous duel with 
Lord Winchelsea. 

Finsbury Park, formerly Hornsey Wood, 
contains one hundred and twenty acres. 
This was commenced in 1867. 

Southwark Park contains sixty-two 
acres. 

Richmond Park, Kew Gardens, and Green- 
wich Park will be treated under the ‘‘ En- 
virons of London.”’ 

Kennington Park or Common is also a 
pleasure-ground of some importance. It 
was here the celebrated Chartists’ meet- 
ings were held in 1848. 
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London is interspersed with numerous 
squares, remarkable either for the monu- 
ments they contain or for their noted build- 
ings. The principal are 

algar Square, built between 1830 
and 1850, the centre of which is ornament- 
ed with granite fountains. On the north 
side is the National Gallery of Paintings ; 
on the south stands Nelson’s Monument 
and Landseer's lions. On one side of the 
monument may be seen General Have- 
lock's statue; on the other, that of Sir 
Charles Napier. Corresponding with these, 
on the northern corner is the equestrian 
statue of George IV. by Chantrey, and at 
the northwest corner a base waiting for a 
hero to be born. 

In front of Nelson's Monument, at the 
head of Whitehall Street, stands the eques- 
trian statue of Charles I. by Le Sueur: this 
is on the spot where once stood Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross, the place of execution of 
the Regicides. A short distance farther 
down Charles himself was beheaded. 

Belgrave Square, built between 1826 and 
1833, on land belonging to the Marquis of 
Westminster. The houses are uniform 
and rather handsome, adorned in front 
with large Corinthian columns. On the 
northern side lives the Duke of Bedford 
and Earl of Burtington; on the east, the 
Duke of Montrose ; at the southeast corner, 
the Earl of Sefton; and on the west, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 

Grosvenor Square was built between 
1/2) and 17380, mostly by Sir Richard Gros- 
venor, who erected a statue to George I., 
since removed. The houses are large and 
handsome. The Earl of Wilton lives on 
the eastern side, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Duchess of Cleveland on the west, and 
the Marquis of Exeter, Marquis of Ayles- 
bary, and Earl of Harrowby on the south. 

Portman Square, built between 1790 and 
1800, It is surrounded by handsome resi- 
dences. On the south are the mansions of 
Lord Leigh and the Earl of Cardigan. Aat 
the northwest corner notice a detached 
house: it was here that the celebrated 
Blae-stocking, Mrs. Montagu, gave her 
May-day dinners to the chimney -sweep 
boys of London. 

St. James's Square, built between 1670 
and 1690, In this square is situated the 
bronze equestrian statue of William III. 
by Bacon. The handsome mansions sur- 
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rounding it are occupied by some of the 
principal members of the British aristoc- 
racy. On the north resides the Marquis 
of Bristol; the Wyndham Club is also to 
the north, and the back front of the hand- 
some Junior Carleton is at the south. On 
the east are the residences of Earl De Grey, 
Earl of Falmouth, Earl of Derby, Bishop 
of London, and the Duke of Norfolk. 
George III. was also born at the southeast 
corner. On the west is Litchfield House, 
the Army and Navy Club, the residences 
of the Bishop of Winchester, Sir William 
Wynn, and the Duke of Cleveland. 

Hanover Square, built between 1720 and 
1730. On the southern side is a bronze 
statue of William Pitt by Chantrey. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague formerly lived 
and died in a house on the southern side. 
St. George’s Church, noted for all the fash- 
ionable marriages which occur in London, 
is situated on this square. The Duke of 
Wellington gave away many of the brides. 
On the northern side are the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, the Zoological 
Society, and the residence of the Earl of 
Harewood; and on the west the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Oriental Club, and 
the residence of the Earl of Lucan. 

Berkeley Square was built between 1730 
and 1740. On the south is situated Lans- 
downe House, the residence of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, which contained a pic- 
ture and sculpture gallery. On the east 
is situated the house No. 11, in which Hor- 
ace Walpole died; alsothe residence of the 
Earl of Balcarras. On the west are the 
mansions of the Earl of Haddington and 
the Earl of Powis. In this last the cele- 
brated Lord Clive died. 

Cavendish Square was built between 1730 
and 1760. Itcontains the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and a statue 
of Lord George Bentinck. On the west is 
Harcourt House, the residence of the Duke 
of Portland. On the south is Holles Street, 
in No. 16 of which Lord Byron was born. 

Soho Square, built between 1670 and 
1690. It contains a statue of Charles II. 
The whole of the southern side was orig- 
inally occupied by Monmouth House. On 
the west is the Soho Bazar and the man- 
sion of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Bloomsbury Square, built between 1670 
and 1715, It contains a statue of C.J. 

‘ox by Westmacott. On the eastern side 
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formerly stood the mansion of Lord Mans- 
field, destroyed in the riots of 1780; and on 
the northern side was formerly situated the 
Bedford House. 

Leicester Square, built between 1670 and 
1690. This square is the great centre of 
French refugees. On the east is the Al- 
hambra; alsothe Sabloniére Hotel, in part 
of which Hogarth formerly lived; on the 
northern side, the site of Leicester House ; 
on the west, that of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and on the south, that of Sir Isaac Newton, 
in St. Martin's Court. 

Lincoln’-Inn-Fields, built between 1619 
and 1636. Lord William Russell was be- 
headed in the centre of this square. On 
the east is situated Lincoln’s Inn Hall; 
on the north, Whetstone Park; on the south, 
the Royal College of Surgeons; and on the 
west, Newcastle and Lindsay Houses. 

Covent Garden Market, built between 
1630 and 1642. The market originated in 
1656. The present building, which is sit- 
uated in the centre of the square, was erect- 
ed in 1880 by the Duke of Bedford. A 
visit should be paid to this market any time 
between four and seven o'clock on Tues- 
day, Thursday, or Saturday mornings. The 
fruit and flowers may be seen any time dur- 
ing the day between ten and five. The 
Opera-house and Floral Hall are situated 
to the northeast of the square. Tavistock 
and Richardson’s Hotels are on the north 
side; the Bedford Hotel and site of Bat- 
ton’s Coffee House on the east, and the 
charch of St. Paul’s on the west. 

In Waterloo Place, at the north side of 
St. James’s Park, stands a Doric pillar of 
granite, surmounted by a statue in bronze 
of the Duke of York. It is 124 feet in 
height. A fine view is obtained from the 
summit, 

One of the most conspicuous monuments 
in the city is situated on Fish Street Hill. 
It is a Doric column over 200 feet in height, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. It was 
erected to commemorate the ‘ Great Fire’”’ 
in London. The pedestal was sculptured 
by Cibber. On the summit is an imitation 
of a blazing sun. 

Westminster A bbey.— 

“That antique pile behold, 
‘Where royal heads receive the sacred gold; 
Ite eyes them crowns, and does their ashes 
eep: 


There made like gods, like mortals there they 
sleep, 
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Making the circle of their reign complete— 

‘These euns of empire, where they rise they set.” 
Here the royal coronations have takeg 
place since the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor up to the present time, with great 
pomp and magnificence; and, even though 
the ceremony had been performed else- 
where, it was thought necessary to repeat 
it at Westminster, in the presence of all the 
great personages of the land. At the mo- 
ment the crown is put on, a signal is given 
to the Tower guns to fire a royal salute. 
The Abbey is of Gothic design, built in the 
form of a cross, 400 feet long and 200 feet 
wide. It was originally founded in the 
year 610 by Sebert, King of the East Sax- 
ons, but was destroyed by the Danes, and 
afterward rebuilt in 958 by King Edgar; 
it was again rebuilt and enlarged by Ed- 
ward the Confessor in 1245. During the 
reicn of Henry VIII. it suffered great in- 
juries, and still greater by the Puritans, it 
being then occupied as barracks for the 
soldiers of Parliament. After having sus- 
tained these injuries, Sir Christopher Wren 
undertook the reconstruction of it, and in 
the most able manner added to its former 
beauty and solidity, During the progress 
of reconstruction several singular discover- 
ies were made of ancient monuments, and 
also the mosaic pavement in front of the 
altar in the choir, Since 1856 a large num- 
ber of the windows have been painted, il- 
lustrating the most beautiful and touching 
portions of the Te Deum. The large west 
window, painted in 1735, represents Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob ; Moses and Aaron, 
and the twelve Patriarchs; the arms of 
King Sebert, King Edward the Confessor, 
Queen Elizabeth, King George II., and 
Dean Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester. The 
south, or marigold window, of stained glass, 
designed by Messrs. Ward and Nixon in 
1847, represents different subjects from the 
Old Testament, incidents in the life of the 
Redeemer, and the word ‘‘ Jehovah"’ sur- 
rounded by angels. The north, or rose 
window, is commemorative of our Savior, 
the twelve apostles, and the four Evangel 
ists, Near the Abbey stood the sanctuary, 
used in former times as a place of refuge 
for criminals. Edward V. was born here; 
his heart-broken mother sought refuge in 
this place for herself and her son Richard 


from the persecutions of his cruel uncle. 


We will enter at the Poets’ Corner (south 
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transept), and notice a few of the monu- 
ments which are the most remarkable. 
Aiton, bust and tablet, with a lyre around 
which is entwimed a serpent holding an 
apple. With what admiration we look 
upon the author of Paradise Lost, and 
find ourselves lost in the beauties of his 
works. Shakspeare, full-length statue, lean- 
ing against a pillar, with the crowned 
heads of Queen Elizabeth, Henry V., and 
Richard IT. How much sadness it awak- 
ens in the mind to think of such talent hav- 
ing passed forever to ‘‘that undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns !"’ 

All hail, great master! grave sir, hail; I come 
To anewer thy beat pleasure: be it to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 


Un the caried clouds ; to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. —Tempeat, Act I. 


Frederick Handel, monument with full- 
length statue, organ, and music scrolls: he 
needs no more enduring fame than being 
the author of the magnificent oratorio of the 
Messiah. Robert Southey, tablet and bust: 
bat little ornament is required commemo- 
tative of the poet whose impressive and 
elegant style will endure while memory 
lives. Abraham Conley, urn surrounded by 
a wreath: distinguished and admired for 
his elegmt scholarship and ability as a 
writer, Geoffrey Chaucer, antiquated altar 
tomb with Gothic canopy. John Dryden, 
bust, erected by Sheffield, duke of Buck- 
ingham. Samuel Butler, author of Hudi- 
bras, bust with masks. Ben Jonson, tablet 
with medallion, masks of Comedy and Trag- 
edy. Matthew Prior, sarcophagus with bust, 
surmounted by infants, statues of Thalia 
and History. Afichael Drayton, white mar- 
ble slab with bust, erected by Countess of 
Dorset. Thomas Campbell, poet and found- 
er of the London University. Duke of 
Argyle, statue of Fame attired in Roman 
costume ; also statues of Pallas and Elo- 
quence, the Genius of Liberty in bas-relief, 
with commucopia and Magna Charta: this | 
monument was executed by Roubiliac, and 
i: is said that Canova was particularly 
strack with the beauty of the statue of 
Eloquence, upon which he gazed for some 
length of time with wonder and admiration. 
Dere:d Garrick, monument representing 
Comedy and Tragedy. Here also are in- 
terred the remains of Addison, Sheridan, 
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Thomson, author of the Seasons; John 
Gay; Dickens, buried June 14,1870; Mrs. 
Pritchard the actress, and others. The 
monuments to Chaucer, Spenser, and Dray- 
ton were erected at the expense of Anne 
Pembroke; that of Cowley by George, 
duke of Buckingham; and that of Prior, 
with the inscription, by himself. You will 
be conducted by a guide through the prin- 
cipal chapels, for which you are taxed six- 
pence ; the admission to the nave and tran- 
septs is free during Divine service, and be- 
tween the hours of twelve and three in win- 
ter, and four and six in summer. 

The first chapel is that of St. Benedict, 
but is not shown. It was dedicated to St. 
Benedict, a native of Italy, founder of the 
Benedictines and of the monastery at Cas- 
sino. The principal monuments are those 
of the Countess of Hertford and Simon 
Langham, archbishop of Canterbury. The 
second, or Chapel of St. Edmund, contains 
some fine tombs of monumental brass: the 
principal are those of William de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke; Duchess of Suffolk, 
mother of Lady Jane Grey ; Lady Russell; 
John, earl of Cornwall, son of Edward IT. ; 
and Duchess of Gloucester. Chapel of St. 
Nicholas.—The monuments in this chapel 
which are most attractive are Winifred, 
marchioness of Winchester; Duchess of 
Northumberland; Anne, duchess of Som- 
erset; mother of Queen Jane Seymour; 
Lady Jane Clifford; Mildred, wife of Lord 
Burleigh ; Lady Cecil, monument erected 
by her husband, Sir Richard Cecil. Chapel 
of Henry VIJ., in the south aisle-—A mag. 
nificent tomb in memory of Mary Queen 
of Scots, the beautiful yet unfortunate 
queen. Montague, earl of Sandwich, lies 
buried here. Altar tomb to Margaret Beau- 
fort, countess of Richmond and mother of 
Henry VII. George, first Duke of Albe- 
marle, full-length statue. Lady Catharine 
Walpole, statue—esteemed for her many 
virtues; remarkable for her beauty, wit, 
and love of the arts. In the nave is a 
splendid monument, with figures in gilt 
brass, to George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, and his wife Catharine; in the same 
vault the remains of Mary, duchess of 
Buckingham, are interred. John Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham, effigy in a Roman 
habit, and at his feet his duchess, Catha- 
rine, weeping. Among the other tombs 
are those of Duke de Montpensier and 
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Duke of Richmond. North aisle.—Sar- 
cophagus containing the bones of Henry V. 
and his brother Richard, duke of York, who 
were murdered by their cruel uncle, Rich- 
ard ITI. Magnificent monument to the 
memory of Queen Elizabeth; Anne, queen 
of Denmark; Henry, prince of Wales. The 
Chapel of Henry VII. is richly ornamented 
—here the knights of the Order of Bath 
were formerly installed —the Richmond 
who defeated Richard III. of the battle of 
Bosworth Field, and who, by his marriage, 
united the rival houses of York and Lan- 
caster, The white and red roses here show 
his descent on the beautifully-worked oak 
gates at the entrance. The chapel is en- 
tered by a flight of steps. In the centre 
of the chapel is situated its leading feature, 
the monument of Henry and his queen. 
Beneath the nave lie the remains of George 
II. and his queen, and, although lying in 
different coffins, they may be said to repose 
in the same, as the inner side of each was 
removed by the king’s request. The tombs 
of royalty in this chapel are very numer- 
ous, including James J., Charles II., etc. 
In the Chapel of St. Paul the leading monu- 
ments are those of James Watt, the cele- 
brated engineer; Sir Thomas Bromley, 
lord chancellor of England, and one of the 
judges of Mary Queen of Scots ; and Lord 
Bourchier, standard-bearer of Henry V. at 
the great battle of Agincourt. In the 
Chapel of St. John there are several very 
fine monuments: observe Lord Hunsdon’s, 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth; Colonel 
Popham, and William de Colchester. Jslip 
Chapel contains a fine monument to the Ab- 
bot [slip, after whom the chapel is named. 
The chapels of St. John, St. Michael, and 
St. Andrew contain many monuments of 
interest, the most interesting of which is 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, by Rou- 
biliac: a most curious design, representing 
a sheeted skeleton starting forth from the 
marble doors of the monument, aiming his 
dart at his victim ; she sinks into her ter- 
rified husband’s arms, and he endeavors to 
avert the blow. The other attractive mon- 
uments are those of Sir Francis Vere, the 
great general of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; 
Lord and Lady Norris, and six sons; full- 
length statue of Mrs. Siddons, the celebra- 
ted tragic actress. Inthe centre of the Ab- 
bey, and nearly surrounded by the different 
chapels, is that of Edward the Confessor, the 
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most ancient, and considered the most in- 
teresting of them all. Inthe centre stands 
the mosaic shrine of the Confessor, before 
which Henry IV. was seized with his last 
illness while confessing. Here may be ob- 
served many fine monuments, such as those 
of Richard II. and his queen, Anne, Henry 
III., Henry V., Edward ITI. and his queen, 
Philippa, and Queen Eleanor. Here are 
also the two coronation chairs used at the 
coronation of the sovereigns of Great Brit- 
ain. One of them, with a stone seat, known 
formerly in Scotland as Jacob’s Pillow, was 
brought from that country by Edward I. 
In the Ambulatory is sit- 
uated the monument to General Wolfe, who 
crushed the Bourbon lilies on the Heights of 
Abraham at Quebec. In the north transept 
the monuments most conspicuous are those 
of John Philip Kemble, in the character of 
Cato; Marquis of Londonderry, whose cel- 
ebrated public career is deeply recorded in 
history, and whose memory is particularly 
cherished by the people of Ireland, who 
will never forget the statesman of the 
legislative union; William, earl of Mans- 
field, with the statues of Justice and Wis- 
dom; William Pitt, earl of Chatham, with 
the figures of Prudence and Fortitude, 
Peace and Neptune at the base, resting on 
a dolphin. The nave contains the mont- 
ments of Mrs. Oldfield, the actress; Con- 
greve, the dramatist; Lord Holland, with 
the statues of Genius, Science, Literature, 
Charity, and Justice; also one erected by 
George III. to Major André, who was exe- 
cuted as a spy by our commander in the 
Revolutionary War. Fox, Percival, Wood- 
worth, and others, are also interred here, 
and have monuments fitting their memory. 
Contiguous to Westminster Abbey, and 
also to the Westminster Bridge, are the 
Houses of Parkament, or new Palace of 
Westminster, a magnificent Gothic struc- 
ture, covering eight acres of ground, and 
erected on the site of the old houses of 
Parliament, which were destroyed by fire 
in 1834. It has a river front of 900 feet, 
raised upon a terrace of Aberdeen granite, 
ornamented with statues, shields,etc. The 
cost of this structure was about 88, 000,000. 
The House of Lords may be visited on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays by ticket from 
the lord chamberlain. To hear the debates 
in the House an order from a peer is indis- 
pensable, and in the House of Commons 
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an order from a member. The House of 
Peers is profusely gilded, and painted in a 
series of frescoes, representing, the Spirit 
of Justice and Spirit of Chivalry, by Mac- 
lise; Baptism of Ethelbert, by Dyer; Ed- 
ward III. conferring the Order of the Gar- 
ter on the Black Prince; and the Prince 
of Wales committed to prison for his as- 
sault on Judge Gascoigne. This hall is 
100 feet long, 45 wide, and 45 high. There 
are eighteen statues of barons in niches be- 
tween the windows who signed the Magna 
Charta,. In this room the queen sits on 
the gorgeously gilt and canopied throne 
when she opens the Parliament. In the 
centre is the woolsack of the Chancellor of 
England—a large, square bag of wool, used 
as a seat, without back or arms, and cov- 
ered with red cloth. The House of Com- 
mons is the same height and width as the 
Lords, but not so long. It is also less 
gaudily decorated, but still very magnifi- 
cently. At the north end is the speaker's 
chair. There are galleries along the sides 
and ends, one of which, immediately back 
of the speaker, is appropriated to the re- 
porters of newspapers. The original ceil- 
ing was much higher than the present 
one ; the proportions being bad for hearing, 
caused an alteration to be made, which was 
by no means an improvement. Besides 
these two apartments, the House of Peers 
and House of Commons, there are numer- 
ous others belonging to the noble structure. 
The Libraries and Committee-rooms are sit- 
uated on the river-front. On the side con- 
tiguons to Westminster Abbey are the Victo- 
ria Tower, the Royal Statrcase, St. Stephen's 
Porch and Corridor, and Chancellor's Corri- 
dor. At the south end are the Queen's Rob- 
tag-room, the Guard-room, etc. At the north 
end are located the Clocktower and the 
Speaker's Residence. The Queen’s Robing- 
mom is frescoed illustrating the story of 
King Arthur, and that of the Peers with sub- 
jects from the history of the Bible. The 
frescoes in the Royal Gallery well repre- 
sent events in English history. The first 
of the series, representing the meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after the battle 
of Waterloo, has been contributed by Mr. 
Maclise, 45 feet long by 12 feet high. The 
Poets’ Hall is to represent scenes from the 
creations of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
8entt, Pope, Dryden, Chaucer, and Spenser. 
The Palace of Westminster is surmounted 
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by three towers. When the queen opens 
Parliament in person, the following de- 
scription of the opening in February, 1871, 
is in the usual way: The peeresses and 
other ladies for whom places had been re- 
served in the House of Lords began to ar- 
rive early, and by 1 o’clock the House pre- 
sented a spectacle with which surely no 
other in the world could vie. The ‘‘ cross’’ 
benches, between the bar of the House and 
the table, had been arranged for the occa- 
sion longitudinally, and a space had been 
railed off on the ministerial side, at the end 
nearest the throne, for the accommodation 
of the diplomatic body. The cross bench- 
es, the judges’ benches between the table 
and the woolsack, and the front bench on 
either side of the House, were left at the 
disposal of the peers, but the back benches 
on both sides of the gallery were occupied 
by peeresses and other ladies of distinction. 
The peers, who walked about greeting their 
friends, or who occupied the front or cross 
benches, added little but color to the gen- 
eral effect; for their robes formed an ef- 
fectual disguise to grace of figure or digni- 
ty of carriage, and in some cases served 
also to disguise even tolerably familiar 
lineaments. While the House was as yet 
comparatively thin, a few of the arrivals 
attracted notice, and among these were 
Lords Houghton, Cairns, and Lucan, the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of St. 
David's, Winchester, Gloucester, and Pe- 
terborough. The bishops mostly gathered 
upon the bench in front of the diplomatic 
body, and fourteen of the judges took their 
seats on the benches allottedtothem. The 
members of the diplomatic body vied with 
the ladies in their contribution of gold and 
color to the assembly. As 2 o'clock ap- 
proached the Duke of Cambridge entered 
the House, wearing his robes over his 
field-marshal's uniform, and by that time 
rather more than a hundred peers were 
present. In a few moments all rose at the 
entrance of their royal highnesses the 
Princess of Teck and the Princess Chris- 
tian, who took places towards the ends of 
the woolsack, facing the throne. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were the 
next arrivals, and the prince, after speak- 
ing to the princess and some of the peers, 
took the chair on the right of the throne, 
while the Princess of Wales occupied the 
centre of the woolsack. At 12 minutes 
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past 2 the door on the right of the throne 
was thrown open for the entrance of her 
majesty, who was preceded by Lord Gran- 
ville carrying the sword of state, by the 
Marquis of Winchester with the cap of 
maintenance, and by Lord Bessborough 
with the crown. Her majesty wore black 
velvet bordered with ermine, a white cap 
surmounted by a small crown, a necklace 
of diamonds, and the Order of the Garter ; 
and was followed by their royal highnesses 
the Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and by 
Prince Arthur, who wore a dark green 
rifle uniform. The robe of state had pre- 
viously been placed on the throne, and 
when the queen seated herself the Princess 
Louise arranged its folds around her maj- 
esty. The princesses then remained stand- 
ing on the steps to the left of the throne, 
in front of the vacant chair of the royal 
consort. Lord Granville stood immediate- 
ly on the left, Lords Bessborough and 
Winchester on the right of the throne, and 
Prince Arthur to the right of the Prince 
of Wales. A messenger was then dis- 
patched to summon the House of Commons 
to the presence of the queen, and a few 
minutes of absolute stillness and silence 
followed—a striking contrast to the rustle 
of silks and the murmur of voices that had 
prevailed but a short time before. Then 
there came a sound of quick'y trampling 
feet, constantly increasing in intensity, 
until Mr. Speaker made his appearance at 
the bar of the House, followed by the usual 
and often described rush of the more swift 
an active of the members. In the front 
rank of these was the prime minister, look- 
ing as if his rest during the vacation had 
been of no small service to him. As soon 
as the noise of the arrival had been hushed, 
the lord chancellor advanced to the foot of 
the throne, and said that he was command- 
ed by her majesty to read the speech, and 
that he would do so in her majesty’s own 
words. 
ably some general sense of disappointment. 
As the chancellor proceeded, the queen sat 
with eyes cast down, and almost absolute- 
ly still, a single slight movement of the 
fan being all that was at anv time percep- 
tible. Adjoining the building just de- 
scribed is Westminster [all, teeming with 
historical associations of kings, queens, 
and princes, and the scene of coronation 
bancuets for ages. Iminediately facing the 
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houses of Parliament, on the opposite side 
of the Thames, is St. Thomas’s Hospital, a 
most imposing structure. 

The Thames Embankment should be ex- 
amined here. This magnificent work re- 
claimed fifty acres of land from the Thames 
at an expense of $2,500,000, and gave it to 
the citizens of London for a promenade. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, situated in the most 
central part of the metropolis, is its most 
prominent object: it stands on the elevated 
position at the end of Ludgate Hill, and its 
lofty dome may be seen for miles around , 
the magnificent deep tones of its great bell, 
which is only tolled on the occasion of a 
death in the royal family, but strikes the 
hours, can be heard far out of the city; it 
is 10 feet in diameter, and weighs 4} tons. 
On this site formerly stood another Cathe- 
dra), three or four hundred years previous 
to the Norman Conquest, which was de~ 
stroyed by the great fire of 1666. The 
present edifice was erected under the direc- 
tion of Sir Christopher Wren; built in the 
form of a cross, 514 feet long and 287 wide. 
One architect and one master-mason spent 
thirty-five years of labor upon this building ; 
and, when familiar with the fact that near- 
ly all such edifices on the Continent took 
centuries to erect, it is a remarkable fact 
that it was commenced and finished under 
the same bishop, the same architect, «nd 
the same mason; the remains of the im- 
mortal architect are deposited in the vaults 
of the Cathedral, as well as those of Wel- 
lington and Nelson, who lie side by side ; 
the last-named reposes in a coffin made of 
the main-mast of the ship ‘‘ L’Orient,’’ 
which Nelson captured from the French: 
it was sent to him by Captain Hallowell. 
It is said that Nelson had it set up behind 
his chair in the cabin of his ship. His out- 
side coffin was made originally for Henry 
VIII. The cost of the whole building, 
which is of Portland stone, was nearly 
$4,000,000, and was built from the pro- 
ceeds of a tax on the coal brought into the 
port of London during its erection. ‘The 
principal monuments in St.Paul's are Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, Dr. Johnson‘’s, Nel- 
son’s, Bishop Heber’s, Sir John Moore's, 
Abercrombie’s, and John Howard's. The 
remains of Benjamin West, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and James 
Barry also lie here. Although St. Paul's 
lacks the beauty and interest of St. Peter's, 
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and other Continental churches, yet the im- 
pression produced upon entering is remark- 
ably fine. The choir is extremely beauti- 
fal, and rich in magnificent carvings. The 
body of the Cathedral is open at all times 
to the public, admission free; but if you 
wish to have a splendid view of London, 
you must make the ascent to a ball over 
600 steps, to visit which and the interme- 
diate stations it will cost you 3s. 2d.: thus, 
to the whispering gallery, 6d.; tothe ball, 
ls. 6d.; to the great bell, model room, and 
library, 8d.; then to the vaults to see Nel- 
son’s monument, 6d.; in all about 80 cts. 
This might seem an unreasonable charge 
for visiting a church by those who have 
seen all the galleries and churches of Rus- 
sia, France, and Austria without expending 
asou; but we must remember that these 
countries are despotic, and England is free, 
and that in free countries the poor have to 
pay immensely for their freedom. Service 
on Sundays at 9.45, 3.15, and 7; and week 
days at 8, 9.45, and 4. 

Temple Church, near Temple Bar, con- 
sists of two parts, the “‘ Round” Church 
aad “Choir.” The Round Church was 
commenced in the 12th century by Hera- 
elias, Patriarch of Jerusalem. The Choir 
was finished in 1240, and is in the early 
style of English architecture. The whole 
church was restored at a cost of $350,000 
about 1840. This was the church of the 
Krights Templar, and monuments of sev- 
etal members of that order may be seen in 
the triforium of the church. Oliver Gold- 
smith was buried east of the choir. Tho 
incambent of the temple is called the 
“‘Master,’’ and occupies an office of con- 
siderable dignity. Hooker, the author, 
was master for six years. In former years 
lawyers received their clients in the round 
of the charch, each one occupying his own 
place. Benchers and students only are 
admitted to the choir. The round is open 
toall. The choral services on Sunday are 
finely performed. 

St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smith- 
field, is the oldest and one of the most in- 
teresting churches in London. It was 
founded by Prior Rahere in 1102. This 
Rahere was companion of Hereward, the 
“last of the Saxons.” Notice his tomb, 
With effigy, on the north side of the altar. 
On the opposite side is the monument to 
Sir Walter Mildmay, founder of Emman- 
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uel College, Cambridge. The church was 
built in the Norman style of architecture, 
but its entrance-gate from Smithfield is a 
handsome specimen of the early English 
style. Hogarth, the painter, was baptized 
here in 1697. Immediately opposite St. 
Bartholomew’s Gate stood the stake where 
Bloody Mary burned her victims. 

St. Savior, Southwark, founded by Hen- 
ry VIII. in 1540, built in the early English 
style. The choir and Lady Chapel are the 
only portions that remain of the original 
church, both of which have recently been 
restored. The Lady Chapel was used, un- 
der the reign of ‘‘ Bloody Mary,” as a count 
for the trial of heretics. There is a monu- 
ment to John Gower the poet. Several 
eminent persons have been buried here, 
among others the poet Massinger, Edmund 
Shakspeare the actor (brother to William 
Shakspeare), Philip Henslowe, manager of 
the Globe Theatre and friend of the poet, 
and Fletcher, Beaumont’s associate. 

St. Mary-le-Bow, or Bow Church, is lo- 
cated in a very conspicuous position on the 
south side of Cheapside, and has a spire 
of extreme beauty, designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The consecration of the 
Bishop of London takes place here. No- 
tice the fine old Norman crypt on which 
Sir Christopher erected the present edifice. 
The arches are “ bows,’’ hence the name 
of the church. All persons born within 
sound of ‘‘ Bow-bells," the bells of this 
church, are termed ‘‘ Cockneys.”’ The bells 
are ten in number; the largest weighs over 
53 cwt., and the smallest over 8cwt. The 
tower in which they are placed is 235 feet 
high. It was from the site of the balcony 
in the present tower that the kings former- 
ly sat to see the tournaments and ridings 
in Cheapside. 

St. Mary-le-Savoy was formerly the chap- 
el of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist. 
It is situated between the river and the 
Strand; was erected during the reign of 
Henry VIII. on the site of the palace of 
Savoy. It is the property of the crown, 
being part of the estate of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. It was destroved by fire in 
1864, and restored by Queen Victoria 1865. 
The present beautiful ceiling is an exact 
copy of the previous one, containing de- 
vices on arms of the Dukes of Lancaster. 
There is a memorial window from the 
queen to the prince consort; it is in the 
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east end, which is ornamented with Gothic 
niches. 

St. James's, Piccadilly, Westminster, is 
one of Sir Christopher Wren’s master- 
pieces as far as the interior is concerned ; 
the exterior, however, has little to boast 
of in the way of beauty. ‘The church 
is noteworthy for the last resting- place 
of numerous celebrities. Lord Chester- 
field, of world-wide notoriety, and the 
great Earl of Chatham, were both baptized 
here. 

Notice the marble font, by Gibbons ; also 
the foliage over the altar, by the same 
sculptor. The present organ, made for 
James II., was presented to this church 
by his daughter Mary. Among those bur- 
ied here were Sir John Malcolm, soldier 
and diplomat ; James Gillray, caricaturist ; 
Sir William Jones, Oriental scholar; Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope; D’Urfey, 
dramatist ; the handsome Earl of Romney 
(the Henry Sydney of De Grammont’s 
Memoirs); and Vanderveldes, senior and 
junior, the artists. 

St. Martin-in-the- Fields (Trafalgar 
Square) was erected between the years 
1721 and 1726. The portico is considered a 
very beautiful piece of architecture. This 
church is also the burial-place of numer- 
ous eminent persons, among whom may be 
mentioned the poet Sir John Davys, the 
authors James Stewart and James Smith, 
the painters Hilliard and Paul Vansomer, 
Nell Gwynne, Jack Sheppard, etc. The 
register records the baptism of the cele- 
brated Lord Bacon. 

St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. The 
church of the Priory of the Nuns of St. 
Helen’s was founded in 1216 by William 
Basing, Dean of St. Paul’s. There is lit- 
tle to attract attention here except its an- 
tiquity, and the tombs of Sir John Crosby, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and others. 

St. Giles's, Cripplegate, was built in 1545, 
and was one of the churches which escaped 
the great fire. It is interesting as the bur- 
ial place of Milton; Fox, of martyr noto- 
riety, was also buried here. The register 
records the marriage of the Protector Crom- 
well, and the burial of Defoe in the neigh- 
borhood. 

St, George's, Hanover Square, built by 
John James at the commencement of the 
18th century. It contains some fine paint- 
ed windows brought from Mechlin. Near- 
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ly all the fashionable marriages in London 
take place here. 

Sir Christopher Wren distinguished him- 
self in the designs of churches, having built 
fifty-three since the time of the great fire. 
Of the more recent structures, one of the 
most noticeable is St. Stephen’s, of Gothic 
architecture, and erected at the expense of 
Miss Burdett Coutts. On Sunday a most 
exquisite choral service is performed. St. 
Marylebone, in the Marylebone Road, is 
elaborately finished, and the services here 
are very impressive. Among the Roman 
Catholic churches the most important is 
St. George’s Cathedral, near the Bethlehem 
Hospital: it is a massive Gothic structure, 
but has never been finished, in consequence 
of a deficient amount of funds. Of the sen- 
sation religious establishments, however, 
none can compete with that of Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle: here the celebrated preacher 
entices the curious crowd, sometimes num- 
bering four or five thousand. IWhitehall 
Chapel was formerly the Banqueting House 
of the palace of Whitehall, and at the time 
of the fire in 1695 it was the only portion 
of the palace which escaped destruction. 
The present edifice was erected in the time 
of James I., and is regarded as a most in- 
teresting specimen of Italian architecture. 
The interior is about 113 feet long and 56 
wide; the ceiling was painted by Rubens 
in memory of James I. In front of one 
of the windows Charles I. suffered death 
on the scaffold. 

The Tower of London, supposed to have 
been commenced by Julius Cresar. Al- 
though most writers say that William the 
Conqueror first commenced it in 1078, still 
we have the authority of Shakspeare for 
saying it was begun by the Roman emper- 
or. In Richard III., Act iii., scene 1, 
Prince Edward says, 

‘ST do not Ifke the Tower, of any place : 


Did Julius ('sa-ar build that place, my lord ? 
Gloster. He did, my gracious lord, begin that 


pl ace, 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prine>. Is it upon record? or else reported 
Succeasively from age to age he built it? 

Buckingham. Upon record, my gracious lord.”* 

This celebrated fortress is situated at the 
eastern extremity of the city, and is sepa- 
rated from the thickly populated portion 
of the city by what is called Tower Hill. 
It covers about twelve acres of ground, and 
is surrounded by a moat, which, since 1843, 
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has been used as a garden. On the river 
side is an entrance called the Traitor’s 
Gate, through which persons of state were 
conveyed in boats after their trial. With- 
in the famous structure are numerous 
buildings, including the Barracks, Armory, 
Jewel- house, White Tower, St. Peter’s 
Tower, Bloody Tower, where Richard ITI. 
murdered his nephews; the Bowyer Tow- 
er, where the Duke of Clarence was drown- 
ed in a butt of Malmsey ; the Brick Tower, 
in which the Lady Jane Grey was confined ; 
the Beauchamp Tower, the prison of Anne 
Boleyn, and numerous other buildings. In 
addition to the ‘Tower's original use as a 
fortress, it was the residence of the mon- 
archs of England down to the time of Eliza- 
beth, and a prizon for state criminals; and 
numerous are the kings, queens, warriors, 
and statesmen who have not only been im- 
prisoned, but murdered within its walls. 
The histories of Lady Jane Grey, Catharine 
Howard, Anne Boleyn, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord William Russell, the Protector Som- 
erset, Sir Thomas More, William Wallace, 
and King John of France, do they not live 
in the remembrance of every historical 
reader? ‘These old towers arc very inter- 
esting, but only a few of them are open to 
the public. In addition to the historic 
points of interest which you visit, you will 
be conducted throngh the Armories and 
Jewel-bouse, for which you must purchase 
tickets, price one English shilling; and, 
after waiting until a party is collected, 
which is done every half hour, a warder, 
dressed as a yeoman of the time of Henry 
VIIL., will show you through the Armory, 
and then intrust you to the care ofa female, 
who will describe the use and value of the 
regalia in the Jewel-house. 

The Horse Armory, built in 1826, is an 
extensive gallery, in which is a finely-ar- 
ranged collection of armor used from the 
13th to the 18th century, including suits 
made for different distinguished person- 
ages; among these is that worn by the 
Prince of Wales, son of James I.; Henry 
VIL.; Dudley, earl of Leicester ; "Charles 
I.; and John of Gaunt; a suit worn at the 
Eglinton tournament, in 1889, by the Mar- 
quis of Waterford. From the Horse Ar- 
mory you are conducted into Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Armory, filled with arms and relics: 
it is located within the walls of the White 
Tower, which are 14 feet thick. The room 
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in which Sir Walter Raleigh was immured 
is here shown: he was confined three dif- 
ferent times in the Tower, and here his son 
Carew was born. The block upon which 
Lord Lovat was beheaded is also shown. 
The Lion Tower, on the right as you enter, 
was for 600 years the royal menagerie: the 
few animals remaining were removed to the 
Zoological Gardens in the reign of William 
IV. On the way to the Jewel-house are 
some interesting specimens of cannon, etc. 

The Jewel-house contains all the crown- 
jewels of England; they are inclosed in 
an immense case, around which yan walk 
and listen to the description. Prominent 
among them is the crown made for the cor- 
onation of Queen Victoria, at an expense 
of about $600,000. Among the profusion 
of diamonds is the large ruby worn by the 
Black Prince ; the crown made for the cor- 
onation of Charles II.; the crown of the 
Prince of Wales and that of the late Prince 
Consort; crown made for the coronation of 
the queen of James II., also her ivory scep- 
tre. The coronation spoon, and bracelets, 
royal spurs, swords of Mercy and Justice, 
are among the other jewels. Here, too, is 
the silver-gilt baptismal font,in which is 
deposited the christening water for the roy- 
al children, and the celebrated Koh-i-noor 
diamond, the present property of Queen 
Victoria, and the object of great interest at 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851. 
It formerly belonged to Runjeet Singh, 
chief of Lahore, and was called the ‘‘ Mount- 
ain of Light.” 


The British Museum is a magnificent 
edifice, erected between 1828 and 1854, in 
the Grecian style of architecture. It is 
situated in Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, and is open to the public Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. It is closed 
from the Ist to the 7th of January, the Ist 
to the 7th of May, and the Ist to the 7th of 
September inclusive; also on Ash-W ednes- 
day, Good-Friday, and on Christmas days. 
The hours are from 10 to 4 during January, 
February, November, and December ; from 
10 to 5 during March, April, September, 
and October; and from 10 to 6 during May, 
June, July, and August; also in summer, 
Saturday afternoons, 

The Medal and Print Room can only be 
seen by particular permission; the last 
named is closed on Saturdays. 
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A catalogue should be purchased on en- 
tering (price one shilling). 

The British Museum may be said to 
have been founded by Sir Hans Sloane, 
who made an offer to the British Parlia- 
ment of his then large library (1753) for 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, 
said to have cost one hundred and fifty 
thousand. This offer was accepted after his 
death, and the following large additions 
made to the library: First the sum of one 
and a half millions of dollars was raised by 
lottery ; fifty thousand dollars paid for the 
SloanaMuseum ; the Royal Library of the 
Kings of England; fifty thousand dollars 
for the Harleian Collection; George III. 
presented a large and valuable collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in 1801; Major Ed- 
wards thirty-five thousand dollars and a 
large collection of books ; the Reverend C. 
Cracherode’s collection of books and prints, 
valued at two hundred thousand dollars ; 
Garrick’s large collection of plays. Large 
bequests were also made by Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir William Musgrave, Dr. Birch, 
Thoinas Tyrwhitt, and George III. There 
was also purchased by the British Museum 
the Elgin Marbles, valued at one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars; Town- 
ley Marbles, valued at one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars; Phigalean Marbles, 
ninety thousand; Blaca’s collection, val- 
ued at two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars; Dr. Burney’s MSS., sixty-five 
thousand dollars; Lansdowne MSS. at 
twenty-five thousand, with numerous oth- 
er collections. 

The ancient sculpture in this museum 
is considered the most perfect in Europe ; 
commencing with the Egyptian, the speci- 
mens are very complete through the Assyr- 
jan, Grecian, and Roman. 

In one of the three halls devoted to the 
Egyptian Antiquities may be seen the cel- 
ebrated Rosetta Stone, which furnished Dr. 
Young with the clew for deciphering the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics; the inscription it 
contains is three times repeated in hiero- 
glyphics in a written character called De- 
motic, and in the Greek language; the 
stone is three feet long, two feet five inches 
broad, and about ten inches thick. It waa 
found near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile 
by M. Bouchard, a French officer, and came 
into the hands of the English at the capit- 
ulation of oe one of the articles 
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of the capitulation being that all objects of 
art collected by the French Institute in 
Egypt should be delivered to the English. 

Notice specially the Elgin Marbles, so 
called from Lord Elgin, who, while embas- 
sador at the Porte, obtained firmans from 
the sultan to remove from Athens some 
of the finest specimens of Grecian sculp- 
ture. We hardly know whether the ad- 
vantage that thousands have of seeing 
these specimens, who would not otherwise 
see them, will cancel the shameful act of 
him who asked for the firman or of him 
who granted it, for the removal of these 
specimens from whence they properly be- 
longed. 

The Phigalean Marbles were found near 
the ancient city of Phigalea, in Arcadia. 

The gina Marbles are casts of groups 
taken from the Temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
lenius, in the island of gina. 

The Halicarnassus Marbles are from that 
ancient city in Asia Minor. 

The Farnese Marbles were purchased 
from the King of Naples. 

The minor objects of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ty, the Etruscan, Bronze, Medal, and Meds- 
eval Rooms, will all well repay an exam- 
ination. The library of printed books ex- 
ceeds (this year, 1871) 850,000, and is in- 
creasing at the rate of seventy-five thou- 
sand volumes yearly. Among the 1650 
different editions of the Bible is the first 
issued from the press, called the Mazarine 
Bible. It is printed on vellum, in the 
Latin language, by Guttenberg and Faust, 
in 1466. 

The Reading-room is a magnificent 
apartment, circular, surmounted by a dome 
140 feet in diameter, or one foot more than 
St. Peter's at Rome; it is 106 feet high, 
and has accommodation for three hundred 
readers, each with a desk. There are two 
tables exclusively set apart for ladies. 
This museum has the best zoological col- 
lection in the world. In the gallery of 
natural history is the skeleton of a goril- 
la, purchased from M. Du Chaillu. The 
MSS. rooms, print rooms, rooms devoted to 
mineralogy and geology, will all be exam- 
ined with great interest. 

The National Picture Gallery occupies 
the north side of Trafalgar Square, was 
founded in 1824, and the present building, 
which cost $500,000, was finished in 1838. 
Although not so large as many galleries 
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on the Continent, it contains numerous 
gems. The Royal Academy, which for- 
merly occupied the eastern portion of this 
bailding, was removed, in 1869, to Burling- 
ton Gardens. 

The gallery is open to the public Mon- 
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and embroideries, will well repay a visit 
of a whole day and evening. (You can ob- 
tain a good dinner at the restaurant, and 
the galleries are lighted at night.) There 
is an Art Library, composed principally of 
works of reference in painting and sculp- 


days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Satur- | ture, which may be consulted. 


days, and to artists Thursdays and Fridays ; 


The principal collections of paintings 


from 10 to 5 in winter, and from 10 to 6 in , are the Sheepshanks collection, comprising 


summer. The last two weeks in Septem- 
ber and the month of October it is closed 
tothe public. The National Gallery owes 
much of its importance to the numerous 
bequests of artists and private gentlemen. 
Mr.Vernon alone bequeathed 162 pictures, 
known as the Vernon Gallery ; these, how- 
ever, have lately been removed to the 
Turner collection. The Kensington Mu- 
seum was also a very valuable bequest. 
The government has done much for the 
gallery; many valuable gems have been 
parchased for it. The number of pictures 
is about 800. Among the paintings of 
the Italian, Spanish, French, and Flemish 
schools may be noticed, by Raphael, St. 
Catharine of Alexandria, cost £5000 ; also 
Pope Julius II. Correggio’s Holy Fam- 
ily, Ecce Homo, and Mercury instracting 
Cupid, cost $50,000. Rubens’s Judgment 
of Paris and Rape of the Sabines. Muril- 
lo's Vision of a Knight, and Holy Family. 
Paul Veronese’s Family of Darius. Da 
Vinei’s Christ disputing in the Temple. 
Titian, Guido, Velasquez, Salvator Rosa, 
Rembrandt, and others, are also represent- 
ed. The Waterloo Vase, which stands in 
tke hall, was captured from a French ship 
on her way from Carrara to Paris. 

The rooms are eleven in number, but a 
large property having recently been pur- 
chased in the rear of the gallery, a new 
and more commodious building will soon 
be erected. 

South Kenetagton Museum, Brompton, 
was founded in 1852 by the prince consort, 
and built on property purchased with the 
surplus fands derived from the exhibition 
of 1851. Admission free, Mondays, Tues- 
days, and Saturdays, from 10 A.M. to 10 
P.M. Students’ days, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, from 10 to 4; on these 
days sixpence admission fee. This large 
and wonderfully interesting collection of 
paintings, sculptures, jewels, porcelain, 
arms and armor, carvings in ivory, wood, 
and stone, ornamental furniture, tapestries, 


234 oil paintings; the Vernon collection, 
162 in number, and the Cartoons of Raph- 
ae], from Hampton Court. ‘There is also 
the large and valuable private collection 
belonging to Mrs. Henry T. Hope, loaned 
tothe museum. The different collections 
were arranged in the present new building 
in 1869. Notice specially the Prince Al- 
bert Gallery, which contains many objects 
of great interest. Over the refreshment 
rooms and retiring rooms for ladies is a 
theatre for the delivery of lectures. 

Among the Sheepshanks collection, 
which is composed principally of modern 
British artists, are several gems of Land- 
seer, Wilkie, and Leslie; also the Horse 
Fatr of Rosa Bonheur. 

The Vernon collection contains many 
masterpieces of Gainsborough, E.istiake, 
Landseer, and Turner. The seven car- 
toons by Raphael were executed in 1514 
by command of Leo X., as patterns for 
tapestries in the Sistine Chapel. The sub- 
jects are: Christ's Charge to Peter; the 
Death of Ananias; Peter and John at the 
Beautiful Gate; Healing the Lame Man; 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra; Elymas the 
Sorcerer struck Blind; Paul Preaching at 
Athens, and the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. 

The National Portrait Gallery has been 
removed to this museum temporarily. Ex- 
amine the Meyrick Collection of Armor; 
also the Museum of Patents. 

The Royal Albert Hall of Arts was 
opened by the queen in 1871. It is de- 
signed for public meetings, concerts, and 
balls, and is capable of holding 15,000 peo- 
ple. It is built inthe form of a circus, 200 
feet by 175, and is beautifully decorated. 
The queen laid the corner-stone May 20th, 
1868. It is situated a short distance from 
the Kensington Museum. 

Soane’s Museum, 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
A most interesting collection of art. It is 
open to visitors on Wednesdays, Thars- 
days, and Fridays, from 10 to 4 during the 
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months of April, May, June, July, and 
August. The collection occupies twenty- 
four rooms, every portion of which is filled. 
One of the principal objects of attraction 
is an Egyptian sarcophagus, discovered by 
Belzoni in 1716, said to have been that of 
the father of Rameses the Great. It was 
purchased by Sir John Soane for $10,000. 
Hogarth’s celebrated series of eight pic- 
tures, entitled the Rake’s Progress, are also 
in this museum, as well as his series of 
election pictures. Notice the set of Napo- 
leon medals, formerly the property of the 
Empress Josephine. 

The East India Museum, India Office, 
Downing Street, open to the public from 
10 to 4. It contains not only a curious 
collection of Oriental dresses, instruments, 
idols, trinkets, etc., but a collection of the 
chief natural productions of India, with 
specimens of the arts and manufactures of 
that country. 

The Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. Admittance by order from a 
member, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, from 12 to 4, except Sep- 
tember. The present building was erect- 
ed in 1835, and cost $200,000. This col- 
lection, which contains upward of twenty 
thousand specimens, is arranged in two 
apartments, one the Physiological Depart- 
ment, the other the Pathological Depart- 
ment. There are some most remarkable 
specimens of monstrosity in nature in this 
building. Among these is a monstrous fe- 
tus, found in the abdomen of a lad of sev- 
enteen years. A female twin monster unit- 
ed crosswise ; the mother was only seven- 
teen years of age. The intestines of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., showing the prog- 
ress of the disease of which he died. The 
skeleton of the Irish giant O’Brien, eight 
feet in height; and the skeleton of the Ital- 
ian dwarf Caroline Crachami, twenty inch- 
es in height ; also the skeleton of the huge 
elephant Chunee, formerly exhibited on 
Covent Garden stage, with many other ob- 
jects of interest. 

United Service Museum, Whitehall, found- 
edin 1830. Admittance, only by member's 
introduction or order, daily, from April to 
September, 11 to 5; October to April, 11 
to 4. This museum is one of the most 
interesting in London. In addition to the 
numerous relics it contains, specimens of 
all the different improved arms of the day 
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may be seen, from the steel siege gun of 
Krupp to the Henry Martine rifle (the 
latest invention) ; also specimens of shells 
from one yard in diameter down, with 
models of all the latest improvements in 
vessels of war, including a beautiful model 
of the unfortunate Captain. Also models, 
on a large scale, of the Battle of Waterloo, 
the Siege of Sevastopol, Battle of Trafal- 
gar. <A skeleton of Marengo, the Arab 
war-horse which Napoleon rode at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo; the sword worn by Gen- 
eral Wolf at the battle of Quebec; Cap- 
tain Cook’s chronometer; numerous Arc- 
tic relics of Sir John Franklin. Notice the 
stuffed figure, and read the curious his- 
tory of the dog “ Bob,” which made the 
campaign of the Crimea. 

Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street. Open gratuitously every day, ex- 
cept Sunday and Friday, from 10 to 4. 
This valuable museum, which is a school 
of mines, was opened in 1851. Its collec- 
tion illustrates the mineral products of 
Great Britain and her colonies; also the 
application of geology to practical pur- 
poses, with numerous models of mining 
machinery. Lectures are delivered dur- 
ing the season to working-men, illustrating 
the collection and the working of geology. 

Madame Tussaud's Wax-works, Baker 
Street, Portman Square. This very in- 
teresting collection of wax figures is open 
day and evening. The evening is the 
best time to visit it. Doors open from 10 
to C, and from 8 to 12. Admittance, one 
shilling ; to the chamber of horrors, 6d. ex- 
tra. The principal objects of attraction 
are the carriages and relics of Napoleon, 
including the camp-bed on which he died ; 
the reigning queen, with her children and 
prince consort; Wellington as he lay in 
state; the portrait gallery; and the wax 
figures of all the horrible murderers of 
modern times. 

Buckingham Palace, the residence of her 
majesty Queen Victoria, when in London, 
may be visited by obtaining a ticket from 
the lord chamberlain. It stands at the 
west end of St. James’s Park. The princi- 
pal apartments are the throne - room, li- 
brary, green drawing-room, sculpture gal- 

| lery, in all of which are some fine paint- 
ings: the principal is a Rembrandt, for 
which 5000 guineas were paid by George 
IV. The interior of the palace is grand 
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but dark, and lamps aré frequently kept 
lighted in many of the apartments through 
the day. In the garden is a very pretty 
summer-house, ornamented with frescoes 
by distinguished artists, such as Landseer, 
Maclise, and others. Queen Victoria re- 
sided at Buckingham, when in town, since 
1837, up to the death of the Prince Con- 
sort. She has 1,625,000 dollars settled 
upon her yearly, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of 300,000 dollars, is spent by the 
lord chamberlain and lord steward of the 
household, and other officers of the court. 
The picture-gallery contains a choice col- 
lection by first-class artists. The Royal 
Mews, close by, should be visited; to do 
ao, obtain an order from the Master of the 
Horse. Here are kept all the state horses 
and carriages. 

St, James's Palace, the residence of the 
English sovereigns previous to Victoria's 
occupation of Buckingham Palace; the 
queen holds her drawing-rooms here, it be- 
ing better adapted for the purpose than 
Backingham. Of late years the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have been holding 
the “ drawing-rooms’”’ instead of the queen. 
It is by no means pleasing in its external 
appearance. This palace is rich in histor- 
ieal associations: George IV. was born 
here; so also was the son of James II. by 
Mary of Modena. It was currently report- 
ed that this child, afterward known as the 
Old Pretender, was not the son of the queen, 
but was conveyed to her bed in a warming- 
pan. Miss Vane, one of the maids of honor, 
was here delivered of a child, whose father 
was Frederick, prince of Wales. Here died 
Mary I.; also Henry, son of James I. ; here 
Charles I. took the last leave of his chil- 
dren ; here Howard, husband of Mrs. How- 
ard, countess of Suffolk, and mistress of 
George II., made a public demand for his 
wife, and was quieted by a pension of 
@6000. Every information respecting the 
mode of presentation will be cheerfully fur- 
nished by the American embassador. The 
seats in the chapel royal are appropriated 
to the nobility ; and tickets, issued by the 
lord chamberlain, are very difficult to pro- 
cure. 

Whitehall, the former palace of the kings 
of Eogland from Henry VIII. to William 
III., is at present only represented by 
the Banqueting-house, designed by Inigo 
Jones. The whole palace was intended to 
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have been built in the same style as the 
Banqueting-house, but the design was nev- 
er carried out. The ceiling was painted 
on canvas by Rubens, and represents the 
apotheosis of James I. Charles I. was ex- 
ecuted on a scaffold in front of this house. 

Marlborough House, Pall-Mall, St. 
James's, the residence of the Prince of 
Wales, was erected by the great Duke of 
Marlborough. It was bought by the crown 
in 1817 for the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold, subsequently King Leo- 
pold JI. of the Belgians, who lived here 
many years; as did also Queen Adelaide, 
widow of William IV. 

Kensington Palace is a large building, 
the former residence of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, purchased by William III. The up- 
per story of the building was built by the 
same monarch. Queen Victoria was born 
here in 1819, and held here her first coun- 
cil in 1837. William III., Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne, and George ITI. all died here, 
Its famous collection of pictures bas been 
divided amongst other palaces. 


PALACES AND MANSIONS OF THE NOBII- 
ITY. 


Lambeth Palace, situated on the Thames, 
and nearly opposite the new houses of Par- 
liament, is the residence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and dates back to the 13th 
century. The chapel is the oldest part of 
the edifice, which exhibits numerous vari- 
eties of architecture. Its library contains 
25,000 volumes of well-selected books. 
The palace and library can be visited Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, with order 
from the Archbishop. The income of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as head of the 
Charch of England, is $60,000 per annum. 
The church adjoining the palace is the 
mother church of Lambeth, and here sev- 
eral of the archbishops are interred. 

Apsley House, Hyde Park Corner, the 
city residence of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton from 1820 to 1852. The most import- 
ant room is that facing Hyde Park; here 
the celebrated Waterloo banquets were 
held, at which the duke presided until] the 
time of his death. The front windows of 
the house were covered with bullet-proof 
iron shutters, the windows having been 
broken by the London mob during the Re- 
form Bill riots. The present duke had 
them removed in 1855. Apsley House con- 
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tains many fine paintings by Wilkie, Te- 
niers, Velasquez, Correggio, and others; 
among others, two full-length portraits of 
George IV., by Wilkie; full-length por- 
traits of the different sovereigns of Europe; 
two of Napoleon; Van Amburg and the 
Lions, by Landseer; Christ on the Mount 
of Olives, by Correggio. This picture, which 
is painted on panel, was captured in the 
carriage of Joseph Bonaparte and restored 
to Ferdinand VII., who presented it to the 
duke. The celebrated Signing the Peace 
of Westphalia is also here. 

Stafford House is probably the finest pri- 
vate mansion in England. It was orig- 
inally built for the Duke of York, son of 
George III., but was sold to the Duke of 
Sutherland in 1841. The dining-room is 
very large and exceedingly beautiful. The 
pictures are distributed throughout the 
house: there is one hall or gallery, how- 
ever, devoted exclusively to paintings, con- 
taining works by Raphael, Guido, Titian, 
Velasquez, Tintoretto, Teniers, Poussin, 
and Watteau, and other first-class ancient 
and modern masters. Permission must be 
obtained from the duke to visit the house. 


Bridgewater House, the residence of the 
Earl of Ellesmere. ‘The collection of pic- 
tures in the gallery is one of the most com- 
plete and valuable private collections in 
Europe. It was left by the Duke of 
Bridgewater in 1808 to the late Earl of 
Ellesmere, and contains over three hun- 
dred first-class pictures. Forty-seven of 
these are from the celebrated Orleans col- 
lection: there are four Raphaels, four Ti- 
tians, five Domenichinos, five Rembrandts, 
three Rubens, seven Caraccis, two Guidos, 
eight Teniers, and other principal masters 
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in proportion. Days of admission, Mon. 
days, ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
from 10 to 5. Cards of admission may be 
obtained at Messrs. Smith’s, 137 New Bond 
Street. 

Grosvenor House, the town residence of 
the Marquis of Westminster, is situated in 
Upper Grosvenor Street. The house, 
though handsome, is principally noted for 
containing the celebrated Grosvenor collec- 
tion of pictures, most of which were col- 
lected by Richard, first Earl of Grosvenor. 
Admission, only by order from the mar- 
quis, from 2 to 5 during the months of 
May and June. Rubens is here well rep- 
resented. 

Devonshire House, Piccadilly ; Montague 
House; Norfolk House; Holland House; 
Bath House, the residence of Lord Ashbur- 
ton; Jfanchester House, the residence of the 
Marquis of Hereford; House of Sir Robert . 
Peel, have all got galleries of more or less 
importance, which, if the traveler have 
time, he should visit. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Bank of England—the most extensive 
banking institution in the world—situated 
north of the Royal Exchange: about 1000 
clerks are constantly employed here, at 
salaries ranging from $250 to $6000 per 
annum. The buildings are rather low, and 
peculiar in appearance; they, with the 
courts, include an area of about eight acres. 
Many of the offices are open to visitors, but 
the private ones can only be visited by an 
order from a director: the most interest- 
ing apartments are the bullion office, weigh- 
ing office, treasury, and the apartment 
where the bank-notes are printed: here is 
a steam-engine, which moves printing-ma- 
chines, plate-presses, etc., and, from its 
beautiful movement, forms a very inter- 
esting sight. The management of the 
bank is invested in a governor, deputy 
governor, and twenty-four directors. No- 
tice especially the remarkable weighing 
machines. 

Royal Exchange is situated on Cheapside, 
and was opened by Queen Victoria October 
28th, 1844. The building cost ¢900,000. 
The Exchange consists of an open court 
surrounded by a colonnade, in which are 
statues of Queen Victoria, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sir Thomas Gresham, and Sir Hugh 
Myddleton. In the rear of the Exchange 
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is a statne of the _.merican banker, George 
Peabody, seated in a chair; it is by the 
American sculptor, Story. Up one flight 
of steps in the eastern portion of the build- 
ing are Llovds Subscription Rooms, where 
‘‘merchants most do congregate.” All 
merchants, shippers, underwriters, in fact 
every one engaged to any extent in busi- 
ness in the city, are members, and here is 
discussed all news, political, foreign, com- 
mercial, or local. The number of sub- 
scribers is about two thousand. Admis- 
sion, 2125; annual dues, $21; if an under- 
writer, $52 50. 

The Mansion House, the residence of the 
lord mayor, is situated between Cheapside 
and Lombard Street. It was erected be- 
tween 1739 and 1741, and cost about 
$300,000. It is decorated with statues 
by modern artists. The principal hall is 
called the Egyptian Hall, and here, on 
Easter Monday, the lord mayor gives a 
banquet and ball to some three hundred 
and fifty persons. The lord mayor is 


elected from the board of aldermen every | 


2%h of September, serving for one year 
only; his salary is $40,000, but he gener- 
ally spends much more. The Jord mayors, 
in all city celebrations, take precedence of 
members cf the royal family. The entire 
cy is under his charge. The ‘‘ Mayor's 
Show” has ceased since 1867 to attract 
much attention. Now, on the day he is 
installed in office (9th of November), the 
procession starts from Guildhall at a trot, 
and, escorted by cavalry, passes through 
Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Strand to Westminster Hall, where he is 
sworn in by one of the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, and then returns by the same 
route to preside over the mayoralty dinner 
at Guildhall. 

Guildkal is situated at the foot of King 
Street, Cheapside. The principal hall, 
which is used for public meetings of the 
fitizens, is 150 feet long by 50 broad, and 
contains some ordinary monuments. The 
two giants in the hall, known as Gog and 
Magog, were formerly carried in the pro- 
cession on the ‘‘ Mayor's Show’’ day. The 
common council chamber contains numer- 
ous portraits and statues; in this hall the 
mayor gives his inauguration dinner, at 
which the government ministers and great 
law officers of the crown attend. The 
banquet usually costs over ten thousand 
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dollars, half of which the mayor pays; the 
other half is paid by the two sheriffs. 

The library of Guildhall contains 30,000 
volumes. 

General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
is a spacious building, in Ionic style, with 
lofty central portico. The establishment 
employs more than 20,000 clerks, carriers, 
etc., in different parts of the United King- 
dom ; about 600 millions of letters are de- 
livered annually—150 millions in London 
alone, in addition to 74,000,000 newspapers 
and 8,000,000 book parcels. The annual 
postage revenue amounts to $17,500,000. 

The Custom-house is situated in Lower 
Thames Street, facing the river. It was 
erected between 1814 and 1817. Almost 
one half the custom dues of the United 
Kingdom, which amount to some hundred 
millions of dollars, are collected in London. 
Liverpool, which is the next principal city, 
only collects one fifth as much as London. 
Some 2400 clerks are employed, at an ex- 
pense of $1,400,000. 

Somerset House is situated in the Strand, 
and is a very large and handsome edifice. 
It was erected on the site of the Palace of 
the Protector Somerset, and is used for 
government offices, such as the Audit Of. 
Jice, office of the Registrar General, the Jn- 
land Revenue Office, and a branch of the 
Admiralty, the principal office being in 
Whitehall. 

Burlington House, in Piccadilly, formerly 
the residence of the Lords of Burlington. 
It was purchased by the government in 
1854 for seven hundred thousand dollars. 
The whole has been reconstructed; on the 
site of the gardens have been erected the 
Hall of Science, containing apartments for 
all learned societies, the new academy ex- 
hibition rooms of the Royal Academy of 
Art. In addition to the council-room, of- 
fices, and schools of drawing, there are 
thirteen halls where the annual exhibition 
of modern artists in painting and sculp- 
ture takes place. There is also a hall 
where the annual banquet is held, and a 
theatre for lectures and the distribution of 
prizes. 

The annual exhibition of pictures by 
living artists opens the first Monday in 
May, and is open for three months. No 
one artist can send more than eight pic- 
tures; an amateur only one. Pictures are 
forwarded one month before the opening 
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- of the exhibition. All pictures are exam- 
ined by a council, which decides whether 
the work is entitled to a place in the exhi- 
bition. 

The University of London is also in the 
gardens of Burlington House. It was 
founded in 1837, and ranks first among the 
educational establishments of the metrop- 
olis; the building is one of the handsomest 
modern edifices in London. This univer- 
sity has nothing to do with the business 
of education, it being established only for 
the purpose of conferring degrees on grad- 
uates of different London colleges. 

The Royal Mint, on Tower Hill, will well 
repay a visit to witness the powerful yet 
delicate machinery for stamping and cut- 
ting coin. An order must be obtained in 
writing from the Master of the Mint; the 
order must be used on the day for which 
it is issued, and in making application you 
must state the name, address, and number 
of persons in the party. 

The Treasury Buildings, Whitehall, situ- 
ated between the Horse Guards and Down- 
ing Street. This is the office of the Lord 
High Treasurer, who is the prime minister 
of England; his salary is @25,000 per an- 
num, All the great money transactions 
of the state are arranged here. In these 
buildings are also the Foreign Office, Privy 
Council Office, Home Office, and Colonial Of- 

€. 

Horse Guards, at Whitehall, the head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief of the 
British army, who has a salary of about 
$17,300 per annum. The archway through 
the building is only opened for royal per- 
sonages when entering St. James’s Park, 
on each side of which a cavalry soldier 
stands sentry from 10to 4. The offices of 
the quartermaster general and adjutant 
general are also here. Officers’ commis- 
sions are bought and sold in England. 
There is a prospect now of the rule being 
abolished. The price of a lieutenant col- 
onel’s commission in the Guards is $36, 250; 
an ensign of the same, $6000; a lieuten- 
ant colonel’s commission in the line is 
$22,500; an ensign’s commission in the 
line, $2250. A private Life Guardsman 
has about 50 cents per day; in the line, 
28 cents. 

Stock Exchange, Capel Court, built in 
1853, immediately in front of the Bank; 
the members are about 900 in number, and 
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are all elected yearly, each member paying 
fifty dollars per annum; members are 
elected by ballot by a committee of thirty, 
which is also elected yearly. Foreigners 
must reside in England five years before 
they are eligible to election. A bankrupt 
can not be elected unless he pays one third 
of his debts. All the stock transactions 
of the kingdom are carried on in this estab- 
lishment. The usual commission charged 
by a broker on the purchase or sale of 
stocks is one eighth per cent. 

The Schools, Colleges, and Learned Socie- 
ties of London are very numerous, some of 
which will well repay a visit. Among the 
principal are the Royal Academy of Music, 
Society of Antiquarians, Royal Institution of 
British Architects, Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, Royal Horticultural Soctety, Geologic- 
al Society of London, The Herald's College, 
Royal College of Physicians, Saint Paul's 
School, Westminster School, established by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1560, The Charter 
House (hospital and school-house), Christ's 
Hospital, or the ‘‘ Blue-Coat School,’’ so 
called from the color of the boys’ clothes, 
Government School of Design, and City of 
London School. 

The Hospitals of London are numerous, 
well conducted, and richly endowed. In 
addition to Greenwich Hospital, mentioned 
in ‘‘ Excursion in the Vicinity of London,”’ 
the principal are, Bethlehem Hospital, St. 
Thomas Hospital, St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, Guy’s Hospttal. - 

The Foundkng Hospital, in Guilford 
Street. This establishment should be vis- 
ited on Sundays after morning service, 
when the children are at dinner. 

There are numerous other hospitals and 
charitable institutions, amounting to over 
one thousand in number, of which we can 
take no note. We must, however, allude 
to the magnificent charities of our coun- 
tryman, the late George Peabody, who in 
1864 gave $750,000 to build lodging-houses 
for the poor of London, augmented aft- 
erward to $2,500,000. A portion of this 
amount has been expended in purchasing 
land and building model lodging-houses 
for the poor. The buildings are five sto- 
ries high, and are located at Westminster, 
Islington, Shadwell, Chelsea, and Spital- 
fields. The rooms are Jet at from #1 25 
per week for three rooms, to 62 cts. for one 
room. The trustees of the gift are the 
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American embassador, the Earl of Derby, | sewer, which empties itself some distance 
Sir Stafford Northcote, J. S. Morgan, Esq., | below the city, and alongside runs the Met- 
and Sir Curtis Lampson. ropolitan Railway. 

The principal Bridges of London are Holborn Viaduct is a remarkably fine 
London Bridge, built of granite between ' specimen of engineering. It was intend- 
1525 and 1831, at a cost of ten millions of | ed to relieve the traffic which passed over 
dollars. It is 900 feet long and 54 wide. | Holborn Hill. Was opened by the queen 
The lamp-posts are made from cannon | in person in 1869. It crosses Farringdon 
taken daring the Peninsular War. Over | Street (a great thoroughfare), resting on 
100,000 persons pass over this bridge ev-| red granite piers. 
ery twenty-four hours. It is the lowest| The principal Docks of London are St. 
bridge, or that nearest the sea. Catharine's Docks, situated near the Tow- 

The next in order is the Southeastern: er, covering an area of twenty-four acres, 
Railway Bridge, by which Charing Cross! eleven of which are water. The cost of 
is connected with Cannon Street terminus. | this immense undertaking was over eight 

Blackfriars Bridge, constructed between | millions ofdollars. Twelve hundred houses 
1864 and 1869, of iron, 1270 feet long and | were pulled down to make room for them. 
75 wide. London Docks cover ninety acres, thirty- 

Near to this is the London, Chathum, and | four of which are water, the rest being 
Dover Bridge, constructed for that railroad. | warehouses and vaults. The entire cost 

Huagerford Bridge, built of iron in 1863 | was over twenty millions of dollars. The 
for the Charing-Cross Railway station. | Kast India Docks cover an area of thirty- 
Foot passengers alone cross. | four acres. There are also the West Jndia 

Wuterloo Bridge is a splendid specimen | Docks, Victoria Docks, Commercial Docks, 
of substantial architecture. It was built | Surrey Docks, and Millwall Docks. 
by a private company between 1811 and| The Railway Stations of London are nu- 
1817. It is 1380 feet long and 43 wide. | merous and magnificent. The Midland 
The toll is one cent, which amounts, for | Railway Company, whose system extends 
foot passengers, to $50,000 per annum. to all the principal cities of England, is 

Westminster Bridge, the most elegant of | one of the best conducted lines in Europe. 
all the London bridges, was finished in | The span of the great shed is the widest 
1862. It is constructed of iron, on stone | that has vet been erected, 700 feet long, 
piers ; is 1160 feet long and 85 wide, prob- | 248 wide, and 100 high, covering ten acres 
ably the widest in the world. From this | of ground. There are eleven lines of rails, 
bridge the best view can be had of the riv- | and a cab-stand twenty-five feet wide. In 
er front of the beautiful houses of Parlia- | the construction of this building 60,000,000 
ment. bricks were used, 80,000 cubic feet of dress- 

There is also Lambeth Bridge, Vaurhall, | ed stone, and over 9000 tons of iron. 
Pinlico Railocy Bridge, and Pimlico Sus-| The new Liverpool Street station of the 

ton Bridge. Great Eastern Railway, opened in Novem- 

The Thames Tunnel, beneath the bed of | ber, 1875, is the largest station of any com- 
the Thames, was originally intended for | pany in London, having ten platforms 
carriages. It was commenced in 1825, and | capable of accommodating thirteen trains 
finished and opened to the public in 1848, | at the same time. Trains run in and out 
Brunel was the architect. Its total cost | of this station every few minutes through- 
was nearly two and a half million dollars. out the day. This is the terminus of the 
It is now used as a railway, connecting | main lines to Yarmouth, Norwich, Cam- 
the lines on the north with those on the! bridge, Ipswich, ete. From this station 
south of the Thames (see p. 67). also depart the Continental Express trains ” 

The Thames Embankment is a magnifi-|in connection with the steamers for the 
cent structure, consisting of a hewn gran- | Continent via Harwich. Having direct rail 
ite wall protecting an elegant quay re- communication with all parts of England, 
claimed from the river. This promenade Hit possesses greater facilities for passenger 
is upward of one hundred feet wide, ex- | traffic than any other station in the world. 
tending from the Westminster Bridge to| The Great Western Ratlway Company's 
Biackfriara. Beneath this is the principal | station, which, with its beautifal hotel, was 
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completed in 1856, is also well worth a vis- 
it; but one must come in or go out of this 
station (the Paddington) if intending to 
visit the leading objects of interest in En- 
gland or Wales. Travelers are recom- 
mended to take this line, the most direct 
if visiting Oxford, Leamington, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Bath, Bristol, North or 
South Wales. It has a reputation for care- 
fulness and general good management. 
The Victoria station is also a large and 
beautiful structure. Travelers take trains 
here for Brighton, and Isle of Wight, and 
South Coast. Brighton and South Coast is 
also an admirably managed line. This 
company has a station at London Bridge. 
Charing-Cross station and hotel is a large 
and imposing structure. This station is 
connected with the Cannon Street termi- 
nus in the city, a fine building. The 
London, Chatham and Dover, and London 
and Northwestern, have stations in the city. 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 


The clubs of London are larger in num- 
ber, more elegant in point of architecture, 
than in any other city inthe world. They 
are nearly all situated in Pall Mall or St. 
James’s Street, which locality is usually 
called ‘‘Club Land.” They are about 
thirty-one in number, and average from 
two thousand to five hundred members. 

Atheneum Club (an elegant building) is 
situated in Pall Mall. This is essentially 
a literary and scientific club. The mem- 
bers are chosen by ballot: one black ball 
In ten excludes. Number of members, 
1200. Entrance fee, $130; annual fee, $37. 

The Carlton Club is situated on the south 
side of Pall Mall, and is the most beautiful 
club-house in London. It contains 800 
members, in addition to members of the 
House of Lords and Commons, Entrance 
fee, #80; annual fees, #50. 

Conservative Club, situated on the west 
side of St. James’s Street. This club was 
opened in 1845, and cost €366,000. Its in- 
terior is most elegant and commodious. It 
has 1500 members. Entrance fee, $131; 
annual fees, $42. 

Carlton Junwr is also situated in Pall 
Mall. It is a beautiful and commodious 
building ; was erected to accommodate the 
overflow from the Carlton. Its internal 
atrangements are most complete. It has 
some 1200 members. 
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Reform Club is a large and elegantly- 
finished building, situated next to the Carl- 
ton Club; was founded in 1830 by the Lib- 
eral members of both houses of Parliament; 
contains 1000 members, in addition to mem- 
bers of Parliament. It acquired a great 
reputation for its cooking. The celebra- 
ted Soyer was for a long time its maire 
d'hite. 

Army and Navy Club, also in Pall Mall, 
an exquisitely-finished house; it has 1500 
members, and cost @500,000. Its ‘‘morn- 
ing-room,”’ smoking-room, and kitchen are 
probably the best in the city. Its entrance 
fee is $150, and annual dues $33. 

Brooks’s Club, founded over one hun- 
dred years ago. It is situated in Pall Mall, 
and is a most aristocratic institution. It 
was first kept by Almack, and was cele- 
brated for heavy gambling. Its members 
are 575: this number can not be exceeded. 
Its politics are Whig. Its members are 
very select, two black balls exclading. 

White's Club is the reverse in politics of 
Brooks’s (Tory), and has also been noted 
for the heavy gambling of its members, 
nearly all of whom are wealthy. It is sit- 
uated in St. James’s Street, and numbers 
550 members. The arms ofthe club are 
very singular: the supporters are two 
knaves of clubs, and the crest a hand shak- 
ing a dice-box. They were designed by 
Horace Walpole and George Selwyn. The 
wealth of its members may be inferred 
from the dinner they gave, June 20, 1814, 
to the allied sovereigns of Europe, then in 
England, which cost fifty thousand dollars. 
Three weeks later they gave a dinner to 
the Duke of Wellington, which cost nearly 
thirteen thousand dollars, 

United Service Club, situated in Pall 
Mall, contains 1500 members. Officers are 
not eligible for election under the rank of 
colonel or captain inthe navy. The club- 
house is commodious and elegant. 

Garrick Club, situated in New King 
Street, Covent Garden, was founded in 
1881 by gentlemen interested in the drama 
—authors, actors, and others—and named 
after David Garrick, the actor. The initi- 
ation fee is $105; yearly fees, @31. The 
collection of theatrical portraits and other 
paintings connected with the profession is 
large and exccedingly interesting. They 
may be seen every Wednesday, between 11 
and 8, on introduction by a member. 
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University Club, situated in Pall Mall, 
contains 1000 members—five hundred from 
Oxford and five hundred from Cambridge. 
Entrance fee, $130; annual fee, $30. 

Ozford and Cambridge Club, situated in 
Pall Mall, has five hundred members from 
each university. 

The other clubs are the Alpine, Boodle’s, 
City of London, Cocoa, Guards, Gresham, 
New City, Naval and Miltary, Oriental, 
Travelers’, Union, New University, Whit- 
tington, Windham, and Whitehall. 

The Markets of London are numerous, 
and well supplied with the staples of life. 
They Isck, however, the multiplicity of 
vegetables found in a New York or Paris 
market. The principal is the Metropolitan 
Cattle-market, opened by Prince Albert in 
1835. It covers thirty acres of ground, 
half of which is inclosed,; furnishing ac- 
commodation for over fiftv thousand cattle, 
sheep, calves, and pigs. The building cost 
about two and a quarter millions of dollars. 
The average weekly sales here are, cattle 
3500, and sheep 35,000. 

The Metropolitan Meat-market is situated 
in Smithfield. It is a handsome building 
of red brick, in the Renaissance style. Its 
roof is of iron and glass. It covers about 
three and a half acres of ground. There is 
also a poultry-market attached. It cost 
one million dollars, and was finished in 
1868. Smithficld Market is noted for the 
historical importance of the spot: numer- 
ous martyrs were here burned at the stake; 
Wallace, the “ hero of Scotland," was also 
executed here. It was noted for its jousts 
and tournaments. 

Bullingsgute, noted as the great fish-mar- 
ket of London. It is situated below Lon- | 
don Bridge, on the left bank of the Thames, 
and has for nearly two hundred years been | 
the fish-market of the city. The coarse- | 
heas of the language used by the occupants , 
of this market has become so proverbial 
that, wherever the English tongue is spok- | 
ea, profane and vulgar language is termed 
“Bilingagats.”’ 

Cent Garden Market is the great vege- 
table, fruit, and herb market of the city. 
(See Covent Garden Square.) 

Leadenhall Market, situated in Grace- 
church Street, noted for its poultry, butter, 
vegetables, etc. Also Farringdon Market ' 
and Newgate Market. | 

Tattersall’s, in Knightsbridge Green, is | 
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the great horse-market of London. Sales 
take place every Monday. The Jockey 
Club have a subscription-rvom here; 
days of meeting, Monday and Thursday. 


Theatres and other places of amusement 
in London are very numerous. ‘There are 
some thirty in number, situated in differ- 
ent locations in the city. The principat 
are Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, for 
Italian Opera. 

Covent Garden Theatre, the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera. This is the finest theatre in 
London, and will hold comfortably 2000 
persons. 

Drury Lane Theatre, the oldest, and one 
of the best. It can accommodate 3800 
persons, 

Haymarket Theatre holds about 2000 
persons; afine company. Drama, vaude- 
ville, and farce. Mr. Sothern has per- 
formed Lord Dundreary here for many 
years to crowded houses. 

Opera Comique, a beautiful new theatre, 
the handsomest in the city, opened in 1870. 
American managers. 

The Gayety, on the Strand, fine house, 
well ventilated, and admirable company. 

Adelphi Theatre, situated on the Strand, 
holds 1500. Drama and farce. 

Globe Theatre, also on the Strand. Pret- 
ty little theatre and good company. 

Princess's Theatre, 73 Oxford Street. 
British drama. ‘This is one of the most 
successful theatres in London, mostly ow- 
ing to the immense success of Dion Bouci- 
cault's dramatic writings, which are pro- 
duced at this theatre. We strongly ad- 
vise all Americans to visit this theatre 
when Mr. Boucicault’s pieces are perform- 
ed; the dramatic effect is simply magnifi- 
cent. The theatre holds about 1600 people. 

The Lyceum, or English Opera - house, 
situated on the Strand. Holds 1500, 

St. James's, under the management of 
Mrs. John Wood, so well known in Ameri- 
ca. Pretty theatre and good company. 

Prince of Wales's. Good company. 

Sadler's Wells ia situated in Islington. 
Holds 2800, and has a good company. 

There are also the Olympic, Holburn 
Theatre and Holburn Circus, New Royalty 
Queen's, Alexandra, Marylebone, Surrey, 
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Britannia, Victoria—large theatre—holds 
8000 ; Astley’s, Standard, and Grecian. 
The Alhambra, in Leicester Square, used 
for concerts, songs, etc. 

A visit should be made to the old Gate 
and Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, near 
Smithfield Dead-Meat Market. It is now 
a Masonic head-quarters. It was here that 
the first magazine was started (the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, a complete set of which 
may be seen on the premises); and here 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Cave, Garrick, and 
kindred spirits used to assemble and debate. 
Johnson’s chair and other relics may be seen 
attherestaurant. The Gate is 700 years old. 

Cremorne Gardens, Chelsea, may be visit- 
ed by omnibus, running through Piccadilly 
all day. 
Cremorne, and are most tastefully laid out 
with flower-beds, and ornamented with 
statues and little bowers, where refresh- 
ments are procured. In the evening the 
Gardens are illuminated, and various per- 


formances are offered to visitors, such as. 


ballets and pantomimes, in the little thea- 
tre, and fire-works, rope-dancing, and some- 
times a eircus, with the customary perform- 
ing monkeys, dogs, etc. One of the great 
attractions is the invisible Sibyl, who will, 
for a small compensation, relate the events 
of the past and future, and satisfy the cu- 
rious upon the most ambiguous subjects. 
Among the attractions also is the celebra- 
ted dancing platform, where the polka, 
waltz, and quadrilles are directed in an 
artistic manner by competent musicians. 
Dinner @ la carte can be obtained from 
noon until night at the hotel which opens 
into the Gardens. 

Kew Gardens, in addition to the above, 
is also a delightful spot: it can be reached 
iu summer by steamer every half hour, or 
by omnibuses from the city. The most at- 
tractive object at Kew is the celebrated 
Botanic Gardens, extending over 75 acres 
of ground. The plants are of the rarest 
quality, arranged and labeled by Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker. The great palm-house con- 
tains exotics reaching to a height of 60 
feet. An inclosed conservatory, twice as 
large as the palm-house, is now being con- 
structed, and a lake is being formed which 
communicates with the Thames by a tun- 
nel under the river terrace. This delight- 
ful spot is open to the public every after- 
noon, Sundays included. 
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There are numerous other places of 
amusement for young men who wish to see 
‘* life,’ such as the Cassino, Argyle Rooms, 
Alhambra, Pavilion, Oxford, Canterbury, 
and Evans's. The Pavilion, in the Hay- 
market, stands unrivaled as a music-hall 
and as a favorite lounge. None but first- 
rate artistes are engaged. There are six 
American bowling saloons. 

It would be well to endeavor to be in Lon- 
don in the early part of June, to witness 
the ‘‘ Derby Day.’’ The races take place 
at Epsom. The houses of Parliament arc 
always closed on the day of the races, and 
a general ‘‘ Fourth of July” pervades the 
city. To visit the course there are several 
ways. If with a party, say six persons, by 
all means go in ‘‘style’’—coach and four, 
with outriders. This, with your ticket to 
the stand, will cost from $10 to @12 each. 
Of course, you will carry a lunch with you. 
If alone, you may take your chance in a 
public conveyance, or take the train for 
Epsom from Waterloo Bridge or from Vic- 
toria Station. 

On the Ascot Cup Day, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of 
the royal family, visit the course. Ascot 
is five miles from Windsor, and the road 
through which you pass is one of surpase- 
ing loveliness. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The Crystal Palace has now a formida- 
ble competitor in the Alexandra Palace at 
Muswell Hill, five miles from the King’s 
Cross Station, London. This undertaking 
was first opened on the 24th of May, 1873; 
but the Palace was unfortunately destroy- 
ed by fire, in the short space of only two 
hours, on the 9th of June following. Dur- 
ing that brief fortnight the Alexandra Pal- 
ace attracted 124,124 visitors—a number 
more than sufficient to convince the direct- 
ors that it could not fail to be permanently 
successful. They accordingly set them- 
selves energetically to work to restore the 
building, with such improvements as could 
be devised to avoid a similar catastrophe. 
On the Ist of May Jast (1875) the Palace 
was reopened by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don with a state ceremonial; and in the 
six ensuing months, to the end of October, 
it has been visited by 1,307,857 persons, 
and the balance carried to the credit of 
revenue account is £28,024 18s. 4d. 
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The extreme length of the Palace is 945 
feet, with a width of 450 feet. It is sub- 
stantially built of white and colored bricks, 
with imposing facades both to the north 
andthe south. At each angle of the build- 
ing is a lofty square tower, surmounted by 
a Mansard roof, which forms a great water 
reservoir; and each of these great tanks is 
capable of storing 16,000 gallons of water; 
while at the angles of the great central 
hall there are four other reservoirs, with 
a capacity of 7000 gallons each; the whole 
of these being constantly supplied by steam- 
pumps from the reservoirs of the New River 
Company near the Palace. 

The central hall, above mentioned, ex- 
tends 386 feet from north to south, by 184 
feet from east to west, and is richly dec- 
orated. It has an arched roof, supported 
by columns, at the bases of which are a 
series of life-size statues of the kings and 
qaeens of England, from William the Con- 
queror to Queen Victoria, in the costumes 
of the periods in which they reigned, elab- 
orately colored and gilt. At the north end 
of this hall is a spacious orchestra, with a 
magnificent and powerful organ; and here 
musical celebrations on the largest scale 
are catried out with great effect. 

Adjacent to the central hall will be found, 
to the east, a theatre, accommodating 3000 
visitors, in which dramatic and operatic 
performances are regularly given, and a 
grand pantomime at Christmas; and to 
the west a concert-room of corresponding 
dimensions. An orchestral band of the 
highest excellence is permanently main- 
tamed. During the summer season there 
is a first-rate military band, and an efficient 
and highly trained chorus is at the con- 
stant service of the company ; and, with 
these important aids, the best works of 
Handel, Mozart, Auber, Bellini, Gounod, 
Balfe, Wallace, Offenbach, and other com- 
posers, have been most efficiently rendered. 
Handel’s oratorio, “Esther,” has been most 
successfully performed for the first time in 
the present century. Sir Michael Costa, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. H. Weist Hill, 
and Mr. Robert Wheatley have most ably 
conducted these musical displays. In the 

theatre the standard plays of Shakspeare, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Colman, etc., as well 
as those of more modern authors, have been 
represented by the best actors on the Lon- 
don boards. The minor attractions offered 
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by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels, and other popular 
favorites, together with attractive ballets, 
have alsodrawn many visitors to the Palace. 

It is impossible to enumerate in the lim- 
ited space at our disposal all the attractions 
of the Alexandra Palace. A magnificent 
collection of oil paintings and water-color 
drawings, British and foreign, is exhibited 
in a series of splendid and well-lighted pict- 
ure-galleries. Space is devoted to the ex- 
hibition of choice works of art-manufact- 
ure by the most eminent producers of the 
country ; and there is an attractive bazaar 
for the sale of elegant and pleasing works, 
from the most costly to the cheapest kind. 
In connection with this portion of the Pal- 
ace may be mentioned models of a modern 
Moorish and a modern Egyptian house, 
with representations of the inhabitants in 
full costume, and all the actual furniture 
and fittings of these interesting dwellings. 
At the west end of the building is a great 
conservatory of tropical plants, with a 
splendid aviary of British and foreign birds ; 
and adjacent to these a spacious room is 
devoted to the exhibition of the finest col- 
lection of ancient arms and armor now in 
England. This collection, which is most 
extensive and complete, was formed by the 
late Lord Londesborough, and is exhibited 
by permission of the present peer. There 
is also a marvelous collection of specimens 
of natural history, which it has been the 
labor of a lifetime on the part of Dr. Whit- 
field, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, to collect. 
An extensive collection of works in sculpt- 
ure, both ancient and modern, adorns the 
various courts and avenues of the building. 
On the south side is a reading-room, lux- 
uriously appointed, and supplied with an 
almost unlimited number of newspapers, 
magazines, and other periodicals, together 
with every appliance for reading and writ- 
ing, chess tables, and other accommoda- 
tion. Connected with this department it 
is intended to form a school of art, science, 
and literature; and already classes for the 
study of vocal and instrumental music, un- 
der most eminent professors, have been suc- 
cessfully established. 

One of the most important departments 
of the Alexandra Palace is that devoted to 
refreshments, under the able management 
of Messrs. Bertram & Roberts. Within 
the building are a number of admirably 
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fitted buffets for the supply of light re- 
freshments. Large rooms are devoted to 
hot and cold luncheons and dinners; and 
many rooms are appropriated to private 
dinners, which are served in the best style. 
There is also, on an upper story facing the 
Alexandra Park, a grand dining-saloon, 
200 feet by 55 feet, capable of accommo- 
dating 1000 guests, and here, October 25, 
1875, the great banquet to the survivors 
of the famous Balaklava charge was given. 
In the park there is another banqueting- 
hall, 195 feet long by 54 feet wide. 

The Palace stands upon a lofty hill, com- 
manding a most magnificent panoramic 
view, and extending over many hundreds 
of miles. The Crystal Palace and the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral are clearly 
visible to the south on a clear day; to the 
west the heights of Hampstead and High- 
gate form a most attractive picture; while 
to the north and east Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, and Essex unfold the beauties of 
English landscape. The park which sur- 
rounds the Palace comprises 200 acres of 
land, which has been moat ably laid out 
in roads and drives by which visitors can 
reach the Palace with ease, and tastefully 
planted with shrubs, evergreens,and flower- 
beds; a constant supply of these being pro- 
vided from an extensive series of well-de- 
vised greenhouses. 

The southern side of the park is chiefly 
devoted to sporting purposes. <A race- 
course, a mile and a furlong in extent, 
supplies amusement to a large number of 
spectators. A trotting-ring of the best 
kind has been formed, and many trotting 
and bicycle races have been run with great 
success. The cricket ground is the best in 
or near London; facilities are afforded for 
archery meetings, and a swimming-bath 
of noble proportions has been provided. 
To the north of the Palace a spacious lake 
affords accommodation for boating, under 
most efficient management; and here a wa- 
ter village, designed by Dr. Dresser, is a pe- 
culiar feature ofattraction. From the sum- 
mit of this fairy-like structure, which rises 
to a height of about 100 feet, one of the 
most beautiful views which the situation 
commands is obtained. The mode in which 
diving and other submarine operations are 
conducted are daily exhibited in the pa- 
vilion established under the superintend- 
ence of M. Denayrouze. A circus of noble 
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dimensions affords the means of giving 
equestrian, acrobatic, and similar perform- 
ances on a large scale. Near the west 
end of the Paluce a Japanese village has 
been erected of Japanese materials by na- 
tive workmen, and here, as well as in the 
Palace, Japanese goods of undoubted au- 
thenticity and excellence are exhibited and 
sold. Near this an unequaled collection 
of agaves, cacti, and other tropical plants 
are exhibited in a house specially construct- 
ed for the purpose. In the same neighbor- 
hood is a secluded portion of the grounds, 
formerly belonging to a large house, now 
pulled down, and called ‘‘’The Grove;’’ and 
here the lover of Nature may find the 
highest possible gratification in the con- 
templation of cedars, hollies, laurels, firs, 
chestnuts, clms, oaks, and other noble trees 
—many of them of great age, but still in 
their pristine vigor. Minor amusements 
are provided without stint for juvenile vis- 
itors; and, in fact, the tastes and comfort 
of all, from infancy to old age, have been 
anxiously cared fur by the promoters of 
this undertaking. There is an excellent 
gymnasium, free to all comers, and jaunt- 
ing-cars for trips up the ascent and around 
the grounds of the Palace. Balloon ascents 
have been successfully made from the park, 
and firework displays of great magnitude 
and splendor have added to the attrac- 
tions of the establishment. Fruit shows, 
flower shows, a potato show, horse shows, 
poultry shows, a dog show, and pigeon 
flights have been held with great success. 
A Scottish fete, the festivals of the Royal 
Dramatic College, the Foresters, the Odd- 
Fellows, the Temperance Societies, and the 
Licensed Victualers’ School and Asylum, 
have been held; and an exhibition of met- 
ropolitan cabs and cab-horses, from its nov- 
elty and excellence, attracted considerable 
notice. The visit of the Band of the Garde 
Republicaine of France (the ‘‘ Guides’’) 
added much to the amount raised in En- 
gland in aid of the sufferers from the great 
inundations in France. 

In addition to the extensive area occu- 
pied by the Palace and devoted to out-door 
enjoyment in the park, the company is for- 
tunate in the possession of 300 acres of free- 
hold land to the north, available for build- 
ing purposes—an important element in the 
financial prospects of the undertaking. 

_ For admission to all these varied attrac- 
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tions the charge for an annual season ticket 
is only one guinea, including the right of 
participation in a distribution, on the Art- 
Union principle, of valuable works of art. 

To reach the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
take the cars at London Bridge Station. 
The fare, including price of admission to 
the palace, first clase, 2s. 6d. ; second class, 
2. The view from the palace is one of 
the most lovely in Great Britain, or per- 
haps in the world, taking into consideration 
its immediate surroundings. The gardens 
are moet delightful; their beautiful walks, 
serpentine streams, statues, fountains, and 
lawns, render it unsurpassable. There is 
a portion of the building appropriated to 
tropical trees and plants; to courts of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman sculpture; 
to coorts of Assyria, Alhambra, Germany, 
and Italy; copies of the masterpieces of 
all the great sculptors of both ancient and 
modern times ; and those who can not visit 
Florence and Rome to see the works of 
Michael Angelo and other great masters 
may here seo their reproduction. 

The Royal Aquarium, erected in 1875, 
and formally opened by H.R.H. the Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh in January, 1876, stands 
upon classic ground, the southeastern cor- 
ner abutting as nearly as possible upon the 
site of the hoyse in the Old Almonry once 
occupied by Caxten. It has aleo absorbed 
8 nest of small courts and inn yards; the 
most notable of the latter being the old 
“Cock,” the same where it is said the work- 
men who built Westminster Abbey went, 
week by week or day by day, to receive 
their wages. The spot, moreover, must 
have been the scene of many judicial trials 
and battles by wager in the Middle Ages. 

The building now completed occupies 
an irregular perallelogram of nearly three 


actes, extending from Prince’s Street on 


the east to the corner of Dartmouth Street. 
Its south front faces Tuthill Street, while 
behind on the north it recedes nearly to 


the backs of the houses in Queen Street. | - 


It is sapposed to cover a part of what was 
once a branch of the River Thames, which 
helped to form Thorney Island, on which 
the Abbey stands. 

Its designer and architect is Mr. A. Bed- 
borough, of Abingdon Street. It is about 
600 feet long by 230 or 240 broad. It is 
an example of the classical style, though it 
would be difficult to assign it to any par- 
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ticular type or date. Its materials are 
red brick and Portland stone, with an 
arched roof of glass, somewhat similar to 
that of the Crystal Palace. In the base- 
ment it contains a large central tank of 
salt and fresh water, holding no less than 
600,000 gallons; this body of water is kept 
in constant motion, and made to pass 
through a number of smaller tanks in suc- 
cession, by the action of a steam-engine 
which is at work day and night. All the 
machinery being duplicated, there is but 
little chance of its remaining long out of 
order. The salt water in the first instance 
had to be transported to the Aquarium 
from Brighton by railway; it is expected 
to retain its saline qualities 10 or 12 years. 
The large central area, or nave, de- 
voted to 2 promenade, is nearly 480 feet in 
length, adorned with two large fountains, 
groups of statuary, flowers, and seats for 
visitors. The tanks visiblo to the eye are 
ranged along the walls of what may be 
called its side aisles. On the ground floor 
at the eastern end is a large vestibule or 
ante-chamber, through which admission is 
gained into the nave. Above this vesti- 
bule are galleries, fitted up with refresh- 
ment buffets, and about twenty dining- 
rooms to accommodate parties of various 
sizes. In an upper floor over the entrance 
from Tuthill Street is a spacious billiard 
and smoking room. On the north side of 
the promenade is the orchestra, 60 feet 
wide by 40 deep, containing a large organ, 
and capable of accommodating a thousand 
performers ; it is the intention of the di- | 
rectors that there shall be a concert here 
twice daily. The galleries which sur- 
round the nave, and to which access is 
gained by spiral staircases at intervals, 
contain stalls for the sale of fancy articles. 
At the west end are reading-rooms, and 
a large hall, isolated almost wholly from 
the rest of the building, which can be hired 
for concerts, lectures, etc. 
The principal Cemeteries of London are 
the Woking Necropolis, Brompton, Tower 
Hamlets, Victoria Park, Abney Park, Nor- 
wood, and Kensal Green. Among those 
interred in the lutter were the Duke of 
Sussex and the Princess Sophia, Sydney 
Smith, Thomas Hood, John Marray, Allan 
Cunninghani, and the children of Sir Walter 
Scott. The most remarkable tombs are 
those of Ducrow, Soyer, and St. John Long. 
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A law of London now forbids interments 
in church-yards. Bunhill Fields, contain- 
ing the remains of Bunyan, George Fox, 
John Owen, and others, is very interesting. 

Among the fashionable tailors of Lon- 
don are Messrs. Smallpage & Son, 41 and 43 
Maddox Street, Bond Street, W., who have 
also established their name very favorably 
in the United States. They have recently 
been appointed agents for the White Star 
Line, and attend to storing or forwarding 
passengers’ luggage, which will be found 
@ great convenience to Americans in the 
West End. Strangers in London may 
also obtain very useful information, and 
by applying to them save beth time and 
trouble. 

Be certain to visit the immense brewery 
of Barclay & Perkins: it is one of the 
‘¢ institutions,” justly celebrated. 

Travelers should not fail to be provided 
with Bradshaw’s British and Continental 
Railway and Steam Navigation Guides, 
published monthly, W. J. Adams & Sons, 
59 Fleet Street, where all information of 
interest to American travelers can be ob- 
tained. Numerous articles for which En- 
gland is celebrated, both for quality and 
cheapness, and very essential to travelers, 
can be bought at this establishment; also 
traveling - bags, maps, water-proof coats, 
etc., dictionaries of foreign languages, 
Hand - books, including Harper’s Hand- 
books for Travelers, and Phrase-book. 

A branch of the celebrated Geneva es- 
tablishment of Henry Capt has recently 
been opened at 22 Sackville Street, corner 
of Vigo Street, where travelers unable to 
proceed to Geneva or Paris may obtain his 
noted Swiss watches, and all other arti- 
cles of his fashionable jewelry, at Geneva 
prices. 

At 278 Regent Street, near the Lang- 
ham Hotel, is the well-known boot -and- 
shoe establishment of Thierry & Sons. 
Ladies and gentlemen will here meet the 
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their traveling-suits, which they get up at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

The most fashionable, respectable, and 
best-conducted restaurant in London is the 
celebrated French Café Verrey, No. 229 Re- 
gent Street, which has for fifty years main- 
tained the first position. It is now con- 
ducted in a most admirable manner by 
Mr. Krehl, son of Mr. Krehl of Coleman 
Street, City. Its cuésine and wine-cellar 
are as celebrated as those of the Café 
Anglais at Paris. Its cooking and service 
are in the French style. Dinners and 
suppers are furnished for travelers in their 
lodgings. 

The Café Krehl, by the same proprie- 
tor, is a first-class restaurant in the City, 
Nos. 37, 88, and 48 Coleman Street, where 
travelers visiting the Tower, Bank, Cathe- 
dral, etc., can obtain good luncheons or 
dinners. 

Newspapers and Advertisements. Infor- 
mation respecting the newspapers of Great 
Britain can be obtained from the Newspaper 
Press Directory, published by C. Mitchell & 
Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, an old- 
established advertising agency. This house 
has been in existence over forty years, and 
advertisements intrusted to it have the 
personal attention of the firm. 

Trunks and Portmanteaus. The solid 
leather trunks and other leather goods of 
London are unequaled, and much cheaper 
than in America. One of the oldest and 
most responsible houses is that of Harrow 
& Son, Old Bond Street, who make these ar- 
ticles (also a fine style of basket trunk) a 
specialty. They havea world-widecelebrity. 

London to Paris.—One of the best and 
most direct routes to Paris and the Conti- 
nent is by the London, Chatham, and Do- 
ver route. There is a day and night ser- 
vice through to Paris in 9} hours, leaving 
London from the Victoria, Holborn Via- 


| duct, and Ludgate Hill stations. 


From London to Antwerp there is an 


fullest satisfaction as regards fit and qual- agreeable and cheap line of steamers, the 


ity. This firm is connected with that of 
E. Thierry, Broadway, New York. 

One of the most fashionable and reason- 
able tailoring establishments in London is 
that of H. L. Marshall & Co., No. 516 New 
Oxford Street, near the British Museum. 
The goods of this house are of the very best 


quality, cheap, and made with the utmost |. 


promptitude. We can cordially recommend 
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Antwerp Steam Navigation Company's, 
which leave St. Catharine’s Wharf every 
Sunday at noon, fare only $6. Return 
tickets, $8 25. 

London to Rotterdam, via Harwich (p. 82). 

London to Paris, tia Newhaven and 
Dieppe (p. 82). 

London to Paris, ria Folkestone and Bou- 


logne (p. 82). 
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Wadkor Castie.—-Starting from the Wa- 
terloo station and passing through Rich- 
mond, which we will describe on our re- 
turn, in about three quarters of an hour you 
arrive at the favorite seat of the sovereigns 
of Great Britain for the past eight centu- 
riee—and even before Windsor Castic was 
founded by W illiam the Conqueror the Sax- 
on kings reaided on this spot. The castle 
lies near the town of Windsor, which con- 
tains some 10,000 inhabitants. There are 
several good hotels—best, Castle and Clur- 
exce, The noted Star and Garter was burn- 
edin 1869. Ifthe royal family be absent 
you can visit her majesty’s private apart- 
ments, for which purpose you must obtain 
an order from the lord chamberlain; the 
rest of the castle may be visited by an 
order which can be procured from your 
bankers. The principal object that will 
attract the attention of the visitor is St. 
George’s Chapel and royal vault. The 
first is a very splendid specimen of Gothic 
architecture. Here the marriage ceremony 
ofthe Prince of Wales and the Princess Al- 
exandra was performed with great magnif- 
cence. The altar was arrayed with its gold 
communion plate in massive rows, and the 
ceremony performed by a number of prel- 
ates, who made the services most impress- 
ive. The masical portion of the ceremony 
was sweetly rendered by Madame Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt, who, with others, offered 
up the hymn of praise on this great day. 
The following is the hymn, which was com- 
posed by the Prince's father: 


“This day, with joyful heart and voice, 
To heaven be raised a nation’s prayer ; 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair. 

“ So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their early days; 

But happiness in endless round 
Shall still encom pags all thcir ways." 


A picture of the grand ceremony was paint- 
ed by Mr. Frith, for the copyright of which 
a higher price has been offered than has 
ever been offered for any other picture, 
Tennyson, the poet-laureate of Great Brit- 
ain, produced the following nuptial ode on 
the occasion : 
* Sea-king’s daughter from over the rea, 
Alexandra! 
Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 


Alexandra! 
‘Welcome her, thanders of fort and of fleet ! 
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Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the bloesom under her feet. 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! [ers! 

Make music, oh bird, in the new-budded bow- 

Welcome her, weloume her, all that is ours! 

Warble, oh bugle, and trumpet blare! 

Flage, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland fiare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 

Flash, ye citiez, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 

Alexandra} 
‘t Seaking’s daughter, as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a bifssful per. 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sca, 

Oh joy to the people, and joy to the throne, 
Come to uz, love us, and make us your own; 

For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 

Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra!" 
In the vault lie the remains of many of En- 
gland’s sovereigns, including Henry VIII. 
and his queen, Lady Jane Seymour, George 
III. and his queen, William IV. and his 
queen, Charlies I., and the Princess Char- 
lotte: the monument of the last is very 
fine. The vault lies at the eastern end of 
the chapel. It is in this chapel where the 
installation of the Knights of the Garter 
takes place. The interior of the castle is 
most rich in decorations and works of art, 
embracing pictures, statuary, and bronzes. 
The principal gallery in which these works 
are shown is over 500 feet in length. In 
the centre of the castle is situated the round 
tower in which James I. of Scotland was 
confined. There is a park surrounding the 
castle, through which you must drive or 
walk, and visit Virginia Water, Herne’s 
Oak, otc. At the end of the ‘‘ Long Walk” 
—three miles—notice the magnificent 
equestrian statue of George III. by West- 
macott. 

A short distance from Windsor is Frog- 
more, the residence of the late Duchess of 
Kent, the queen’s mother, now occup‘ed by 
the Prince and Princess Christian. 

Richnond.—A day may be well spent in 
an excursion first to Richmond Park, eight 
miles in circumference, and noted for the 
beauty of surrounding scenery. ‘The view 
from Richmond Hill, where “lived a lass,” 
is probably unsurpassed in Great Britain. 
From the summit of the hill may be seen 
Twickenham, the spot where stood the 
house of Pope the poet, and his body is in- 
terred in the church. Close by is Strare- 
berry Hill, once the residence of Horace 
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Walpole, and now belonging to Lady Wal- 
degrave. Of course you will dine at the 
world-renowned Star and Garter of Rich- 
mond. ‘The surrounding scenery is most 
delightful; dinners are exquisite. 

A short walk or ride of two miles, cross- 
inz the Thames Bridge, will bring you to 
Jlampton Court, open free every day ex- 
cepting Fridays. This palace was origi- 
nally built by Cardinal Wolsey, who pre- 
acnted it to his sovereign, Henry VIII. It 
was the birthplace of Edward VI. The 
masks and tournamentsof Philip and Mary, 
and Elizabeth, occurred here; also the cel- 
ebration of the marriage of Cromwell's 
daughter and Lord Falconbury. The pal- 
ace is a splendid structure of red brick, 
with stone ornaments. There are portraits 
of many of the great beauties of Charles 
Il.’s court, besides other paintings by 
many of the old masters, among them a 
tine picture of Charlies I, on horseback by 
Vandyck. The gardens are the chief re- 
sort of the citizens. Here may be seen a 
ttizery where there is a grape-vine ninety 
years old, which sometimes yields 3000 
bunches of grapes in one year. 

An excursion should be made to Green- 
wich, so celebrated for its magnificent hos- 
pital, its Royal Observatory, not to speak 
of its white-bait dinners at the notorious 
Trafalgar Hotel. Steamers leave London 
every five minutes. Greenwich is also cel- 
ebrated for being the birthplace of Henry 
VIII, and his daughters Elizabeth and 
Mary. The present magnificent hospital 
was commenced by Charles II., and added 
to by different sovereigns. It consists of 
four quadrangles, viz., King Charles’s, 
King William’s, Queen Mary’s, and Queen 
Anne's, capable of accommodating 2400 
pitients. In addition to other incomes, 
the hospital is supported by a tax of six- 
penoe per month on every mariner either 
in the royal navy or in the merchants’ 
service. There is a fine picture-gallery and 
chapel open to the public. A visit should 
be made to the Painted Hall, which con- 
tains many beautiful historical paintings, 
with statues of Nelson and Duncan. The 
Royal Observatory occupies the most con- 
spicuous spot in Greenwich Park ; it stands 
800 feet above the level of the river: a 
magnificent view may be obtained from its 
summit. Its foundation-stone was laid in. 
1675, 
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Dulwich, five miles from Waterloo 
Bridge, contains a gallery of paintings 
called the Dulwich Collection. These 
pictures were collected for Stanislas Au- 
gustus, King of Poland, who dying before 
their celivery, they were thrown on the 
hands of the collector, M. Desenfans, 
whose heir bequeathed them to Dulwich 
College. There are several Murillos, Ti- 
tians, Tintorettos, and Teniers among the 
collection. 


ROUTE No. 78. 


London t> Brighton, Portsmouth, and the 
Isle of Wight, from London Bridge or Vic- 
toria Station, by the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway. Time to Portsmouth, 
4 hrs. 50 min. ; to Ryde, 6 hrs. 15 min. 

The railway is carried on arches for a 
distance of three miles to New Cross Sta- 
tion, where stands the Royal Naval School, 
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in 1845 under the patronage of 
Queen Adelaide. At Sydenham Station, 64 
miles from London, a line branches off to 
the Crystal Palace, half a mile. At Nor- 
xood Junction, the West-end branch of the 
Brighton and the South Coast Railway 
unites with the main line. Norwood, from 
its vicmity to the Crystal Palace, and the 
beauty of its situation, is a very pleasant 
place of summer resort ; there are several 
good hotels, where excellent accommoda- 
tion is to be had. 
Croydon, a town of 20,325 inhabitants, is 
a place of great antiquity, called in Domes- 
dav Croindene. All vestiges of former 
times are, however, fast disappearing, ow- 
ing to the daily increasing importance of 
the place as a railway terminus—there be- 
ing now no less thin four distinct stations 
atCroydon. The remains ofthe Archiepis- 
copal Palace are situated in the lower por- 
tion of the town adjoining the church. 
Two visits were made here by Queen Eliz- 
abeth in its prosperous days—in 1567 and 
1373. In taking her departure on one of 
these occasions, the queen showed her ha- 
tred of marriage in the following well- 
known speech to the archbishop’s wife: 
‘Madam I may not call you; mistress I 
am ashamed to call you; and so I know 
pot what to call you ; but, however, I thank 


At Keymer Junction travelers to New- 
haven and Dieppe branch off to the left, 
and are conducted by the railway down to 
the water’s edge, whence they can step di- 
rectly on board the steam-packet for Di- 
eppe. 

Ten miles from Kevmer Junction on the 
main line we reach Brighton, the most in- 
teresting and extensive watering-place in 
Great Britain. The fashionable promenad- 
ers of Regent Street, Kensington Gardens, 
Hyde Park, and Regent’s Park are contin- 
ually brought together in this highly fa- 
vored spot. It is the resort of the youth 
and beauty of England, where, indeed, it 
seems that none bat pretty women appear, 
and their number is wonderfal. Brighton 
is really a suburb of London, being only 
one hour distant, the nearest point of the 
South Coast—the Paris of England—where, 
ifthe sun shines, sunshine is to be found. 
Monthly tickets are issued by the railway 
company for business men going up to the 
city daily and returning in the evening. 
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The principal hotels in Brighton are the 
Bristol, Grand, and Bedford, situated on 
the principal portion ofthe promenade, near 
the New Pier, which was erected in 1867, 
and by its beauty throws completely in the 
shade the celebrated Chain Pier,which has 
been considered for years one of the great- 
est lions of England. Brighton contains a 
population of nearly 80,000, but during the 
season it amounts to over 150,000. It is 
one of the most magnificently built cities in 
the United Kingdom, offering every induce- 
ment to a lengthened stay; every style of 
amusement—race - course, theatre, assem- 
bly and concert rooms; bathing establish- 
ments of every description ; while the more 
sober-minded people will find churches and 
chapels of every denomination. The prin- 
cipal house of worship is the modern Church 
of St. Peter, which is exceedingly hand- 
some. It was erected by Sir Charles Bur- 
ry, architect of the new houses of Parlia- 
ment. But the old parish church of St. 
Nicholas is perhaps the most interestiny 
building. It contains a fine monument 
erected to the memory of Captain Tatter- 
sall, who assisted Charlies IT. to escape after 
the battle of Worcestor. The other princi- 
pal buildings are the Royal Pavilion, built 
by George IV. when Prince of Wales: it 
was built in imitation of the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and, with the adjoining royal sta- 
bles, presents a rather remarkable appear- 
ance. The town-hall, marine wall, Chain 
and New Piers, are all fine structures. The 
New Pier was opened in 1867, and is 1115 
feet long, supported on screw piles: it is 
built of iron, and beautifully ornamented. 

But the great feature of Brighton is its 
beautiful parade and esplanade facing the 
sea, and lined with magnificent buildings for 
over three miles, and filled to overflowing 
with splendid turn-outs every lovely after- 
noon. 

The Brighton Aquarium, the largest and 
most magnificent establishment of the kind 
in the world, may almost be considered 
one of the ‘‘sights’’ of London, for the 
access to it by means of the railway is so 
easy and convenient, and the journey is so 
quickly accomplished, that the visitor is 
conveyed to Brighton ina shorter time than 
would be occupied by a drive from one end 
of London to the other. The site of the 
Aquarium is close to the Chain Pier, immc- 
diately below the cliff; the building being 
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protected from the waves by a strong sea- 
wall formed of concrete and Portland stone 
—the latter is a portion of the materials 
of which old Blackfriars Bridge was con- 
structed. 

Entering the gates at the western end, 
the visitor finds himself at the top ofa flight 
of granite steps, twenty feet in width, lead- 
ing to the entrance court, sixty feet by 
forty feet. The front elevation of the build- 
ing is eighteen feet in height, and consists 
of five arches, with terra-cotta columns and 
enrichments, On the frieze running around 
the sides are the appropriate words: ‘“‘And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature that hath life.” 
On the northern side of the entrance-court 
is the restaurant; and on the southern (in 
the wall abutting on the new road) a series 
of niches ornamented with vases. From 
this outer court the entrance-hall, eighty 
feet by forty-five, is approached through 
three doors. This is furnished with read- 
ing-tables, and supplied regularly with the 
serials, journals, and telegrams of the day ; 
while between the pillars supporting the 
roof are handsome pedestals, surmounted 
by large glass vases containing the smaller 
interesting marine and fresh-water animals, 
which would be lost to view in the larger 
tanks. In one of the recesses facing the 
entrance are microscopes, in which speci- 
inens illustrative of subjects in natural 
history connected with the Aquarium are 
constantly exhibited. To the north of the 
hall jie the general manager's offices, the 
retiring-rooms, kitchen, etc. ; and eastward, 
in a direct line with the restaurant, is the 
entrance to the western or No. 1 corridor 
of the Aquarium proper. This corridor 
(the longest of three) extends 220 feet, and 
is broken by a centre vestibule, fifty-five 
feet by forty-five. The roof, which is groin- 
ed and constructed of variegated bricks, 
rests upon columns of Bath stone, pol- 
ished serpentine marble, and Aberdeen 
gtanite; the carved capitals of the col- 
umns having appropriate marine subjects. 
On each side are placed the first two series 
of tanks, twenty-one in number ; these in- 
crease in size from eleven to ten feet up- 
ward, the largest measuring over 100 feet 
in length, forty feet in width, and holding 
110,000 gallons of sea-water. This colos- 
sal tank (No. 6) is the largest in the build- 
ing, and is devoted to the exhibition of por- 
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poises, conyers, turtles, and other animals 
of large dimensions. The next largest tank 
(No. 36), which is fifty feet by thirty, con- 
taining about 60,000 gallons of sea-water, 
is immediately opposite. 

The eastern end of the western corridor 
opens upon the Conservatory, which serves 
as an approach to the rockwork, fernery, 
and picturesque cascade, and also to the 
eastern corridor, which, bounding the south- 
ern side, is continued parallel with the fern- 
ery from its southern angle. 

The-artistic rockwork skirting the north 
side of the Conservatory, which is traversed 
by a stream of water broken up at inter- 
vals so as to form numerous natural bays 
and ponds, is now utilized for the reception 
of seals and the larger reptilia. 

In the side space between the Conserv- 
atory and the second or eastern corridor 
are octagonal table tanks, ofelegant design, 
for the exhibition of some of the smaller and 
more rare marine animals; and, at the east- 
ern extremity, apparatus which serves to 
illustrate the hatching and development 
of trout and salmon. 

The entire length of this second corridor 
is about 160 feet, one side of the eastern 
portion, which is ninety feet by twenty- 
three, being devoted to the exhibition of 
fresh-water animals. At the end of the 
corridor are situated the curator’s offices 
and the naturalists’ rooms, fitted with open 
tanks and all necessary appliances, and the 
engines, pumps, etc., for supplying the wa- 
ter and keeping it constantly aerated. 

The salt water is pumped direct from the 
sea into reservoirs constructed under the 
floors of the corridors, and is thence con- 
veyed into the tanks by the same engine- 
power, These reservoirs are capable of 
holding about 500,000 gallons of water, a 
quantity which can be pumped from the 
sea in about ten hours. The water in the 
tanks is constantly aerated and kept in cir- 
culation by a stream of compressed air, sup- 
plied to the lower part of the tanks, and 
worked by steam-power. This also keeps 
down the temperature and oxidizes anv 
organic impurity which the water may con- 
tain. The circulation thus afforded is found 
to be preferable to that obtained by the 
more costly system of pumping adopted in 
other aquaria, as it dispenses with the ne- 


_cessity of circulating reservoirs, and allows 


each tank to be treated independently of 
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its neighbors—an advantage which can not 
be overrated when such a large body of wa- 
ter has to be dealt with. 

The building, which measures 715 feet in 
length, with an average width of 100 feet, 
was erected from designs by Mr. Eugenius 
Birch, and was opened to the public on the 
10th of August, 1872. Many very impor- 
tant discoveries in natural history have 
been made by attentive notice of the habits 
of the fishes and other animals in the tanks 
ofthis Aquarium, which has thus been util- 
ized ag a grand marine observatory, while 
it bas also been made most attractive and 
agreeable as a fashionable promenade and 
loange. Anexcellent band contributes the 
charm of good music throughout the day ; 
and on every Saturday afternoon there is 
a special concert, to assist at which the 
most celebrated vocalists and instrument- 
alists are engaged. 

There are several excursions in the vi- 
cinity which it is desirable to make; among 
others is that to the Devil’s Dike: the view 
from this spot is really charming. 

Continuing our route from Brighton, 
we pass Shoreham Junction, where a linc 
branches off to Horsham ; here are two in- 
teresting old churches. 

Worthing is reached ten miles from 
Brighton. It is a small watering -place, 
known in that capacity some time before 
the latter place, but evidently unable to 
compete with its attractions, although the 
climate is milder and the bathing good. At 
Ford Junction the Littlehampton branch 
runs off to the south, and the Mid-Sussex 
branch joins the main line. Barnham Junc- 
tion, with the line to Bognor, is passed be- 
fore reaching Chichester, 284 miles from 
Brighton. Population 8059. This is an 
ancient town of Roman origin, consisting 
of four straight streets corresponding to the 
points of the compass, with a handsome 
market cross at their place of intersection : 
this was the work of Bishop Story, and was 
finished in 1500. The ancient city, called 
Regnum, now lies buried beneath the soil ; 
but coins, urns, mosaic pavements, occur in 
every direction, and fresh discoveries are 
continually being made. A remarkable in- 
scription, now preserved at Goodwood, re- 

cording the dedication of a temple to Nep- 
tane and Minerva by the College of Smiths, 
they being the great patrons of handicrafts- 
men, was found here in the North Street in 
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1720. The cathedral is the principal object 
of interest : it consists in part of a building 
erected in the 12th century by Bishop Ralph, 
to which numerous additions have been 
made. The spire, which originally stood 
on a tower supported by four piers, was 
overthrown during a violent gale of wind 
in 1861, but a subscription was immediate- 
ly raised for its reconstruction. 

Portsmouth, 73 miles from London, con- 
tains 95,000 inhabitants, Principal hotels, 
Pier and Queen's. This city contains, in 
addition to Gosport, on the western en- 
trance to the harbor, and Southsea, on the 
eastern (where the principal hotels are), 
the great naval arsenal of England. The 
city is strongly fortified, and constitutes 
one of the chief defenses of the country. 
Portsmouth originated in a retreat of the 
sea from Portchester, formerly a naval sta- 
tion established by the Romans: it was a 
naval station in the reign of King John, 
was fortified by Edward IV., Richard III., 
Henry VII., and was the only royal naval 
station in the time of Henry VIII. During 
the war of Cromwell the town was garri- 
soned by the Parliament. The fortifica- 
tions require a garrison of 14,000 men; 
they are surrounded by a deep and wide 
moat, which can be filled hurriedly with 
water from the sea. The harbor is very 
large, four miles long and two wide, deep 
and secure, capable, at ebb-tide, of floating 
the largest ship in the British navy. The 
defenses are considered almost imyregna- 
ble, the coast on either side being crowned 
with batteries armed with artillery of the 
latest invention and heaviest calibre. 

A sand-bank three miles in length, . 
called the ‘‘ Spit,” projects southeast froin 
the western portion of the harbor, which, 
with the Isle of Wight to the south, forms 
the safe roadstead of Spithead. <A few 
miles from the main line, between London 
and Portsmouth, is Jfidhurst, the burial- 
place of Richard Cobden: the scenery in 
the neighborhood is delightful, and travel- 
ers might well take it in their way. The 
town itself has nothing to interest the vis- 
itor outside the cock-yard with the excep- 
tion of the grand dépot called the ‘‘Gun 
Wharf,” covering a space of fourteen 
acres, where ordnance of every calibre 
may be seen in immense quantities. The 
armory contains 40,000 stand of arms. 

The Portsmouth dock-yard, which is en- 
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tered from Portsea, contains storehouses | rive at Carisbrooke Castle at one o'clock. 


and workshops for the supply of every ar- 
ticle required for the use of the navy. 
Nearly all the manufacturing operations 
are conducted by the use of steam. ‘The 
anchor-forging establishment is really a 
wonderful sight. The machine for the 
manufacture of wooden pulleys was in- 
vented by an American. The dock covers 
an area of thirty-three thousand square 
yards, and employs nearly six thousand 
men. A naval college and school for the 
study of naval architecture are connected 
with the establishment; also connected 
with the dock-yard is an immense steam 
basin three thousand feet long, said to be 
the largest in the world. Lying in the 
harbor may be seen the hulk of Neleon’s 
flay-ship, the old ‘' Victory.” 

Close to the water’s edge in Southsea 
are the King’s Rooms, used for concerts, 
promenades, and other meetings; adjoin- 
ing are warm, shower, and vapor baths. 
The Ryde Pier is connected with the rail- 
road station by a tramway. In case you 
do not wish to stop at Portsmouth, you can 
continue to the pier, where a small steamer 
leaves fur Ryde, Isle of Wight, every hour. 
From Portsmouth tu Ryde, fare, 1s. 3d. ; 
time, 30 minutes. 

Tour of the Isle of Wight. 

If making the tour from Ryde or Cowes, 
we advise the following course: Take a 
carriage and go round the island at your 
leisure, say three days: a one-horse car- 
riage will cost in the vicinity of twenty 
shillings per day; a two-horse carriage 
about thirty-five shillings, every thing in- 
cluded. 

If starting from Ryde, the best arrange- 
ment can be made with the Pier Hotel, the 
best house in the town. 

The first day.—Bembridge, Taverland, 
Sandown, Shanklin, and Ventnor—seven- 
teen miles. Sleep by all means at Vent- 
nor, although the driver may want you to 
go farther that day. The Marine Hotel is 
one of the most comfortable on the island. 

Second duy.—St. Lawrence, Niton, Sand- 
rock, Blackgang, Shorwell, Northwood, 
Treshwater—twenty-one miles. Sleep the 
second night at Lambert's Hotel; very good 
house. 

Third day.—Yarmouth, Calbourne, Ca- 
risbrooke Castle, Newport, Cowes, Osborne, 
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Send your horses and carriage to the Bugle 
Inn, Newport, with instructions to the dri- 
ver to order your dinner for 2.30; visit the 
castle, and walk to Newport, only one mile. 

If starting from Cowes, do the same dis- 
tances, that is, sleeping at Ventnor and 
Freshwater. 

If making the tours from Newport, the 
first is called the Southern Tour, viz. Arre- 
ton, Shanklin, Undercliff, Ventnor, Niton, 
Blackgang Chine, Rookley, and Newport. 

Western Tour. — Carisbrooke Castle, 
Northcourt, Freshwatergate, Alum Bay, 
Yarmouth, Carisbrooke village, and New- 


rt. 

Northeastern Tour. — Fernhill, Quarr, 
Ryde, the Priory, Bembridge, Sandown to 
Newport, by Long Lane. 

Arrangements can be made with the 
proprietors of the Bugle Jnn at Newport 
for carriages to make these excursions. 
The ‘‘ Bugle” is the best hotel in Newport. 

The Isle of Wight is one of the most 
beautiful and healthy portions of the king- 
dom ; the air, although remarkably mild, 
is sharp, bracing, and salubrious. Dr. 
James Clark says that, ‘‘ from the variety 
which it presents in point of elevation, soil, 
and aspect, and from the configuration of 
its hills and shores, it possesses several pe- 
culiarities of climate and situation which 
render it a very favorable and commodious 
residence throughout the ycar for a large 
class of invalids.” It is said that the 
death-rate in the vicinity of Ventnor is 
only seventeen in every thousand, while 
in the rest of England it averages twenty- 
two. It is separated from Hampshire Ly 
a channel called the Solent Sea, which va- 
ries in width from four to six miles. In 
times of war this channel was mostly the 
anchorage of the British fleet. The island 
is about 60 miles in circumference, meas- 
uring 22} miles from east to west, and a 
little over 13 miles from north to south, 
and contains about 85,000 acres. It is dis- 
tinguished for the beauty and variety of 
its natural features, and is universally con- 
sidered the garden of England. The sur- 
face of the country is undulating, and is 
said to have been formerly covered with 
woods, but the ship-building of Portsmouth 
soon exhausted them. The two sides of 


QuarrAbbey,Ryde—thirty-five miles. Ar- ! the island are of widely different charac- 


ter. The northern part is covered with 
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verdant and beautifal foliage, while the 
southern part, called the Back of the Jsland, 
contains the wildest scenery, and abounds 
in roeks, deep ravines, and imposing preci- 
pices. The population of the island is a 
little over 55,000. 

The Romans invaded the Isle of Wight 
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and lighted with gas; an enchanting viow 
can be had in every direction. The town 
may be considered of modern date, but the 
beauty of its site and its salubrious air has 
recently caused it to become a most fash- 
ionable watering-place. On the banks of 
the water, and near the Pier hotel, is the 


during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, | Royal Victoria Yacht Club-house, a hand- 
A.D. 43, and it remained in their posses- some and convenient building; the first 
sion until 530, when it was conquered by ‘stone was laid by his Royal Highness th 
Cedric the Saxon. It was frequently at-. Prince Consort March 2, 1846. The clu» 
tacked and devastated by the Danes, was, regatta takes place in the month of Au- 
twiee plundered by Earl Godwin in the gusteach year. One hundred yards from 
time of Edw-rd the Confessor, and by Earl {the club-house, in 1869, our unfortunate 
Tosti in the time of Harold. It was also countryman, Mr. Grinnell, was instantly 
invaded several times by the French, es- | killed by accidentally falling from a win- 
pecially in 1377, when the island was mag dow. Mr. Grinnell’s loss was much re- 
tacked in large force, but its strong-hold, | gretted, as he commanded the respect and 


Carisbrooke Castle, was so bravely defend-. 
ed by Sir Hugh Tyrrel that they were | 
eventually obliged to withdraw. | 

William the Conqueror conferred the 

lordship of the Isle of Wight on William | 
Fitz Osborne, earl of Hereford, and for two 
centuries the island was governed by inde- 
pendent lords. Since the time of Edward 
I.in 1293, the island has been governed by | 
wardens appointed by the crown; but the 
office has become a sinecure, and the pres- 
ent governor receives no salary, and but 
little patronage. In 1444, Henry Beau- 
champ, duke of Warwick, was crowned 
King of Wight by the unfortunate Henry 
VI. The Isle of Wight has of late years 
been one of the residences of the queen. 
In 1844, the mansion of Osborne, with its 
perk and the adjoining estate of Barton, 
was purchased by her majesty and the late 
prince consort. Osborne House is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of East Cowes. 
The mansion has been greatly enlarged 
since it was purchased by the queen; a 
new wing has been added, and a tower 
from whose summit a magnificent view 
may be had of the surrounding country. 
The interior is filled with gems by the best 
artists of Europe. 

Ryde.—Population, 10,000; principal ho- 
tel the Pier, beautifully situated at the 
head of the new pier, and admirably man- 
aged—one of the best on the island. Ar- 
rangements can be made with the proprie- 
tor, who keeps a large stable, to make your 
excursions through the island. Ryde con- 
tains a greut number of very beautiful vil- 
las, the streets are clean and well-paved, 
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esteem of all who knew him. 

The Holy Trinity Church is a very hand- 
some building, and well worth a visit. 
There is a theatre open during the sum- 
mer months, and often during the winter 
months amateur perfurmances are given 
by the English officers stationed at Ryde. 

Steamers run between Portsmouth, 
Southsea, Cowes, Southampton, and Ryde 
nearly every hour during the day. The 
excursions in the immediate neighborhood 
are numerous—the ruins of Quarr Abbey, 
Binstead Quarries and Church, etc. 

After leaving Ryde for Ventnor, notice 
on your left the celebrated Bembridge Cliffs, 
rising almost perpendicularly from the sea ; 
notice on the hill to the left the new fort, 
commenced in 1862, which, with the fort 
on the beach, and the three adjacent bat- 
teries, form the coast defenses of this por- 
tion of the island. On the left of the fort 
stands a lofty obelisk, seen from nearly all 
parts of the island: it was erected by the 
members of the Royal Yacht squadron to 
the memory of their commodore, the Earl 
of Yarborough. 

Sandown, a fashionable and healtpy wa- 
tering-place, contains a population of near- 
ly 2000 inhabitants; hotels Sandown and 
Star and Garter; fine beach and bay, and 
beautiful inland scenery. Numerous bath- 
ing-machines are always in readiness on 
the beach, also a bathing-house with hot 
and cold sea-water. 

From Sandown to Shanklin, a distance 
of four miles, we pass over some of the 
most romantic scenery in the island. 

The village of Shanklin is one of the 
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most lovely and romantic on the island; its | scenery. The cause of these landslips, the 
chief object of attraction is the Chine, a‘ last of which took place in 1818, is, that the 
word derived from the Saxon cine or chink. ' understratum is of a loose and absorbent 
This Chine owes its origin to a smal}stream ; nature, which, when saturated by heavy 
of water, which, falling over the ledge of | rains, becomes the consistency of mud, 
the sand-cliff for numerous ages, has worn ; while the superincumbent strata consists 
a channel nearly 200 feet deep by 100 wide, | of rock and chalk. As the southern storms 


the sides of which are beautifully clothed 
with brushwood and hanging trees, and 
here, shut out from all the world, one can 
well linger for hours, soothed by the mur- 
mur of the falling stream, and during the 
lovely nights of May and June the night- 
ingale adds to the enchanting chorus. The 
Chine is inclosed by a gate at each end; a 
small gratuity is expected on leaving. 

At the entrance to the Chine, nearly in 


continue to waste away the substrata, in 
the course of time the whole is under- 
mined, and the superior cliff slides forward 
with a fearful crash, part retaining its per- 
pendicular position, while the residue, cov- 
ered with trees, houses, and underwood, is 
completely overturned, or dashed about in 
the most fearful manner. 

Passing through the town Bonchurch, 
noted for its picturesque and romantic 


front of Hillier’s hotel, notice a small tower | beauty, and as being the residence of the 


of stones about eight feet high, the top of 
which is covered with flowers, and near 


well-known authoress, Miss E. Sewell, also 
that of Edmund Peel, an author and poet 


the base a running spring of crystal wa-| of celebrity, we arrive at Ventnor, consider- 


ter, above which notice an American eagle, 
with “‘E Pluribus Unum” on his breast; 
below the stars and stripes we read the 
following verse: 
‘Oh traveler, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain cool and sweet ; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name."' 


Tt seems that the inhabitants of Shanklin |to its position, beauty, and salubrity. 


entreated Longfellow, during his visit in 
1868, to write a verse commemorative of 
the event, and they have honored it in the 
most conspicuous manner, 

The beach is one of the finest on the 


ed the most favorable place in England for 
consumptive invalids, being visited with 
less rain than any other place in Great 
Britain, and enjoying a more even temoer- 
ature throughout the year. It possesses 
a first-class hotel, the Afarine, admirably 
managed, directly facing the sea—beauti- 
ful coffee-room and fine billiard-room. The 
rise of Ventnor as a watering-place is duc 
It 
is situated on a succession of terraces slop- 
ing from the north to the sea, with alti- 
tudes varying from 300 above to the level 
of the sea, with the hill of St. Boniface, or 


the ‘‘down,’’ as it is here called, 900 feet 


coast, and offers every facility for bathing | high at its back, protecting it from the 


or walking, while the drives in the vicin- 
ity embrace every variety of the beauti- 
ful and romantic. A short distance from 
Shanklin are the artificial ruins of Cook’s 
Castle. 

The Underckf, or Landslip, which aver- 
ages half a mile wide and nearly seven 
niles long, commences here. This is a 
spot that has very few parallels on the sur- 
face of the globe, and is universally con- 
sidered as the most interesting portion of 
the island. It is formed by numerous 
landslips that have taken place in differ- 
ent ages, producing at the time of their re- 
currence the most destructive results, but 
eventually converted into most beautiful 
pictures, irregular terraces, steep knolls, 
picturesque and sylvan dells, a continuous 


northeasterly winds, while its southern as- 
pect gives it, during the winter, a comfort- 
able warmth, being cooled in the summer 
by the breezes of the sea. Its population 
is about 6000. A railway from Ryde was 
opened to Ventnor in 1866. Travelers 
wishing to come by rail to Ventnor can en- 
gage carriages to make the different ex- 
cursions from the proprietor of the Afarsas 
Hotel, or can take the mail-coach, which 
leaves the ‘‘ Marine” daily fur Freshwater 
and other excursions. 

Ventnor enjoys both the luxury of gas 
and water, and its walks and rides are not 
surpassed, if equaled, by any on the island. 

Two miles north of Ventnor is the former 
residence of the Earl of Yarborough, Ap- 

, the finest seat on the island ; 


succession of wild, romantic, and beautiful , here was formerly an ancient priory, found- 
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ed in the reign of Henry IIT. The pres-[II. first landed here in 1671; he resided in 
ent magnificent building was formerly sur-|what is now the George hotel, then the 
rounded by most beautiful grounds, in the| government house. Yarmouth Castle is a 
midst of a fertile and extensive domain. |small fort built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
After the earl’s death in 1847, the furni-|The church contains a monument of Sir R. 
tare, pictures, etc., were sold at auction, 'Holmes, captain of the island, who enter- 
In 1859 the mansion was leased by a hotel tained Charles II. on his Janding. From 
company; the speculation proved a failure, | Yarmouth to Newport the distance is nine 
and the building is now occupied as an ed- and three quarter miles, passing Calbourne 
ucational establishment. a short distance from the high road; its 

After passing various objects of attrac- pretty little church is well deserving a vis- 
tion, such as ll Castle, a modern it. After passing Carisbrooke, the former 
structure, built by J. Hamborough, Esq., |capital of the island (it will be much better 
in 1833, St. Lawrence's Well, Nitron, etc., ito continue on to Newport, and make the 
which your driver will point out, we ar- excursion from there to Carisbrooke Cas- 
Tive at Chine, the terminus of tle; the distance is only one mile, and the 
the Undercliff. This Chine is just the re-'hotel accommodation is much better), we 
verse of that of Shanklin, wild, rugged, and arrive at Newporé, the capital of the island. 
barren; its shelving sides are upward of |The Bugle Inn, next door to which the 
500 feet high, and the scene is grand, ster-| Brighton and South Coast Railway have a 
ile, and uninviting. Near by, in a build-|booking and general inquiry office, is well 
ing, is the skeleton of a whale captured/managed. There is a railroad from here to 
here in 1841, the largest ever caught on|Cowes (five miles), and coaches run to 
the English coast. Behind the Blackgang | Ryde, Yarmouth, and the eastern side of 
Chine rises the highest land on the island, |the island. The town is finely situated on 
830 feet above the level of the sea; it is|the river Medina, and contains over 8000 
called St. Catharine’s Hill, from the top of jinhabitants. Newport contains a town- 
which 9 most magnificent view can be ob-|hall; a grammar-school—the scene of 
tained, Charles I.’s negotiation with the Parlia- 
From the Undercliff to Freshwater, our|mentary commissioners. St. Thomas's, the 
next stopping-place, the distance is fifteen | principal church of the town, contains a 
miles, during which time we pass numer-| beautiful monument by Marochetti, erected 
ous other chines, but inferior in size to|by Queen Victoria to the memory of tho 
Blackgang. We also pass the villages of | Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., 
Chale, Kingston, Shorwell, Brixton, Mot-| who died in Carisbrooke Castle, and whose 
tstone, and Brooke. remains were accidentally found in 1793. 

Freshwater, or Freshwater Cliffs, is a|The museum contains a rather interesting 


beautiful promontory nearly three miles in 
extent; m the distance there is a same- 
ness in its ce, but when examined 
in detail it exhibits a diversity of feature 
of the most sublime description. 


Make excursions around the Needle 
Recks to Alam Bay, Scratchell’s Bay, etc. 
Notice the singular isolated rocks in Fresh- 
water Bay, the caverns of Watcombe Bay, 
the Wedge Rock, etc. Near Freshwater 
Gate stands Faringford House, the former 
residence of Tennyson. From Freshwater 
to Yarmouth the distance is three and a 
half miles. This old-fashioned town is sit- 


collection of Roman coins. 

A walk must be made from Newport to 
Carisbrooke Castle, a fine old ruin built or 
rebuilt by William Fitz Osborne, a Nor- 
man knight, and first Lord of the Isles, the 
principal sight on the island. It is situa- 
ted about one mile west of Newport, on the 
summit of a steep hill, Its mouldering 
battlements, covered with luxuriant ivy 
and other vegetation, render it a most rc- 
mantic feature in the landscape. The keep 
coramands a fine view. There is a fine well, 
200 feet deep, capable of supplying water to 
a large gartison. A candle is let down to 
show yisitors its depth. The water is raised 
by means of a donkey, which turns a large 
wheel. The window through which Charles 


uated on the eastern side of the River Yar;| I. tried to escape ig shown to the visitor. 
it contains about 700 inhabjtants. Charles|Some writers attribute the origin of this 
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castle to the Celts, others to the Romans. 
Its Norman walls, which are included in 
the present walls, occupied about one and 
a half acres, but the present or Elizabethan 
walls inclose twenty acres of land. A walk 
should be taken round them to judge of their 
extent and enjoy the beautiful landscape. 

The son of Charles I., Henry, was kept 

‘prisoner here two years after his father’s 
death. An allowance of $5000 per annum 
was made him. His sister died a few days 
after that unfortunate event. 

The principal relic of antiquity yet found 
on the island is that of a Roman villa, dis- 
covered accidentally while making exca- 
vations in the town of Carisbrooke. Its 
extent is 150 feet long by 60 wide. On the 
walls of some of the rooms the painting is 
quite fresh. 

Five miles from Newport by railway is 
situated the town of West Cowes, a fash- 
ionable bathing-place, and the principal 
port of the island. It contains a popula- 
tion of nearly 6000. It owes its impor- 
tance principally to being the rendezvous 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, established 
here in 1812, and to the number of swift 
and handsome yachts built here. It is 
also the principal harbor and rendezvous 
of our American yachts, and during the 
season some of our yachtsmen are always 
to be found at the Fountain Hotel—admira- 
bly managed, and replete with cleanliness 
and comfort. 

The town takes its name from the two 
forts, East and West Cowes, built by Henry 
VIII. to command the Medina. That of 
West Cowes, called the Castle, mounts 
cleven nine-pounders on a semicircular 
hattery. The building is now occupied as 
the club-house of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron. The ‘‘Terrace”’ is a very pretty row 
of lodging-houses which stand on the Pa- 
rade, the principal promenade, where vachts 
and steamers pass within a few yards of 
your window. 

There is a ferry across the Medina to 
East Cowes, near which is Norris Castle, 
one of the most conspicuous objects on the 
island, and few persons would imagine it 
to be a modern building. It is built in 
imitation of a Norman castle, and covered 
with ivy to its topmost tower. Norris was 
formerly the residence of the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter, the Princess Victo- 
ria, now hae The next estate is that of 
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Osborne, the residence of the queen, which 
has been entirely rebuilt. It stands on a 
ridge overlooking the Solent and Spithead, 
but not in such a prominent position as 
Norris Castle. Nearer Ryde are the re- 
mains of the celebrated Quarr Abbey, built 
by the Cistercian monks in the 12th cent- 
ury. Very little can be distinguished now 
except a small portion of the chapel. 


ROUTE No. 74. 

London to Hastings, viz Chiselhurst and 
Tunbridge Wells, by rail from London 
Bridge. Time, 2 hrs. 55 min. ; fare, 17s. 

Eleven miles from London we reach 
Chiselhurst, a place which has become so 
famous of late years, first, as the place of 
retreat of the Emperor Napoleon III., and 
afterward as the scene of his death and 
burial. Camden Placé, the residence of 
the imperial family, was named from the 
antiquary Camden, Ben Jonson's friend 
and instructor, who passed his summers in 
this retreat. It will interest all travelers 
to visit the chapel in which the emperor's 
remains are interred, filled as it is with 
evidences of the love and devotion of his 
numerous and faithful subjects. 

Tunbridge Wells is, after Bath, the most 
ancient of the inland watering-places. Ho- 
tels, the Calverley and Kentish Royal. ‘The 
mineral quality of these springs was first 
noticed by Dudley, Lord North, during the 
reign of James I. From that time the 
springs were inclosed, and soon became 
famous. Tunbridge is supposed to bear 
some resemblance to Jerusalem, and the 
surrounding hills are called Mount Eph- 
raim, Mount Zion,etc. Population 14,000. 
The season continues from May to No- 
vember; a band plays three times a day on 
the Parade, and nothing is neglected to 
make the place pleasant for visitors. Of 
Tunbridge Castle, built in the eleventh 
century, the keep, part of the walls, and 
an inner gateway still remain. It is said 
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to have stood a siege against William 
Rufus. 

Hastings, of which St. Leonard's is the 
‘““Weet End,’’ contains a population of 
23,000. Principal hotel, Afarine, situated 
on the Parade. Next to the hotel is Pel- 
ham Cottage, where the Emperor Napoleon 
resided for some time before his descent on 
Boulogne, and, by a singular coincidence, 
it was to the Marine Hotel at Hastings 
that the Empress Eugénie came to meet 
the prince imperial after her flight from 
Paris. The empress was aided in her es 
cape from that city by Dr. Thomas Evans, 
to whose house she went after leaving the 
Tuileries. He took her in his carriage to 
Deauville ; from there they sailed in Sir 
John Burgoyne’s yacht, and landed at 
Ryde, whence they proceeded to Hastings. 

Hastings is most noted in history for be- 
ing the scene where the celebrated battle 
was fought which transferred the crown 
of England from Saxon to Norman heads, 
and for its famous castle, the favorite resi- 
dence of William the Conqueror. The cas- 
the to-day is a mass of most magnificent 
ruins ; some of its walls are eight feet thick. 
The Hastings of modern times is noted for 
the mildness and salubrity of its climate, 
the beauty of its environs, the openness of 
its coast, and the smoothness of its beach. 
Dr. James Clark, looking at it from a san- 
itary point of view, speaks of it in a very 
enthusiastic manner. Excursions should 
be made to Fairlight to examine the Drip- 
ping Wel/, the Fish Ponds, Ecclesbourne 
Vale, the Coast-guard Station, where a most 
glorious view can be obtained. 

From Hastings the traveler may con- 
tinee along the coast to Eastbourne and 
Brighton. Time, 1 hr. 50 min. ; fare, 4s. 

Eastbourne, the next place on our route, 
has of late years become fashionable as a 
watering-place. It has also the advantage 
ef a mineral spring, the waters of which 
resemble those at Clifton. It boasts a 
theatre, ball-room, library, and reading- 
room. Beachy Head, the highest cliff on 
this coast, is about three miles from East- 
bourme, and a favorite excursion. Its per- 
pendicular height is 564 feet. Pevensey 
Castle, six miles east of Eastbourne, is a 
fine piece of ancient architecture, supposed 
to have been constructed out of some Ro- 
man fortress. Hotels, Anchor and Lamb. 

For Brighton, see Route No. 73. 
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ROUTE No. 75. 

London to Folkestone, ria Tunbridge and 
Ashford, from London Bridge. Time, 3 hrs. 
35 min. ; fare, £1. 

Leaving London from London Bridge, 
and passing through Croydon (see Route 
No. 73) and Tunbridge (see Route No. 74), 
we reach Paddock Wood Junction, where 
a line branches off to Maidstone, reaching 
that town in thirty minutes. 

Maidstone is 344 miles from London by 
the Southeastern Railway, and contains a 
population of 23,058. Hotels, The Mitre 
and Royal Star. The town is situated on 
the right bank of the Medway, surrounded 
by orchards, hop-grounds, etc., and is the 
capital of the county of Kent. Among 
the principal buildings notice the county 
jail, the town-hall, the corn market, the 
church in which Archbishop Courtenay is 
buried, and the archbishop’s palace, rebuilt 
in the 14th century. From Maidstone to 
Folkestone the distance is about 35 miles. 

Returning to the main line, we soon pass 
Ashford Junction, the principal repairing 
station of the Southeastern Railway : it is 
important as the junction of three different 
lines, but contains little to interest the 
traveler. Population 5522. 

Westenbanger, Shorncliffe, and Folke- 
stone are passed before reaching Folkestone 
Harbor. 

Folkestone contains a population of 8500, 
and a good hotel, the FParctlion. It has 
greatly increased in importance since the 
opening of the Southeastern Railway, and 
is now a pleasant point of embarkation for 
France. . The distance from Boulogne is 
but twenty-seven miles, and the ordinary 
time employed in crossing about one hour 
and forty minutes, and from Folkestone to 
London two and a quarter hours. Folke- 
stone has of late years been much frequent- 
ed as a watering-place; the air is consid- 
ered efficacious for persons suffering from 
nervous debility, and here there is more 
retirement than at other watering-places 
along the coast. The town itself is most 
irregularly and badly built; the streets are 
steep and narrow, but outside the town 
there are most delightfal walks. From 
Folkestone Hill, which rises to a height of 
575 feet back of the town, a most glorious 
view may be obtained. Dr. William Har- 
vey, who immortalized himself by the dis- 
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covery of the circulation of the blood, was 
a native of Folkestone. 

The time from London to Paris, via 
Folkestone and Boulogne, does not now 
exceed nine hours, owing to new arrange- 
ments put into practice October, 1875. 


ROUTE No. 46. 


London to Dover, via Chatham and Cun- 
terbury, from Victoria Station. Time, 2 brs. 
10 min.; fare, £1. 

Passing through Dulwich (see Route 
No. 72) and Swanley Junction, whence a 
branch line runs to Seven Oaks and Maid- 
stone, we reach Rochester and Strood. The 
latter place stands on the left bank of the 
Medway, and contains little of interest, 
unless we except some fragments of « 
Preceptory of the Templars, to whom the 
manor of Strood was given by Henry II., 
which lie on the bank of the river, about 
half a mile above Rochester Bridge. This 
bridgo is one of the sights of Rochester, 
and is a handsome iron structure, ths 
foundations of which were laid in 1850 by 
Messrs. Fox & Henderson. It occupies 
the site of an old wooden structure of 
very great antiquity, the view from which 
is thus described by Dickens: 

‘‘On the left of the spectator lay the 
ruined wall, broken in many places, and 
in some overhanging the narrow beach be- 
low in rude and heavy masses. Huge 
knots of sea-weed hung upon the jagged 
and pointed stones, trembling in every 
breath of wind; and the green ivy clung 
mournfully around the dark and ruined 
battlements. Behind it rose the ancient 
castle, its towers roofless, and its massive 
walls crumbling away, but telling as proud- 
ly of ita old might and strength as when, 
seven hundred years ago, it rang with the 
clash of arms, or resounded with the noise 
of feasting and revelry. On either side 
the banks of the Medway, covered with 
corn-fields and pastures, with here and 
there a windmill or a distant church, 
stretched away as far as the eye could 
see, presenting a rich and varied land- 
scape, err es more beautiful by the 
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changing shadows which passed swiftly 
across it, as the thin and half-formed clouds 
skimmed away in the light of the morning 
sun, The river, reflecting the clear blue 
of the sky, glistened and sparkled as it 
flowed noiselessly on; and the oars of the 
fishermen dipped into the water with a 
clear and liquid sound, as their heavy but 
picturesque boats glided slowly down the 
stream.” — Pickwick Papers. 

Rochester is a place of great antiquity, 
which suffered much from the depredations 
of both Danes and Saxons. Hotels, Crown, 
where Queen Elizabeth sojourned in 1573, 
and the Bull, at which Mr. Pickwick put 
up. Many royal personages have visited 
Rochester ; in addition to Queen Elizabeth, 
already mentioned, Henry VIII., who here 
first saw Anne of Cleves, and called her a 
‘*Flanders mare;’’ King James, in com- 
pany with the King of Denmark ; Charles 
II., after his restoration; and James IT. 
The cathedral and castle are among the 
objects of interest to be visited at Roch- 
ester; the latter is situated on the banks 
of the Medway at the southwest corner of 
the city-walls, and consists of a Norman 
keep with some portions of the outer walls. 
The present castle dates from the twelfth 
century, and probably occupies the site of 
a much earlier fortress. This was the 
first building invested and occupied by 
Louis of France during his invasion of En- 
gland in the reign of King John. From 
Rochester a visit may be made to Cobham 
Hall, the seat of the Earl of Darnley, whose 
house and pictare-gallery are open to the 
public on Fridays. This gallery, being 
chiefly formed by purchases from the Or- 
leans Gallery, as well as the Vetturi Gal- 
lery of Venice, is well worthy of inspec- 
tion. 

One mile and three quarters from Roch- 
ester we reach Chatham, which principally 
consists of one long, dirty street running 
parallel with the Medway, outside the dock- 
yard and barracks. There is little of in- 
terest In the town. The former was estab- 
lished here by Queen Elizabeth, and soon 
attained considerable extent; the great 
event in its history was the burning of the 
ships lying here at anchor by the Dutch 
fleet under De Ruyter, who on the 7th of 
June, 1667, anchored at the mouth of the 
Thames, and, blockading that river and the 
Medway, obtained possession of the fort of 
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Sheerness, and attacked the ships lying at 
anchor at Chatham, which were protected 
by a chain stretched across the river at 
Gillingbam Fort. This was speedily bro- 
ken, and the two vessels stationed to guard 
it set on fire. Others were afterward de- 
stroyed, but, considering the utter want of 
preparation on the part of the English, the 
damage effected was not as great as might 
have been expected. The barracks, capa- 
ble of accommodating 3000 men, lie along- 
side of the river. They are inclosed, to- 
gether with the dock-yard, by fortifications 
called the Chatham Lines, begun in 1758 
and completed in 1807, which encircle a 
considerable extent of ground, including 
the village of Brompton. Within this in- 
closure the military operations and grand 
reviews take place. 

Faversham, the next place of importance 
on our route, was early a place of conse- 
quence, where Athelstane and his ‘‘ witan’’ 
were entertained in 930. In 1147 an abbey 
was founded here by Stephen and Matilda, 
to whom Godfrey de Bouillon sent a piece 
of the true cross, which was preserved in 
the abbey ; the founders were afterward 
baried here. The present parish church is 
believed to be that once belonging to the 
abbey, but has since been entirely remod- 
eled; notice in the northern transept a pil- 
lar bearing some early English paintings 
of great interest. 

Canterbury, the capital of the county of 
Kent, contains 21,324 inhabitants, and is 
62 miles distant from London. Hotels, 
Fexntain and Rose. There the chief feat- 
ure of interest is the Cathedral, which 
cecupies the site of a British or Roman 
charch attributed to King Lucius. This 
charch, after being twice renewed, was 
burned down at the time of the Con- 
quest (1067), and another begun in 1070, 
which was not completely finished until 
1130, when it was dedicated by Archbishop 
William in the presence of Kings Henry 
of England and David of Scotland. Here 
Becket was murdered; in 1174 the choir, 
to beautiful that it bore the name of the 
“glorious choir of Conrad,’’ was burned 
down. This, together with the nave, was 
reconstructed, the works lasting until 1410, 
and the present building consists mostly 
of these different works. The principal 
entrance is from the south porch, where in 
the Saxon period all disputes were judged; 
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the nave, having fallen into a ruinous con- 
dition, was rebuilt in 1378: it is a light 
Perpendicular style, and greatly resembles 
that of the Winchester Cathedral; the 
choir is raised to a considerable height 
above the crypt, differing in this respect 
from all cathedrals, both English and for- 
eign, and is reached from the nave by a 
long flight of steps; it is also of unusual 
length, and is the work of William of Sins. 
The screen surrounding it dates from 1306, 
and was constructed by Prior Henry de 
Estria. Part of the pavement of the choir 
is made of a delicate brown veined mar- 
ble which belonged to the original ‘‘ glo- 
rious choir of Conrad.’’ The cathedral is 
filled with numerous and interesting mon- 
uments. 

Many royal personages have visited this 
cathedral to do homage at the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. Louis of France visited 
the tomb in 1179; Richard Coeur de Lion 
came here to return thanks to God and 
St. Thomas after .his liberation from the 
Austrian prison. Jobn and all the suc- 
ceeding English kings, as weil as their 
royal visitors, followed his example. The 
visit of Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
Charles V. is thus mentioned by Stanley : 
‘‘ They rode together from Dover on the 
morning of Whitsunday, and entered the 
city through St. George’s Gate. Under 
the same canopy were seen both the youth- 
ful sovereigns. Cardinal Wolsey was di- 
rectly in front; on the right and left were 
the proud nobles of Spain and England; 
the streets were lined with clergy, all in 
full ecclesiastical costume. They alight- 
ed off their horses at the west door of the 
cathedral; Warham was there to receive 
them ; together they said their devotions— 
doubtless before the shrine.” By the same 
Henry VIII. an order was afterward issued 
that Becket was to be called no more a- 
saint, but Bishop Becket ; his images were 
pulled down throughout the kingdom, and 
the contributions to the shrine were for- 
feited to the crown, while the bones of the 
ex-saint were ordered to be burned. Among 
the monuments in the cathedral, notice 
those of Edward the Black Prince and of 
Henry IV., with that of his second wife, 
Joan of Navarre. 

Dover is situated 17 miles from Canter- 
bury and 78 from London. The railway 
runs along the harbor as far as the Admi- 
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ralty Pier. Population 22,244. 
Imperial, Lord Warden, and Ship. 
The town of Dover lies in a valley be- 
tween Castle Hill andthe Western Heights ; 
it is a well-built place with terraces front- 
ing the sea, and is always full of bustle 
and excitement. Dover was known in the 
time of the Romans under the name of 
Dubrae, and the walls and gates which ex- 
ist2d at that period have all been traced. 
After the Conquest it rose to great impor- 
tance, and became one of the keys of En- 
gland; its castle was enlarged and strength- 
ened, and was able in 1216 to resist a siege 
made against it by Louis of France, thus 
probably saving England from a French 
dynasty. The castle is situated about a 
mile from the town across the harbor, and 
covers about 85 acres of ground. An order 
for admission may be obtained on a recom- 
mendation from any hotel-keeper at the 
Brigadier’s office in Castle Street ; orders for 
viewing the Armory are issued by the Ord- 
nance Storekeeper, and for the underground 
works by the Commanding Engineer. 
The interior, which is entered by Fulbert 
de Dover’s Tower, in Castle Street, has 
been completely remodeled since 1780, but 
still bears every resemblance to a Norman 
castle, consisting of a keep, inner and out- 
er courts, gates, and watch-towers. The 
size of the Roman castle which occupied 
this site is uncertain, the only part of the 
ancient work remaining being the lower 
portion of the Pharos, whose light once 
guided the imperial galleys into port. Of 
the numerous watch-towers once standing 
along the walls of the later fortress, Con- 
stable's, Peverell’s, the Avranches, and the 
Colton are the only ones remaining in ad- 
dition to the keep; the foundation walls 
of the last are said to have been laid by 
Henry Fitz-Empress, afterward Henry II.: 
‘they are 24 feet in thickness. The keep 
consists of three stories, the first being a 
large hall, at one time only entered from 
the story above, the second containing the 
chapel, and the third the state apartments. 
Below the Artillery Barracks, which stand 
near the edge of the castle cliff, is a brass 
cannon presented by the Emperor Charles 
V. to Henry VIII., which was cast at 
Utrecht in 1544. It bears the name of 
Queen Elizabeth's “ pocket-pistol.’’ The 
Church of St. Mary stands within the pre- 
cincts of se castle. Tho excavations in 
30 
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the chalk cliff underneath the castle were 
not made until toward the end of the last 
century, and are shown only by special or- 
der: these are casemates capable of lodg- 
ing 2000 men, with magazines for powder 
and provisions. Long galleries and cham- 
bers perforate the cliff in every direction, 
and are supplied with air by means of brick 
funnels. 

The harbor of Dover is the only one of 
the ancient Cinque Ports which still ex- 
ists, and that only at the cost of great 
trouble and expense; it formerly extended 
some distance up the Charlton valley, but 
has gradually retreated, owing to the ef- 
fects of a shifting bar of shingle which 
sometimes closed it altogether, until the 
construction of the Harbor of Refuge, by 
means of which the passage of shingle from 
the westward was prevented. 

Both railways have lines running down 
to the pier within a few paces of the steam- 
ers, which leave here twice a day for Calais 
and Ostend. 


ROUTE No. 77. 


London to Norwich and Yarmouth, via 
Chelmsford, Colchester, and Ipswich (direct 
route to Rotterdam, Antwerp, and the 
Rhine, ria Harwich), from Liverpool Street 
by the Great Kastern Railway, direct to 
Norwich; time, 3 h. 50 m.; fare, £1 8s. 9d. ; 
direct to Yarmouth (same route as far as 
Ipswich) ; time, 5 h. 5 m.; fare, £1 5s. 

Leaving London by the Great Eastern 
Railway, we reach Chelmsford, the capital 
of the County of Essex, 29 miles distant 
from London. It contains several hand- 
some buildings—St. Mary’s Charch, a 
town-hall, county jail, theatre, grammar- 
school, and a corn exchange. Hotel, 
Saracen's Head and White Hart. Popu- 
lation 5618. Continuing our route, the 
next place of importance which we pass is 
Colchester, a town containing 23,809 inhab- 
itants. It is situated on the River Colne, 
22 miles from Chelmsford, and 51 from 
London. This is a place of great antiq- 
uity, and is believed by many to be the 
Camelodunum of the Romans. There are 
many old and interesting houses, one dat- 
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ing back as fur as 1490. Here are also the 
ruins of a castle, of which the gateway and 
keep remain ; also part of an abbey found- 
ed by Eudo Dapifer, steward of William 
the Conqueror. Colchester is now a mili- 
tary station, a camp having been formed 
here during the Russian War. About ten 
niles from the town, at St. Osyth, is an 
Augustine Priory, dating from the twelfth 
century, well worth a visit. 

Continuing from Colchester, at Man- 
vingtree (Janction), mentioned by Shak- 
speare in his Play of Henry IV., we leave 
the Great Eastern main line, and proceed 
by a branch to Harwick. The Continental 
Express trains leave Liverpool Street each 
night at a fixed hour for Harwich, and a 
similar train leaves Harwich each morning 
for London. ‘These trains are in direct 
connection with the Continental steamers, 
and perform the journey from London to 
Harwich (70 miles), without stopping, in 
one hour and fifty minutes. The trains 
run alongside the steamcrs at the quay at 
Harwich. Great Eastern Hotel. Popula- 
tion 5070. Harwich is situated on a point 
of land close to the entrance of the Rivers 
Stour and Orwell into the German Ocean. 
It bas an extensive harbor, capable of con- 
taining 100 sail of the line. Steamers 
leave here daily for Rotterdam, and three 
times a week for Antwerp, in connection 
with the Great Eastern Railway. This is 
the quickest and most direct route for 
reaching Germany, and, in case of bad | 
weather, a couple of days may be passed 
most pleasantly in Harwich at the Great 
Fastcrn Hotel, a fine building belonging 
to the railway company. 

Continuing our route on the main line 
from Manningtree, in twenty minutes we 
reach Jpsasch, a town of 37,950 inhabitants, 
which may also be reached by boat from 
Harwich. This excursion is made more 
for the beauty of the scenery along the 
banks of the River Orwell, on which Ipe- 
wich ctands, than for any thing of interest 
which the old town contains. From the 
liver the town appears to form a crescent; 
the streets are narrow and irregular, but 
well paved. The principal buildings are 
the Town-hall, built in 1868, with a coun- 
eil chamber and library each 74 feet long; 
the theatre, where Garrick made his début 
in 1741; the Corn Exchange, and thirteen 
churehes, Cardinal Wolsey was born here 
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in 1471, and the house in St. Nicholas Per- 
ish is stillshown. Hotels, White Horse and 
Crown and Anchor. 

Norwich, a place of great antiquity, is 
about 112 miles from London. Popula- 
tion 74,891. Hotels, Royal, Norfolk, and 
Maids Heud. It is chiefly noted for its 
castle and cathedral. The castle was built 
during the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Tbe Norman Keep, 70 feet high, and Bi- 
god’s Tower, still remain. ‘The former is 
now used as a jail. The cathedral was be- 
gun in 1096 by Bishop Herbert de Lozinga, 
but was not finished until 1510. The in- 
terior is 411 feet in length, and contains . 
many interesting monuments, among oth- 
ers that of Robert Bigod, Anne Boleyn’s 
grandfather. Near to the cathedral stands 
the bisbop’s palace, which was nearly ru- 
ined by the Puritans. Among the other 
principal buildings are the Market, Guild- 
hall, Mancroft Church and Grammar- 
school, besides several fine hospitals, etc. 
The introduction of the woolen trade 
first established the eminence of Norwich, 
and there are now numerous factories for 
the production of silk, mohair, and worst- 
ed. 

Yarmouth. Population 34,810. Hotels, 
Royal Victoria and Angel. Yarmouth isa 
sea-port, situated on the east bank of the 
Yare, about twenty miles by rail from Nor- 
wich, the inhabitants of which are chiefly 
engaged in mackerel, herring, and deep- 
sea fisheries. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity. In the thirteenth century it was 
inclosed by a wall, with ten gates and six- 
teen towers, of which the remains may still 
be seen. The present town, however, ex- 
tends far beyond this wall. The quay of 
Yarmouth is considered the finest in the 
kingdom, and forms a fashionable and 
agreeable promenade more than a mile in 
length. The principal buildings are the 
Church of St. Nicholas, founded in 1123, 
and containing a fine organ; the Town-huall, 
Police-court, Theatre, and Library. On 
the South Denes, near Yarmouth, stands a 
beautiful colamn, 140 feet higb, in mem- 
ory of Nelson. In the neighborhood also 
Burgh Castle may be visited, one of the 
most perfect Roman camps in the kingdom. 
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ROUTE No. 78. 


London to Norwich and Wells, via Cam- 
bridge and Ely, by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way. Time from Liverpool Street to Nor- 
wich, 8 h. 85 m.; fare, £1 3s. 9d. ; to Wells 
from Wymondham Junction; time, 1 b. 
28 m.; fare, 5s. 

Cambridge is a place of great antiquity, 
but derives its present celebrity from its 
university, which embraces seventeen col- 
leges and halls. The names are, Catha- 
rine Hall, Christ’s College, Clare Hall, 
Corpus Christi, Downing, Emmanuel,Gon- 
ville and Caius, Jesus, King's, Queen’s, 
Pembroke, Magdalene, St. John’s, Peter- 
holme, Sidney Sussex, Trinity, and Trin- 
ity Hall. This university was, by some ac- 
counts, founded as far back as 630. Peter- 
holme, the oldest college, dates from 1257. 
The first charter extant was granted by 
EdwardI. Trinity College, the first of the 
university, was founded by Henry VIII., 
and enlarged by Queen Mary. Since the 
time of Elizabeth it has been customary 
for the master of Trinity to entertain the 
sovereign when on a visit to Cambridge. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Bacon, Raleigh, Dryden, 
Cowley, and Lord Byron were members of 
Trinity. 

There was a castle built here by Wil- 
liam the Conqucror, but nothing now re- 
mains but its gate-house. The entire town 
of Cambridge is embosomed in woods, and 
but little of it can be seen at a distance. 
It contains a population of 28,000. The 
principal hotels are University Arms, Red 
Lton, Bull, and Woolpack. Visit the mag- 
nificent Senate-house belonging to the uni- 
versity, Fitzwilliam Museum, Observato- 
ry, and Botanical Gardens. The principal 
churches are All Saints’, Great St. Mary’s, 
and Great St. Stephen's. The last con- 
tains a tomb erected in honor of Captain 
Cook. The town is supplied with water 
conveyed by an aqueduct from a fountain 
three miles distant. It is indebted for 
this improvement to a celebrated horse- 
hirer named Hobson, who insisted, when 
hiring horses to the studenta, that they 
should take them in order, which gave 
rise to the famous proverb of ‘*‘ Hobson’s 
choice.”’ 

The distance from London to Ely is 72 
miles. Ely is built on the banks of the 
Ouse, in the Isle of Ely, and contains 7428 
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inhabitants. Hotels, Lamb and Bell. It 
is chiefly noted for its cathedral, one of 
the fincst in Europe. This building occu- 
pies the site of a monastery erected here 
in 670. It was convertcd inte a cathedral 
by Henry VIII. Its entire length is 510 
feet. The stalls are beautiful specimens 
of carving, and the roof of the nave is cov- 
ered with paintings representing the finest 
subjects in Bible history. Notice also the | 
Church of the Holy Trinity, formerly the 
Lady Chapel, which is attached to the ca- 
thedral. 

From Ely an excursion may be made to 
Lynn Regis, situated on the banks of the 
Ouse, about eight miles from the sea. Pop- 
ulation 16,170. This is a clean, well-built 
town, divided into several parts by small 
streains called fleets. The harbor is rather 
difficult of access, but is capable of con- 
taining 300 sail. The principal buildings 
are the Exchange, Guildhall, and St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, one of the largest in En- 
gland. Eugene Aram, Bulwer’s hero, was 
usher in the grammar-school of Lynn Regis 
in 1759, when apprehended for murder. 
Gray Friar’s Lantern, a tower of six sides 
and ninety feet high, is a fine piece of an- 
tiquity. :It was built about 1260. 

Continuing our route from Ely, we pass 
through Brandon, celebrated for the war- 
rens in its vicinity, one of which sends 
about 40,000 rabbits to London annually. 
Thetford is the next place of importance 
passed. Near the station, on the Suffolk 
side of the Lesser Ouse, are remains of a 
priory founded by Roger Bigod in 1104, 
the same monks afterward removed to the 
Norfolk side, where ruins also remain. 
Thomas Howard, second Duke of Norfolk 
and victor at Flodden Field, was buried 
here. Thetford was one of the earliest 
and most important settlements in the east- 
ern counties, and was the chief residence 
of the East Anglian kings. Even in the 
reign of Edward IIT. it boasted twenty- 
four main streets, twenty churches, and 
eight monasteries ; but now it is little more 
than a large village, containing nothing of 
particular interest. At Wymondham Junc- 
tion a line branches off from the Norwich 
road to Wells. Passing through Elmham 
and Ryburgh, which contains a fine church, 
we reach Fakenham, chiefly celebrated for 
its corn- market. The church is a large 
building with a tower, dating from the reign 
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WELLS. 


of Henry VI.,in honor of whom a light was 
formerly kept burning within the building. 

Wells is a small trading-port, with a 
harbor capable of receiving vessels of 200 
tons, and contains 3464 inhabitants. The 
only object of interest in the town is the 
church, in the Perpendicular style, which 
has been very fine. Halkham, the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Leicester, is usually 
visited from Wells. It is about three miles 
distant; the gardens are to be seen on 
Tuesdays during the summer, but the house 
can not be visited except by special order. 
The park, nine miles in circuit, contains 
about 3200 acres—1000 of which are wood- 
land. The trees were chiefly planted by 
the first Earl of Leicester, who witnessed 
the launching of a ship at Lynn built of 
cak from the acorns he himself had plant- 
ed. Near the house is a fine lake about a 
mile long, close to which flocks of sheep 
and herds of bullocks may be seen grazing 
—s portion of the park consisting of past- 
ute-land,and the remainder abounding in 
game. The grand approach to the house 


is on the south, through a triumphal arch, 


whence an obelisk, eighty feet high, and 
the first work erected on the estate (in 
1:29), may be seen. Opposite the house is 
the Leicester Monument, erected in 1845-48. 
The interior is filled with ancient marbles, 
aad most beautifal paintings by great mas- 
ters, of which the Claudes are especially re- 
markable. There is also a fine collection 
of drawings, and numerous MSS, and books 
value. Halkham Church, within the park, 
dates from the 14th, 15th, and 16th centu- 
nes, and is dedicated to St. Withburga, who 
is believed to have resided here before re- 
moving to East Dereham. In 1868 this 
cherch was restored at a cost of £10,000, 
of which £7000 was paid for the wood-carv- 
ing, there being no less than sixty carved 
bench-ends, of which no two are alike. 
Norwich is reached from Wymondham 
Junction in 35 minutes (see Route No. 77). 
From Cambridge a branch runs through 
Newmarket and Bury St. Edmunds to 
Haughley Junction, where it meets the 
tains ranning to Norwich and Ipswich. 
Newmarket contains 2956 inhabitant:. 
Hotels, Rutlend Arms and White Hart. The 
first races held at Newmarket took place 
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NEWARK. 


of that name, on Easter-Monday ; “ Firet 
Spring,’’ the following Monday fortnight ; 
‘¢ Second Spring,” two weeks later; ‘the 
July,’”’ early in that month; “1st Octo- 
ber; ‘2d October ;’’ ‘‘3d October,” or 
the ‘‘ Houghton’”’ meeting. The first and 
last of these are the most celebrated. 

Bury St. Edmunds contains 13,318 inhab- 
itants. Hotel, Angel. The former impor- 
tance of this town was entirely owing to 
its famous abbey, the shrine of St. Edmand 
(a king of East Anglia, killed by the Danes 
in 870), of which there are still some exist- 
ing remains. This shrine was, before the 
Dissolution, the chief religious centre of 
Eastern England, and was resorted to by 
many royal pilgrims. The abbey gate now 
forms the gateway of the Botanic Gardens, a 
pleasant place of resort, which partly occu- 
pies the site of the great court of the abbey, 
and throughout which fragments of the 
ancient buildings lie scattered. Near St. 
James’s Church, a fine building, is an old 
Norman tower, erected in 1090; this was 
restored in 1848, at a cost of £4000. 


ROUTE No. 79. 


London to Hull, via Huntingdon, Peterbor- 
ough, Newark, and Doncaster, from King’s 
Cross. Time, 10h. 47m.; fare, £1 10s. 6d. 

Huntingdon, containing 6000 inhabitants, 
is a very ancient town, formerly a Roman 
station. Remains of a castle erected by 
Edward the Elder in 917 are still visible. 
It contains a town-hall, assembly-rooms, 
and theatre. One mile from the town is 
the residence of the Earl of Sandwich, for- 
merly belonging to the Cromwell family. 
A short distance farther is Brampton Park, 
the residence of the Duke of Manchester. 

Peterborough, a city of 8000 inhabitants, 
contains the remains of the cathedral in 
which Catharine of Aragon was interred ; 
Mary Queen of Scots was first buried here, 
but her remains were afterward removed 
to Westminster Abbey by her son, James I. 
A short distance from the town is Milton 
Park, the residence of the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Here is a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
given by her to Sir W. Fitzwilliam the day 
she was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle. 

Newark, 120 miles from London, is situ- 
ated on a branch of the Trent. Hotels, 


during the reign of Charles I. ; at the pres- | Saracen’s Head and Clinton Arms. The 

ent day there arc seven annual meetings, | castle is the principal object of interest. It 

Viz.: The ‘‘Craven,” named after an carl | was built by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, 
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BEDFORD. 


during the reign of Stephen. King John 
died here A.D. 1216. Newark was three 
times unsuccessfully besieged by the Par- 
liamentary forces in the time of Charles I. 
Doncaster, 158 miles from London, noted 
for its races, held in the third week of Sep- 
tember, contains 12,000 inhabitants. Ho- 
tels, New Angel and Reindeer. Not much 
object in stopping, unless during race week. 
Hull, 45 miles from Doncaster, is a con- 
venient place of embarkation to Norway 
and Sweden, Wilson & Son’s first-class line 
of steamers sailing regularly from this port. 
Hotels, Station and Royal. Situated at the 
mouth of the Rivers Humber, Hull, Ouse, 
and Trent, Hull is an important sea-port, 
its custom-house duties amounting annu- 
ally to £500,000. Wilberforce was a na- 
tive of Hull; a column founded in his 
honor on the Ist of August, 1884, the day 
of negro emancipation, stands near the 
Prince’s Bridge. The seat of Washing- 
ton’s ancestors, South Cave, may be visited 
from Hull. They emigrated to the United 
States in the 17th century. There is a 
portrait of Washington at Cave Castle. 


ROUTE No. 80. 

London to Scarborough, ria Bedford, Lei- 
cester, Derby, Sheffield, and York, from St. 
Pancras Station by the Midland Railway. 
Time, 8 hrs. 46 min. ; fare, £2 10d. 

Bedford, situated on both banks of the 
River Ouse, is about fifty miles from Lon- 
Con. It is a place of great antiquity. It 
contains a population of 18,413. Hotels, 
George and Stan, There are several 
churches in Bedford; among the most in- 
teresting, that of St. Peter, which has a 
Norman door, an antique font, and some 
old stained glass windows. DBedfurd is 
unequaled by any town in England of a 
similar extent in the magnitude of its 
charitable and educational establishments. 
Jobn Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim's Progress’’ was 
composed in the county jail. He was pas- 
tor of a Baptist congregation in this town, 
His birthplace, Elstow, is about a mile dis- 
tant. 

The town of Letcester, containing 68,056 
inhabitants, is a very ancient place, said to 
have been founded by King Lear 844 B.C. 
Hotel, Bell. The Romans had a station 
here called Rate, of which many remains 
may still be seen, including the Jervey 
wall, out of which the Church of St. Nich- 
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olas is partly built. The castle, rebuilt by 
John of Gaunt,was once the seat of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Nothing 
now remains but the Great Hall. The 
walls and gateway of the famous abbey 
in which Cardinal Wolsey died are other 
objects of interest. 

Derby, a manufacturing town, situated 
on the banks of the Derwent, contains 
42,000 inhabitants. Hotel, Midland, a 
most admirable house, finely managed 
by Mr. Towle, who. also has charge of 
the restaurants at the station, where cap- 
ital lunches and other refreshments cr: 
served. This commercial town is noted 
for its silk, woolen, and cotton stockings ; 
also for its marble and porcelain works. 
The first silk-mill in England was built 
here in 1718, and it is now the mort 
extensive in the kingdom. There is a 
fine park for the recreation of the inhab- 
itants. 

Sheffield is a dingy manafactaring city, 
with little to see but the immense cutlery 
establishments. Persons interested in man- 
ufactures had better visit it. It contains 
150, 000 inhabitants, and is about 162 miles 
from London by the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Principal hotels, Royal and AlLion. 
The principal buildings are the Town-hall, 
Cutlers’ Hall, Assembly Rooms, Corn Ex- 
change, and Shrewsbury Hospital. There 
are also a theatre, music-hall, and public 
baths. 

York contains a population of 40,000. 
The principal hotel is the Black Swan. 
This house has been established for nearly 
two centuries, and furnishes the traveler 
with every possible comfort. The hotel is 
possessed of an interesting relic in the 
shape of a hand-bill which announces the 
departure of the stage-coaches for London 
from the Black Swan at York every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, beginning on 
Friday, the 12th of April, 1706. The pro- 
prietor has a large stock of good old vintage 
ports for sale of the years 1834, 1844, 1847, 
1851, and 1857. York is finely situated on 
the banks of the Ouse, in the centre of a 
beautiful plain. It is very ancient, and 
is only second in the kingdom in point of 
rank. York has always held a conspicuous 
place in all the disturbances of the country, 
particularly in the War of the Roses. It 
is said to date back nearly a thousand 
years before Christ. During the time of 
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the Romans, A.D. 150, it was the capital of | in the church. 


SCARBOROUGH. 


From Paulinus, who was 


Britain. It is inclosed by ancient walls sup- | appointed archbishop of York in 625, down 
posed to have becn erected in 1280 by Ed-/ to the present time, York has had no less 


ward I. They now form a most delightful ‘than ninety-two archbishops. 


eomenade around the city. Constantine 
the Great is said by some authors to have 
been born here in 272, but all evidence of 
this fact is involved in obscurity: his fa- 
ther, Constantius, died here in 807. The 
Romans removed entirely from the island 
in 490, leaving the Britons at the mercy of 
the Picts and Scots. These, however, were 
finally defeated, in a battle near York, by the 
aid of the Saxons, who immediately turned 
their arms against those whom they had 
come to succor, and, after a series of strug- 
gles, became masters of the country, and 
established the Heptarchy. York was the 
capital of the part called Deira. On the 
23d of September, 1066, the battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge was fought near York, which 
preceded by only a few days the landing 
of William the Norman in England. Here 
Harold defeated Harfagar, king of Nor- 
way, who had invaded England and taken 
possession of York. Harold entered York 
in triamph ; but, hearing almost immedi- 
ately of the landing of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, he hastened with his forces to 
meet him, and, nine days after, his triumph 
at Stamford Bridge lost his crown and life 
at the battle of Hastings. York was com- 
pilled to bow to the conqueror, and was 
garrisoned by Norman soldiers; but, hav- 
ing thrown off its yoke and massacred the 
garrison, it was besieged by William, and 
obliged to surrender on account of famine, 
when it was razed to the ground. The 
Cathedral was founded by Edwin, king of 
Northumberland, in 625, but was princi- 
pally erected in the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries, and, although composed of five differ- 
ent stvles of Gothic architecture, such care 
was taken in uniting the several parts that 
the whole edifice appeared as one design. 
It consists of a nave and two aisles, a tran- 
sept with aisles, a choir with aisles, ves- 
tries, chapels, chapter-house, and vestibule. 
Its length is 524 feet, the second longest in 
England; length of transept, 222; length 
of nave, 264; height, 99 feet. At the east 
end is a splendid window, a work of the 
15th century, 75 feet long by 32 broad. 
The oldest pert of the cathedral is the 
south transept, built in 1246 by Archbish- 
op De Grey, whose tomb is one of the finest 
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It is also 
the only city except London which boasts 
a lord mayor. York Castle, erected by 
William I., is another object of interest. 
It is now used as a jail, and includes the 
courts of law. The only part which re- 
tains the appearance of an ancient castle 
is the keep, or Clifford’s Tower, a pictur- 
esque ruin overgrown with trees and ivy. 
Among the objects of interest to be visited 
at York are the ruins of St. Mary's Abbey, 
founded in 1094 by three Benedictines on 
ground granted them by the Earl of Rich- 
mond. The abbey-church is the principal 
of the existing ruins. Near the river is 
the Hospitium or guest-hall of the ancient 
monastery. Here are arranged some in- 
teresting antiquities found in York and its 
neighborhood. Near the Hospitium is a 
Roman cemetery, discovered in 1873 in 
choosing the route of the Northeastern 
Railway. Among the public buildings 
worthy of notice are Guildhall, contain- 
ing a memorial window to the late prince 
consort; the Assembly Rooms, Music Hall, 
and the Museum, which contains various 
Roman and Saxon remains. York is fa- 
mous for its cure of hams. 

A few miles west of the city is Marston 
Moor, the scene of one of the principal en- 
gagements between the armies of Charles 
I. and the Parliament. Farther to the 
southeast is the village of Lotwton, where a 
sanguinary battle was fought during the 
War of the Roses. 

Scarborough, one of England’s most cele- 
brated watering-places, is one hour and a 
quarter from York, and is well worth a 
visit. The Crown hotel, situated on the cliff 
immediately above the Spa, has one of the 
best positions for a hotel in England: its 
sea and land views are both exquisite. The 
house itself is well managed by Mr. J. Wil- 
liamson. The Royal hotel is a gem of clean- 
liness and neatness; it has a beautiful ball- 
room, used exclusively for that purpose, 
where balls are given every Friday even- 
ing. Scarborough is, perhaps, a prettier 
place, as far as scenery is concerned, than 
either Brighton or Torquay. The last two 
places are barren and treeless, but here 
the bluffs are covered with verdure from 
summit to base, and the bay is equal to 
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any in Europe, except, perhaps, that of Na- 
ples. The beach is superb. A fineeter- 
race, one hundred feet above the level of 
the sands, forms a delightful marine prom- 
enade. A handsome iron bridge, 414 feet 
in length, connects the dissevered cliffs, 
and is one of the greatest ornaments of the 
town. ‘The springs of Scarborough are 
saline chalybeates; the west and south 
wells are the most important, and here 
stands the Spa House, the great place of 
resort. The whole length of the building 
facing the sea is covered with a veranda, 
on which seats are placed, and these are 
always filled, while a crowd of saunterers 
in double file are passing each other on 
the promenade. In the gardens the band 
plays twice a day, sheltered by an orna- 
mental kiosk much resembling in form the 
one before tbe Kursaal at Baden. The 
walks and terraces in the vicinity of the 
Spa are every thing that exquisite mason- 
ry, macadam, lawn, and flowers can make 
them. Scarborough Castle stands on a 
promontory 800 feet above the level of the 
sea. It was built during the reign of King 


Stephen by William, Earl of Albemarle. |. 


The keep is the only part of the castle re- 
maining : it is a square tower nearly 100 
feetin height, with walls twelve feet thick. 


ROUTE No. 81. 

Derby to Nottingham and Lincoln, by 
branch line ofthe Midland Railway. Time, 
1 hr. 48 min. ; fare, 64. 3d. 

For Derby, see Route No. 80. 

Nottingham, situated on the River Lene, 
about a mile north of the Trent. Hotels, 
George and Lion. It is the centre of the 
hosiery and glove trade of Notts, Leicester, 
and Derby. There are, altogether, about 
100,000 persons employed. The castle was 
built by William Peverell, the Conqueror’s 
nephew. Richard II.'’s widow, Isabella, 
lived here with her favorite, Roger Morti- 
mer, until betrayed to Edward III., who 
found an wo through a secret pas- 
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sage in the rock, still called Moartémer's 
Hole, and executed the favorite. Charles 
J., in 1540, here first hoisted his flag against 
Parliament, on a hill in the Park, now 
called Standard Hill. Newstead Abbey, 
formerly the seat of Lord Byron, is about 
eleven miles distant from Nottingham. 


“* Newstead! fast falling, once reaplendent dome! 
Keligion's shrine, repentant Henry‘s prije! 
of it, monks, and dames the cloister'd 
Whoee pensive shades around thy ruins 
glide. 


“+ Hinil to thy pile! more honor'd.{n thy fall 
Than modern mansions in their pillard state; 
Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blast of fate. 


“ Newstead! what saddening change of ecenc is 
thine! 


Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 
The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his eway. 


‘6 Dezerted now, he scans thy bey worn towers— 
Thy vaults,where dead of feudal ages rlecp— 
Thy cloistera pervious to the wintry showers — 
These, these he views, and views them but te 
weep. 
‘6 Yet are his tears no emblem of regret; 
Cherish'd affection only bids them flow : 
Pride, hope, and love forbid him to forget, 
But warm his bosom with impasaion'd glow. 


“Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes, 
Or gewgaw grottoes of the vainly great; 
Yet lingers ‘mid thy damp and mos-y tambe, 
Nor breathes a murmur ’gainst the will of 
fate. 
“* Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 
Ifours eplendid as the past may still be thine, 
And bless thy future as thy former day.” 
This abbey was founded in the year 1170, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary by Henry 
II, It continued in the possession of the 
Byrons until our poet sold it and appropri- 
ated the proceeds for the jointare of the 
Hon. Mrs. Byron. Lord Byron repaired a 
large portion of this beautifal Gothic struct- 
ure, but paying more special] attention to 
the inside than the exterior, entirely neg- 
lecting the roof, the rain penetrated to the 
apartments, and in a few years destroyed 
the elaborate ornaments which his lordship 
had bestowed upon it. The neat little apart- 
ment which Lord Byron used as his study 
was decorated with a eelect collection of 
books, good classic busts, a sword in a gilt 
case, an antique cross, several skulls, etc. 
Newstead, formerly in the possession of Col- 
onel Wildman, who improved it greatly, 
and displayed most exquisite taste and gen- 
ius upon it, is now the property of Mr. Wil- 
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liamWebb. On one occasion, while clearing ' 


the lake, a brass eagle was found, in whose 
breast was concealed the abbey papers, 
sealed up. This eagle is now in Southwell 
Church. Jn the garden, Byron's favorite 
dog Boatswain is buried, with the well- 
known epitaph. Three miles farther is 
Annesley Hall, where lived Mary Cha- 
worth, Byron’s first love. On a little oak- 
en door in the garden-wall marks may still 
be seen of Lord Byron’s balls, who used it 
fora target. On the line of the Midland 
Railway, running between Nottingham and 
Leicester, stands Loughborough, 116 miles 
from London, which carries on an exten- 
sive lace and hosiery trade. 
Lincola, the capital of Lincolnshire, and 
a place of considerable importance under 
the Romans, is about one hour's distance 
from Nottingham by rail, and contains 
20,999 inhabitants. Hotels, Great North- 
em and Saracen’s Head. A castle was 
erected here in 1086 by William the Con- 
queror, the remains of which are still to 
be seen in the town. The Cathedral is 
the principal building of interest in the 
town: it is situated on the summit ofa hill 
commanding a good view of the town, and 
was first founded during the reign of 
William Rufus; it was reconstructed un- 
der Henry II., and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and, besides the beauties visible in 
its choir, seroen, Lady-chapel, and circular 
windows, it contains many fine and inter- 
esting monuments. The Great Tom, or 
celebrated bell of this cathedral, is only 
exceeded in size by two others in the king- 
dom — the ‘‘Mighty Tom” of Oxford, 
weighing 7 tons 15 cwt., and the Great 
Tom of Exeter, which weighs 6 tons. The 
bell of Lincoln was first cast in 1610, but 
having cracked in 1627, it was broken and 
recast with six others into the present 
bell—weighing 5 tons 8 cwt., 6 feet 10} 
inches in diameter—and two quarter bells 
which were hung in the central tower in 
1885. In the cloisters on the north side 
of the cathedral a Roman pavement is pre- 
served—indeed, the city abounds in Roman 
antiquities as well as interesting architect- 
ural and monastic remains; of these, the 
Newport Gate is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Roman architecture to be found in 
England. The churches of Lincoln at the 
time of the Reformation were about fifty 
in number ; they are now reduced to four- 
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teen, which, together with the ruins of the 
Bishop’s Palace, those of John of Gaunt’s 
Palace, the Chapter-house, Guildhall, and 
Court-house, are among the remaining ob- 
jects to be seen at Lincoln. 


ROUTE No. 82. 
Sheffield to Great Grimsby, via Gains- 
borough, by rail. Time, 8 hrs. 10min. ; fare, 
8s. 2d. 


Sheffield, see Route No. 80. 

Passing through Reffurd, a town re- 
turning two members to Parliament, which 
carries on a considerable trade in hops and 
manufacturers’ paper, sail-cloth, etc., we 
reach Gainsborough. This town, which 
consists of one long street running paral- 
lel with the River Trent, on the right bank 
of which it is situated, twenty-one miles 
above that river’s junction with the Hum- 
ber, contains a population of 6320. Be- 
sides a church dating from 1748 and the 
town-hall, there is an interesting ancient 
building called the Old Hall, formerly sur- 
rounded by a moat, and composed of oak- 
timber framing. The river admits vessels 
of from 150 to 200 tons, by means of which 
a considerable inward and coasting trade 
is carried on. 

Great Grimsby is an hour and a half dis- 
tant from Gainsborough by rail. It is an 
ancient town of some importance, which 
formerly went by the name of Gryme, and 
which was able to furnish 11 vessels and 
170 mariners to Edward III. for his expe- 
dition against Calais. The town now con- 
tains 15,060 inhabitants, and carries on a 
considerable trade by means of the River 
Humber, near which it is situated. Ware- 
houses and timber-yards are numerous, 
and the new docks, commenced in 1849, are 
very fine. The principal church is that 
of St. James’s, with a beautiful steeple and 
some ancient monuments. 

Great Grimsby is conncctetl with Peter- 
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borough by the East Lincolnshire Railway, 
running through Louth and Boston. 

Touth is a town of 10,660 inhabitants, 
situated on the River Ludd, and carries 
on an export trade in corn and wool. 
Carpets, blankets, rugs, soap, and paper 
are also manufactured. In addition to the 
session house, guildhall, and assembly 
rooms, there is a fine church (St. James’s), 
possessing an elegant tower and spire 288 
feet in height. 

Boston contains 17,893 inhabitants. It 
derives its name from St. Botolph’s Monas- 
tery, built here in 654, and destroyed by 
the Danes in 870. St. Botolph’s Church, 
built in 1309, is the principal object of in- 
terest. It is a spacious building, measur- 
in 245 feet in length and 98 in width, with 
a tower visible at sea for nearly forty miles; 
this tower has a lantern-shaped top, and is 
about 300 feet high. Boston carries on a 
considerable trade in timber, hemp, tar, 
and iron; it is connected by means of 
canals with Derby, Nottingham, Gains- 
borough, and Lincoln, and has railway 
communication with all parts of the king- 
dom. 


ROUTE No. 83. 

London to Edinburgh, cia Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, through Doncaster, Leeds, Durham, 
and Newcastle, by rail. Time,9 hrs. 30 min. ; 
fare, £3 10s. 

For distance from London to Doncaster, 
see Route No. 79. 

Leeds, the principal seat of woolen man- 
ufacture in England, and the fifth town in 
size and commercial prosperity, is about 
eleven miles from Bradford. It is beau- 
tifully situated on the banks of the Aire, 
and contains nearly 236,000 inhabitants. 
The principal hotels are the Great North- 
ernand Queen’s. Leeds is irregularly built, 
and the streets are narrow and crooked. 
Besides the production of woolen goods, 
Lesds bas many large establishments for 
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flax-spinning, with glass-house, potteries, 
and factories for making steam-engines. 
One of the most interesting sights here is 
a view of the cloth-halls on market-days. 
The Town-hall is one of the finest build- 
ings: it includes the Assize Courts and 
the great hall, one of the largest rooms in 
the kingdom, capable of holding 8000 per- 
sons. Inthe centre of the room is a statue 
of the queen in white marble. There is 
also a fine organ and a bronze bust of the 
Duke of Wellington. The building was 
opened by the queen in 1858 on ber visit 
to Leeds. Near Leeds are the ruins of 
Kirkstall Abbey, which will well repay a 
visit. The abbey was founded in the 12th 
century by Henry de Lacy for monks of 
the Cistercian order. The tower, doorway, 
and other remains are coverad with ivy. 
Twenty-one miles from Leeds is the village 
of Haworth, the place of residence of Char- 
lotte, Anne, and Emily Bronté, authoresses 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre," * Villette,” ‘“‘ Wathering 
Heights,” etc. 

North Allerton is passed before reaching 
Durham. Near this town the celebrated 
battle of the Standard was fought in 1138, 
when David, King of Scotland, and his 
forces suffered defeat. 

Durham stands on a rocky eminence 
nearly surrounded by the River Wear. 
Population 14,088. This city is princi- 
pally visited for its Cathedral, one of the 
finest in England. A church was first 
built on the site of the cathedral, at the 
end of the 10th century, by the monks of 
Lindisfarne, who rested here with the re- 
mains of St. Cuthbert. The present build- 
ing was begun in 1093, and is built chiefly 
in the Norman style. It is in the form of 
a cross, 420 feet long and 92 high. Dur- 
ham Castle was first built by William the 
Conqueror, and has been until recently 
the residence of the Bishops of the Palati- 
nate. It consists of a large, solid keep, 
and a great hall 180 feet in length. It is 
now occupied by the University, which 
was opened in 1882, About a mile west 
of Durham is Neville’s Cross, where David 
Bruce was defeated in 1346. 

Ripon is 24 miles from Leeds. Hotels, 
Unicorn, Crown, and Arxchor. The great 
object of interest in Ripon is the Cathedral, 
the first stone of which was laid in 1831 ; 
the building was not finished, however, 
until more than a century later. Under 
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the cathedral is a small Saxon chapel, | be the finest in the kingdom. 


BERWICK-UPOX-T WEED. 


Of the 


called St. Wilfrid's Needle, after the found- | churches, St. Nicholas’s, a Gothic cross 


er of the original minster. Three miles 
and a half from Ripon are Studley Royal 
and Foustass Abbey, the property of Lord 
De Grey and Ripon. The latter is perhaps 
the finest ruin in England, covering two 
acres of ground, though it formerly ex- 
tended over ten acres. The abbey was 
erected in 1132 by monks of the Cistercian 
order; eight years later it was burned 
down, bat was speedily rebuilt, and became 
one of the wealthiest monasteries in the 
kingdom. The tower and the walls, built 
in the Gothic style, are still standing, the 
roof alone having gone to ruin. The do- 
main of Studley is open to the public every 
week-day until five o’clock. The house 
contains a fine collection of paintings. At 
Newby Hall, also the property of the Earl 
De Grey, four miles from Ripon, there is 
the finest private collection of statuary to 
be seen in the United Kingdom. 
Nexcastle-upon-Tyne is situated on the 
north bank of the River Tyne, about ten 
miles above its mouth. It bas a popula- 
tion of 111,157. This place derives its ori- 
gin from the Roman station Pons Kili, the 
second from the eastern extremity of Ha- 
drisn's Wall. It was called Monkchester 
before the Conquest, owing to the number 
of its monasteries. The castle erected 
bere by Robert, son of William the Con- 
queror, gave it its present name. Along 
the banks of the river, where most of the 
business is carried on, the streets and 
houses are dim and dingy, but in the cen- 
tre of the town all this has been swept 
away, and magnificent streets and squares 
have been erected in their place. This great 
change is owing to Mr. Grainger, a native 
of the town. Newcastle is chiefly occu- 
pied in the shipment of coals, of which 
three millions of tons are shipped annual- 
ly. Newcastle has been the scene of 
many interesting events: David I. of Scot- 
land made himself master of the town 
during the reign of Stephen ; in 1292, John 
Baliol did homage here to Edward I. for 
the crown of Scotland; and during the 
reign of Edward II. an attempt was also 
made here to establish a permanent peace 
between England and Scotland. The prin- 
cipal buildings of interest are the Ex- 


with a beautiful spire, and St. Andrew’s, 
of Norman architecture, are the finest. 
Of the old castle, the keep, 80 feet high, 
now used as a prison, and the beautiful 
Norman chapel, still remain. Gateshead, 
on the opposite bank of the Tyne, is a sub- 
urb of Newcastle. They are connected by 
the High-Level Bridge, a splendid iron 
structure 1400 feet long, the work of Rob- 
ert Stephenson. 

A short distance out of our route to Ber- 
wick is Alnwick Castle, the residence of the 
Duke of Northumberland. This building 
belonged to a Saxon baron, slain at the 
battle of Hastings, and has been in the pos- 
session ef the Percy family since the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. The build. 
ing has lately been restored and fitted up 
in the most magnificent style. In tho 
grounds, which are very beautiful, are the 
ruins of two ancient abbeys, Alnwick and 
Hulme, the former founded in 1147, the lat- 
ter in 1240. Six miles distant are the 
ruins of Warnworth Castle, also belonging 
to the Percy family. This building is 
very large, and the walls in many places 
entire. The famous hermitage,where one 
of the Bertrams of Bothal-Bothal passed 
his life in penance for the murder of his 
brother, is half a mile distant. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, sixty-three miles 
from Newcastle, stands on the border of 
England, and during the Border Wars was 
continually taken and retaken both by 
Scotch and English. It was made inde- 
pendent of both countries by Henry VIII. 
Here Baliol was crowned King of Scotland 
by Edward I., and here also he shut up 
the Countess of Buchan for six years, in a 
wicker cage. 

Edinburgh is reached from Berwick in 
1 hr. 36 min., and Glasgow in 8 hrs. 30 
main. 


ROUTE No. 84. 
London to Liverpool and Manchester, via 


change, Guildhall, Post-office, and the| Rugby, Stafford, and Crewe, by rail from 
Market-house, 210 feet long, and said to | Euston Square and the London and North- 
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western Railway to Liverpool in 5 hrs. 35 
min. ; fare, £1 15s.; to Manchester in 5 
hrs, 30 min.; fare, £1 12s.6d. Time from 
Crewe to Manchester, 1 hr. 7 min. 

Rugby is principally famous for its gram- 
mar-school, founded during the reign of 
Elizabeth by Lawrence Sheriff. It has 
since become one of the finest in the king- 
dom, owing principally to the exertions of 
the late celebrated scholar, Dr. Arnold. A 
mile anda half from Rugby is Bilton Hall, 
formerly the residence of Addison. Addi- 
son’s Walk, a long avenue in the garden, 
was so called from having been his favor- 
ite promenade. 

Coventry, about twelve miles from Rug- 
by (out of our direct route), is a city of great 
antiquity. Population 41,647. Coventry 
takes its name, like Covent Garden in Lon- 
don, from a monastery founded by Leofric 
the Saxon, and his wife Godiva, in the 
llth century. The story is well known 
of Godiva's riding naked through the town 
to take away a heavy tax from the people. 
The Miracle Plays were acted here by the 
Gray Friars at the feast of Corpus Christi, 
and were often witnessed by Henry VI. 
Coventry carries on a large trade in watch- 
es and ribbons, of which it is the seat of 
manufacture. Hotels, King’s Head and 
Castle. 

For Tamworth, the next place of impor- 
tance passed, see Route No. 87. 

Stafford, a long, straggling town, about 
132 miles from London, has a population 
of 12,532. It is principally noted for its 
manufacture of boots and shoes. There 
are two ancient churches, St. Mary’s, in 
the early Gothic style, and St. Chad’s, 
which is principally Norman work. The 
castle was built in 913, by Ethelfleda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great; a part of 
the ancient keep may still be seen at Staf- 
ford Castle, the seat of Lord Stafford. 

Stockport, the next place of any impor- 
tance, is chiefly noted for its cotton man- 
ufactories. There are between fifty and 
sixty factories in and around the town; 
Marsland’s, one of the largest, is 300 feet 
long, and has six hundred windows. 

Crewe, 166 miles from London, is entire- 
ly a town of modern growth, with a popu- 
lation of from 5000 to 6000, composed chief- 
ly of railway officials belonging to the Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway, who have 
here, in addition to one of the largest junc- 
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tions in the world, an immense establish- 
ment for the fabrication of every thing 
necessary on the railways. The town de- 
Yrives its name from Crewe Hall, the seat 
of Lord Crewe, situated at a short distance 
from the station. 

Manchester is the great centre and capi- 
tal of the cotton manufacture, and con- 
tains, with its suburb Salford, 366,836 in- 
habitants. Hotel, Allson—very good. 

Manchester is situated on the River Ir- 
well, an affluent of the Mersey, and is con- 
nected with Salford by six bridges. One 
of them, the Victoria, is very handsome. 
It contains many interesting buildings, the 
principal of which are the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mary's, an ancient Gothic structure 
containing numerous monuments, with sev- 
eral chapels highly ornamented. St. Mary's 
Chapel, and that of the Derby family, are 
most deserving of notice. The Exchange, 
Town- hall, Museum of Natural History, 
Commercial Rooms, and New Bailey Pris- 
on, all deserve particular attention. The 
Botanical Garden, and Pee] and Victoria 
Parks, are the principal places of recrea- 
tion for the inhabitants. The great lions 
of the place are the immense cotton mills, 
which send out yearly 125,000,000 lbs. of 
manufactured cotton goods. Every branch 
of the cotton manufacture is here carried 
on to an enormous extent. Iron and brass 
founderies are also numerous, and num- 
berless other branches of business required 
for the supply of the wants of a large pop- 
ulation. There are five different lines of 
railways diverging from Manchester. It is 
also the centre of an extensive system of 
canals, all connected with large and popu- 
lous towns devoted to the manufacturing 
trade. Manchester is only thirty miles 
distant from Liverpool. 


Liverpool is situated on the north- 
east side of the River Mersey, near its 
mouth, and extends three miles in length 
along its banks. It is the second city 
in the kingdom, and contains about 500,- 
676 inhabitants. Principal hotels, the 
Adelphi, one of the best houses in Great 
Britain, admirably managed by Mr. Lud- 
low, and the London and Northwestern. 
Liverpool is noted for the magnificence of 
its docks, which are constructed on a most 
stupendous scale, covering, with the dry- 
docks, 200 acres, with 15 miles of quays. 
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Nearly one third of its trade is with the 
Uuited States. The cotton which for- 
merly arrived here annually amounted to 
2,500,000 bales. The principal buildings 
of Liverpool are the Assize Courts, Cus- 
tom-house, St. George’s Hall, Exchange, 
and Town-hall, which is a fine Palladian 
building surmounted by a dome support- 
ing a statue of Britannia. It contains 
statues of Roscoe and Canning by Chan- 
trey; also a number of portraita. The in- 
terior is divided into many fine saloons, 
elegantly fitted up. A Free Library has 
been erected by Sir William Brown. In 
the square at the Exchange is a monu- 
ment in bronze, executed by Westmacott, 
in honor of Nelson, representing the dying 
hero receiving a naval crown of victory, 
and an enemy prostrate and crushed be- 
neath his feet. At the junction of Lon- 
don Road and Pembroke Place there is a 
magnificent equestrian statue of George 
Ill. by the same artist. The Collegiate 
ani Mechanics’ Institutions of Liverpool 
are highty important educational estab- 
lishments, and there are several others for 
the encouragement of art and science. The 
Derby Museum and Philbarmonic Hall are 
well worth a visit. 
St. James’s Cemetery, very elegantly 
planned, is located behind St. James's 
Walk. It was formed out of a quarry of 
white stone. Near the entrance is a pretty 
little chapel containing some fine sculpture. 
A monument has been erected over the re- 
mains of Mr. Huskisson, with a fine white 
marble statue of deceased habited in a toga. 
Religious worship exists here in almost 
every form. There are a number of char- 
itable institutions, many of them of a re- 
ligious character. There are six theatres 
in Liverpool in addition to the Amphithea- 
treand Assembly Rooms. The Wellington 
Rooms, at Mount Pleasant, are large and 
finely arranged. A drive should be taken 
through the Prince's, Newsome, Stanley, 
and Sefton parks. 


The best and quickest routes from Liv- 
rpool to the principal ports of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America: 

Liverpool to Cork, Ireland (daily); time, 
26 hours; fare about $5 25. 

Liverpool to Dublin (daily); time, 9 
hours; fare, $3 37}. 
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Liverpool to’ Londonderry (several times 
each week); fare, $3 124. 

Liverpool to Sligo, calling at Portrush to 
visit the Giant's Causeway (weekly); fare, 
@3 12}. 

Liverpool to New York: by the Inman 
Line, 675; Cunard Line, $130, $100, and 
@80; National Line, $65, $75, and $85 ; 
Guion Line, @80; White Star Line, $80. 
Average time, 10 days. Several of these 
lines dispatch two ships weekly. 

Liverpool to Quebec ; time, 10 days ; fare, 
#94 and $63. 

Liverpool to Philadelphia (weekly). 

Liverpool to Bultimore and Norfolk 
(monthly); fare, $94 50. 

Li to Belfast, Ireland (daily) ; 
time, 10 hours ; fare, $3 124. 

Liverpool to Bangor and the Menai 
Bridge (several times each week), 

Liverpool to Gibraltar, Malta, and Al- 
gters (weekly); fare to Gibraltar, $40; 
Malta, #60; Algiers, &75. 

Liverpool to Constantinople (several times 
per month), ria Gibraltar; time, 23 days. 
This line (Burns and Maclver’s) also dis- 
patches steamers to Palermo, Messina, Cor- 
Ju, Patras, Ancona, Trieste, and Venice, 
several times each month, via Paris and 
Marseilles ; time, 9 days. 

Liverpool to Alexandria, Egypt (weck- 
ly), via Gibraltar ; fare, $75. 

Liverpool to Bordeaux (weekly); fare, 
$17 50. 

Liverpool to Boston (weekly —Cunard's) ; 
fare, $110. 

Liverpool to Bristol (weekly) ; time, 28 
hours ; fare, @3 124. 

Liverpool to Douglas, Isle of Man (daily); 
time, 5 hours; fare, €1 50. The same line 
runs weekly to Ramsey. 

Liverpool to Halifax, Nova Scotia (weck- 
ly); fare, $94. 

Liverpool to Lisbon (twice a month); 
time, 5 days ; fare, $30. 

Liverpool to Para, Maranham, and Ce- 
ara, Brazil, touching at Havre and L.is- 
bon; fare to any of the Brazilian ports, 
$125. 

Liverpool to the Isle of Whithorn ; fare, 
$2 50. 

Liverpool to Rio Janeiro (1st, 12th, and 
20th of each month). 

Liverpool to St. Johns, Newfoundland 
(monthly). 

Liverpool to San Francisco, via the In- 
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man Line of steamers and those of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steam-ship Company (weekly). 

Li to the West India Islands (on 
the 20th of each month). 

Liverpool to Valparaiso, by the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company ; stopping at 
Bordeaux, Etsbon, Rio Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Arica, Islay, and Callao (every 
week); time, 33 days, 
| Lsverpool to the Principal Towns cn the 
West Coast of Africa (monthly), by the Af- 
rican Steam-ship Company's Line. 

Liverpool to Yokohama, by the Pacific 
Steam-ship Company (twice a week); and 
via Trieste by the Austrian Lloyd’s steam- 
ers to Alexandria; to Suez by rail, and 
via the Peninsular and Oriental steamers 
to Aden, Point de Galle, Calcutta, and 
Hong Kong; fare, $560. 


ROUTE No. 85. 

London to Liverpool, via Reading, Oxford, 
Leamington, Stratford-on- Avon, Warwick, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Chester, and Birk- 
enhead, by rail from Paddington. Time, 
8 hrs. 35 min.; fare, £1 15s. Distance, 
229 miles. 

Twenty-one miles and a quarter from 
London we pass Windsor, already described 
in Route No. 72. . 

Five miles from Windsor is Stoke Pogis, 
where resided William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Here also lived and is 
buried the poet Gray. The church-yard 
is the scene of his ‘‘Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard,’’ well known to all 
readers. | 

Eton, noted for its college, and for the 
many celebrated men who received their 
education there, lies on the north bank of 
the Thames, immediately opposite Wind- 
sor. Hotels, Great Western and George. 
Eton College was founded in 1440 by Hen- 
ry VI. The total number of scholars 
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amounts usually to about 850. The library 
contains a very valuable collection of 
books, and a fine assortment of Oriental 
MSS. In the ante-chapel is a marble stat- 
ue of the founder, in his royal robes, and 
another of bronze in the principal court. 
Many of England’s great men were edu- 
cated here; among others, we may men- 
tion the famous Earl of Chatham, Boyle, 
West, Fox, Canning, Hallam the historian, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

Reading, the capital of the county of 
Berkshire, is a place of great antiquity, 
having existed in the time of the Saxons. 
Hotels, Great Western and George. It was 
taken by the Danes in the 9th century, 
after they had defeated Alfred the Great. 
The town is situated at the junction of the 
Thames and Kennet, and has a population 
of 25,045. Of the Abbey, founded by Hen- 
ry I. in 1125 to atone for putting out his 
brother Robert Curthose’s eyes, only a 
Norman gate and part of the outer walls 
are left. Archbishop Laud, Merrick the 
poet, Addington the premier, and Lord 
Chancellor Phipps, were all Reading men, 
and were educated in the grammar-school. 
Across the river, at a little distance, stood 
Old Caversham House, in which Charles 
I, was confined after the affair of Holmby. 

Oxford, 58 miles from London, is beau- 
tifully situated at the confluence of the 
Cherwell, Thames, and Isis. Its popula- 
tion is 81,404. The Clarendon is the best 
hotel, admirably managed by Mr. Atwood. 
This place is of very remote antiquity, and 
is the seat of the most celebrated univer- 
sity in the world. It possesses no manu- 
factures of importance, and is chiefly de- 
pendent on the University, which consists 
of twenty colleges, and six halls for the 
residence of the students, Pupils are re- 
ceived at any age in the halls, but they 
must be over eighteen years before enter- 
ing the colleges. The colleges are princi- 
pally situated on the main street, which, 
with the churches, other public edifices, 
and trees, presents as agreeable and im- 
posing an appearance as any street in the 
world. The names of the colleges are 
University, Merton, Baliol, Exeter, Oriel, 
Queen’s, New College, All Souls’, Lincoln, 
Magdalen, Corpus Christi, Brazenose, Trin- 
ity, Jesus, St. John’s, Christ Church, Pem- 
broke, Wadham, Keble, and Worcester. It 
is said that University College was foand- 
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ed by Alfred the Great, who resided here. 
Baliol College comes next in antiquity. 
Christ Church College, the largest and 
most magnificent (250 pupils), owes its 
foundation to Cardinal Wolsey, 1524. The 
hall is one of the finest in the kingdom, 
and contains a large collection of por- 
traits. The bell, called ‘‘Great Tom,”’ 
weighs 17,000 Ibs. At ten minutes past 
nine every night it strikes 101 strokes— 
that ia, as many as there are students on 
the foundation. The total number of stu- 
dents at the University at present is about 
2411, 

The Bodleian Library, founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in the 16th centary—con- 
sidered the finest collection in Europe—is 
next in size in England to the British Mu- 
seum ; contains 240,000 volumes. There 
is also a picture-gallery here. 

The schools containing the Arundelian 

Marbles and Pomfret Statues are connect- 
ed with the University. In the Museum 
are many interesting antiquities and relics, 
Gay Fawkes’s lantern among the number. 
The gardens belonging to the colleges are 
extremely beautiful; and the lovely prom- 
enades of Christ Church Meadows and 
Magdalen Walks are of great extent and 
beauty. Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer 
were burned at Oxford in front of Baliol 
College during the reign of Bloody Mary. 
A most beautiful monument was erected 
near the spot. This city suffered much 
during the ravages of the Danes. Ed- 
mand Ironsides was murdered here. It 
was the residence of Canute; and his son, 
Harold Harefoot, was crowned and died 
here. It was stormed in 1067 by William 
the Conqueror; and part of the same cas- 
tle that was erected by him is now used as 
the county jail. It was the favorite resi- 
dence of Henry I., who built a palace here. 
Henry II. also resided here, during which 
time his son, the valiant Richard Coeur de 
Lion, was born. Oxford contains a very 
fine theatre, designed and erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

From Oxford an excursion of nine miles 
should be made to Blenheim, the magniti- 
cent residence of the Duke of Marlborough. 
This building was erected during the reign 
of Qneen Anne, Parliament granting half 
2 million for the purpose. It contains a 
fine library and collection of pictures. The 
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bles, and will provide carriages for the ex- 
cursion. 

The Duke of Marlborough's residence is 
one hour's distance by carriage from the 
town. This earthly paradise was erected 
during the reign of Queen Anne, and pre- 
sented by the British nation to the great 
Duke of Marlborough after his victory at 
Blenheim, Parliament voting $2,500,000 
for that purpose. The park, consisting of 
2700 acres, is filled with flocks of sheep 
and herds of deer, and is considered the 
most glorious domain the sun ever shone 
upon. The immediate grounds surround- 
ing the palace, which is situated near the 
borders of a lovely lake, are filled with 
trees, plants, and flowers from every quar- 
ter of the globe, the whole embellished 
with lovely walks, fountains, and water- 
falls. In the centre of the lawn stands a 
Corinthian pillar, 130 feet high, surmount- 
ed by a statue of the duke. On the ped- 
estal are inscribed his public services, writ- 
ten by Lord Bolingbroke. The principal 
front of the building is 350 feet long. The 
interior is magnificently finished, and con- 
tains a fine collection of sculptures and 
paintings: among the latter are some of 
Titian’s and Rubens’s masterpieces. The 
library is 200 feet long, and contains near- 
ly 18,000 volumes. 

About eight miles from Oxford is situ- 
ated the ancient town of Woodstock. It 
contains 8000 inhabitants. Hotel, Bear. 
This town, noted for its manufacture of 
gloves, was long the residence of Henry 
II., and also the fair Rosamond. Edward 
I, held a Parliament here in 1275, It was 
also the birthplace of the illustrious Black 
Prince. It contains a handsome town- 
hall. 

Thirty-five miles from Woodstock and 
ninety-seven from London is the watering- 
place of Leamington, a place of great resort, 
and noted for its medicinal springs. We 
would advise travelers to stop here and 
make their excursions to Warwick and 
Kenilworth. The Regent is the best hotel 
in Leamington. Mr. Bishop, the propric- 
tor, has fine horses and carriages for muk- 
ing the excursions in the neighborhood. 
Population 16,000. ‘The mineral waters 
are very efficacious in diseases of the skin. 
The environs are particularly ic*cresting. 
The town contains assembly rooms, ball- 


proprietor of the Clarendon has good sta-| rooms, magnificent pump and bath rooms, 
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reading and library rooms, a museum, pict- 
ure-gallery, and theatre. 

The views of the Custle of Kenilworth 
are the most splendid and magnificent in 
the United Kingdom. They are only five 
miles from the town of Leamington, and a 
day may be well spent in their examina- 
tion. Sir Walter Scott has immortalized 
their ivy-covered, ‘‘ cloud-capped towers”’ 
in his novel of the same name, which every 
one who has not read should do before he 
visits this glorious ruin. The castle was 
founded by Geoffrey de Clinton, lord cham- 
berlain to Henry I. Henry IIT. gave it 
to the famous Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. After this nobleman took up 
arms against the king, it was the favorite 
resort of his insurgent friends. After the 
earl had fled to France, the rebels held out 
six months against the entire forces of the 
kingdom. Edward IT.was imprisoned here. 
In the reign of Edward I., the Earl of Lei- 
cester held a tournament here, which was 
attended by one hundred knights and their 
ladies. In the reign of Edward III. it 
came into possession of the famous John 
of Gaunt, Edward's third son, who be- 
queathed it to his son Henry Bolingbroke, 
afterward Henry IV., after which it re- 
mained the property of the crown until 
Elizabeth presented it to her favorite, Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicester, who entertained the 
Virgin queen here in 1566, 1568, and 1575. 

The ‘‘royal progress’’ of Queen Bess is 
described by Scott. It is said that Leices- 
ter spent $85,000 in seventeen days’ enter- 
tainment, which is equivalent to half a 
inillion at the present time. The castle 
was plundered by the soldiers of Cromwell. 
After the Restoration, it was presented to 
Sir Edward Hyde by Charles II., who also 
created him Earl of Clarendon and Baron 
of Kenilworth, in whose family it has re- 
mained to the present day. 

Two miles to the west of Leamington is 
Warwick, situated on the east bank of the 
Avon. It is principally noted for its his- 
torical associations and famous ancient cas- 
tle, the magnificent residence of the Earl 
of Warwick. The principal object of in- 
terest in the town is the Church of St. 
Mary’s, which contains many magnificent 
monuments; that of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, next to the monument 
of Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey, is 
considered the finest in England. Here is 
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also the monument of Elizabeth's favorite, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. On a mighty 
rock, at the base of which flows the Avon, 
is situated the celebrated Custle of War- 
wick, protected by embattled walls and 
stupendous towers, covered without with 
ivy, and within with frescoes and elegant 
paintings. It is at the present time, not- 
withstanding its antiquity, considered one 
of the most magnificent places in the king- 
dom. The exact dato of its erection is 
unknown; the most ancient part of the 
structure being Cesar’s Tower, 148 feet 
high. Within every thing is on the grand- 
est scale ; the principal suite of apartments 
extends 834 feet in a straight line, and is fill- 
ed with paintings and other works of art; in 
the armory many curious relics are shown. 
The views from Guy’s Tower, 128 feet high, 
erected in 1394, are very fine. The cele- 
brated antique vase found in the Emperor 
Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, and known as the 
“Warwick Vase,” may be seen in the 
greenhouse; it is capable of holding one 
hundred and sixty-eight gallons. Guy's 
Cliff should be visited: it is only a short 
distance from the castle: here the famous 
Earl Guy and his wife are buried. 
Stratford-on-Avon, celebrated as the 
birthplace of William Shakspeare, lies 
eight miles southwest of Warwick. Prin- 
cipal Hotel, Red Horse, where the traveler 
may well put up for aday ortwo. This 
house is known as the Washington Irving 
Hotel, that author having stopped here. 
In the parlor is a chair with his name en- 
gtraved on a brass plate; also his poker, 
Geoffrey's sceptre, to which he alludes in 
his Sketch-book. The house in which the 
‘*iinmortal bard” was born has been pur- 
chased by subscription, that it may be pre- 
served for future generations. The room 
in which the poet is said to have been born 
is in its original state. There are deeds 
in the museum (situated in the house, ad- 
mission sixpence) which prove that his 
father resided in this house. In one of the 
upper rooms is the ‘‘ Stratford portrait” of 
the author, and it is of undoubted authen- 
ticity, having been in Mr. Hant’s family 
for over a century. Among the leading 
relics in the museum we cnumerate the 
following: Deed made in 1596, proving 
that John Shakespeare, father of the poet, 
resided in the house called the Birthplace ; 
the celebrated Letter from Mr. Richard 
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Quyney to Shakspeare, in 1598, asking for 
aloan of £30,the only letter addressed to 
sbakspeare known to exist; the Declara- 
tion of Uses relating to New Place and 
other Shakspearian property, 1647: Susan 
Hall, daughter, and Elizabeth Nash, grand- 
daughter to the poet, are parties to this 
deed ; Shakspeare’s gold Signet Ring, with 
the initials W. S. and a true-lover’s knot 
hetween; ancient Desk, said to have been 
Shakspeare’s, removed from the Grammar- 
school; Cast (considered to be the best) 
from the bust in the chancel, by Bullock: 
two only were taken; the old Sign of the 
Falcon at Bedford, where Shakspeare is 
ssid to have drunk too deep; Model in 
plaster of Shakspeare asleep under the 
crab-tree, by E. Grubb; Shakspeare’s Jug, 
fom which Garrick sipped wine at the Ju- 
bilee in 1769 ; a Phial, hermetically sealed, 
containing juice from mulberries gathered 
from Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree : the tree 
was cut down in 1758; Specimen from an 
original copy of ‘‘TheeMerry Wives of 
Windsor ;"’ a Sword of Shakspeare’s, for- 
merly in the possession of Alderman Pay- 
ton, besides numerous portraits of the poet. 
We notice a tribute to Shakspeare in the 
following verse, written by Lucien Bona- 
parte during his visit to the spot, and 
which hangs framed in the Museum : 


“The eye of renfus glistens to admire 
How memory hails the sonnd of Shak- 


speare's | a 
One tear I'l] shed to form a crystal shrine 
For all that's grand, immortal, or divine.” 


The church in which Shakspeare’s re- 
mains are preserved is delightfully situated 
onthe banks of the Avon, and is approached 
bya fine avenue of lime-trees. Inthe chan- 
cel is a bust of the poet, in front of which 
he and his wife are buried. There is a fine 
statue of Shakspeare in the Town-hall in 
High Street. There are also, in the same 
hall, excellent portraits of Shakspeare, 
Garrick, and the Duke of Dorset. About 
one mile from the town is the cottage of 
Anne Hathaway: it is a most interesting 
specimen of an English farm-house of the 
I6th century. Here it is believed Anne 
Hathaway was born, whom Shakspeare 
married in 1582, when he was only eight- 
een years of age. 

Birmingham is 118 miles from London 
by the Northwestern Railway. Population 
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about 352,000. Principal hotels, North- 
western and Hen and Chickens. Birmingham 
is exclusively a manufacturing and com- 
mercial city, situated midway between 
Liverpool and London, and is the great 
seat of the hardware manufacture, which 
consists of every description of steel or iron 
goods, from the largest kind of fire-arms 
to the smallest metallic articles required 
for use or ornament. The general ap- 
pearance of Birmingham is any thing but 
prepossessing, most of the town being oc- 
cupied by the artisan population, and there 
are but few public buildings. The princi- 
pal are the Town-hall, a splendid Corinthi- 
an edifice, and the Gothic Grammar-school. 
Some of the banks and the theatre are de- 
serving of notice. 

Wolverhampton, the next town of im- 
portance on our route, contains 68,000 in- 
habitants. This is one of the oldest towns 
in the county of Stafford, a monastery hav- 
ing been founded here as early as A.D. 659, 
by Wulfhere, the first Christian king of 
Mercia. Hotels, Star and Garter and 
Swan. This town is an important trading 
emporium, and presents a decidedly man- 
ufacturing aspect ; besides being the centre 
of the lock trade, tin and iron goods, papier- 
maché and japanned articles are manufact- 
ured, and there are also extensive chem- 
ical and galvanizing works. The Church 
of St. Peter, near the market-place, is the 
principal building of interest. It was be- 
gun during the reign of Edward III., but 
parts—the tower and consistory — were 
not completed until the end of the 15th 
century. Notice within the church the 
west window, dedicated to the memory of 
the late Duke of Wellington; also a stone 
pulpit, richly sculptured with a grotesque 
animal at the foot of the staircase, dating 
from 1480. The Exchange, Library, Thea- 
tre, St. George’s Hall, Agricultural Hall, 
and Market-hall are among the principal 
public buildings. An equestrian statuc 
of Prince Albert, by Thornycroft, occupies 
the centre of the market- place, where a 
Russian cannon formerly stood. The in- 
auguration was personally attended by 
Queen Victoria in November, 1866. 

Shrewsbury is a highly picturesque old 
town, with narrow, irregular streets and 
ancient buildings, and is surrounded on 
three sides by the Severn. It is about 100 
miles from Bristol, and contains a popula- 
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tion of 22,163. Hotels, Lion and George. 
Among the principal buildings are the 
Town-hall, the Market-house, the County 
Hall, the Church of the Holy Cross, and 
the Grammar-school, founded by Edward 
VI. There is a delightful promenade along 
the banks of the Severn called St. Chad's 
Walk, or the Quarry. The river is crossed 
by two fine bridges. Four miles from 
Shrewsbury, at Battle-field Church, is the 
spot where the famous battle took place 
between Hotspur and Henry IV. in 1403. 
The ruins of Haughmond Abbey, founded 
in 1100, should also be visited. 

The traveler will be well repaid by stop- 
ping a day at the ancient cathedral city of 
Chester. The Grosvenor Hotel, a beautiful 
house, finely situated in the centre of the 
city, is one of the best hotels in England. 
There are splendid stables, with good 
horses, belonging to the house. Chester 
is beautifully situated on an elevated bank 
of the River Dee. It is supposed to have 
been founded by the Romans. It is com- 
pletely surrounded by a wall of two miles 
in circuit, at present used as a promenade, 
from which a delightful view may be ob- 
tained. Many remains of Roman antiqui- 
ties have been dug up in the vicinity of 
Chester. Several Roman crypts have also 
been discovered under the houses of Ches- 
ter. One of these is situated under the es- 
tablishment of Roberts & Co., Watergate 
Street, wine merchants, and used by them 
as a wine-cellar. The date of the crypt is 
about 1180. Another may be seen under 
the house of Syrton & Groome. The great 
novelty of the town of Chester is its angu- 
lar-looking houses, with sidewalks for foot- 
passengers on their roofs; these are cov- 
ered with galleries, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the promenader from therain. At 
the cross-streets, however, you have to de- 
scend and ascend each time. The car- 
riage-way of the principal streets is sunk 
several feet below the original level. The 
Cathedral is a venerable structure. It 
was built on the site of an ancient Saxon 
monastery. It has been recently much 
restored, and well deserves a visit. The 
castle is the principal object of attraction. 
It was erected in the time of William the 
Conqueror: part of it is now used as an 
armory, barracks, and county jail. The 


armory contains a very large collection of 
modern fire-arms. 
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Eaton Hall, the residence of the Duke 
of Westminster, is a beautiful Gothic build- 
ing, three miles from Chester, and contains 
some magnificent paintings. : 

Chester is the centre of numerous im- 
portant lines of railways, the principal of 
which are the London and Northwestern, 
by which you reach London in less than 
six hours; and the Chester and Holyhead, 
eighty-four miles from the latter, which is 
connected with Dublin by powerful steam 
packets. By this road you cross the 7w- 
bular Bridge over the Menai Straits. 

Birkenhead, 15} miles distant from Ches- 
tar, has become within the last twenty 
years an important and flourishing sea- 
port town. Its population, which in 1831 
amounted to but 2599, had increased in 
1861 to 51,649. Handsome and extensive 
docks have been constructed, capable of 
receiving vessels of the largest class, and 
the line of quays extends for about ten 
miles. Being essentially a modern town, 
Birkenhead contajns few public buildings 
of interest ; the streets are regularly laid 
out, with solid, well-built houses, and Ham- 
ilton Square is as fine as any in the king- 
dom. To the northwest of the town is 
Birkenhead Park, consisting of 180 acrea 
of land, which has been entirely converted 
from swampy ground into most charming 
walks and drives at a cost of $600,000. 
Liverpool is reached from Birkenhead in 15 
minutes. Steamers leave from Monks’ Fer- 
ry on the arrival of trains ; and from Wood- 
side, stage every ten minutes. 

Liverpool, see Route No. 84. 


ROUTE No. 86. 

Derby to Manchester, via A 
Rowsley (Chatsworth Station), Buxton, and 
Stockport, by rail. Time to Stockport, 1 
hr. 40. min, 

At Ambergate Junction, reached 30 min- 
utes after leaving Derby, a line branches 
off to Matlock and Rowsley. 

Matlock, a watering-place of much in- 
terest, is situated on the Derwent River, 


Bows.Ley STATION. 


which fows through Matlock dale, in which 
the town is built. Rocks rise in many 
places perpendicularly from the water to a 
height of three hundred feet, while at 
others the banks are thickly lined with 
trees, through which most delightful walks 
may be taken; indeed, the superb scenery 
ef the neighborhood affords an additional 
attraction to the already much frequented 
mineral springs. There are numerous cav- 
erna in the vicinity, which, with the mines 
and petrifying wells, will repay a visit of 
several days. Of these caverns the Rut- 
land is the largest, and the Devonshire is 
remarkable for its flat roof and perpendic- 
ular sides. In the Sidemino is a grotto 
where crystullizations of calcareous spar 
of great beauty may be seen, while in the 
Speedwell mine are numberless stalactites 
and spars. The hotels of Matlock are Old 
and New Bath, Temple, and Walker's. 
From Matlock we proceed to Rowsley 
Station in order to visit Chatsworth. Stopat 
the Peacock Inn at Rowsley, a most lovely 
spot, where visitors will find every comfort 
and accommodation. Good post- horses 
and carriages are supplied in order to visit 
Chatsworth and Haddon Hall, and to make 
other excursions in the neighborhood. 
Chatsworth, the magnificent residence of 
the Duke of Devonshire. ‘This is consid- 
ered the finest place belonging to any pri- 
vate individual in the world, and is moet 
certainly the finest in England. William 
the Conqueror gave this vast domain to 
his natural son, William Peveril. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was purchased by Sir 
William Cavendish. The first Duke of 
Devonshire commenced the present build- 
ing in 1706. The park belonging to the 
palace comprises 2000 acres, in which, it is 
said, there are over 800 deer. The build- 
ing is of a quadrangular form, with an 
open coart in the middle, in the centre of 
which is a splendid fountain, with a statue 
of the god Arion seated on the back of a 
dolphin. The interior of the palace is 
adorned with every thing that untold 
wealth and refined taste could procure. 
Many of the rooms are hang with tapestry 
and ornamented with carvings, while all 
the pictures are gems of art. The en- 
trance-hall is a grotto of magnificent mar- 
Ble, filled with pictures and curiosities of 
the rarest value. The picture-gallery and 
the gallery of statuary contain many gems 
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by Titian, Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Wy- 
att. But the gardens and conservatory 
are the gems of the establishment. They 
were planned and laid out by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, of Crystal Palace notoriety, who 
was formerly a common gardener of the 
duke’s, and who received for his gardening 
a larger salary than the President of the 
United States. He married a niece of tho 
housekeeper’s, and received with her a for- 
tune of $100,000. The housekeeper’s sit- 
uation is one of considerable profit, as she 
often receives over $250 per day for show- 
ing visitors the establishment. Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined 13 years in 
the ancient tower that stands near the cn- 
trance of the palace. 

Haddon Hall, belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland, was erected in the beginning of 
the 14th century by one of the Vernons, 
the ‘‘ kings of the Peak.’’ The great hall, 
which is the Martindale Hall in Scott’s 
‘* Peveril of the Peak,” the Chapel, built 
in the time of Henry VI., and the Eagle 
Tower, are all very interesting. 

From Rowsley we arrive in 50 minutes 
at Buxton, situated in one of the most pict- 
uresque parts of Derbyshire. Buxton is 
said to have been famous for its baths since 
the time of the Romans; they are chiefly 
recommended for rheumatism and chronic 
gout, and are yearly visited by from 12,000 
to 14,000 visitors. The season is from June 
to October. The principal group of build- 
ings at Buxton is the Crescent, built by the 
Duke of Devonshire. It consists of three 
stories, the lower of which forms a colon- 
nade. The building is chiefly occupied by 
St. Ann's Hotel, an assembly room, library, 
and baths. St. Ann’s Hotel is the best in 
Buxton, where the traveler will find every 
accommodation. Stables are attached to 
the hotel to enable the visitor to make the 
numerous excursions in the neighborhood. 
Near the Crescent are the large stables of 
the Duke of Devonshire, said to be the 
finest in Europe, and erected at a cost of 
£120,000. Close by is the Old Hall, built 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury during the 
reign of Elizabeth, where Mary Queen of 
Scots was for some time kept in custody. 
Her apartments are still shown to visitors. 
Among the excursions from Buxton is 
that to Pool’s Hole, a cavern named after 
a celebrated robber who once occupied it. 
Diamond Hill, which takes its name from 
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beautiful specimens of quartz crystal found 
hero, is not far distant. The walk to Chee 
Tor should not be omitted: this is a mass 
of rocks three hundred feet high, overlook- 
ing the River Wye, from which a most 
glorious view may be obtained. 

Stockport, see Route No. 84. 

Manchester, sce Route No. 84. 


ROUTE No. 87. 

London to Dublin, via Rugby, Tamworth, 
Crewe, Chester, Bangor, and Holyhead, by 
the London and Northwestern Railway 
from Euston Square. Time, 16 hrs. 15 
min.; fare, £8 5s. 

Rugby, see Route No. 84. 

The town of Tamworth, which contains 
some 8000 inhabitants, is noted for its an- 
cient castle, which is situated on an artifi- 
cial height near the town. It was present- 
ed by William the Conqueror to Robert de 
Marmion, of Fontenoy, one of whose de- 
scendants Sir Walter Scott has immortal- 
ized. Sir Robert Peel represented Tam- 
worth in Parliament for a long time, and a 
fine statue of him, by Noble, stands in the 
market-place. The church aleo contains 
a monument to his memory. Hotels, Peel 
Arms and Whste Horse. 

Crewe, see Route No. 84, and Chester, 
see Route No. 87, are passed in succession. 

Leaving Chester by the Holyhead. Rail- 
way, and crossing the River Dee, we enter 
Wales, where the first station of impor- 
tance is Flint. This town is about 13 miles 
from Chester, and contains a population of 
8428. The inhabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in the coal and lead mines in the 
neighborhood, and large quantities of coal 
are shipped vearly to Liverpool and Ire- 
land. Flint Castle is situated on a rock 
jutting into the sea, and is now entirely in 
ruins; Richard II. was a prisoner here. 
Four miles from Flint we arrive at Holy- 
well, which derives its name from a spring 
called St. Winifred's Well. This far-famed 
well is deserving of a visit: its architect- 
ure is fine, and as a cold bath it is unequal- 
ed. Population of Holywell, 5885. Thir- 
teen miles distant is /hyl, a fashionable 
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watering-place, and one of the best bath- 
ing-places in Wales. It is situated at the 
entrance of the celebrated Vale of Clwyd, 
and from here Snowdon may be seen. Ho- 
tels, Parade and Belvoir. The ruins of 
Rhuddlan, built in 10135, lie just below the 
town, and present a magnificent appear- 
ance. Richard II. was brought here on 
his way to Flint Castle. The Choydian 
Hills rise left of Rhyl, crowned by the re- 
nowned range of British Posts. From 
Rhy] a branch line of railway runs to St. 
Asaph and Denbigh. St.Asaph is situated 
near the confluence of the Rivers Clwyd 
and Elwy. Hotel, Mostyn Arms. Popu- 
lation 2068. St. Asaph is generally visit- 
ed for its cathedral, which is very ancient, 
having been built us early xs 596 by St. 
Asaph, and made entirely of wood. It 
was rebuilt, however, in 1770, in the form 
of a cross, with a square tower at the in- 
tersection of the transepts and nave. The 
painted windows are very fine, resembling 
those of Tintern Abbey. There are sev- 
eral interesting tombs, among others that 
of Bishop Barrow, uncle of the celebrated 
Isaac Barrow. Continuing our route from 
St. Asaph, we reach Denitgh, eleven miles 
from Rhyl, which has a population of 5946. 
Hotels, Bull and Crown. This town lies 
on the side of a rocky eminence, the sum- 
mit of which is crowned by the ruins of a 
castle built during the reign of Edward [. 
This castle underwent a siege during the 
Parliamentary Wars, and after the resto- 
ration of Charles IT. was blown up with 
gunpowder. The prospect from the ruins 
is extensive and beautiful. Returning to 
Rhyl, and continuing along the main line, 
we pass, before reaching Abergele, the spot 
where the battle of Rhuddlan Marsh took 
place in 785. Abergele, 43 miles from 
Rhyl, contains a population of 8308, and is 
much frequented during the bathing sea- 
son. Hotel, Bee. The scenery in the 
neighborhood is magnificent. Two miles 
distant from the town is Cave Hill, or 
Cefnyr-Ogo, in which is a fine nataral 
cavern. The entrance somewhat resem- 
bles a Gothic arch; the interior is divided 
into two chambers by a wall of limestone : 
one of these is small, the other stretches 
far into the mountain. Stalactites sparkle 
on the roof and walls, and beautifally- 
formed stalagmites cover the ground. 
Near ly is the Welsh Thermopyle, the 
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pers of Cefn-Ogo. Here the Welsh de- 
feated Harold, and later slaughtered the 
troops of Henry II.; and here Richard IT. 
was betrayed by Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, into the power of Bolingbroke, 
and conveyed a prisoner to Flint Castle. 
Not far from the pass is Gwryck Castle, 
the seat of R. B. Hesketh, Esq., a vast pic- 
turesque building, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, which are liberally opened to vis- 
itors. British and Roman campe are also 
to be seen in the vicinity of Abergele. In 
August, 1868, a frightful railway accident 
ocearred near Abergele, when 33 persons 
were burned to death. The charred re- 
mains were interred in one common grave, 
from seven to eight feet square, in St. Mi- 
chael’s Church-yard. . Mrs. Hemans pass- 
ed many years of her life at Abergele. 
Cuacay is about eleven miles from Ab- 
etgele, and contains 2528 inhabitants. Ho- 
tels, Castle and Erskine Arms. Just before 
reaching the station the train passes over 
the celebrated Tubular Bridge, erected over 
the Conway by Stephenson in 1848. 
Though not so stupendous a structure as 
the Britannia Bridge, yet, being the first 
of the kind ever built, it is more interest- 
ing, regarded as the original invention, 
which is brought to perfection in the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, which may be considered as 
the triumph of engineering skill. The 
Coaway Bridge consists of two hollow 
rectangular tubes, placed side Ly side, for 
the up and down trains, each measuring 
400 feet, and weighing 1800 tons. The 
tubes are formed of wrought-iron plates, 
from half an inch to an inch in thickness 
(the thickest being in the centre), and are 
sustained in their position by the strength 
of their materials and the manner in which 
they are combined. 

The town of Conway was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls strengthened Ly twen- 
ty-four circular towers, which are still in 
good preservation. Conway Castle was 
bailt by Edward I. in 1284, to check the 
revolts of the Welsh, and is now the prop- 
esty of the Marquis of Hertford. The 
walls are of great thickness, defended by 
eight round towers. The great hall is 130 
feet in length; notice aleo a pretty Gothic 
wiadow in the King’s Chamber. In this 
castle in 1339 Richard II. agreed to resign 
bis crown to the Dake of Lancaster. In 
St. Mary’ s Church is the tomb of Nicholas 
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Hookes, whose futher had 41 children, and 
he himself was father of 27. A pleasant 
excursion may be made from Conway to 
the ruins of Gannock Castle. 

Llandudno, about 34 miles from Conway, 
has become, of late years, a great place of 
summer resort. It is situated on a prom- 
ontory between the Bays of Conway and 
Llandudno, and is protected from the north 
winds by a huge promontory called the 
Great Orme’s Head. Population 23816. 
Hotels, Adelphi, Queen's, and St. George's. 
The Great Orme’s Head is the favorite 
resort, the scenery from the promenade 
which skirts the margin of the mountain 
being very picturesque and beautiful. 

Continuing along the main line from 
Conway to Bangor, we pass Penmaen 
Mawr, the last ofthe Caernarvonshire range 
of mountains, whose summit is crowned by 
an extensive fortress. This mountain is 
1540 feet in height. 

is entered through a tunnel 3000 
feet in length. Hotcl, Penrhyn Arms. 
Population 6788. This is a cathedral 
town, and claims to be the oldest diocese 
in Wales, its cathedral having been found- 
ed by St. Deiniol in 550. This building, 
however, was burned by Owen Gwyndvwr, 
and the present edifice dates only from the 
fifteenth century. It contains the tombs 
of two Welsh princes. About a mile east 
of Bangor is Penrhyn Castle, the seat of 
Lord Penrhyn, owner of the famous Pen- 
rhyn Slate Quarries. The castle, open to 
the public on Fridays, contains many cu- 
rious articles in slate, and the fence round 
the park (seven miles) is entirely com- 
posed of that material. The quarries are 
situgted five miles up the River Ogwen. 
An inclined plane leads up to the edge of 
the mountain, where over two thousand 
persons are engaged in splitting the slates, 
which are then piled in thousands, under 
the name of duchesses, countesses, etc., 
accorling to the size. Seventy thousand 
tons arc shipped yearly from Port Pen- 
rhyn, and the receipts are about 750,000. 

The Menai Bridge, or Telford’s Suspen- 
sion Bridge, is about two miles from Ban- 
gor, and crosses the channel that separ- 
ates Anglesea from the mainland. It was 

built between the years 1819 and 1826, to 

complete the coach route to Holyhead, and 

is used for vehicles and foot passengers 

only. Itis 550 feet in length from pier to 
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pier, 20 feet broad, and 100 feet above the 
water at high tide. It is supported by 16 
chains, each 1715 feet long, and the total 
weight of iron is 650 tons. It is the lon- 
gest suspension bridge in England, but is 
exceeded by those at Freibourg, Bordeaux, 
and Pesth. This bridge presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, which is about a milo distant. 
This is constructed on the same principle 
as the bridge at Conway, but on a most 
stupendous scale, and is considered the 
greatest triumph of engineering skill in 
modern times; the sight of it alone is 
worth a visit to Wales. Here is a stu- 
pendous iron structure over 1500 feet in 
length, raised sufficiently high to allow 
ships with the loftiest masts to pass under- 
neath. It wus erected by Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, and cost $5,000,000; raising the 
Pyramids of Egypt did not require one 
half the genius or perseverance. It con- 
sists of a wrought-iron tube, made of plates 
riveted together, 1513 feet long, and wide 
enough for two lines of railway ; it stands 
104 feet above the water. Eighteen hun- 
dred men were employed for four years 
and a half. The tubes were first riveted 
together, floated out on pontoons, and then 
raised into their place by hydraulic press- 
es. The whole weight is over 11,000 tons. 
The bridge derives its name of Britannia 
from a rock in the middle of the stream, 
without which the erection of a pier would 
have been impossible,owing tothe strength 
of the current. The bridge lengthens 
about a foot during the summer heat. 
Proceeding along the main line, we 
reach Holyhead, 24 miles from Bangor. 
Population 6193. Hotel, Royal. Holy- 
head stands on Holy Island, which is sep- 
arated by a narrow strait from Anglesea, 
and derives its name from a monastery 
founded by St. Gybi in the sixth century. 
The principal buildings are the old church, 
which stands in the midst of a Roman 
camp, the assembly - rooms, baths, and 
light- house. The town has become of 
more importance of late years in conse- 
quence of its being the most convenient 
place of embarkation for Dublin. The dis- 
tance from Holyhead to Kingstown, the 
harbor of Dublin, is sixty-six miles, and 
the Channel is crossed in four hours and 
thirty minutes, average time. Three 
steam packets leave Holyhead daily in 
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connection with the express trains. The 
time occupied by the Irish mail convey- 
ance from London to Dublin is a little over 
twelve hours. A national Harbor of Ref- 
uge is being formed at Holyhead, which, 
when completed, will be one of the finest 
artificial harbors in the world. It is form- 
ed by a breakwater 5000 feet in length, 
with a pier 2000 feet extending from the 
opposite shore, thus inclosing 316 acres; it 
is three quarters of a mile long, and has a 
depth of six or seven fathoms at low water. 


ROUTE No. 88. 

Liverpool to Carlisle, via Freston, Lan- 
caster, Kendal, and Penrith, by the London 
and Northwestern Railway in 6 hrs. 15 
min. 

The first station of importance passed on 
our route is Wigan, where a branch line 
leads off to Manchester. This town is sit- 
uated on both sides of the River Douglas, 
and, although of very encient date,contains 
little of interest besides its churches, three 
in number, one of which (Parish Church) 
possesses a tower and chapel dating from 
Henry VIII., and an ancient cross called 
Mab's Cross, of which the following story 
is given in the genealogical history of 
Haigh: 

‘* Sir William Bradshaghe, 2d son to Sir 
John, was a great traveller and a souldger, 
and married to Mabel, daughter and sole 
heire of Hugh Norris de Haghe and Black- 
rode. 

‘““Of this Mabel is a story by tradition 
of undoubted verity, that in Sir William 
Bradshaghe’s absence (being 10 yeares 
away in the wares) she married a Welch 
knight. Sir William retorninge from the 
wares, came in a Palmer’s habit amongst 
the poore to Haghe, who when she saw and 
congetringe that he favoured her former 
husband, wept, for which the kt. chase- 
ticed her, at wich Sir William went and 
made himselfe knownc to his tenantes, 
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in wich space the kt. fled. But neare to 
Newton Parke Sir William overtooke him 
and alue him. The saide Dame Mabell 
was enjoyned by her confessor to doe pen- 
ances by going onest every week barefout 
and barelegged to a crosse ner Wigan from 
the Haghe wilest she lived, and is called 
Mabb to this day.’’ , 

Haigh Hall, the ancient seat of the Brad- 
' ghaws, lies 24 miles north of Wigan, and is 
now possessed by the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. A window once existed here 
on which the whole of the legend given 
above was painted, and which is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott in his introduction to 
“The Betrothed.’’ Here is one of the 
finest private libraries in England, con- 
taining many rare works and numbering 
50,000 volumes. Among other objects of 
interest in the vicinity of Wigan is ‘‘ The 
Meadows,”’ an ancient house dating from 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the Afanor 
House, where Prince Charles Edward was 
concealed for two days in 1745. 

Preston, 25 minutes from Wigan, is most 
beantifully situated on the summit of a 
ridge running parallel with the banks of 
the Ribble, and commands a view of a large 
expanse of country. Its commanding sit- 
uation, as well as the important part always 
taken by the town in the county annals, 
has given it the high-sounding title of 
‘Proud Preston.” Some believe this city 
to be the Rhigodunum of Ptolemy; it is 
certainly a place of great antiquity. Un- 
der the Saxons it was called Amounder- 
ness, and a Mote Hall was constructed. 
Preston was formerly the capital of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; from the reign of 
Henry I. to that of Charles II. it received 
no less than fifteen charters; it reached 
its greatest glory, however, in the 18th 
century, when it was the great rendezvous 
of society and fashion. After the intro- 
duction of spinning in 1777, by which the 
population has increased from 6000 to near- 
ly 90,000, the bean monde gradually made 
way for the manufacturing element, and 
it is now one of the principal seats of cot- 
ton manufacture. There are upward of 78 
mills, giving employment to nearly 26,000 
persons. There are 1,652,668 spindles and 
50,608 looms. The Town-hall, situated 
in the market-place, is a fine Early English 
building, designed by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
The charches, four Protestant and six Cath- 
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olic, are mostly of modern construction. 
Preston possesses three very fine parks, the 
approach to the largest of which is through 
an avenue of lime-trees 170 years old. 
Hotels, Victoria and Bull. 

Lancaster, 231 miles from London, ia 
chiefly noted for its castle, once a magnifi- 
cent structure. The town is beautifully 
situated on the south bank of the River 
Lune, near its mouth. It is of very an- 
cient origin, having once been a Roman 
station. William the Conqueror gave it 
to Roger de Poictou. John of Gaunt built 
its castle. The first Earl of Lancaster was 
created in 1266. John of Gaunt, fourth son 
of Edward III., having married Blanche, 
the Duke of Lancaster's daughter, suc- 
ceeded to the title. His son, Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby and Duke of 
Hereford, after his father’s death, became 
Duke of Lancaster, and finally king in 
1399, since which time this duchy has been 
associated with royal dignity. The town 
received its first charter from King John, 
and is noted for the manner in which it 
espoused the cause of the Royalists during 
the Parliamentary War; also for its par- 
ticipancy in the ‘‘ War of the Roses’’ be- 
tween York and Lancaster. The castle 
stands on the summit of a hill, and is now 
used as a county jail. Principal hotels aro 
King’s Arms and Royal Oak. Population 
20,000. This city now gives the title of 
duke to the Prince of Wales. Passing Ox- 
enholme, the junction for Kendal and Win- 
dermere, we reach 

Penrith, about 52 miles distant from 
Lancaster. Population 7189. Hotels, 
New Crown and George. The ruins of 
the castle, which overlook this town, are 
exceedingly romantic. This was for a 
long time the residence of Richard IIT. In 
the burying-ground of 8t. Andrew’s Church 
there is a curious monument called the Gi- 
ant’s Grave. It consists of two stone pil- 
lars eleven feet high, standing one at each 
end of a grave fifteen feet in length. Be- 
tween them are four stones covered with 
unintelligible carvings. Another stone, 
called the Giant's Thumb, stands close by. 
Nearly two miles from Penrith are the 
ruins of Brougham Castle, supposed to 
have been formerly the site of a Roman 
station, coins and other antiquities having 
been discovered here. Brougham Hall, 
the seat of Lord Brougham, and a fine, pic- 
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turesque building, is but a short distance 
from the castle. About a mile and a half 
from Penrith is King Arthur's Round Ta- 
ble, a circular area more than twenty yards 
in diameter. 

‘+ He pass'd red Penrith's Table Round, 

For feats of chivalry renowned ; 

Left Mayborough’s mound and stones of 

power, 

By Druids raised in magic hour, 

And traced the Euamont's winding way, 

‘Till Ulfo's lake behind him lay.” 

Bridal of Triermain. 

Visit also ‘Long Meg and her Daugh- 
ters.” They are about six miles from Pen- 
rith, and are considered some of the finest 
relics of antiquity. They form a circle of 
sixty-seven stones, many of them ten feet 
in height. Long Meg, a square column 
of red freestone, is eighteen feet high and 
fifteen feet in circumference. The whole 
circle is 8350 yards in circumference. The 
neighborhood of Penrith is noted for the 
numerous country-seats of England’s no- 
bility and gentry. 

For excursions from Penrith, see Route 
No. 89. 

Sixty-nine miles from Lancaster is the 
ancient town of Curlisle, which contains 
28,000 inhabitants. The principal hotel is 
the Station. It is a place of considerable 
manufacturing importance; contains an 
ancient castle, partly in ruins. the erection 
of which is attributed to William Rufus. 
This city was taken by King David, and 
was afterward besieged by Robert Bruce. 
It nobly held out for Charles I., and suf- 
fered much in consequence. The princi- 
pal objects of interest are the remains of 
the old castle, the cathedral—parts of which 
are Saxon—and the court-house. Hotels, 
County and Royal, 

From Carlisle the traveler may continue 
on to Dumfries, fifty minutes by rail from 
the former city. This town, in addition to 
the monument erected over the grave of 
Burns in St. Michael's Church, contains 
the house where he died, and where his 
widow resided over thirty years. From 
here you can visit Caerlaveroch Castle, 
Drumlanrig Castle—the residence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch—Includen House, and 
New Abbey. 
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ROUTE No. 89. 

The English Lake District. 

Leaving Lancaster by the Lancaster and 
Carlisle Railway, and passing through 
Carnforth and Milnthorpe Stations, we 
reach Oxenholme Junction, nineteen miles 
from Lancaster, where a branch line turns 
off to Kenda] and Windermere. 

Kendal is but one mile and a half dis- 
tant from the junction. Hotels, King's 
Arms and Commercial. Population 12,000. 
This is chiefly a manufacturing town, car- 
pets, linseys, blankets, combs, cards, etc., 
being the principal articles produced. The 
church and castle are the principal objects 
of interest. The former is a large, nearly 
square building, of a mixed architectural 
character; in one of the aisles, which are 
of great breadth, notice a helmet which be- 
longed to the famous Major Philipson 
(Robin the Devil) of Belle Isle, who rode 
armed into this church during divine serv- 
ice to capture the person of Colonel Briggs, 
of Cromwell's army. The Philipsons 
were a family of note, who in the time of 
the Parliamentary Wars took the side of 
the king. Major Philipson, while at his 
brother’s house on Belle Isle, was besieged 
there during eight months by Colonel 
Briggs, but held out with great gallantry 
until his brother was able to march to his 
relief and raise the siege. He then in his 
turn made a daring attempt on the life of 
Colonel Briggs, which was frustrated, how- 
ever, by that officer's absence from the 
church. Sir Walter Scott makes a similar 
incident occur in ‘‘ Rokeby :” 


‘¢ The outmost crowd have heard a sound, 
Like horge‘s hoof on hardened ground ; 
Nearer it came, and yet more near— 
The very death'x-men paused to hear. 
*Tia in the church-yard now—the tread 
Hath waked the dwelling of the dead ! 
Freeh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
Return the tramp in varied tone, 

All cyes upon the gateway hung, 

When through the Gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman armed, at headlong speed— 
Sable his cloak, hia plume, his steed. 
Fire from the flinty floor was spurned, 
The vaults unwonted clan returned. 
One instant's glance around he threw, 
From saddlebow his pistol drew ; 
Grimly determined was his look, 

His charger with his spurs he struck— 
All scattered backward as he came, 

For all knew Bertram Rielogham. 
Three bounds that noble courser gave: 
‘The first has reached the central nave; 
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The second clear’d the chancel wide; 
The third he was at Wycliffe's side. : 
e e ‘ 


While yet the smoke the deed conceals, 
Bertram his ready charger #wheels—. 
But floundered on the pavement floor 
The steed, and down the rider bore— 
And, bursting in the headlong sway, 
The faithless saddle-girths gave way. 

* fwas while he toil'd him to be freed, 
And with the rein to raise hia steed, 
That from amazement's iron trance— 
All Wycliffe’s soldiers waked at once.” 


The ruins of the castle, which consist of 
four dismantled towers with portions of the 
surrounding walls, stand about one quar- 
ter of a mile from the town. The date 
of the castle’s construction is assigned 
to the 12th or 13th centuries, but little 
is known of its history; it is surrounded 
by a moat cut ont of the limestone, on the 
northern side of which are the remains of 
an ancient outwork. Of the whole, the 
round tower is in the best state of preser- 
vation, and was evidently the strongest 
part of the building. This castle was the 
birthplace of Catharine Parr. The Barony 
of Kendal was at one time the property of 
Ivo de Taillebois, who came to England 
with William the Conqueror, and who by 
marriage with Lucy, sister of the Saxon 
Farls Edwin and Morcar, obtained posses- 
sion of these lands. In 1334, however, 
the Larony became extinct from the failure 
of male heirs, and, after having been cori- 
ferred by successive monarchs either on 
their relatives or favorites, the title has 
lain dormant since the death of Madame 
Von Schulemberg, who was created Dach- 
ess of Kendal by George II. The last de- 
scendant of the Taillebois’, the once proud 
possessors of these lands, died in 1863, a 
paoper in the Shrewsbury workhouse. 
The line of the fosse of a Roinan station, once 
existing at Kendal, may still be traced about 
a mile below the town; many altars, inscrip- 
tions, and other Roman antiquities, have 
been found near it and placed in the town 
museum. Opposite the castle, on the other 
side of the River Trent, is a circular emi- 
nence, believed to be a Saxon place for the 
administration of justice; it is surrounded 
by a moat, and is called Castlebrow Hill. 

the summit is an obelisk, erected in 
commemoration of the Revolution of 1688. 

In the neighborhood of Kendal is Sizergh 
Hall, an ancient stronghold, with an old 
tower sixty fect high, still entire; in the cor- 
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ners are closets for watchmen, with oblique 
apertures in the walls, The principal bed- 
room in this mansion is called the Queen's 
Room, from having been occupied by Cath= 
arine Parr after the death of Lord Burgh, 
and before her marriage with Lord Lati- 
mer. The room is hung with Gobelin tap- 
estry, and contains a magnificent counter- 
pane and toilet-cover, the work of the 
queen. 

The grounds of Levens Hall, an an- 
cient seat of the Howards, five miles south 
of Kendal, were laid out by Beaumont, the 
same who designed the Hampton Court 
gardens; here are some yews two hundred 
years old. Within the house are portraits 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, while 
in the dining-room the decorations and 
carvings, said to have been made at a cost 
of $15,000, will well repay inspection. 

There are trains from Kendal to Winder- 
mere eight times a day; time, 20 minutes, 


The town of Windermere itself is a mere 
railway station, and travelers had better 
proceed at once to Bowness. This town is 
situated on the Windermere, the queen of 
allthe Cumberland lakes; omnibuses await 
the arrival of each train. Principal hotels 
are the Royal, a capital house, admirably 
managed by its proprietress, Mrs. Scott; 
and Scott's Old England Ilotel, on Bowness 
Bay, a fine house, well-managed by Mr. 
Richards. The church of Bowness is an 
ancient building, dedicated to St. Martin, 
and containing some objects of interest, 
among others a stained-glass window, be- 
lieved to have belonged to Furness Abbey. 
It is divided into three compartments, two 
representing the Crucifixion, and the third 
St. George and the Dragon, with the arms 
of France and England above. Under- 
neath is a group of monks, whose names 
are written on scrolls. 

From Bowness a coach runs daily from 
Ferry Inn, on the opposite side of the lake, 
reached by ferry-boat in one quarter of an 
hour, to Coniston, distance ten miles, whence 
the rail may be taken to visit Furness 
Abhey (see Route No. 90); also a coach 
to Patterdale for Ullswater, ten miles; 
steamers every two hours to Waterhead 
for Ambleside and to Lakeside, at the foot 
of the lake. The lake is about ten miles 
in length, and its greatest breadth two 
miles. The scenery, though it has less 
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wildness and grandeur than some of the 
other lakes, is very lovely. The margin 
is thickly wooded; cottages and villas 
peep from beneath the trees, giving an air 
of domestic beauty to the scene. The sur- 
face of the lake is studded with numerous 
islands, the largest of which, Belle Isle, or 
Curwen’s Island, lies nearly opposite Bow- 
ness. It consists of about thirty acres, in 
the centre of which the mansion is situated ; 
the grounds alone are open to visitors. 
This island, as already mentioned in rela- 
tion to the church at Kendal, was a royal 
stronghold during the Parliamentary Wars, 
belonging to the Philipson family. 

Steamers leaving Bowness for Lakeside 
first touch at the ferry, at a short distance 
from which is a summer-house, belonging 
to the owner of Belle Isle, called the Sta- 
tion, the windows of which are filled with 
different colored glasses, producing a most 
curious effect. Storrs Hall, a fine mansion 
situated on a promontory to the left, is the 
property of the Rev. T.Stamforth. This 
building was erected by Sir John Legard, 
and during the proprietorship of Mr. Bolton, 
in 1825, was visited by Canning, Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Professor Wil- 
son (Christopher North). A brilliant re- 
gatta then took place, over which the Pro- 
fessor presided, with the title (given by Mr. 
Canning) of “‘ Admiral of the Lake.”’? Mr. 
Bolton made here a fine collection of paint- 
ings, which can not, however, be visited 
during the residence of the owner. At 
Newby Bridge, reached after passing the 
islands of Ling Holm, Silver Holm, and 
Blake Holm, the River Leven enters the 
lake. Lakeside is reached one mile farther 
on. 
In proceeding up the lake from Bowness 
to Waterhead the tourist enjoys much 
finer scenery. Calgarth, formerly the resi- 
dence of Dr. Watson, author of the “ Apol- 
ogy for the Bible,”’ is passed before the 
steamer stops at Low Wood to take up pas- 
sengers from the hotel at that place. 
Wray Castle, built to resemble a feudal 
fortress of the Middle Ages, with the ex- 
ception of moat and rampart, is next pass- 
ed. We then see to the right Dove’s Nest, 
the residence for one summer of Mrs. 
Hemans, and of which she gives the fol- 
lowing description in one of her letters: 

‘* The house was originally meant for a 
small villa, though it has long passed into 
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the hands of farmers, and there is in con- 
sequence an air of neglect about the little 
demesne which does not at all approach des- 
olation, and yet gives it something of touch- 
ing interest. You see every where traces 
of love and care beginning to be effaced— 
rose-trees spreading into wildness—laurels 
darkening the windows with too luxuriant 
branches; and I can not help saying to 
myself, ‘ Perhaps some heart like my own 
in its feelings and sufferings has here 
sought refuge and repose.’ The ground is 
laid out in rather an antiquated style: 
which, now that nature is beginning to re- 
claim it from art, I do not at all dislike. 
There is a little grassy terrace immediate- 
ly under the window, descending to a small 
court, with a circular grass-plot, on which 
grows one tall white-rose tree. You can 
not imagine how much I delight in that 
fair, solitary, noglected-looking tree. I 
am writing to you from an old-fashioned 
alcove in the little garden, around which 
the sweetbrier and the rose-tree have com- 
pletely run wild; and I look down from it 
upon lovely Winandermere, which seems 
at this moment even like another sky, so 
truly is every summer cloud and tint of 
azure pictured in its transparent mirror. 
* * * * * * 


‘““T am so delighted with the spot that I 
scarcely know how I shall leave it. The 
situation is one of the deepest retirement ; 
but the bright lake before me, with all its 
fairy barks and sails, glancing like ‘things 
of life’ over its blue water, prevents the 
solitude from being overshadowed by any 
thing like sadness.”’ 

Waterhead is the port of Ambleside, to 
which town the distance is one mile and a 
quarter; and omnibuses are in waiting at 
the landing to convey tourists either there 
or to Grasmere. 


Ambleside. The principal hotel here is 
the Salutation, admirably conducted by its 
proprietor, Mr. Taylor, who has every re- 
quirement the traveler can wish for. This 
first-class house has been established up- 
wards of two centuries, and has recently 
been much enlarged. ‘The mountain scen- 
ery of Ambleside is very fine. Wansfell, 
rendered famous by Wordsworth, rises be- 
hind the town, and should be ascended by 
those desirous of gaining a fine view of 
this most beautiful country. A visit should 
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also be made to the fine waterfall Stock 
Ghyll Force,which, from the spot where the 
water first commences to fall to the bottom, 
measures 160 feet; it is broken, however, 
at intervals into small falls, the largest of 
which is about thirty feet in height. Ponies 
or donkeys may be hired in the town for this 
excursion. There are numerous beautiful 
walks in the neighborhood of Ambleside, 
of which perhaps the most interesting is to 
Rydal Moant and Rydal Hall. The latter 
is visited on account of two fine waterfalls 
situated in the grounds, to which access is 
obtained by application to the gardener, 
who lives opposite the entrance to the hall. 
A small stream runs through a thickly 
wooded valley above the hall, and forms a 
succession of cascades, and two fine falls, 
called the upper and lower; the latter is 
perhaps the most admired, and is seen from 
a summer-house situated in the grounds. 
Rydal Mount, the residence for thirty 
years of the poet Wordsworth, is entered 
Ly a gutc on the left, a little above the en- 
trance to the hall. The house is very sim- 
ple, bat the view it commands over the 
Rothay Valley and Windermere is most 
beantifal. In the grounds are many hollies 
planted by the poet, who died here April 
33, 1850, at the advanced age of eighty. 
From a summer-house in the grounds a fine 
view may he obtained of Rydal Water, 
one of the loveliest lakes in this district, 
although not more than a mile around. It 
is reached in a few moments from Rydal 
Hall, and may be passed en route for Gras- 
mere, lovely spot four miles distant from 
Ambleside. Hotels, Prince of Wales and 
lake (Town-End). Grasmere Lake, with 
its solitary island, is situated in a hollow, 
around which high and wooded mountains 
raise their heads—it is one mile in length, 
and three quarters in width. At Town-End 
is the house inhabited by Wordsworth from 
1799 to 1808, then called the Dove and Q)- 
ive-bough, and referred to in the ‘‘ Wag- 
oner;’’ it was later the abode of De Quin- 
cey. The church of Grasmere should be 
visited by those desirous of seeing the 
last resting-place of Wordsworth, who lies 
baried in the church-yard. The spot is 
marked by a plain blue slate flag, with the 
names ‘‘ William Wordsworth” and ‘“‘ Mary 
Wordsworth,’ his widow, upon it. The 
tomb of Hartley Coleridge, son of S. T. 
Coleridge, lies just back of those of the 
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Wordsworths. asdale, one mile from 
Grasmere, may be visited on account of 
Easdale Force, a fine cascade which falls 
over a steep ledge of rocks above Easdale, 
and which is formed by a stream issuing 
from Easdale Tarn. 

On the old road between Ambleside and 
Grasmere the famous Wis/ing-Gate, which 
forms the subject of one of Wordsworth's 
lyrics, is passed. The name has been given 
it from the belief which has existed since 
most ancient times that all wishes formed 
here have a happy issue: 


** Hope rules a land forever green $ 
All powers that eerve the bright-eyed queen 
Are confident and gay ; 
Clonds at her bidding disappear; 
Polnts she to aught °—the bliss draws near, 
And fancy emooths the way. 


‘Not such the land of Wishes—there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless praycr, 
And thoughts with things at etrifc ; 
Yet how forlo:n—should ye depart, 
Ye superstitions of the heart— 
liow poor were human life! 


‘* When magic lore abjured its might, 
Ye did not forfeit one dear right, 
One tender claim abate; .. 
Witness this symbol of your sway, 
Surviving near the public way— 
‘rhe rustic Wishing-Gate 
% ® e ® a ° e e 
“ Smile if thou wilt, but not in scorn, 
lf come, by ceaseless pains outworn, 
Here crave an easier lot ; 
If some have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true 
With firmer, holier knot. 


* And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevocable past, 
Some penitent sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 
While trickles from his downcast eyo 
No unavailing tear. 


Ihe worldling, pining to be freed 
From turmoil, who would turn or epecd 
The current of his fate, 
Might stop before this favored scene 
‘At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-Gate." 


An excursion may be made from Amble- 
side to the Langdale Pikes, occupying five 
or six hours (18 miles), Leaving Amble- 
side by car, the road passes through Clap- 
persgate, and turning to the right follows 
the course of the Brathay River until Skel- 
with Force, a fine waterfall twenty feet in 
height, is reached. The valleys of Great 
and Little Langdale are scparated by Liny- 
moor Fell. They diverge from the village 
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of Elterwater, the road to the right being 
the one to Great Langdale. Elterwater 
Lake, near which some powder-mills afford 
a most picturesque appearance, is passed ; 
and Millbeck,where a short detour may be 
made to visit Dungeon Ghyll Force. This 
is a fall formed by a stream which rushes 
violently through a dark mountain fissure, 
over which a curious natural bridge has 
been made by a falling rock wedged be- 
tween the sides of the mountains, over 
which none but people of strong nerves 
should attempt to pass. The gorge from 
which this stream flows separates the Lang- 
dale Pikes. The higher of these, but the 
most easy of ascent, is called Harrison 
Stickle, and the lower Pike o’ Stickle. The 
views commanded from the summit of these 
two mountains are most beautiful. 

Blea Tarn is reached by a steep road 
from Langdale; it would be as well to 
make a separate excursion here from Am- 
bleside, as the great beauty of the place 
is seen on the approach from that side, 
while the finest view of the Langdale Pikes 
is also obtained in the routs described 
above. 

Troutbeck should also be visited from 
Ambleside by way of Low Wood. This is 
a small and straggling village, picturesque- 
ly situated, in which some of the houses 
are built with high-walled court-yards, nec- 
essary in olden times as means of defense. 
The great Roman road, High Street, which 
ran along the tops of the heights to the 
right, may still be easily traced, and the 
ascent of the elevation should be made by 
all those interested in remains which mark 
the site of the Roman occupation. 

The route from Troutbeck to Low Wood 
is thus described by Professor Wilson : 

‘‘There is not such another splendid 
prospect in all England as the view of 
Windermere from the road leading from 
Troutbeck to Low Wood. The lake has 
much the character of a river without los- 
ing its own. The islands are seen almost 
all lying together in a cluster; below which 
all is loveliness and beauty ; above,all maj- 
esty and grandeur. Bold or gentle prom- 
ontories break all the banks into frequent 

\ bays, seldom without a cottage or cottages 
Fembowered in trees; and while the whole 
lowndscape is of a sylvan kind, parts of it 

“e so laden with woods that you see only 
smare and there a wreath of smoke, but no 
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houses, and could almost believe that you 
are gazing on the primeval forests.’’ 

Coniston may be reached by coach either 
from Bowness or Ambleside. A coach leaves 
the Ferry Inn opposite Bowness daily for 
Coniston ; distance, 10 miles. The views 
along this route are of unsurpassed beauty, 
taking in the upper end of Windermere, 
and the mountain of Helvellyn and the 
Langdale Pikes. 

Coniston. . Hotels, Waterhead and Lake 
Bank. Coniston Lake is six miles in length 
and three quarters of a mile in width, 
and lies about five miles west of Winder- 
mere. The tour of the lake is made by a 
steam-gondola two or three times a day; 
an excursion to the southern end and back 
requiring about an hour and a half. After 
G6 P.M. this gondola may be engaged for 
private excursions at a cost of fifteen shil- 
lings. The scenery along the banks is ev- 
ery where beautiful, but that of the north- 
ern part is perhaps the most imposing. 
Coniston Old Man is well seen from the 
water; this mountain rises to a height of 
2682 feet, and derives its name from a 
pile of stones on the summit —the word 
‘‘man” being the provincial name for all 
such accumulations of stones on the tops 
of hills. The ascent of the mountain 
from Coniston will occupy two hours—the 
charge for a pony being about five shil- 
lings. The views throughout the ascent 
are most beautiful; to the south the estu- 
aries of the Leven, Kent, and Duddon may 
be seen, and in clear weather the sea-view 
embraces the Isle of Man. Snowdon is 
also sometimes perceptible from the sum- 
mit. The mountain is chiefly composed 
of fine roofing-slate, and there are several 
large quarries for its excavation, besides 
some valuable copper mines. The slates are 
carried down the lake in boats, and then 
conveyed by carts to Ulverston. There are 
three tarns upon the Old Man, viz., Levens 
Water, the largest and most beautiful in 
form and position, one mile in circumfer- 
ence; Gates Water, passed by those mak- 
ing the ascent from Torver—this tarn pos- 
sesses a very wild character, being over- 
hung on three sides by lofty precipices, and 
on the fourth with banks covered with an 
accumulation of fallen rocks; Low Water, 
notwithstanding its name, is the highest of 
the tarns: the Old Man is erected on a prec- 
ipice overhanging its depths, 
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A cosch leaves Bowness every morning 
for Keswick, returning the same day, passing 
throogh Ambleside, Grasmere, and Thirl- 
mere; the drive is beautiful. 

Thirimere is a small village, situated at 
a short distance from a lake of the same 
name, which is three miles in length, pat: 
seareely more than a quarter of a mile in | 
width at its widest point. The beauties | 
of this piece of water are better seen from 
the opposite side to that taken by the high- 
Tosd. 

Kesxick is situated at the bottom of 
Derwentwater Lake, almost directly under 
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Derwentuater is about 400 yards from 
Keswick. Here boats may be hired for 
excursions on the lake, which is about three 
miles in length and one in width: it is 
best seen by driving around it; distance, 
10 miles. There are three islands, viz., 
Derwent Island, St. Herbert's Island, and 
| Lord’s Island. The first is the nearest to 
Keswick, and is about six acres in extent : 
it was formerly a dependency of Fountains 
Abbey, but now belongs to H. Marshall, 
Esq.,who allows the grounds to be visited 
in the absence of the family. St. Herbert's 
Island is believed to have been the resi- 


Skiddaw. Hotels, Keswick and Royal Oak. | dence of St. Herbert, the remains of whose 
This town is chiefly noted for its manufact- : hermitage, consisting of an oratory and a 
ure of lead-pencils, the number produced | cell, are still to be seen. According to 
weekly being about 250,000, or 18,000,000 | Bede, the hermit left this cell but once a 
ayer. Keswick was for many years the | year to visit St. Cuthbert, until his death, 


residence of Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet | 
laureate. Greta Hall, beautifully situ- 
ated on the Greta River, about half a mile | 
from the town, was the poet's place of abode, 
where he remained until his death in 1842, 
and where Coleridge resided with him for | 
nearly four years. Southey is buried in 


A.D.687. Pilgrimages were made and relig- 
ious services were celebrated on the island 
until the end of the 14th century. Lord's 
Island derives its name from having been 
the former residence of the Earls of Der- 
wentwater ; it is believed to have first been 
a peninsula, which, after the erection of 


the parish church-yard of Crosthwaite ; with- ' the earl’s mansion, was separated from the 


m the charch is a recumbent figure ‘of the 
poet by Lough, said to be a very good like- 
ness. The following epitaph was composed 
by Wordsworth : 


“Ye vales and hills, whose beanty hither drew 
The poet's steps, and fixed him here, on you 
lis eyea have closed! And ye, loved boo 


_ more 
Shall Scuthey feed npon your precious lore: 
To works that ne‘er shall forfeit their renown, 
Adding immortal labors of his own— 
Whether he traced hiatoric truth, with zeal 
For the State’a guidance or the Chureh's weal, 
Or fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
laformed his pen, or wisdom of the heart, 
Or jadgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind, 
By reverence fur the rights of all mankind, 
Wide were his aims; yet in no haman breast 
Could private feelings find a holfer nest. 
lita joys, his gifts, have vanished like a cloud 
From an aa 8 top; but he to heaven was 
vowed 
eas a life long and pure; and Christian 
aith 


calmed in his soul the fear of change and 
death.” 


Friar’s Crag, a promontory on the east- 
ema shore of Lake Derwentwater, was the 
point generally reached by the poet in his 
daily walk; and Walla Crag, about two 
miles from Keswick, an elevation whence 
a fine view may be obtained, was always a 
station to which he took his guests. 


mainland by a deep fosse, which was span- 
ned by a drawbridge. The island is now 
completely deserted. 

In driving around the lake, Barrow House, 
in the grounds of which is the Barrow Fall, 
is first passed. This is a fine cascade 120 


0 | feetin height. The fall is reached through 


the garden of Lodore Inn, one mile from 
Barrow House; the descent of water is 
through a chasm formed by Shephcrd’s 
and Gonder crags, the sides of which are 
thickly wooded. Southey gives the fol- 
lowing humorous and graphic description 
of the fall: 


‘tTIow coes the water come down at Lodore? 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling; 
Now smoking and frothing, 
In tumult and wrath in. 
It hastens along, conflictingiy strong ; 
Now striking and raging, as it a war waging, 
Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, ~ 
Eddying and whisking, 
Sporting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting 
’ Around and around ; 
Collecting, dixjecting 
With endless rebound ; 
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Smiting and fighting— 

A sight to delight in; 

Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with Its sound. 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions forever are blending. 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar— 
And in this way the water comes down at 

Lodore." 


Continuing round the lake, Borrowdale 
Hotel is passed one-half mile from Lodore. 
Borrowdale Valley, through which the Der- 
went River, sometimes called Borrowdale 
Beck, takes its course, is one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the Lake district. 
Grange, situated in the valley, is 80 named 
from having been the spot where the monks 
of Furness stored their corn. Castle Crag 
rises in the centre of the gorge, and is be- 
lieved to have been the site of a fortress 
built by the Romans to command the Bor- 
rowdale Pass. Although this stronghold 
is said to have been garrisoned by the 
monks of Furness as late as the 16th cent- 
ury, no traces of it now remain, but the 
ascent of the eminence may be made for 
the fine view it commands of the valley. 
The Boulder or Bowder Stone lies nearly 
opposite the crag ; it was transported here 
in an early geological period by a glacier, 
and measures 62 feet in length by 36 in 
height; the weight is about two thousand 
tons. 

Bassenthwaite Lake, four miles in length, 
and in its widest parts one in breadth, lies 
about three miles northeast of Keswick. Its 
banks are richly wooded, and although per- 
haps not possessing the variety of scenery 
to be seen at Derwentwater, its beauties 
will well repay a visit. 

In leaving Keswick the tourist may go 
by rail either to Cockermouth or Penrith, 
for which places trains leave five times 
daily ; to Cockermouth 13 miles, to Penrith 
18 miles. Coaches also run three times a 
day to Windermere Station through Am- 
bleside and Grasmere. 

The tour of Lake Ullswater had better 
be made from Penrith (see Route No. 88), 
or the rail may be taken from Keswick to 
Troutbeck Station, and thence by rail to 
Patterdale. If going by the former route, 
take the coach which leaves Penrith Sta- 
tion every morning at 9 A.M., arriving at 
Pooley Bridge Landing in one hour. Here 
you embark on a small steam-yacht, which 
makes the tour of the lake in two hours, 
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enabling a return to Penrith Station by 
one o'clock. 

About a mile and a half from Penrith, on 
the road to Pooley Bridge, Keng Arthur's 
Round Table and Mayborough are passed. 
The former is a circular plateau surround- 
ed by a moat, to which there are two ap- 
proaches. The object for which it was 
constructed is unknown, as the moat would 
negative its use as a tilting-ground, while it 
is too small for tournaments; it may possi- 
bly have been designed for exhibitions of 
the holmegang, or duel of the girdle, in which 
the combatants were fastened together by 
a girdle around the waist, and then allowed 
to give their knives fall play. 3Ifayborough 
lies near the Round Table, but on the op- 
posite side of the road. It consists of a 
circular inclosure, formed by a wall of 
rounded stones, 16 feet in height; the in- 
closed space is about 100 yards in diameter, 
in the centre of which stands a large stone, 
and the whole is now encircled by trees. 
This is believed to have served either as 
a Druidical temple or as a court of justice. 

Eden Hall, four wiles from Penrith, is a 
fine mansion, built in 1824, and containing 
some good pictures. Here is an old enam- 
eled drinking-giass, preserved with great 
care, which, according to tradition, was 
seized by the butler one day at St. Cutb- 
bert's Well in the park, where he surprised 
a party of dancing fairies. He easily ob- 
tained possession of the glass, which lay 
on the brink of the well; and after a vain 
effort to recover it, the fairics flew away 
singing— 

‘Tf that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Eden Hall.” 
The glass is a beautiful specimen of Ori- 
ental workmanship, and is kept in a case 
dating from the time of Henry V. Long- 
fellow’s translation of a German ballad, 
called “The Luck of Eden Hall,” will be 
remembered by most of our readers. With- 
in the park is an old church, with a tower 
dating from 1450; there are some interest- 
ing monuments in the chancel of all the 
Musgrave baronets, beginning with thesec-_, 
ond baronet, Sir Philip. From Eden Hall 
the road to Kirkoswald passes through Long 
Meg and her Daughters (Route No.88). The 
castle of Kirkoswald, the ancient residence 
of the Lords of Melton, from whom it de- 
scended to the Dacres and the Earl of Es- 
sex, is now a crumbling ruin, with little re- 
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is divided by mountains into three separate 
parts or reaches, the scenery toward Pat- 
terdale being the finest. A road runs 
along the western shore from Pooley Bridge 
to Patterdale; distance ten miles. After 
passing through several small villages, we 
reach on this road Halsteads, the seat of 
W. Marshall, Esq. ; one mile farther Gow- 
barrow Park (belonging to H. Howard, Esq., 
of Greystoke Castle, to whom it descended 
after the death of his uncle, the 11th Duke 
of Norfolk) is entered. This park contains 
over a thousand acres of ground; on a 
slight eminence within its limits is a hunt- 
ing-box call Lyulph’s Tower, which com- 
mands a splendid view of the lake. The 
road next crosses a small stream, which 
about a mile above the bridge forms a fine 
cascade called Airey Force. The water 
here falls perpendicularly through a chasm 
from a height of eighty feet; it is divided 
at the top into two streams, which unite 
before they reach the bottom of the fall. 
Patterdale. Hotels, Ullswater and Pat- 
terdale. Here the tourist fond of climbing 
may pass a day in order to make the ascent 
of Helvellyn, for which ponies and guides 
may be obtained at either of the hotels. The 
time occupied in the ascent and descent be- 
ing about three hours. The height of 
the mountain is about 3118 feet. Patter- 
dale Hall is the principal seat in the neigh- 
borhood. From Patterdale the traveler 
may return to Pooley Bridge by steamer, 
or may take a coach which runs daily to 
Bowness and Windermere Station. 


LowTugR CA8TLe. “OLVERSTON. 


maining but the square Norman tower. It 
was once an extensive fortress, protected 
on three sides by a moat, whose borders are 
still well defined. Sir Hugh de Morville, 
one of the murderers of Thomas & Becket, 
resided here, and the sword with which 
he stabbed the bishop was preserved for 
many years in the castle. ; 

Two miles from Kirkoswald is the Nun- 
wry founded by William Rufus for Bene- 
dictine nuns; little now remains of the 
ancient edifice. 

Lowther Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Lonsdale, is a magnificent building, five 
miles from Penrith, which is open to the pub- 
lic every day but Sunday. It is approached 
from the north by an arched gateway, and 
is 420 feet in length on the northern front ; 
the building is constructed of a rose-tinted 
freestone in the modern Gothic style, and 
has no less than forty turrets. From the 
terrace walk, 400 feet in length and 90 in 
lreadth, the views over the Lowther, on 
the right bank of which the castle is situ- 
ated, are unsurpaseed. In addition to the 
beauties of natare, the art collection is very 
fine, there being paintings by Van Dyck, Ru- 
bens, Teniers, Wouverman, Gerhard Dow, 
Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Guido Reni, Cuyp, 
Titian, Marillo, Rembrandt, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Paul Veronese. 

Haweswater, the least visited of all the 
lakes, is the property of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, and lies two miles from Lowther and 
nine from Penrith. A boat is kept for those 
desirous of making an excursion on the lake, 
for the use of which application should be 
made to the steward at Lowther Castle. The 
lake is 2} miles long and half a mile wide. 

Pooley Bridge is a small village on the 
Ullswater, about one mile from the place 
of embarkation for the steamer, to which 
a coach takes all passengers. Boats 
may also be obtained here for short ex- 

corsions on the lake. Hotels, Sun and 
Crown. The Eamont enters the lake near 


Pooley, and is crossed by a fine stone ROUTE No. 90. 


bridge. Ensemere, a villa which was for 
tome time the residence of the late William 
. Wilberforce, lies about half a mile distant, 
on the eastern shore of the lake. 

is perhaps the grandest of the 
English lakes, and is by many regarded as 
& miniature Lucerne; it is nine miles in 
length, with a varying breadth, and a great- 
er average depth than the other lakes. It 


Lancaster to Carlisle (by the western 
coast),cia Ulverston, Whitehaven,and Mary- 
port, by rail. Time, 5 hours. 

Ulverston, situated about a mile from the 
estuary of the Leven, contains 6630 inhab- 
itants. It is a market-town and port, and 
ship-building is carried on to some extent. 
Hotels, Sun and Braddgil's Arms, The 
distance from Lancaster to Ulverston is 
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twenty-two miles; in addition to the rail, 
this distance may be performed by cross- 
ing the sands of Morecambe Bay, which are 
twice a day left perfectly dry by the ebb- 
ing of the tide, and may be crossed in safe- 
ty, though never without a guide. Com- 
stread Priory is two miles distant from Ul- 
verston, near the sea-shore. It is called, 
from the beauty of its situation, the ‘‘ Para- 
dise of Furness.’’ Six miles and a half 
southwest of Ulverston are the ruins of 

rurness Abbey, belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire. It was founded in 1127 by 
monks of the Cistercian order, who were 
invited to settle here by Stephen, Earl of 
Boulogne and Morton, afterward King of 
England. King Stephen endowed the con- 
vent not only with lands contiguous to it, 
but with estates in all parts of England 
and Ireland ; he also granted extraordinary 
privileges, which, together with the grants 
of land, were ratified by twelve successive 
kings. Nine other abbeys were under its 
jurisdiction ; and the society had the right 
not only to appoint all its civil officers, and 
to levy fines according to its discretion, but 
it also possessed a criminal jurisdiction in- 
dependent of the king. Fifty years after 
the introduction of the Cistercian order 
into England—Furness claiming to be the 
parent abbey—there were no less than 
eighty-five monasteries of that order exist- 
ing. The strict rules were soon relaxed, 
- notonly at Furness, but elsewhere, and the 
abbey became notorious for its luxury and 
want of discipline. A large and independ- 
ent trade was carried on with fureign coun- 
tries—the iron mines of Furness furnishing 
avaluable article of exchange to the monks, 
who possessed their own ships of burden. 
They could also command among their ten- 
antry a military force of 1200 men, of whom 
400 were horsemen. At the time of the dis- 
solution,the boundary-wall inclosed an area 
of sixty-five acres,within which were gar- 
dens, fish-ponds, breweries, bakeries, grana- 
ries, malt-kilns,etc. There were then but 
thirty-three monks, and 100 other inmates, 
many of whom were servants. The abbey, 
with its dependencies, is built of soft red 
sand-stone, which does not admit of great 
ornamentation. The church is 287 feet 
long,and the walls, in many places five feet 
thick, are very well preserved. Three of 
the pillars, and the most eastern of the four 
arches which supported the great tower ris- 
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ing from the centre of the transept, arc still 
entire. The high-altar stood below the east 
window, the glass of which may now be 
seen at the church of Bowness; the sedilia, 
formerly richly gilt, still remain. Within 
the choir are numerous interesting monu- 
mental ornaments and slabs. South of the 
chancel is the chapter-house, with side chap- 
els, and a vestry between the two. In this 
originally most beautiful building a pil- 
lar has been reconstructed out of frag- 
ments, and placed in its former upright po- 
sition, to give some idea of what the beauty 
of its style and architecture must have been. 
The present hotel was formerly the abbot’s 
house; here some fine bas-reliefs, which 
formerly ornamented the abbey, may be 
seen. The abbots of this convent succeed- 
ed each other daring a period of 400 years, 
and held unlimited sway over the neigh- 
boring population, who lived always in a 
state of vassalage. The last of these ab- 
bots, Roger Pyle, made a formal surrender 
of the abbey to Henry VIII. 

A few miles from Furness Abbey is situ- 
ated the rising town and port of Barrow. 
Hotel Royal, At the early part of the pres. 
ent century Barrow contained only two or 
three fishing-huts; now it has a population 
of 20,000, mainly owing to the energy and 
capital of the railway company. It is now 
the port of shipment of the Furness iron- 
mines. A visit should be made to the im- 
mense iron-works of Messrs. Schneider & 
Co., one mile from the town. The exten- 
sive floating-docks should also be visited. 

Thirty miles from Ulverston we reach 
Egremont, a small market town of about 
2500 inhabitants. To the west of the town 
stand the ruins of Egremont Castle. This 
was built by William de Meschines soon 
after the Conquest. General Wyndbam 
is the present owner of the castle. Iron 
ore abounds in the neighborhood of Egre- 
mont, and is carried unsmelted to While- 
haven, where it is shipped. This town con- 
tains about 18,842 inhabitants, and is a sea- 
port of some importance. Hotels, Globe 
and Black Lion. The coal mines of White 
haven are its great source of wealth. They, 
lie underneath the town, and extend more 
than two miles beneath the bed of the sea; 
the sea, indeed, frequently bursts into the 
mines, causing fearful destruction of life 
and property. Large quantities of coal 
are shipped daily, sometimes amounting to 
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1500 tons. Steam-bosts run from White- 
haven to Belfast, Dublin, Liverpool, and 
the Isle of Man. Travelers wishing to 
take the shortest and cheapest route to the 
Lake district may take a steamer from Liv- 
erpool to Whitehaven, and thence proceed 
to the lakes by way of Workington and 
Cockermouth. 

Cockermouth is about fourteen miles from 
Whitehaven. Population, 7057. Hotels, 
Globe and Sun. This town is the birth- 
place of Wordsworth—born in April, 1770. 
The ruins of the castle, which stand on the 
east bank of the Cocker, are very interest- 
ing. This building was erected by the 
Lord of Allerdale soon after the Norman 
Conquest. Mary Queen of Scots was con- 
fined here in 1568. St. Mary’s Church 
contains a memorial window to Words- 
worth. 

Workiagton is on the line of the Coast 
Railway, three miles from Whitehaven. 
Here Mary Queen of Scots landed after the 
defeat of her army at Langside, having 
crossed Solway Firth in a fishing-boat. She 
was received at Workington Hall, the seat 
of the Curwens, with the greatest hospital- 
ity. IMfaryport, seven miles from White- 
haven, contains 6037 inhabitants. Coal is 
the chief article of export, which is shipped 
by means of tramways. The remains of 
the Roman station Virosidum are to be seen 
on a cliff to the norih of the town. This 
was a very large camp, the ramparts of 
which are still defined, commanding a view 
of the Solway Firth and Irish Channel. 
The excavations were made in 1766. Some 
portions of the eastern gateway still re- 
main, the approach to which was found to 
be indicated by marks of chariot-wheels. 
* The workmen found the arch of the gate 
bent violently down and broken; and on 
entering the great street disclosed evident 
marks of the houses having been more than 
ence burned to the ground and rebuilt. 
The streets had been paved with broad flag- 
stones, much worn by use, particularly the 
steps into a vaulted room, supposed to have 
beenatemple. The houses had been roofed 
with Scotch slates, which, with the pegs that 
fastened them, lay confusedly in the street. 
Glass vessels, and even mirrors, were found; 
and coals had evidently been used in the 
fireplaces. Foundations of buildings were 
around the fort on all sides.”— Lysons, 
‘There was also 2 well within the station. 
VoL, I1.—M 
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ROUTE No. 91. 


Carissle to Newcastle, via Haltwhistle and 
Hexham, by rail. Time, 3 hours; fare, 11s. 

Carlisle, see Route No. 88. 

Leaving Carlisle by a branch of the 
Northeastern Railway, the first place of im- 
portance reached is Brampton, formerly a 
Roman station. It is a pretty town, situ- 
ated in a narrow valley, and containing 
2300 inhabitants. The Mote is the name 
given to a hill near the town, 360 feet high, 
which is surrounded by a fosse, and is be- 
lieved to bave been either a Saxon court 
of justice or a Danish fort. Two miles 
from Brampton is a cliff called Hilbeck, 
bearing an inscription cut by the Second 
Roman Legion (Augusta), which was sta- 
tioned here under the command of the Pro- 
preetor Agricola. The base of the rock is 
washed by the river Gelt, and the inscrip- 
tion is placed about five feet above the wa- 
ter, according to which ‘the vexillarii of 
the Second Legion were, in the consulship 
of Flavius Asper and Albinus Romanus 
(A.D. 270), employed to hew stone here for 
the Romans.” 

Haltwhistle is a small market-town of 
1750 inhabitants, whose houses still bear 
traces of battlements and other fortifica- 
tions, rendered necessary by the constant 
depredations of the border wars. The prin- 
cipal building is the Church of the Holy 
Cross, in the Early English style, restored 
in 1868. It contains some curious ancient 
monuments, among others one of Bishop 
Ridley's brother-in-law, with the date 1562. 
Bellister Castle, long the residence of the 
Blinkinsopp family, lies half a mile from 
Haltwhistle, on the opposite bank of the 
Tyne. It consists of a border tower with 
a manor-house attached, shaded by large 
sycamore-trees ; both are now in ruins. 

Herham, once a place of great importance 
as the capital of Hexhamshire, is now a 
large market-town of 9665 inhabitants, con- 
sisting of one long main street, from which 
two narrow streets lead to the market-place. 
This was formerly interesting from its an- 
tique appearance, which is unfortunately 
fast disappearing day by day. On the 
south, near the covered market, is a fount- 
ain called the ‘ Pant,” bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘*Ex domo Roberti Allgood armigeri, 
Anno D.M. 1703.” On the western side 
stands the church, and on the east is an 
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old gray tower dating from the time of 
Edward III. Another much larger tower, 
called Moot Hall, may be reached by pass- 
ing through a Gothic arch into Hallsgarth 
Street ; the date of this is unknown. The 
Abbey or Cathedral Church of St. Andrew 
is a magnificent building in the Early En- 
glish style, with a tower 100 feet high, sur- 
rounded by an arcade of fivelancets. The 
church was formerly cruciform, butthe nave 
having been destroyed by the Scots in the 
time of Edward I., has never been rebuilt. 
The transept is 158 feet in length ; the arch- 
es and pillars in the centre, supporting the 
tower, are most magnificent, and ornament- 
ed with rich carvings, which have been un- 
fortunately greatly obscured by whitewash. 
The monuments, some of which are very 
fine, have been nearly all removed to the 
transept. ‘Prior Richard’s Shrine,’’ of 
carved oak, in the southern transept, is 
particularly worthy of notice. A richly 
carved rood-screen separates the choir from 
the transept ; on the inside is the figure of 
the Virgin surrounded by those of seven 
early bishops of Hexham, while on the out- 
side are paintings from the Dance of Death. 
In ancient times it was the custom to hang 
a glove in the church of Hexham as chal- 
lenge to an adversary. This custom is al- 
luded to by Scott in “ Rokeby :” 


** Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When challenging the clans of ‘I'yne, 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 
O'er Hexham’s altar hung my glove; 
But Tynedale nor in tower nor town 
Held champion meet to take it down." 


A Saxon crypt was discovered under the 
nave in 1726,which was part of the original 
church built by the first bishop, Wilfrid. 


ROUTE No. 92. 
Lancaster to Leeds, via Skipton, vy rail. 
Time, 3 hrs. 10 min. 
Lancaster, see Route No. 88. 
Halton is the first station passed. It is 
a small village with a pretty church, in 
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whose burial-ground a Roman votive altar 

was discovered ; a chased silver cup was 

also found on Halton Moor. Within the 

church is a monument bearing the follow- 

ing curious epitaph: 

“He was—but words are wanting to say what. 
Think what a man should be; though an 

attorney, he was that.*’ 

Leaving Halton, the line after crossing 
and recrossing the Lune reaches Caton Sta- 
tion, where Roman antiquities have also 
been discovered. In 1803 a milliarium 
was found, also a pillar bearing an inscrip- 
tion to the Emperor Adrian. Hornby is a 
picturesquely situated village, with a cas- 
tle believed to occupy the site of a Roman 
villa, owing to the quantities of coins and 
ornaments which have been discovered in 
excavating here. A fortress was first 
erected here by Nicholas Montbeggon, and 
after passing through various hands be- 
came the property of Sir Edward Stanley, 
who was created Baron Monteagle by 
Henry VIII. The present building was 
erected by him, although it has undergone 
some alteration from the hands of other 
owners. The keep, with the motto of Lord 
Monteagle on the northern side, ‘‘ Glav et 
Gant,” or sword and glove, is the oldest 
portion of the castle. 

Passing through Wennington Junction 
(whence a branch line rnns to Carnforth) 
and Bentham, we reach Clapham, famous for 
its cave and lovely scenery. The village 
is one mile from the station; at the New 
Inn guides may be obtained for visiting the 
cavern, which is reached on foot through 
the grounds of Ingleborough Hall. The 
price for a single person to enter the cav- 
ern is 2s. 6d. ; for a party of eight or ten, ls. 
each. This cave, entered by a low open- 
ing, has been explored to a distance of 2106 
feet from the entrance. Up to the vear 
1837 it was supposed to be but 80 yards in 
length, owing to a wall of stalagmite which 
obstructed farther progress. At the ex- 
tremity of the cave a stream of water falls 
into a pool, which was explored by Mr. 
Farrar (by swimming). A rock of lime- 
stone, of which the entire cavern is com- 
posed, stopped all farther progress, and 
proved to be its limit. Water having 
ceased to run over the stalactites of the 
old cave, they have lost their virgin white- 
ness and become a dull brown in color, re- 
sembling clusters of petrified moss. In 
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the new cave, however, the stalagmites are 
of a glittering whiteness ; a long passage 
lined with these leads to the Pillar Hall, 
where stalactites and stalagmites have 
united to form transparent pillars, and pro- 
ducing a most beautiful effect. A narrow 
passage beyond this hall, through which 
you have to creep, leads to the Giant's 
Hall, another magnificent room, from the 
side of which two small holes lead to a 
lower level, where is situated the pool al- 
ready mentioned. White rats inhabit this 
cave, which is of easy access and may be 
explored by ladies, with proper attention 
todress. The ascent of Ingleborough may 
be made from Clapham, the distance be- 
ing about four miles. On the summit of 
this mountain, 2361 feet above the level of 
the sea, is a walled hill fort inclosing about 
fifteen acres, containing some foundations 
of huts, and resembling many found in 
Ireland and North Wales. The view from 
bere embraces all the neighboring mount- 
ain groupe, but the summit is rarely free 
enough from clouds to allow its full beau- 
ties to be enjoyed. 

Skipton, a town containing 6078 inhabit- 
ants, consista of one long main street, at 
the head of which stand the church and 
castle. This is the capital of Craven, 
which belonged between the 12th and 
13th centuries to the houses of Percy and 
Cliford, Skipton being the head of the 
latter barony. It is mentioned in Domes- 
day as Scepstone, from Scep, a sheep, a 
name which was probably derived from 
the sheep-walks which cover the neigh- 
boring hills. The town is now famous for 
its cattle markets, which are held every 
two weeks. 

The castle is divided into two periods— 
the towers dating from the reign of Ed- 
ward If., and the eastern or inhabited por- 
tion from that of Henry VIII. The en- 
trance is beneath a square tower, which 
bears the Clifford motto, ‘* Désormais,’’ in 
open letters. The more modern portion of 
the castle consisted formerly of a long gal- 
lkery, which was divided into smaller rooms 
during the last century. There is some 
tapestry of the time of Henry IV. well 
deserving of notice, as well as two por- 
traits of the famous Lady Anne Clifford, 
who regained and restored the castle after 
its partial demolition in the Parliamentary 
Wars. Skipton Church, adjoining the cas- 
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tle, is only interesting as being the burial- 
place of the Earls of Cumberland and their 
countesses, whose tombs are marked by 
some fine monuments. 

Skipton was the birthplace of Lord St. 
Leonards and of the antiquary Holmes. 

About one hour from Skipton Kirkstall, 
site of the ruins of the beautiful Kirkstall 
Abbey, is passed. This abbey was founded 
by Henry de Lacy in the first half of the 
12th century, who during a dangerous ill- 
ness made a vow that in case of recovery 
he would erect a Cistercian convent. The 
abbey was first established at Barnolds- 
wick in Craven, but the monks having en- 
countered many difficulties there, the site 
was changed to Kirkstall, and Henry de 
Lacy laid the foundation of the church 
with his own hands, and the whole was 
completed at his expense. The ruins are 
now the property of the Earl of Cardigan, 
and may be visited on payment of a small 
sum at the entrance. Their proximity to 
Leeds has tended to decrease their beauty, 
many parts being blackened by the smoke 
of that manufacturing city, which has also 
completely discolored ths waters of the 
Aire that flow past the ruins. In 1856 
some excavations were undertaken by a 
committee from Leeds, who leased the ruins 
for that purpose; when glass and pottery, or- 
namented keys, encaustic paving tiles, etc., 
were discovered in large quantities, as well 
as a mould of Caen stone for casting metal 
escalop shells, and a chess - piece of the 
12th century carved from the tusk of a 
walrus, 

Leeds, see Route No. 83. 


ROUTE No. 93. 

Sheffield to Lancaster, ria Penistone, Hud- 
dersfield, Halifax, and Bradford, by rail. 
Time, 3 hours. 

Sheffield, sec Route No. 80. 

Penistone is a large village chiefly noted 
for its cattle market, containing a fine 
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church, restored in 1868. The ancestors 
of William Wordsworth resided in the par- 
ish of Penistone until the last century, 
when the poet's grandfather removed to 
Westmoreland. In the neighboring hills 
are two remarkable intrenchments of cir- 
cular form, about 900 feet in circumference, 
with an external ditch, and with entrances 
facing each other north and south. 

Huddersfield, a town containing 388,654 
inhabitants, is situated in the valley of 
the Colne, just below the junction of that 
river with the Holme. Cloth-weaving is 
here carried on to a great extent, and the 
abundance of water-power, as well as the 
coal which is found here in plenty, greatly 
increases the facility of manufacture, and 
consequently the prosperity of the place. 
Beyond the mills and factories the town 
contains little of interest, the churches be- 
ing all modern. There is a Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, a Literary and Scientific Society, 
and a Cloth Hall, built in 1768, which would 
repay a visit on market-days. 

Halifaz, situated on the Hebble, ranks 
third in importance as a cloth manufactur- 
ing town, being exceeded in the quantity 
produced by Leeds and Bradford. Popu- 
lation 37,208. Hotels, White Swan and 
Railway. In 1448 there were not more 
than forty houses at Halifax, until in the 
reign of Henry VII. cloth-making was in- 
troduced by Flemish workmen. Since then 
the town has gone on rapidly increasing, 
and the manufacture of worsted stuffs be- 
gun in the last century has nearly doubled 
its trade. Over 17,000 hands are employed 
in that manufactare alone. The principal 
buildings of Halifax are the Parish Church 
of St. John, the Church of All Souls, the 
Town-hall, the Cloth or Piece Hall, and the 
Manor Court-house. The parish church 
dates mostly from 1447, but retains por- 
tions of two earlier churches—one Saxon, 
and the other of the 13th century. The 
modern Church of All Souls is a beauti- 
ful building, erected and endowed by E. 
Akroyd, Esq. The foundation-stone was 
laid in 1856, and the whole was completed 
in 1859, at a cost of $350,000. 

In the western part of the town, in a 
court opening from Gibbet Lane, is a plat- 
form of stones about eight feet in height, 
where the once famous Halifax gibbet 
stood. Any person discovered stealing 
cloth, after being taken before the bailiff 
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and tried, if found guilty, was beheaded 
here. Such an execution could only take 
place cn the principal market-day ; and if 
the offender had been tried and condemn- 
ed before that time, he was placed in the 
stocks, and exhibited on ordinary market- 
days with the stolen goods either on his 
back or before him. From 1541, when this 
gibbet was erected, to 1650, when this mode 
of execution was abolished, more than 50 
persons suffered punishment here. The 
platform is now grass-grown, and the walls 
of the court are covered with ivy. The 
gibbet itself was a rude instrument, with 
an axe about eight pounds in weight fixed 
in a block of wood hanging from a frame- 
work about fifteen feet high. The axe was 
grooved so that it might descend rapidly, 
and death was instantaneous. 

On the route from here to Bradford the 
country abounds in mills, factories, and 
collieries; four tunnels and several unim- 
portant stations are passed before reaching 
the latter place. 

Bradford, the great seat of the worsted 
trade, is situated at the union of three ex- 
tensive valleys, where three railroads meet. 
It contains a population of 106,218. Coal 
and iron abound in the vicinity, but spin- 
ning and weaving worsted and woolen 
cloths is the chief employment of the in- 
habitants. There are altogether about 180 
mills, employing 12,000 hands. The prin- 
cipal buildings are St. George’s Music Hall, 
opened in 1853, the Town-hall, Court-house, 
and Exchange. Peel Park, containing 64 
acres, is about a mile from the town. 

Leeds, see Route No. 83. 


ROUTE No. 94. 


London to Great Malvern, via Oxford and 
Worcester, by rail, 1284 miles. Time, 4 hrs. 
50 min. ; fare £1 3s. 3d. 

From London to Orford, see Route No. 
85; distance, 634 miles, Hotel, Clarendon. 

At Chipping Norton Junction, on the 
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roate to Worcester, a branch line leads off 
to Stow-on-the- Wold, an ancient market- 
town, first built in a wood, from which cir- 
cumstance it derives its name as well as 
the following traditional verse— 

“A squirrel can hop from Swell to Stowe, 

Without reating his foot or wetting his toe." 
The church, containing specimens of every 
style of architecture, was built by the 
monks of Evesham; it is surmounted by 
a fine tower of four stories, adorned with 
pinnacles ; it is 80 feet in height, and con- 
tains a chime of six bells, the oldest bear- 
ing the date 1606, with the words, ‘‘ God 
save King James,”’ 

Moreton is a small market-town, consist- 
ing of one main street about half a mile 
in length, and containing 2000 inhabitants. 
Three miles to the northeast lies Chastle- 
ton Hall, one of the estates sold by Catesby 
to raise funds for carrying out the Gun- 
powder Plot. In this house is an interest- 
ing miniature of Charles I., with the dif- 
ferent events of his life printed on the cov- 
ers. This is one of four made by order of 
Charles II., and presented by him to the 
owner of Chastleton. Blockley, the next 
station passed, was a place of importance 
under the Saxon kings. 

Evesham, situated on the right bank of 
the Avon, contains 4890 inhabitants. The 
town owes its existence to a monastic in- 
stitution founded here by St. Egwin in the 
&h century, who, having been sent in fet- 
ters to Rome on a false accusation, was 
happily delivered through the instrumen- 
tality of fish caught in the Tiber, in whose 
stomach the key of the fetters, thrown by 
the saint into the Avon before setting out, 

was found. The Pope considered this mir- 
acle a refutation of all accusations, and St. 
Ezwin waa allowed to depart in peace. 
The abbey was at one time one of the 
largest and most prosperous in the king- 
dom, but at the Dissolution it was almost 
entirely destroyed, the only portion which 
escaped being the bell-tower added to the 
abbey by Abbot Lichfield in 1533. Simon 
de Montfort’s mutilated trunk was buried 
before the high altar of the abbey church, 
which is now completely destroyed. With- 
in the church-yard are two churches, St. 
Lawrence's, of the 16th century, which has 
been restored, and All Saints, which con- 
tains the highly decorated mortuary chapel 
of Abbot Lichfield. 
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Greenhill, an eminence situated a little 
to the north of the town, was the site of 
the battle of Evesham, fought between 
Simon de Montfort, who held Henry I11. 
prisoner, and Prince Edward, afterward 
Edward I. A spring, called Battle Well, 
marks the spot of Simon’s death, by which 
event the royal authority was fully re-es- 
tablished. Passing Fladbury Station, an 
ancient village which existed as early as 
A.D. 691, when, under the name of Fledan- 
byrig, it was given to the See of Worcester 
by King Ethelred, we reach Pershore, eight 
miles from Worcester. A religious house 
was founded here as early as A.D. 689 by Os- 
wald, nephew of Ethelred, King of Mercia, 
which became in 970 a Benedictine abbey 
by charter from King Edgar. The Church 
of the Holy Cross, the only portion now 
standing, contains some very interesting 
monuments. The tower, dating from the 
14th century, is square in form and of great 
beauty. 

Worcester, capital of the county of that 
name, is situated on the left bank of the 
Severn, 66 miles from Bristol, and is near- 
ly in the centre of England. Population 
37,281. Hotels, Star and Garter and Hop 
Pole. Worcester is chiefly visited for its 
Cathedral: this is a fine building, in the 
Early English style, with the exception of 
the crypt, which is Norman. It is in the 
form of a double cross, 384 feet long, with 
a tower rising 170 feet. The oldest part 
now standing dates from 1218, when it was 
restored after a fire; it was formerly the 
church of an abbey founded by the Saxon 
kings. Among the tombs are those of 
King John, the most ancient royal monu- 
ment in England, whose body was shown 
to the people in 1797, and then replaced ; 
of Arthur, son of Henry VII.; and of 
Bishop Hough, the bas-reliefs of which are 
some of the best works of Roubiliac. The 
old cloisters are now occupied by the ca- 
thedral dignitaries, and contain some of 
the best stained windows in England. 
Among the other buildings may be men- 
tioned the Episcopal Palace, the Guildhall, 
the Town-hall, Edgar’s Tower, a curious 
piece of antiquity ; the County Jail, which 
occupies the site of the ancient castle ; and 
the Theatre, built in 1870. 

Leaving Worcester either by the Shrub 
Hill Station or Foregate Street Station, in 
twenty minutes we reach 
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Malvern, a place of considerable antiq- 
uity, situated on the slope of the Mal- 
vern Hills, about 29 miles from Glouces- 
ter and 8 from Worcester. It is divided 
into two parts, Great and Little Malvern, 
which are about 34 miles distant from each 
other. The mineral springs for which 
Malvern is celebrated lie between the two. 
These springs are called St. Anne’s and 
Holywell; the water is slightly tepid and 
sulphureted, and is chiefly useful for skin 
diseases. Besides its mineral springs, Mal- 
vern is also celebrated for the extent to 
which the hydropathic system, or water- 
cure, is carried on, it being the recognized 
head-quarters of hydropathy. 

The /mperial Hotel, situated near the 
railway station, is a beautiful building, 
where the traveler will find every comfort 
and accommodation, with a perfection of 
management only to be seen in a first-class 
house ; it is surrounded by flower-gardens, 
lawns, terraces, and commands unequaled 
views of the Malvern Hills, and of the val- 
ley scenery of Worcestershire. Malvern 
was a place of importance in ecclesiastical 
history ; its name was derived from the 
British Moel and Vern, signifying the 
mountain on the plain. The beauty of 
its situation, the diversity of scenery, and 
the purity and salubrity of its climate, 
added to its medicinal springs, render it a 
favorite place of resort during the summer 
season. The population in 1871 amounted 
to 7606, which is of course greatly increased 
during the summer months. ° 

Malvern Priory, endowed by Edward the 
Confessor, was one of the most flourishing 
of the monastic establishments existing 
during the Middle Ages; the Refectory 
and gateway now alone remain, the latter 
being a beautiful specimen of the later En- 
glish style. Malvern Church originally 
formed a part of the Priory, but at the dis- 
solution of monasteries it was bought by 
the inhabitants for a parish church. It is 
a fine Gothic structure, 173 feet in length 
and 63 in breadth, with a tower 124 feet 
high; it was reconstructed in the 15th 
century, and greatly beautified by Henry 
VII. and his queen, who after their visit 
to Malvern filled the windows with stained 
glass; one of these, the western, still re- 
mains, and represents ‘‘ The Presentation 
in the Temple,’’ ‘‘ The Salutation of Eliz- 
abeth to Mary,’’ ‘The Angel appearing to 
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Mary,” ‘‘The Last Supper,’’ and “ The 
Blind restored to Sight.’’ The tesselated 
pavenient of this church was once remark- 
able for its beauty and richness of design: 
many of the tiles still remain, each with a 
different design, many having the armorial 
bearings of different families in the neigh- 
borhood of Malvern; the kiln. at which 
these encaustic tiles were made by the 
monks has been discovered about 200 yards 
from the church and abbey gateway; 
many pieces were found here correspond- 
ing in pattern with those in the Malvern 
churches. In addition tothe parish church, 
there are ten others in Malvern or its vi- 
cinity. 

Malvern College, founded in 1863 by the 
Bishop of Worcester, is a fine building sit- 
uated on the slope of North Hill, where 
about 600 boys are prepared for the uni- 
versities. The Worcestershire Beacon is 
one of a range of hills forming part of the 
boundary-line between Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire: it rises 1300 feet above 
Great Malvern, and commands from its 
summit a most glorious view, comprising 
Worcester (8 miles), Gloucester (26), Chel- 
tenham (22), Tewkesbury (16), and Eves- 
ham (21). St. Anne’s Well may be visited 
in making the descent; from here a path 
leads to the Sugar Loaf, a hill which forms 
the connecting .link between the Beacon 
and North Hill. Its summit commands 
a view of the villages of Mathon, Colwall, 
Cradley, and West Malvern. This last 
consists principally of detached villas be- 
longing to private families, and standing 
in their own grounds. The drive from 
Malvern here, returning by the Wytche 
road, should not be omitted (6 miles). 
The ascent of the North Hill may be made 
past the Ivy Scar Rock, an eminence cov- 
ered with ivy, strongly resembling the 
ruins of an ancient castle. 

At Malvern Wells, two miles from Mal- 
vern, is situated the hydropathic establish- 
ment, adjoining the Holy Well already men- 
tioned. A drive should be taken to Little 
Malvern to visit the old Norman church, 
an interesting ruin, of which the tower and 
choir alone remain. Some three miles from 
Little Malvern stands Eastnor Castle, open 
to visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays. Neat 
the building is an obelisk, 90 feet in height, 
erected in 1812 to the memory of Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, James Cox, who fell in bat- 
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tle (1768), and of E. C. Cocks, who died be- 
fore Bruges, aged twenty-six. The Here- 
fordshire Beacon rises just back of Little 
Malvern, and is crowned by a camp or hill 
fort, sach as has been already described. 
Cowleigh Park is a favorite resort for pe- 
destrians and equestrians, the scenery be- 
tween it and Malvern being of unequaled 
beauty. 

Malvern is 120 miles distant from Lon- 
don, 115 from Liverpool, 120 from Man- 
chester, 66 from Bath, and 60 from Bristol. 


ROUTE No. 95. 

London to Land's End, via Reading, Bath, 
Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth, by rail from 
Paddington. Time, 10 hrs. 45 min. ; fare, 
£3 10s. 

London to Reading, see Route No. 85. 

From Hungerford Station,614 miles from 
London, an excursion may be made to Lit- 
tlecote, the seat of the Popham family. 
This building was erected by the Darells 
in the 16th century, and sold in the reign 
of Elizabeth to Judge Popham. By many 
it is believed, however, to have been of- 
fered as a bribe to that officer by William 
Darell, who was accused by a midwife of 
having burned a child born in the house. 
According to this woman's story, she was 
escorted from Berkshire, in the dead of 
night, by a messenger who placed her 
blindfolded on a horse, and, after riding 
with her for some distance, stopped at a 
house where she performed her duties to a 
masked lady. Immediately after the 
child's birth, a villainous-looking man en- 
tered and threw the babe on the fire blaz- 
ing on the hearth, by which it was com- 
pletely consumed. The horror of this 
crime so troubled the midwife’s mind that, 
hotwithstanding the large bribe she had 
received, she confessed the whole to a mag- 
istrate, showing at the same time a piece of 
the bed-curtain which she had abstracted. 
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every species of armor, including buff-jer- 
kins and steel caps belonging to Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. There is a fine gallery 
100 feet long, filled with family portraits, 
including those of Nell Gwynne and Judge 
Popham. A curious instrument of torture, 
called the finger-stocks, is also shown, used 
in former times for the punishment of serv- 
ants. Visitors are only allowed entrance 
to the Hall during the absence of the 
family. 

From Savernake Station, 70 miles from 
London, a branch line runs to Marlborough. 
Savernake Forest and Tottenham are the 
property of the Marquis of Ailesbury, and 
extend over a tract of country 16 miles in 
circumference, lying east of Marlborough. 
The forest is said to be the only one in the 
country in the possession of a subject, and 
was part of the jointure of Queen Eleanor. 
Here is an oak of great antiquity, called 
the King Oak or Duke’s Vaunt, from hav- 
ing been a favorite of Protector Somerset ; 
there is also a magnificent avenue of beech- 
trees four miles in length, and a creeping 
oak, with a monstrous limb growing along 
the ground. Tottenham House was begun in 
1781 by the first Earl of Ailesbury, and is 
a large plain building, originally designed 
as a hunting-seat. There are some fine 
pictures by Van Dyck, Murillo, Raphael, 
Poussin, and Lely. 

Marlborough may be reached either by a 
branch line from Savernake or by a walk 
through the forest of some five or six miles. 
The castle, built in the reign of Henry I. 
by Bishop Roger of Salisbury, has been in- 
habited by a succession of sovereigns. In 
the reign of Edward VI. it was granted by 
the crown to the Dukes of Somerset, and 
was by them let on lease to Mr. Cotterell, 
who opened it as an inn. For almost a 
century the ‘“ Castle Inn’? was known as 
one of the finest in the kingdom. Here 
the great Lord Chatham put up in 1767 
for about three weeks, having been at- 
tacked by gout on his way to London. In 
1779, the house was purchased by the Mar- 
quis of Ailesbury, in whose family it still 
remains. 

A pleasant day’s excursion may be made 
from Marlborough to the Devil’s Den, 
Avebury, and Silbury Hill. <A carriage 
for this excursion may be procured at the 
Ailesbury Arms for 7s. 6d. ; the time em- 


The great hall of the house is hung with | ployed being about three hours. 
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The Devil’s Den, soon reached, is a crom- 
lech about ten feet high, consisting of a 
slab twelve or fifteen fect in length, origi- 
nally supported by four blocks, of which 
two only now remain in an upright posi- 
tion. The village of Avebury is almost 
entirely built of fragments from the huge 
stone circles existing here for centuries, 
more than 650 stones having been destroy- 
ed for building purposes. These circles 
of stones were formerly surrounded by an 
earthen rampart 70 feet in height, and 
- nearly circular in form, with a circumfer- 
ence of 4442 feet. Within this was a deep 
fosse, along the inner margin of which 
huge unhewn stones, about 100 in number, 
were placed, 27 feet apart ; of these 15 only 
now remain, 10 of which stand erect. With- 
in this circle were two smaller ones, con- 
sisting originally of thirty stones each; of 
the most northern 4 alone remain, 3 being 
erect, and of the southern 5 remain, 3 of 
which are prostrate. Each of these sec- 
ondary circles had inner circles of twelve 
stones, of which the traces still exist. In 
the centre of the northern circle stood three 
large stones forming an adytum: two of 
these are still in existence, the taller being 
17 feet in height, 7 feet 7 inches in width, 
and 2 feet 4 inches in thickness. The cir- 
cular earthwork was approached on the 
S.W. and S.E. by double avenues of up- 
right blocks, 72 feet in width, each consist- 
ing of about 200 stones placed in pairs, 48 
feet apart. Avebury dates from a period 
previous to the conquest of Britain by the 
Romans, and is believed by most antiqua- 
ries to be older than Stonehenge. Many 
theories exist in relation to its use, but only 
one fact is undeniable—that it was never 
intended for a military work, as is proved 
by the existence of the fosse inside instead 
of outside the earthen rampart. Close 
to the earthen rampart stands Avebury 
Church, a Norman structure of flint and 
stone; a mile to the southeast rises Sil- 
bury Hill, close to the Roman road from 
Marlborough to Bath. This is certainly 
the largest artificial hill in Europe: its form 
is that of a truncated cone, 1657 feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, with sides sloping 
upward at an angle of 30°; it is 125 feet 
in height, with a circular area on the sum- 
mit 104 feet in diameter. The base was 
formerly surrounded by a circle of stones, 
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now visible. The object of this enormous 
hill, as well as the time of its construction 
or the people by whom it was erected, is 
completely shrouded in mystery. 

Passing through Devizes, containing the 
ruins of an ancient castle, we soon reach 

Bath, 107 miles from London, a beauti- 
ful and very ancient town, which has from 
the earliest times attracted attention by 
its medicinal springs; it is greatly resort- 
ed to by visitors in search of health and 
pleasure. The Romans erected baths here 
as early as A.D.43. These were discov- 
ered about a century ago, near the Abbey. 
They lie about twenty feet below the pres- 
ent soil, and measure 240 feet by 120 feet. 
The floors are tesselated, and many of them 
are in a perfect state. There are four hot 
springs in Bath: the Hot Bath, the King’s, 
the Queen’s, and the Cross Bath: the first 
i¢ the highest in temperature, 117° of 
Fahrenheit, and yields 128 gallons a mip- 
ute. The King’s Bath is situated in a fine 
Grecian building open to the sky, with a 
colonnade extending from one side. The 
principal buildings in Bath are the Pump- 
room, Assembly Buildings, and the Abbey 
Church. The last contains numerous 
monuments, among them that of Beau 
Nash, formerly styled King of Bath; Sir 
Walter Waller; and Quin, the actor. On 
Lansdowne Hill stands a very lofty tower, 
erected by William Beckford, author of 
‘*Vathek.” He dicd at Bath in 1844, and 
is buried in a cemetery formed from his 
own grounds. The population of Bath is 
52,533. Principal hotel, the Fork House, 
finely and conveniently situated near the 
springs, and admirably managed by the 
proprietor, Mr. Smeeth. The town is sit- 
uated on both sides of the Avon, ten miles 
above Bristol. In the vicinity are situated 
the ruins of I'arleigh Castle and of Hinton 
Priory, both well worth a visit. 

Bristol is the third commercial city in 
England. The distance from London by 
railway is 114 miles. The Royal Hotel 
is decidedly the finest and best man- 
aged hotel in Bristol, and one of the 
finest in England, affording every com- 
fort to the traveler. Bristol is a large 
commercial city, lying chiefly on the 
north bank of the lower Avon, possessing 
magnificent docks. In consequence of the 
great rise of tides in the British Channel 


placed 18 feet apart, but few of these are | and in the river, the largest ships are en- 
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BRISTOL. 


abled to come up to the town. The build- 
ings are rather peculiar, being built with 
gardens and terraces one above the other, 
resembling an amphitheatre. Education- 
al institutions are numerous and highly 
appreciated. The city of Bristol is large, 
and rich in varieties of literature. Contri- 
bations to charitable institutions are very 
extensive, and the poor are provided for 
liberally and in various ways. Bristol 
was the birthplace of many distinguished 
men, among whom may be mentioned 
Robert Southey ; Thomas Chatterton, the 
poet; Bayley, the sculptor; William of 
Woreester, the typographer; and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, who discovered Newfoundland 
in 1499. The city suffered severely in the 
Civil War of the seventeenth century, but 
was comparatively undisturbed during the 
War of the Roses. Its castle was built by 
the Earl of Gloucester, brother to the Em- 
press Matilda, and was long one of the 
chief Western strongholds; having been 
dismantled and its fortifications demolished 
by order of Parliament in 1655, little now 
remains but the exterior walls and bas- 
tions, The Cathedral, once the church of 
& monastery founded in 1142 by Robert 
Fitzhardinge for Augustine canons, is sit- 
tated on the right bank of the Avon, just 
outside the walls of Bristol; it occupies the 
site of the traditional Augustine oak, under 
whose branches a conference was held be- 
tween the founder of the English Church 
ami the British Christians. Of the origi- 
nal church built by Fitzhardinge only the 
walls of the transepts, the vestibule, and 
chapter-house remain. Although the See 
of Bristol is one of the poorest in England, 
it has been conferred upon many famous 
men: Fletcher, who, as Dean of Peterhor- 
ough, troubled in her last hours the unhap- 
py Queen of Scots by exhortations to 
change her faith; Lake, one of the seven 
Nonjuring Bishops; Trelawney, the sub- 
ject of the well-known verses— 


“And shall Trelawney die? 
There's twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why ;"' 


and Butler, the author of ‘‘ The Analogy 
of Religion.’’ St, Mary Redcliffe far excels 
the cathedral in architectural beauty, but 
wants the historical interest possessed by 
the latter. The northern porch, unique in 
England, is particularly worthy of notice ; 
: Vou. I.—M 2 
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the door is elaborately carved, and resem- 
bles one to be found in the monastery of 
Batalha, Portugal. Bristol possessed before 
the Reformation no less than 19 churches, 
of which 15 still exist. The other princi- 
pal public buildings are the Commercial 
Rooms, Library, Victoria Rooms, Fine Arts 
Academy, Exchange, and Guildhall. 

From Bristol travelers may return to 
America by the shortest and most direct 
route, taking the steamers of the Great 
Western Line. These are fine, first-class 
vessels sailing to New York, by taking 
which the dangers and discomforts of the 
English Channel are avoided. First-class 
fare, 13 guineas. Apply at the offices of 
Mark Whitwill & Son, Grove Avenue, 
Queen Square, Bristol. 

Clifton is a charming suburb of Bristol, 
and is situated near the gorge of the Avon, 
which is about eight miles distant from the 
river’s mouth. This chasm is 700 feet in 
width, and is spanned by a beautiful sus- 
pension bridge. The water flows below at 
a distance of 260 feet. On one side of the 
cliffs are the beautiful Leigh Woods, cov- 
ering the cliffs with foliage, and on the 
other are dotted the houses of Clifton, 
which extend to the highest point. Here 
also are the Hot Wells, to which Clifton 
owes its fame and prosperity. There is no 
theatre in Clifton, but it has fine Assembly 
Rooms. 

Cook's Folly is the name given to a pict- 
uresque tower situated on a hill overlook- 
ing the Avon, dating from 1693. It is so 
named from a tradition that a person called 
Cook shut himself up in the building to 
escape the fulfillment of a dream, which 
predicted his death by a serpent’s bite. 
Unfortunately for the success of his at- 
tempt at evading the decree of the Fates, a 
viper was brought in with some fagots for 
the fire, which inflicted the decreed death- 
wound, 

Taunton, 163 miles from London, derives 
its name from the River Tone, on which it 
is situated. Population, including neigh- 
boring parishes, 13,720. Hotels, London 
and Castle. This is believed to have been 
a Roman station from the number of coins 
found in the vicinity, and it was certainly 
a place of importance under the Saxons, 
who built a castle here in A.D. 702. This 
building had many successors before the 
reign of Henry I., when another was erect- 
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ed by Bishop Gifford. Additions were 
made by various bishops until after the 
Restoration, when the castle was disman- 
tled and the moat filled up. Taunton Cas- 
tle was twice defended by Blake against 
the Royalist forces in 1645. His heroic 
defense of the town is renowned in history, 
for after ammunition and provisions were 
alike expended, he still scouted at any idea 
of surrender, and declared that he would 
eat his boots before he would yield. Even 
when a breach had been made in the walls 
and part of the town was in possession of 
the enemy, he still resisted until the siege 
was raised by the approach of Fairfax. 
Taunton also took an important part in 
the Monmouth rebellion; the Duke was 
proclaimed King in the market-place, June 
20th, 1685, after which his proclamations 
putting a price on the head of James ITI. 
were read. Dearly was the town made to 
pay for this disloyalty. After Monmouth's 
defeat at Sedgemoor, Colonel Kirke and 
his followers were sent to Taunton, and 
executions succeeded each other without 
any form of trial. One hundred persons 
were put to death in the week following 
the battle, and then the ‘“‘ Bloody Assize’’ 
presided over by Jeffreys began. The 
judge on his arrival threatened to depop- 
ulate the town, and only departed after 
having hung 97 persons and transported 
885. 

The Church of St. Mary Magdalene is 
celebrated for its fine tower, in four stories, 
153 feet in height, which in lightness of ef- 
fect, and richness of decoration and design, 
holds the first place among the Perpendic- 
ular towers for which Somersetshire is fa- 
mous. In addition to several other church- 
es, the remaining public buildings are the 
Town-hall, Literary Institation (containing 
a good Museum), and the County Shire- 
hall. A.W. Kinglake, Esq., author of the 
‘* History of the Crimean War ’”’ and “ Eo- 
then,’’ was a native of Taunton. 

Exeter, a place of 41,749 inhabitants, is 
the capital of Devonshire. It is situated on 
the River Exe, which is here crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge, erected at a cost 
of 100,000. It is 194 miles from London 
by the Great Western Railway. Hotels, 
New London and Clarence. Among the 
principal buildings are the Cathedral, 
Guildhall, Theatre, Bishop’s Palace, Pict- 
ure-gallery, and the Albert Memorial Mu- 
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seum. The Cathedral is a beautiful build- 
ing, 375 feet long in the interior, with Nor- 
man towers 145 feet high: in one of these 
is the great Tom of Exeter, weighing 
12,500 pounds. The west front, lately re- 
stored, is the finest part of the building, 
and its stained window is greatly admired. 
In the interior are several monuments of 
interest. The Chapter-house, which is 
Gothic, with a carved roof, contains a fine 
library. North of the city are the ruins 
of Rougemont Castle, said by some to have 
been erected in the time of Julius Cesar, 
by others attributed to the Conqueror. 
It was razed by Parliament in 1646, 
when taken by Fairfax after a siege. It 
commands a fine view of the neighbor- 
hood. 

An excursion may be made from Exeter 
to Exmouth, about 10% miles from the for- 
mer place. This pleasant watering-place is 
situated at the mouth of the River Exe, and 
affords a fine harbor for ships of 800 tons. 
Here Alfred the Great madc the first attempt 
toward the formation of a British navy. 
The town is sheltered from the northeast 
and southeast winds by high hills which 
rise in the background, rendering it cele- 
brated for the mildness of its climate. Pop- 
ulation 5228. Hotels, Imperial and Beacon. 
Not far from Exmouth, in the parish of 
East Budleigh, is the house in which Sir 
Walter Raleigh first saw the light in 1552. 

Plymouth, a fortress and naval dock- 
yard, is 246 miles from London by the 
Great Western Railway. Plymouth de- 
rives its name from the River Plym, at the 
mouth of which it stands. ‘The Royal 
Dock-yard, covering a space of 71 acres, is 
at Devonport, and the Victualing Office, 
Marine Barracks, and Naval and Military 
Hospital are at Stonehouse, though both 
are united under the name of Plymouth. 
Hotels, Royal and Chubb's Commercial. 
Population 68,080. The principal build- 
ings are the Assembly Rooms, Theatre, aml 
Royal Hotel, all forming part of one block, 
in the Ionic style; the Atheneum, the 
Exchange, Public Library, and Guildhall. 
The three harbors of Plymouth are—the 
mouth of the Plym, called Catwater; the 
estuary of the Tamar, called Hamoaze; 
and Sutton Pool; and are capable of con- 
taining 2000 vessels. At the mouth of the 
Sound, three miles from the town, is the 
famous Breakwater, begun in 1812. It is 
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1700 yards in length, and is 70 or 80 yards 
wide at the bottom, narrowing at the top 
toten or twelve vards. At one end stands 
a light-house, at the other a fort. Two 
sod a half million tons of stone were sunk 
to form this dike. The first fort built in 
the Sound was erected at the invasion of 
the Spanish Armada, and it was from here 
that the English ships sailed out to meet 
and conquer their foes. The citadel of 
Plymouth stands on a cliff called the Hoe, 
which was first regularly fortified in 1670. 

About ten miles from Plymouth is the 
Eddystone Light-house, which stands on a 
tock in the open channel. It is of octago- 
nal form, and the frame-work id composed 
of cast-iron and copper. The outside and 
basement of the building is built of gran- 
ite, as that stone is best able to bear the 
action ofthe sea. The first stone was laid 
in June, 1757, and the whole was finished 
in October, 1759. This light-house has 
proved very beneficial during the frightful 
storms that rage along the coast. It is in- 
habited by three keepers, who are supplied 
with provisions by a boat appointed for 
that purpose; but a large stock of salt 
meat is always kept in the place, as during 
the winter the boat is often unable to effect 
a landing for weeks at a time. 

Five miles from Plymouth is Plympton, 
the birthplace of Sir Joshua Keynolds, in 
whose grammar-school he was educated, 
as were also the painters Northcote and 
Eastlake. 

Falmouth, situated at the mouth of the 
River Fal, contains 5709 inhabitants. Ho- 
tels, Falmouth and Green Bank. Its har- 
bor is one of the best in England. On one 
side of the entrance stands Pendennis Cas- 
tle, which endured a sjege of six months 
in the royal cause during the Parliament- 
ary wars. On the opposite side is St. An- 
thony’s Light-house, and in the centre rises 
the Black Rock. The town itself has little 
of interest ; it consists of one long street 
running along the side of the harbor, 

Leaving Falmouth we rejoin the main 
line of the West Cornwall Railway at 
Truro, the capital of Cornwall, containing 
11,377 inhabitants, and continues to Pen- 
2aace, which stands at the terminus of the 
tailway. On our route we pass Marazion, 
famous in the Middle Ages as a place of 
resort for pilgrims proceeding to St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount. This rocky promontory 
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stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, and at low water may be reached 
by a causeway. In olden times it was a 
tin dépot, and bore the name of Jctes. On 
the summit are the remains of a priory 
founded before the Conquest ; it is now the 
property of the St. Aubyn family. The 
wife of the Pretender, Perkin Warbeck, 
took refuge here in 1497. . 

Penzance is a pleasant town, situated on 
the west side of Mount’s Bay, and contains 
9414 inhabitants. Hotels, Queen's and 
Union. It carries on a considerable trade 
in tin, copper, granite, and pilchards. 
Among the principal buildings are St. 
John’s Hall, which includes a Music-hall, 
Museum, Library, and Guildhall; the 
Town-hall, Corn-market, and St. Paul's 
Church. Five miles from Penzance is a 
Druidical circle called the ‘‘ Merry Maid- 
ens,” and another north of the town of 
Dineteen stones, with one in the centre, 
called Boscawen Un. Among other ob- 
jects of interest in the neighborhood arc 
‘“* The Pipers,’’ a cromlech; Lamorna Cave, 
and the celebrated Logan Stone, which may 
be moved by a touch, though weighing 
90 tons. This rock was overturned by 
Lieutenant Goldsmith in 1824 as the re- 
sult of a wager; this so roused the indic- 
nation of the neighboring people that he 
was obliged to replace it, which he did at 
great cost. From Penzance a drive of 
eleven miles brings us to Land's End, the 
most westerly point of the English coast. 
About a mile from the shore are the Long- 
ship Reefs, with a light-house 112 feet ahove 
the level of the sea. 


ROUTE No. 96. 

Bristol to Birmingham, via Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, and Worcester, by the Midland 
Railway. Time, 3 hrs. 10 min. 

Bristol, see Route No. 95. 

Gloucester is situated on the Severn, 
about 33 miles from Bristol, and 114 from 
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London. It is the capital of its county,a 
cathedral city, and contains a population 
of 18,330. Hotels, Spread Eagle and Bell. 
The Cathedral is a fine cruciform building 
426 feet long, the oldest parts of which are 
the Norman crypt and nave, built as early 
as 1089. The building is surmounted by 
a tower 225 feet high, which was not fin- 
ished until 1518. There is a whispering 
gallery 75 feet long near the east window; 
the window itself is one of the largest in 
England, being 79 feet long and 35 feet 
broad. The choir is richly ornamented, 
and the stalls are equal to those at Wind- 
sor. Among the principal monuments are 
those to Edward II., Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Bishop Warburton, and Dr. Jen- 
ner, the discoverer of vaccination. Among 
the other principal buildings are the Pal- 
ace, built in 1862; the Town-hall, County 
Jail, Infirmary, and numerous churches. 
In St. Mary’s Square Bishop Hooper suf- 
fered martyrdom at the stake. 

Cheltenham, one of the most fashionable 
watering-places of England, is situated on 
the River Chelt, about seven miles from 
Gloucester. Population 44,519. Hotels, 
Queen's, Lansdowne, and Plow. The town 
lies in a fertile valley, protected from cold 
winds by the Cotswold Hills, and is a clean 
and well-built place. The springs, which 
are chalybeate and cathartic, were first 
discovered in 1715. The chicf spas are 
the Montpellier, where a band plays morn- 
ing and evening; the Pitville, whose 
Pump-room was built in 1824, with a Gre- 
cian portico and dome; and the Cambray 
Chalybeate Spa. The spa of the Royal Old 
Wells, once so famous, has been converted 
into a theatre, and the road leading to it is 
a fine elm avenue, which forms the princi- 
pal promenade for visitors. Cheltenham 
is the second healthiest place in England. 
The season lasts from May to October, al- 
though in July and August the heat is in- 
tense. 

For Worcester, see Route No. 94, and Bir- 
mingham, see Route No. 85. 
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ROUTE No. 97. 


Bristol to Chester and Liverpool, ria Glou- 
cester, Herefurd, Shrewsbury, and Chester, 
Time, 7 hrs. 38 min. 

Bristol and Gloucester, see Route No. 96. 

On our way to Hereford we pass through 
Ross, situated on the Wye, and sometimes 
called the ‘‘Gate of the Wye.”’ This is a 
wood starting-place for making excursions 
on this beautiful river. The church is a 
fine building, with a spire built by Kyrle, 
the celebrated ‘‘ Man of Ross,” who is bur- 
ied here. Hotels, Royal and Swan. 

Hereford is 49 miles by rail from Bristol. 
Hotels, Green Dragon and City Arms. Pop- 
ulation 18,355. Hereford was in former 
times protected by a castle, built by King 
Harold, but its site is now occupied by the 
Nelson Column. Here De Spenser, Ed- 
ward II.’s favorite, was executed by the 
barons in 1322; and here, four years later, 
the king himself was deprived of his crown. 
The present Cathedral is the third erected 
on the same site, the first being founded by 
King Offa in the 9th century. The present 
building was begun in 1079, but not finished 
until 1535. In the library is a curious 
Saxon map of the world; also Wycliffe’s 
Bible. 

Continuing our route from Hereford, we 
pass Moreton Station, near which are two 
oak trees called Adam and Eve. At the 
opening of the line of railway, the former 
ofthese was the only station-house: it was 
65 feet in girth and 12 feet in diameter, and 
15 persons were able to take refreshments 
at the same time in the interior. It was un- 
fortunately blown down in 1848, but the re- 
maining tree has 62 feet in circumference 
at a distance of two feet above the ground. 
On the summit of Sutton Walls, a hill to 
the northeast, the palace of Offa, King of 
Mercia, once stood—where Ethelbert, King 
of East Anglia, was treacherously murdered, 
A.D. 782, when he came by invitation to 
treat of his espousal with the fair Elfrida. 
On the summit the remains of a spacious 
Roman encampment, including about 30 
acres, are now discernible. 

Leominster, situated on the Rivers Lug, 
Arrow, and Pinsley, contains 5865 inhab- 
itants. A monastery was founded here in 
the 7th century by Merewald, King of West 
Mercia; this was destroyed by the Danes, 
and another established during the reign 
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of Henry I., part of which is now incorpo- 
rated in the Union Workhouse. Leomin- 
ster contains the usual public buildings of 
a borough town. 

Ludlow, standing on the River Teme,con- 
tains a population of 6033. Hotel, Angel. 
It is chiefly noted for its old castle, of 
which the only remains are the keep, 110 
feet high, the great hall, and a chapel of 
Norman architecture. This castle was built 
by a favorite knight of William the Con- 
queror, Roger Montgomery: to him the 
defense of the Welsh borders was intrust- 
ed. King Henry VII. held his court here, 
and his son Arthur was here married to 
Catharine of Aragon. Seven miles from 
Ladicw is Wigmore, a charming spot, with 
a rained castle, built by the Norman kings. 

For Shrewsbury and Chester, see Route 
No. 85, and Lsverpool, see Route No. 84. 


ROUTE No. 98. 

Bristol to Pembroke, via Newport, Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Caermarthen. Time, 7 hrs. 
10 min. 

The Principality of Wales is situated in 
the western part of Great Britain, and is 
bounded on the north by the Irish Sea, on 
the west by St. George’s Channel, on the 
south by the Bristol Channel, and on the 
east by the counties of Monmouth, Here- 
ford, Shropshire, and Chester. Itis divided 
into 12 counties, and is 87} miles long by 
40} broad. Population 1,200,000. The 
country is mountainous, and is rich in met- 
als, silver and copper being found in Caer- 
narvon, lead in Cardigan, and iron through- 
out the south of Wales. This country was 
probably first populated by a colony of 
Gallo-Kymris, whence its ancient name of 
Cambria was derived. During the time 
of the Romans several efforts were made 
to subdue the country, and the northern 
portion was occupied by them for a short 

time. After their departure from Great 
Britain in 411, the Cambrians formed 
themselves into a sort of federative mon- 
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archy, and in times of danger were united 
under a single chief called Pendragon. 
They successively repulsed the attacks of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and the Nor- 
mans, but were finally conquered by Ed- 
ward [. in 1283, who gave the title of Prince 
of Wales to his son Edward I., since which 
time the eldest sons of the sovereigns of 
England have borne the same name. 

The traveler, arriving at Liverpool, and 
wishing to make a hasty tour through the 
principal portions of North Wales to wit- 
ness its glorious scenery, its picturesque 
ruins, its mountains, valleys, and water- 
falls, as well as some of the mechanical 
wonders of the world, such as Stephenson’s 
tubular bridges over the Menai Straits and 
at Conway, should visit first Chester via 
Birkenhead ; then, by the Holyhead Rail- 
way, to Bangor, Caernarvon, Barmouth, 
Dolgelly, returning to the main line for 
London through some magnificent seenery 
via Bala, Corwen, and Llangollen, to the 
janction Rhuabon; then, via Shrewsbury, 
Birmingham, Warwick, Leamington, and 
Oxford, to London, or, continuing along 
the coast, to Aberystwith ; then to Llanid- 
loes, Builth, Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Reading, to London, or from Aberystwith 
to Caermarthen; then to Pembroke and 
the lovely watering-place of Tenby, whence 
there is constant steam communication to 
Bristol ; or returning by rail via the Great 
Western line (which develops the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenery of South 
Wales) through Swansea, Merthyr (by 
night), Cardiff, Newport, Monmouth, Glou- 
cester, Bristol, Bath, and Reading, to Lon- 
don. 

Leaving Bristol by rail, we reach in 45 
minutes North Passage, and cross by steam- 
er to Portskewet in 50 minutes. Twenty 
minutes again by rail brings us to 

Newport, a flourishing sea-port of Mon- 
mouthshire, situated at the mouth of the 
Usk, and chiefly employed in the export 
of coal and iron. Notice the Alexandra 
Docks, begun in 1868, in addition to others 
already here. Population 23,249. Hotels, 
Kings’ Head and West Gate. Newport Cas- 
tle was apparently built for the defense of 
the River Usk, which is commanded by 
three strong towers. Just outside the 
town is a fine stone bridge of five arches, 
which was erected at a cost of over £10,000. 
Among the principal buildings notice the 
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Victoria Hall, which includes the Coun- 
ty Court and Assembly Rooms, and the 
Church of St. Woollos, whose position com- 
mands an extensive view. Two steam- 
packets sail daily between Newport and 
Bristol. An excursion may be made from 
Newport to 

Chepstow, situated near the mouth of the 
River Wye, 17 miles distant from Hristol. 
It carries on a considerable trade in coal, 
iron, and timber. Hotels, Beaufort Arms 
and George. The chief object of interest 
is the castle, which stands ona high cliff 
overhanging the Wve. Portions of this 
building were erected 800 years ago by 
William Fitz-Osborne, Earl of Hereford. It 
is now almost entirely in ruina, and cov- 
ered with ivy. Henry Martin, one of the 
regicides, was confined here for upward of 
twenty years. An excursion should be 
made to the ruins of Tintern Abbey, four 
miles from Chepstow. This monastery 
was founded in 1131 by Walter de Clare, 
and at the dissolution was granted to the 
Earl of Worcester, ancestor of the Duke 
of Beaufort, its present possessor. The 
ruins are covered with ivy, and present a 
most picturesque appearance. An excur- 
sion should also be made to Wyndcliffe, 
from which a glorious view may be ob- 
tained. 

Fifteen miles from Chepstow we reach 
Monmouth, situated at the confluence of 
the Monnon and the Wye. Hotels, Beau- 
fort Arms and Kiag’s Head. ‘The castle 
of Monmouth is very ancient, having been 
built in Saxon times. It was the place of 
residence of Henry IV.; and here, in 1387, 
Henry V. was born, Shakspeare’s immor- 
tal Prince Hal. The room in which he 
was born is still shown, and the great hall 
beside it. The walls of the castle are from 
six to ten feet thick. One mile from Mon- 
mouth is Troy House, belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort. Here are shown the 
cradle of Henry V., and the armor which 
he wore at the battle of Agincourt. 

Cardiff is about 21 miles from Merthyr, 
and contains a population of 32,954. Ho- 
tels, Cardiff Arms and Angel. Cardiff is 
situated at the mouth of the River Taff, 
and is the great outlet for the coal and iron 
of the surrounding districts: the exports 
amount to three million pounds a year. 
The town is the creation of the Bute fam- 
ily, whose papi representative, the Mar- 
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quis of Bute, is one of the richest noble 
men in the kingdom, possessing an income 
of £300,000. Cardiff Castle was founded 
in the 11th century by a Norman baron: 
an octagonal keep 75 feet high is still en- 
tire. In this castle Robert Curthose, broth- 
er of Henry I., died in 1183, having been 
blinded and imprisoned there for life by the 
king. Cardiff is the dépot of the anthra- 
cite coal used by the navy. 

Swansea is situated on a bay of the 
same name, called, for its beauty, ‘“‘the Bay 
of Naples in miniature.” It is a place of 
41,606 inhabitants, and is chiefly renowned 
for the enormous copper-works in the vi- 
cinity. Although copper is not found in 
the neighborhood, it is brought here to be 
fluxed on account of the abundance of 
coal. There are eight extensive works 
situated on the River Towy and the sea- 
side; in one of these from 500 to 600 men 
are employed. The earliest was establish- 
ed in 1720. Copper is brought not only 
from Cornwall, but from America and Aus- 
tralia, and 20,000 tons on an average are 
smelted here yearly. Swansea is one of 
the most considerable sea-ports of Wales: 
a good harbor was made by running out 
two piers, one 1800 feet long, into the bay ; 
this, however, is dry at low water, in con- 
sequence of which floating docks have been 
constructed. Swansea Castle was built by 
Henry de Beaumont in 1099: a large quad- 
rangular tower is all that now remains of 
the building, and it is used for a poor- 
house and jail. There are several fine 
buildings in the town; among others, the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, a build- 
ing one hundred feet long, with a portico 
and Ionic columns; a theatre, assembly- 
rooms, and Mechanics’ Institute. The very 
things that add to the prosperity of Swan- 
sea in one way detract from it in another, 
as before the establishment of the copper 
works it was a favorite watering - place. 
Now, however, in certain states of wind, 
the fumes of the copper are thrown over 
the town, and destroy the freshness of the 
surrounding scenery. The principal ho- 
tels in Swansea are the Mackworth Arms 
and Castle. Fine sea-batbing may be had 
at The Mumbles, six miles westward, on 
the lower peninsula. This is a rugyed 
tract of land lying between Swansea and 
Caermarthen Bays. It is traversed by a 
ridge of red sandstone, which at Cwm 
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Bryn is 584 feet high, surmounted by a 
huge cromlech, called Arthur's Stone. The 
peninsula is inhabited by a colony of Flem- 
ings, who settled here during the reign of 
Henry I. These people do not speak the 
Welsh language, and have but little inter- 
course with them, differing even in their 
dress, Mumbles’ Head is on the southeast 
side of the peninsula, and Worm’s Head at 
the western extremity. The latter de- 
rives its name from the shape of the cliffs, 
which run out into the sea for three quar- 
ters of a mile, and resemble the head of a 
sea-terpent. The extremity is from 200 
to 300 feet high, under which there is a 
vast cave, A regatta is held yearly in 
Swansea Bay. The distance from Swan- 
eea to London by the Great Western Rail- 
way is 216 miles. 

The town of Pembroke derives its name 
from the Welsh words pen fro, or head of 
the penmsula. It is situated on a long 
point of land projecting into a creek of Mil- 
ford Haven. Population 15,571. Hotels, 
Dragon and Lion. Onan eminence of the 
town stand the ruins of a Norman castle, 
begun in 1092 by Arnulph de Montgom- 
ery. Here the Earl of Richmond, after- 
ward Henry VII., was born, and from here 
be marched to gain his crown on Bosworth 
Field. Under the chapel is an enormous 
cavern called the Wogan, which opens to- 
ward the sea. The keep is in good pres- 
ervation, and is 75 feet high. The visitor 
shoald by all means visit Milford Haven. 
This is generally done in a boat from Pem- 
troke. The harbor is considered one of 
the finest in the world, and is capable of 
containing the entire English navy. The 
entrance to the haven is exceedingly fine, 
snd the water within is as smooth as that 
of a lake. 

Four miles from Pembroke stands Caren 
Castle, built during the reign of Henry I. 
by the ancestor of the Fitzgeralds. This 
is one of the finest old ruins in Wales, and 
was formerly one of the royal demesnes 
of the Welsh princes. It contains two 
great halis well worthy of notice, one 100 
feet in length, the other 80 feet. 

Tenby, a fashionable watering-place ten 
miles from Pembroke, contains a popula- 
tion of 2982. Hotels, Gate House and 
White Lion. Tenby is situated on a mcky 
peninsula which stretches into the Bristol 
Channel; the houses are well built, the 
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beach is very fine, the water clear and ex- 
cellent for bathing, the surrounding scen- 
ery and excursions are delightful; in fact, 
every thing combines to make it a charm- 
ing place of summer resort. There are 
here the remains of an ancient castle, sup- 
posed to have been erected by the Flem- 
ings, and the ancient walls which sur- 
rounded the town itself are in many places 
entire. The church, a fine old building, 
with a spire 162 feet high, dates back as 
early as 1250. Tenby is a great place for 
naturalists; of the six hundred varieties 
of shells contained in the British collec. 
tions, not less than one half were found 
here. Excursions should be made to Cal- 
dy, St. Catharine's, and St. Margaret’s Isl- 
ands. The last is famed for its magnifi- 
cent caverns and for the ruins of a monas- 
tic cell; it is reached by crossing the ledges 
of rock when the tide is out. Horse-races 
take place at Tenby in August or Septem- 
ber, accompanied, as usual, by balls; a fine 
band plays every day during the season. 
There are also a small theatre, assembly- 
rooms, a library and reading-room, a liter- 
ary and scientific institution, and a bowl- 
ing-green and cricket-ground. Boat-races 
occasionally take place in the bay. Thero 
is constant steam communication between 
Tenby and Bristol, a distance of 108 miles, 
the time occupied being about ten hours. 

Caermarthen, the capital of its county, 
and one of the principal towns of Wales, 
is situated on the River Towy, and con- 
tains 9993 inhabitants. Hotels, /rey Bush 
and Boar's Head. The former was the 
property of Sir Richard Steele, whose com- 
edy, ‘‘The Conscious Lovers,” was written 
in the neighborhood of the town. Caer- 
marthen occupies the site of the Roman 
station Maridunum. It contains a fine 
town-hall, a market-house, a grammar- 
school, a Presbyterian college, etc. Near 
the old Guildhall is a column to Sir T. 
Picton, who represented the borough in 
Parliament. A considerable foreign and 
coasting trade is carried on by the inhab- 
itants, there being a good harbor about 
three miles from the town. 
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ROUTE No. 99. 

Swansea to Chester, via Merthyr Tydvil, 
Brecon, Builth, Llanidloes, Oswestry, and 
Rhuabon, by rail. Time, 9 hrs, 10 min. 

Swansea, see Route No. 98. 

Merthyr Tydvil, signifying Martyr Tyd- 
vil, derives its name from St.Tudfyl, daugh- 
ter of a Welsh chief, who suffered martyr- 
dom for her religion during the early ages 
of the Church. The town is situated at 
the head of the Vale of Taff, and contains 
83,875 inhabitants. The surrounding coun- 
try is celebrated for its thick and rich veins 
of coal, and in the town itself nothing but 
blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, and forges are 
seen in every direction. The iron-works 
are fifty in number; each furnace is about 
55 feet high, contains 5000 cubic feet, and 
is capable of smelting 100 tons of pig-iron 
weekly. In the largest works, belonging 
to Lady Guest and Messrs. Crawshay, from 
8000 to 5000 hands are employed. Mer- 
thyr should by all means be visited at 
night, when the red glare of the furnaces 
lights up the place, and produces a strik- 
ing effect; in the daytime the town is 
gloomy. Hotels, Castle and Bush. 

The direct road from Merthyr to Brecon 
leads through a mountain pass, with the 
Brecknockshire Beacons on one side, 2862 
feet high, and on the other Mount Capel- 
lante, 2394 feet high. The distance is about 
18 miles. Brecon is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Usk and Honddu, in the 
midst of most beautiful and romantic scen- 
ery. Hotels, Castle and Swan. Popula- 
tion 5639. The castle was founded by 
Newmarch, a Norman baron; nothing now 
remains but the keep, called ‘‘ Ely Tower,” 
so named from Dr. Morton, bishop of Ely, 
who was imprisoned here by order of Rich- 
ard III. It was also the scene of the con- 
ference between the bishop and the Duke 
of Buckingham. The other principal build- 
ings are the County Hall, Market-house, 
Assize Courts, three churches, theatre, etc. 
Sir David Gon, Shakspeare’s Fluellen, 
resided in this neighborhood. He was 
knighted by Henry V. at Agincourt while 
at the point of death, having sacrificed his 
life to save the king. ‘The ‘‘ Shoulder of 
Mutton’’ Inn at Brecon is pointed out as 
the birthplace of Mrs. Siddons. From Bre- 
con to Hay the distance is about 15 miles. 
Hay ee on the borders of the three 
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counties of Brecon, Hereford, and Radnor, 
and is the highest point to which barges 
ascend in the Upper Wye. It is an old 
Norman town, founded by Bernard New- 
march. The castle was destroyed by Owen 
Glendower, and now stands in ruins. Ciif- 
Jord Castle, three miles from Hay, was 
built by Fitz-Osborne, a kinsman of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Here fair Kosamond 
Cliffora was born. 

Travelers may continue from Hay to 
Hereford (124 miles), thence to London via 
Gloucester and Reading. 

Builth is delightfully situated on the 
Wye, which is here crossed by a bridge 
of six arches, uniting the counties of 
Brecon and Radnor. The town stands 
in an open part of the valley, but is entire- 
ly surrounded by lofty hills. Hotel, Lica. 
Population 1158. The principal object of 
interest at Builth is the castle, which ap- 
pears to have been erected before the Con- 
quest. It was originally a place of great 
strength, and is well known as having been 
the last retreat of the famous Llewellyn. 
Llewellyn was the last of the Welch princes 
who held regal power, and when hemmed 
in by the troops of Edward I., he demand- 
ed assistance of the Welsh garrison at Bu- 
ilth castle; all aid was refused. While re- 
treating up the Ithon he was surprised 
and killed, and from that day the inhab- 
itants have been called Bradwyr Buaillt, or 
traitors of Builth. The medicinal springs 
of Builth are at Park Wells, about a mile 
from the town, where a pump-room has 
been erected. The springs are three in 
number, and of different properties—sa- 
line, sulphurous, and chalybeate. 

Lianidloes is a small town situated at 
the confluence of the Clywedog and Severn 
Rivers, and contains a population of $127. 
Hotel, Trewythen Arms. Excursions may 
be made from here to the source of the 
Rheidol, on the edge of Plinlimmon. 

The road from Llanidloes to Aberystwith, 
via Devil’s Bridge, a distance of twenty 
miles across the Welsh Alps, is both wild 
and romantic. 

Oswestry, although situated within the 
borders of Shropshire, has much the char- 
acter and appearance of a Welshtown. It 
derives its name from Oswald, King of 
Northumberland, who was slain here in 
642, in battle with the King of Mercia, 
whom he was endeavoring to dispossess of 
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his territory. Having been a great bene- 
factor to different monasteries, he was can- 
onized after his death, and a well erected 
to his memory still remains near the 
charch. The latter building occupies the 
site of s former monastery, and is a vener- 
able-looking pile, of which the tower is 
the oldest part; the restoration of this 
ehurch was begun in 1872. Old Oswestry, 
or Caer Ogyrfan, the name given to a fine 
British post, lies about one mile to the 
north. It is defended by a triple rampart 
unusually high, with entrances to the north 
and south; the total area covered by 
these fortifications is between sixty and 
seventy acres. West of the park of Pork- 
ington, the seat of W. Ormsby Gore, Esq., 
ia another intrenchment, circular in form, 
and surrounded by a dike. This is called 
Castell Brogyntyn, and is believed to have 
been erected by a natural son of Owen 
Madoe, Prince of Powis. Oswestry pos- 
seases, in addition to these antiquities, a 
fine town-hall, a grammar-school, founded 
in the reign of Henry IV., a literary in- 
stitute, a theatre, and a House of Industry. 
Popalation 9000. 

Rkuabon Junction is a small village, 
which chiefly derives its importance from 
the proximity of numerous iron-works and 
collieries. Waynnstay, the seat of Sir Wat- 
kin W. Wynn, Bart., also lies in the neigh- 
borhood ; the park, eight miles in circum- 
ference, is said to be the largest in Wales. 
Within its limits stands a column 101 feet 
high, erected to the memory of the father 
of the present baronet by his mother. 
The owners are the descendants of Sir 
William Williams, Speaker of the House 
of Commons during the reign of Charles 
lI., and afterward solicitor-general during 
the trial of the seven bishops. The house, 
part of which dates from the 15th cent- 
wy, was unfortunately destroyed by fire 
in 1858; the present building is in the Re- 
haissance style, and contains some inter- 
esting family portraits by Van Dyck, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Kneller. In former 
times Wynnstay was the residence of the 
Lord of Bromfield and Yale, Madoc ap Gru- 
fydd Maelor ; it came into the possession of 
the Wynns in 1670, andin that of the present 
family, who are distinguished for having 
many times declined the peerage, in the 
beginning of the last century. The church 
near the park gates is filled with interest- 
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ing monuments of the Wynn family, of 
which the most noticeable is an altar tomb 
near the communion table, with two re- 
cumbent figures representing an armed 
Knight and lady of the Eyton family, 
1526, dressed in the style of Henry VII. 
Gardden is the name given to another en- 
campment, defended by concentric dikes, 
which is situated on a hill three quarters 
of a mile to the left of Rhuabon. 

Wrexham is the last place of importance 
passed before reaching Chester. ‘This is 
an ancient town, mentioned by the Saxon 
chroniclers as Wrightelsham: it contains 
one of the finest churches in Wales, in the 
Perpendicular style, built in 1470, with a 
tower 135 feet in height, which was com- 
pleted after the church—about 1500. In 
the northern aisle is a fine monument to 
the memory of Mrs. Mary Myddleton, of 
Chirk Castle, by Roubiliac, representing 
a female starting from the tomb at the 
sound of the last trumpet. In the church- 
yard are some curious epitaphs, of which 
we give the following example: 

*¢ Born in America, in Europe bred, 


In Africa traveled, in Asia wed, 
Where long he lived and thrived; at London 
dead." 


The church-tower has a peal of ten bells, 
cast by Rudhall in 1726. 

Wrexham is now chiefly famous for its 
ale. Population 8000. 

Chester, see Route No. 85. 


ROUTE No. 100. 


Bangor to Chester, via Cuernarvon, Bar- 
mouth, Dolgelly, Bala, Corwen, and Rhuabon, 
by rail. Time, 7 hours. 

Caernarvon. Population 8512. Hotels, 
Royal Sportsman and Castle. Caernarvon 
occupies the site of a Roman town called 
Segontium, the only station possessed by 
the Romans in this part of Cambria. Frag- 
ments of the ancient walls may still be 
seen. The castle is the principal object of 
interest; it was built between the years 
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1284 and 1320, and covers two acres and a 
half. The external walls are from eight 
to ten feet in thickness, and are guarded 
by thirteen towers, one of which now forms 
the town prison. In the Eagle Tower Ed- 
ward IJ., the first Prince of Wales, is said 
to have been born. 

The ascent of Mount Snowdon should 
be made from Caernarvon. For the short- 
est and easiest route, go to Llanberis from 
Caernarvon by rail, eight miles, and then 
on foot to the summit, five miles; or, mak- 
ing the ascent from Beddgelert (13 miles 
from Caernarvon), the scenery is exceed- 
ingly fine, though the distance to the sum- 
mit is greater (six miles and a half), and 
the ascent somewhat steeper. The Capel 
Curig route is the longest and most fa- 
tiguing, but the scenery is truly magnifi- 
cent. Snowdon rises 3571 feet above the 
level of the sea: the summit is surrounded 
by a low wall, and is five or six yards in 
diameter. In fine weather, the Isle of Man 
and parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, may be clearly seen. Descending by 
way of Beddgelert, Pont Aberglaslynshould 
be visited. This is a single stone arch 
thrown over a rapid mountain torrent 
which divides the counties of Merioneth 
and Caernarvon ; the surrounding scenery 
is exceedingly wild and picturesque. 

We next proceed to Burmouth, whose 
chief attraction is its vicinity to the beau- 
tiful Vale of Manddach, said to be superior 
to any in Wales. Population 1672. Ho- 
tels, Corsygedol Arms and Royal. The 
houses of Barmouth present a peculiar 
appearance, rising in tiers one above an- 
other on the sides of the mountains, and 
are approached by steps cut in the rock. 
The rides in the neighborhood are very 
fine, and the streams afford abundant 
sport to the angler. The ride from Bar- 
mouth to Do/gelly is one of the most beau- 
tiful. The town is picturesquely situ- 
ated at the foot of the celebrated Cader 
Idris, the second highest mountain in 
Wales, and is a lovely spot; also a conve- 
nient centre for numerous excursions, viz., 
the ascent of Cader Idris, Machynlleth, 
the waterfalls, etc. Many Roman coins 
and other antiquities have been found in 
the neighborhood of the town. Popula- 
tion 2217. Hotel, Golden Lion. Bala is 


18 miles distant from Dolgelly, beautifully | 
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this lake, which is about four miles in 
length, the River Dee takes its course, ris. 
ing five miles distant in Arran Fowddy, 
the highest of the Berwyn Mountains. 
The famous waterfall of Pistyll Rhaiadyr 
is one of the sights of the neighborhood. 
This is one of the head springs of the Ya- 
nat, and falls from a height of 140 feet, 
then runs through a rock, and falls again 
a distance of 70 feet: the surrounding 
scenery is wild and beautiful. Continu- 
ing our route we reach Corwen, a neat lit- 
tle town situated at the foot of the Ber- 
wyn Mountains. Notice the church, a 
quaint old building in the form of a cross, 
and in the church-yard an old stone pillar 
called Glyndwr’s Sword. The citadel of 
the Druids, where Caractacus effected his 
retreat after the battle of Caer Caradock, 
is just beyond Corwen. Ten miles farther 
we reach Llangollen. Hotels, the and 
and Royal. Population 5799. The Vale 
of Llangollen is celebrated for its beauty, 
though hardly equal to the Vale of the 
Cross at its upper end. It is surrounded 
by hills, in which limestone, coal, and 
slate are quarried. On one of these stand 
the ruins of an ancient Welsh fortress, call- 
ed Caer Dinas Bran, almost inaccessible 
from the steepness of the mountain. The 
River Dee is here crossed by a four-arched 
Gothic bridge, dating from the fourteenth 
century. Farther down the river is the 
Aqueduct Pont-y-Cysylitan, which carries 
the Ellesmere Canal over the valley. This 
was constracted by Mr. Telford in 1805, 
and consists of 19 stone arches, which sup- 
port an iron trough 1007 feet in length. 
In the Valley of the Cross, a little above 
Llangollen, are the beautiful remains of 
Valle Crucis Abbey, founded in 1200. The 
ruins are covered with ivy, and present a 
very picturesque appearance. Near the 
ruins is Elliseg’s Pillar, still more ancient, 
erected by Concenn in memory of Elliseg, 
who died fighting the Saxons in 607. Rhu- 
abon Junction is but a short distance from 
Llangollen. Though a place containing 
14,000 inhabitants, it has little to arrest the 
attention of the traveler, who may here re- 
join the main line and proceed to London 
via Shrewsbury, Birmingham, Warwick, 
Leamington, and Oxford, all of which are 
described elsewhere. 

Rhuabon, sec Route No. 99, and Cheater, 


situated at the foot of Bala Lake. ‘Ihrough' see Route No. 85. 
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ROUTE No. 101. 

Aberystecith to Caermarthen, via Lampe- 
fer, by rail. Time, 4 hrs. 10 min. 

Aberystwith, one of the principal towns in 
the county of Cardigan, is situated near the 
jonetion of the Ystwith and the Rheidol. 
Hotels, Queen’s and Belleoue. Population 
7000. Aberystwith is one of the mostagree- 
able and salutary watering-places of Wales, 
being protected from the north and east 
winds by the Craig-lais mountain range. It 
is a pretty and attractive town, containing 
assembly rooms, two churches, a library, 
theatre, baths, etc. The Marine Terrace, 
which follows the curve of Cardigan Bay 
and overlooks the beach, is a favorite prom- 
enade for visitors, and commands a most 
glorious view. At each end are heights 
laid oat in public walks, and on one of them 
stand the ruins of a castle. This building 
was first erected by Gilbert de Strongbow 
in1109. It was the stronghold of Cadwal- 
lsder, and was destroyed by Owen Gwyn- 
edd. Having been rebuilt by Edward I. 
in 1127, it was finally destroyed by Crom- 
well. Near the town is a chalybeate 
spring, whose waters resemble those of 
Tunbridge Wells. 

The season extends from Jane to Octo- 
ber. Races are held in August or Septem- 
ber, when fine balls are also given; there 
is every thing, in fact, to please and attract 
the visitor. One of the most amusing oc- 
capations is searching on the beach for 
carnelians, agates, jaspers, etc., which are 
found in great numbers; lapidaries are 
also at hand to cut them in any form. 
Among the many pleasant excursions to 
be made from Aberystwith is that to the 
Lenl’s Bridge, about twelve miles distant. 
The roed to this bridge gradually ascends 
 s height of 980 feet above the level of 
the sea, and commands a moet beautiful 
view of the valley of the Rheidol stretch- 
ing out below, crossed by its winding river. 
The bridge is formed by two arclies, one 
above another, thrown over a deep cleft in 
the rocks, through which the River Mynach 

in terrific cascades. The lower 
arch is believed to have been built during 
the reign of William Rafus by the monks 
of Strata-Florida Abbey; the upper arch 
was constructed in 17538. The Devil's 
Bridge Hotel stands at the head of the val- 
ley, near the falls. 
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Continuing our route from Aberystwith, 
we reach A berayron,a thriving market-town 
and sea-port, which has lately become some- 
what frequented as a bathing-place. It 
lies at the mouth of the Ayron, a small 
stream only 12 miles in length, which is 
famed for the excellence of its trout and 
salmon. It has two piers, recently con- 
structed; also a town-hall and market- 
house. The remains of a circular camp, 
attributed to Cadwgan ap Bleddyn, A.D. 
1148, are to be seen on the coast a short 
distance north of the town. 

(Hotel, Black Lion) is situated 
on the banks of the Teifi, one of the most 
celebrated fishing rivers in Wales. It con- 
tains a town-hall, parish church, and sev- 
eral schools and chapels; but the principal 
object of interest is St. David’s College, 
opened in 1827, for the education of young 
men intending to enter the Church, who 
are unable to meet the expenses of a uni- 
versity education at Cambridge or Oxford. 
This building originated with Dr. Burgess, 
former Bishop of St. David's, and was erect- 
ed at a cost of $100,000, 30,000 of which 
was given by the government near the time 
of its completion, and €5000 by King George 
IV. Near the town the Teiti is crossed by 
a bridge said to have been erected in the 
time of King Stephen, which has given 
the name of Lampeter Pont Stephen to the 
town: this, however, is only seen in public 
documents. 

Caermarthen, see Route No. 98. 

Distances: to London, 244 miles; to 
Bristol by steamer, 188 miles ; to Aberyst- 
with, 52 miles ; to Pembroke, 43 miles; and 
to Swansea, 26 miles. 
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ROUTE No. 102. 


Swansea to Shrewsbury, via Llandovery 
and Craven Arms, by rail. Time, 6 brs. 
54 min. 

Swansea, see Route No. 98. 

Llandilofawr is one of the first stations 
of importance passed on this route. The 
town is principally situated on the west 
bank of the River Towy, which is noted 
for the excellence of its salmon, trout, and 
eels. In the neighborhood stand the ruins 
of Dynevor Castle, and Newton Park, the 
seat of Lord Dynevor, one of the finest es- 
tates in Wales. We next reach 
believed to have been a Roman station from 
the number of coins and other antiquities 
found in the vicinity. Population 1927. 
This town is situated on the River Bran, 
near its junction with the Towy, and this 
situation, together with the proximity of 
other small streams, is an explanation of 
the name Llandovery, which is a corruption 
of the Welsh Lian-ym-Ddyfri, signifying 
Church among the Waters. The absence 
of all manufactures renders this a very 
quiet place: there is a fine collegiate build- 
ing called the Welsh Educational Institu- 
tion, founded and endowed by Thomas Phil- 
ips, Esq. Hotels, Castle and Clarence. Pop- 
ulation 1927. The ruins of an ancient cas- 
tle stand at a short distance from the town, 
but little can be related with certainty 
either as to its origin or history. 

Knighton, situated on the River Teme, 
derives its Welsh name of Tref-y-Clawdd, 
or Tower upon the Dike, to the proximity 
of Offa’s Dike. Near the town are two Ro- 
man encampments, one of which is said to 
be that of the Roman commander Ostorius. 
From Knighton a ride of thirty minutes 
brings us to Craven Arms, where we join 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway 
(see Koute No. 97). 
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ROUTE No. 103. 

Newport (Wales) to Hereford, via Ponty- 
pool and Abergavenny, by rail. Time, 2 
hrs. 5 min. 

Newport, see Route No. 98. 

Pontypool is reached in half an hour from 


Newport, after passing through several un- 


important stations. This town is situated 
in the populous manufacturing and mining 
district of Trevethin, and contains 3708 in- 
habitants. Tin and iron are extensively 
manufactured throughout this parish, and 
so extensively have the sources of em- 
ployment increased since the introduction 
of these manufactures that the number of 
inhabitants, which in 1802 was only 1472, 
had risen in 1851 to 16,864. This place was 
also formerly celebrated for its manufact- 
ure of japanned ware, which was invented 
here during the reign of Charles II., and 
sold under the name of Pontypool ware. 

Abergavenny, situated at the junction of 
the Gavenny with the River Usk, which is 
here spanned by a fine stone bridge of fif- 
teen arches, contains 5506 inhabitants. It 
is surrounded by an amphitheatre of mount- 
ains, of which the highest are the Sugar- 
loaf, 1852 feet ; the Blounge, 1721 feet ; and 
Skirrid-fawr, 1498 feet. Abergavenny is 
the supposed site of the Gobanaium of the 
Romans, and was formerly a walled town 
protected by a castle, built soon after the 
Norman conquest. The ruins of this build- 
ing are still visible, as well as those of a 
Benedictine monastery. The present town 
consists of three main streets, which form 
thoronghfares to Monmouth, Brecon, and 
Hereford. It is a flourishing place, with 
large markets and thriving tradesmen, al- 
though no extensive manufactures (unless 
we except that of shoes) are carried on; 
this prosperity is chiefly owing to the vi- 
cinity of extensive coal and iron works. 
At one time periwigs, made of goats’ hair, 
were extensively fabricated here: being s0 
valuable as to sell for $150 to $200 each ; 
but this is now discontinued, as well as the 
manufacture of Welsh flannel, for which 
Abergavenny was once noted. This town 
gives the title of Earl to the Nevill family. 
Hotels, Angel and King's Head. 

Ten miles distant from Abergavenny 
stand the ruins of Lianthony Abbey, once 
a celebrated Cistercian priory, built from 
1108 to 1115, but abandoned for Gloucester 


OpIHAM. 


in 1136. It is situated in the wild valley 
of Ewias, which projects into the heart of 
the Black Mountains: its name of Llan- 
thony being a corruption from Llandewi 


Nant Hondeni, or the Church of St. David : 


in the valley of the Black Water. The 
conventual church is now the principal 
remains, but is found to be quite destitate 
of ornament; part of the priory has also 
been converted into an inn. 

Hereford, see Route No. 97. 


ROUTE No. 104. 

London to T: and Dartmouth, via 
Basingstoke, Salisbury, and Exeter, by rail 
from Waterloo. Time, 9 hrs. 25 min. 

At Winch field, eight miles before reach- 
ing Basingstoke, the train passes through 
atunnel eighty yards in length. Odtham, 
the birthplace of Lilly, the grammarian, 
hes three miles south of Winchfield. Near 
Odiham stand the rains of an old castle in 
which David, King of Scotland, was con- 
feed after his capture at Neville’s Cross, 
and where he passed eleven long years in 
imprisonment. The line next crosses the 
valley of the Loddon on an embankment, 
and passes through the village of Old Bas- 
ing, where a battle was fought in 871 be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons, ending in 
the defeat of the latter. Basingstoke, men- 
tioned in Domesday Book as Basingtoches, 
is forty-eight miles distant from London, 
and contains 4654 inhabitants. The corn- 
trade and malting form its principal busi- 
hess 


Salisbury, the capital of Wiltshire, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Avon, Willey, 
and Bourne, contains 12,278 inhabitants. 
It is 96 miles from London by the South 
Western Railway. Hotels, White Hart and 
Red Lion. The Cathedral of Salisbury is a 
magnificent edifice erected in the 18th cent- 
ury; it is in the form of a double cross, 
and its outside length measures 480 feet. 
It is surmounted by a beautiful steeple, 
which rises to a height of 400 feet above 
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the ground. The number of windows in 
the cathedral is said to equal that of the 
days in the year, and concerning them 
the following rhyme, attributed to Daniel 
Rogers, has been written : 


‘*As many days as in one year there be, 
So many windows in this church yon see; 
As many marble pillars here appear 
As there are hours through the fleeting year; 
As many gates as moons one here does view— 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more strange than 
true.’’ 


Among the windows, notice the upper 
eastern one, which represents the ‘‘ Brazen 
Serpent,’’ by Mortimer. 

‘lhe cathedral is rich in monuments, 
some dating back as early as the llth 
century, and transferred here from the 
old cathedral. Among the other public 
buildings may be noticed Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar School, where Addison 
was educated ; the Assembly Rooms, The- 
atre, and the Council-chamber, erected in 
1795 at the expense of the second Earl 
of Radnor. There are also two museums 
in Salisbury, the Salisbury and South 
Wilts Museum and the Blackmore Mu- 
seum. The former, situated in St. Ann’s 
Street, is open to the public daily from 
two to five, Saturdays excepted. The col- 
lection is arranged in three rooms, and con- 
sists, 1st, of objects illustrative of natural 
history in the neighborhood of Salisbury ; 
2d, of archsological specimens; and, 3d, of 
geological specimens. The Blackmore Mu- 
seum, open on the same days and hours, 
was founded by W. Blackmore, of Liver- 
pool, and is supported entirely at his ex- 
pense. It is divided into four parts or 
groups: 1. Remains of animals found as- 
sociated with the works of prehistoric 
man. 2. Stone implements. 3. Bronze im- 
plements. 4. Implements, ornaments, and 
weapons of modern savages which may 
serve to throw light upon the use of sim- 
ilar objects belonging to prehistoric times. 

About three miles from Salisbury is 
Longford Castle, the seat of the present 
earl, which contains a valuable collection 
of paintings. 

In Salisbury Plain, about nine miles 
from the city, is situated the famous mon- 
ument of Stonehenge, considered the great- 
est wonder in the west of England. <A 
carriage may be procured for this excur- 
sion, the cost with one horse there and 
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back being 10s. 6d., and with two 21s. ; 
if the excursion be extended to Wilton, 
two miles farther, two additional shil- 
lings are demanded. Old Sarum, once 
one of the most important cities in the 
island of Great Britain, now a bare hill 
surrounded by intrenchments, is passed on 
this route. The Roman name of this place 
was Sorbiodunum. Near the summit of 
the hill, the face of which is smooth and 
very steep, is an immense earthern ram- 
part and ditch, 106 feet in height, meas- 
uring from the bottom of one to the top of 
the other. The circular area inclosed with- 
in this rampart is about 27 acres; in the 
centre is an interior earthwork and ditch, 
100 feet in height, within which the citadel 
stood. On top of this second earthwork 
was a strong wall of flint and rubble, with 
a coating of square stones; the whole 
twelve feet thick. There were two en- 
trances to the exterior ramparts, one of 
which,the western,was guarded by a horn- 
work which is still in existence. These 
intrenchments are not generally believed 
to be either British or Roman work, for 
when the hill was in possession of the Ro- 
mans it was defended by a simple escarp- 
ment; the citadel and its defenses were 
probably erected by the Saxons ander 
King Alfred, who did all in his power to 
strengthen his kingdom against the incur- 
sions of the Danes. 

Amesbury, prettily situated in the valley 
of the Upper Avon, is a place of consider- 
able antiquity, believed to have derived 
its name from Aurelius Ambrosius, British 
king during the 6th century. A Bene- 
dictine nunnery was founded here by 
Queen Elfrida in 980, as an expiation for 
the murder of her step-son. During the 
reign of Henry II., this nunnery was given 
to the great convent of Fontevrault and 
Anjou, and from that time greatly in- 
creased in splendor and riches. It be- 
came a favorite retreat of ladies of royal 
and noble birth: Mary, sixth daughter of 
Edward I., took the veil here in company 
with thirteen noble ladies; Queen Eleanor 
died here in 1292, and Catharine of Aragon 
was lodged here in 1501 upon first arriving 
in England. Amesbury is also mentioned 
in legendary history as the scene of Queen 
Guinevere’s retirement after her flight from 
King Arthur’s court and the dissolution of 
the Round Table. 
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This monastery was granted to the Earl 
of Hertford at the Dissolution, and his resi- 
dence was erected from portions of the old 
convent buildings. It became successively 
the property of the families of Ailesbury, 
Boyle, and Queensbary, by marriage, sale, 
and inheritance, and was finally bought in 
1824 by Sir Edmund Antrobus. This was 
at one time the retreat of Gay, who while 
here composed the ‘“‘ Beggars’ Opera.” The 
grounds of the house, through which the 
Avon flows, are most beautiful. The in- 
terior commands a view of a densely 
wooded hill, whose summit is crowned 
by a British work commonly known as 
the ramparts. The church of Amesbury, 
believed to be that of the abbey, was re- 
paired in 1852; it is a cruciform build- 
ing, 128 feet in length, in the Early En- 
glish style with a low square tower in the 
centre. 

Stonehenge, two miles from Amesbury, is 
situated in the centre of Salisbury Plain. 
Antiquaries differ greatly concerning the 
object of this curious structure; it has been 
attributed to the Druids, the Danes, and 
the Romans by different parties. When 
in a perfect state it consisted of two cir- 
cles and two ellipses of upright stones, sur- 
rounded by a bank and ditch. This was 
approached by an avenue, still easily traced 
by banks of earth ; proceeding along which 
the traveler first reaches a solitary stone 
sixteen fect high, now in a leaning posi- 
tion. This is called the Friar’s Heel, from 
a legend according to which Stonehenge 
was erected by the Evil Spirit, who was 
watched during his operations by a holy 
friar; the Evil One, having exultingly re- 
marked aloud that no one would be able to 
know how the thing was done, the monk 
in hiding incautiously replied, “ That’s 
more than thee can tell,” and then hasten. 
ed to make his escape. The enraged spirit 
caught up a huge stone and flung it after 
the intruder, but only succeeded in strik- 
ing his heel. Certain it is that no ex- 
planation can be given for the isolated 
position of this stone. About forty vards 
farther, the site of the earthern bank and 
ditch which surrounds Stonehenge is reach- 
ed, now only slightly marked. The outer 
circle of stones just within this ring for- 
merly consisted of thirty upright blocks, 
placed three and a half feet apart, con- 
nected at the top by a ring of stone formed 
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of square, roughly hewn blocks, most clev- | pensier, and Louis deo Bourbon, are also to 
erly joined at a height of sixteen feet from | be seen here. 

the ground. Within this was an inner| The distance from Salisbury to Exeter 
circle composed of about forty unhewn . is 874 miles. 

syenite obelisks, four feet in height, re- Exeter, sce Route No. 95. 

sembling many stone monuments found} Leaving Exeter from St. David’s Station 
in different parts of Wales. The great | we soon reach Jeignmouth, situated at the 
ellipse within this inner circle formerly | mouth of the River Teign, and containing 
consisted of five or seven trilithons—a | 6022 inhabitants. Hotels, Royal and Com- 
name given to triplets of stones placed | mercial. This is next to Torquay the larg- 


two upright and one across. These trili- 
thons increased in height from the north- 
east to the southwest, the largest being 
about twenty-five feet in height. Within 


the trilithons was an inner cllipse of nine- 


teen syenite obelisks, resembling those of 
the inner circle. Within these was placed 
the altar stone. This stone still remains 
in its former position, but the present ap- 
pearance of Stonehenge differs vastly from 
the description here given. Many of the 
stones have been overthrown, others have 
diazappeared, and the whole is overgrown 
with moss and weeds. The first impression 
received by the traveler is generally one 
of disappointment, which, however, disap- 
pears after an inspection of the ruins. We 
next proceed to Wilton, a small town of 
great antiquity, once famous as the capital 
of the kingdom of Wessex. A monastery 
was founded here by Wulstan, Earl of the 
Wilsetas, A.D. 800, of which Wulstan’s 
widow, Ethelburga, was the first prioress. 
This monastery was refounded by King 
Alfred, and continued in existence until 
the Dissolution, when it was given to Sir 
William Herbert? first Earl of Pembroke. 
The members of this family have long been 
distinguished as patrons of art and litera- 
ture, as identified in the persons of Hol- 
bein, Shakspeare (who acted here with 
his troop in 1603 before James I.), Ben 


Joneon, Inigo Jones, Van Dyck, and Mas- 


singer. The present building (Wilton 
House) is for the most part modern; the 
porch was designed by Holbein. It con- 
tains a fine collection of paintings, and 
isrenowned by its Van Dycks and mar- 
bles. In the hall are namerous suits of 
armor, trophies of the victory gained by 
the Spaniards over the French at the bat- 
tle of St. Quentin, in which a band of En- 
glish, sent by Queen Mary, took part under 

command of William, Ear] of Pem- 
broke. Suits belonging to the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency, the Duc de Mont- 


| est watering-place in the county of Devon- 

' shire; its distinguishing feature is a wide 
esplanade called the Den, formed by the 
shifting sands at the mouth of the river: 
from this a pleasure pier projects, with a 

_ light-house at the end, erected in 1814. The 
public Assembly Room is situated on the 
Den, and occupies a handsome building 
erected in 1826, The bridge crossing the 
river at Teignmouth is said to be the long- 
estin England. It is constructed on thir- 
ty-four arches, and measures 1671 feet in 
length ; it was built in 1825-27, the cost 
being about £100,000. 

At Newton Junction, two miles from 
Teignmouth, a branch line runs off to Tor- 
quay and Dartmouth. 

Twenty-four miles from Exeter is the 
fashionable watering-place of Torquay, 
which lies on a sort of peninsula, on the 
northeast side of Tor Bay. ‘The climate 
of Torquay is soft and humid, and is par- 
ticularly suited-as a winter residence to 
persons suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints ; it is entirely protected from north- 
east winds, but the temperature varies con- 
siderably in different parts, there being a 
difference of five or eight degrees within 
two miles. Population 16,419. There 
are numerous hotels in Torquay, but for 
warmth and comfort we prefer the Royal, 
which commands a fine view of the bay. 
Amusements of every kind are attainable, 
there being a theatre, concerts, assembly- 
rooms, libraries, and a museum containing 
a fine collection. The Pier, erected in 
1804, forms the fashionable promenade. 
Not far from the town are the ruins of Tor 
Abbey, well deserving a visit. This ab- 
bey was founded in 1196 for Premonstra- 
tensian monks by William, Lord Brewer, 
and was the richest of the thirty-two houses 
in England belonging to that order. It was 
purchased by the Carys in 1662; but al- 
though a mansion with wings has been 
added, many of the abbey buildings still 
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exist. The gatc-house dates from the 14th 
century, and bears under the vaulting the 
arms of the abbey, as well as those of Mo- 
hun, Brewer, and Speke. The chapel, for- 
merly a refectory, but devoted to religious 
ceremonies in 1779, is also of the 14th cent- 
ury; and the barn, now used as stables, 
of the 13th century. This is sometimes 
called the Spanish barn, from the fact that 
several captives from the Armada were im- 
prisoned here. Tor Bay, on which the ab- 
bey is situated, is nearly square in form, 
and is bounded on the north and the south 
by the promontories of Hope’s Nose and 
Berry Head. This bay is well protected 
from prevalent winds, and is capable of af- 
fording safe anchorage to the largest fleets 
—the entrance is about 44 miles wide. Here 
the Prince of Orange first landed, Novem- 
ber 5, 1688, and after passing the night in 
a small hut on the shore—over which float- 
ed his flag, bearing the well-known motto, 
‘*God and the Protestant Religion ’—he 
proceeded to Exeter, where he was received 
with acclamations, and where the Declara- 
tion was publicly read. 

One of the favorite excursions in the 
neighborhood of Torquay is to Kent’s Hole: 
@ natural cave, which has been explored to 
a depth of 600 feet. Here were discovered 
bones of bears, hyenas, elephants, and oth- 
er animals, which no longer exist in the 
country. The cave is sitlated about one 
mile from the town, and permission to ex- 
plore it may be obtained at No.1 Victoria 
Cottages, Abbey Road; price three shil- 
lings. <A guide with a torch is required. 
There are two entrances, an eastern and 
western, consisting of two parallel ranges 
of galleries and chambers connected by the 
same opening. The interior was formerly 
hung with stalactites, of which some still 
exist, and are about cighteen feet in height, 
varying from two to seventy feet in width. 
The cavern terminates, at a distance of 
600 feet, in a pool of water. The floor was 
at one time covered with stalagmites, vary- 
ing from a few inches to two or three feet 
in thickness, but this has all been broken 
in the course of the scientific explorations 
which are continually going on. 

The line from Torquay to Dartmouth en- 
circles Torbay, and reaches in 44 miles 
Kingsweare Station, whence a steam-ferry 
conveys the traveler to Dartmouth. This 
town is noted for the beauty of its situation ; 
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it is built in terraces on the shore ofa lake- 
like harbor, which is only opened to the sea 
by a narrow channel called the Jaw Bones, 
and is surrounded by hills which rise to a 
height of 300 or 400 feet. It is a town of 
great antiquity, evidences of which will 
greet the traveler on his landing at the 
railway pontoon. Proceeding up Duke 
Street, he will see many ancient houses, 
for which the town is so remarkable, bear- 
ing upon their fronts dates ranging from 
1625 to 1640. ‘These, with their gables, 
piazzas, carvings, and wooden frame-work, 
present a very picturesque appearance, but 
they are unfortunately fast giving place to 
more modern edifices. Hotels, Castle and 
Quay. The church of St. Savior, dedicat- 
ed in 1372, should be visited on account of 
its fine stone pulpit, oak rood-screen, snd 
southern entrance-door, with its curious iron 
ornament. Dartmouth Castle stands upon 
the extreme end of the promontory which 
bounds the entrance to the harbor, Itcon- 
sists of a round tower, dating from the reign 
of Ifenry VII., and a square tower of later 
period. Through the round tower the chain 
was passed which stretched across the har- 
bor to defend its entrance, while a groove 
was scooped out of a rock on the opposite 
shore for its reception. In addition to the 
two towers, the wall and the ditch which 
surround the castle inclose the ruins of an 
ancient manor-house, a small church (St. 
Petrox), and a modern casemated battery. 
The best view of the castle is to be obtain- 
ed from the sea in fine weather. Back of 
the building rises a hill t the height of 800 
feet, whose summit is crowned by the re- 
mains of a fort mentioned by Fairfax in 
his dispatches to Parliament as Gallants’ 
Bower. 

Dartmouth, or its neighborhood, has been 
the birthplace of some famous men: nota 
bly, Newcomin, the inventor of the steam- 
engine; Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who took 
possession of the Island of Newfoundland 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth, was also 
born near the town; as well as Davis, the 
daring navigator. 


TIVERTOX. 


ROUTE No. 105. 

Exeter to Bargstaple, tia Eggsford, by 
rail. Time, 4 bre. 50 min. 

Exeter, see Route No.95. Before start- 
ing on this route, an excursion may be 
made to Tiverton from Exeter. 

Passing through Cullompton, an ancient 
but uninteresting town, situated on the Riv- 
er Culme, and formerly known for its man- 
ufactare of woolen goods, we reach Tiver- 
ton Junction, from which the town of Ziv- 
erton is five miles distant. Population 10,- 
025. Hotels, Angel and Three Tuns. ‘This 
town is situated at the junction of the Riv- 
ers Exe and Loman, and contains little of 
interest but the church and castle. The 
latter was founded in the year 1100 by 
Richard Redvers, but the parts now exist- 
ing probably date from the 14th century. 
The gateway, with some walls and towers 

overgrown with ivy, are all that now re- 
main of the once beautiful residence of the 
Earls of Devon. The ruins are now the 
property of Sir W. Palk Carew, Bart. 

Leaving Exeter on our route to Barnsta- 
ple from St. David’s Station, we reach in 
seven miles Credéton, the birthplace of the 
Anglo-Saxon Winfred, well known as St. 
Boniface. This town was once famous for 
the manufacture of woolen goods, but shoes 
are now the principal objects of trade. Pop- 
olation 4048, 


Logsford, the property of the Earl of 
Portsmoath, is 214 miles from Exeter. 
is a place of considerable an- 
tiquity, situated on the River Taw; it is 
the capital of North Devon, and formerly 
possessed a castle and priory, of which no 
remains are now to be seen. Hotels, Golden 
Lim and Fortescue Arms. The commerce 
of this place in early times was consider- 
able, and its port occupied an important 
Position as early as the reign of Edward 
lll. Five ships were sent from here alone 
to repel the attack of the Spanish Armada. 
The sights of Barnstaple are few and unin- 
lresting,and will hardly repay any length- 
ened stay in the town. Among the public 
buildings are the Church, Guildhall, Queen 
Anne’s Walk—formerly intended foran Ex- 
change—and a bridge dating from the 13th 
century. The poet Gay was born here, and 
the house occupied by him on the corner 
of Joy Street may still be seen. 
The railway continues from Barnstaple 
Vou, I.--N 
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to Bideford, whence steamers run daily to 
Bristol. There is a fine bridge, 677 feet in 
length, which forms the principal prome- 
nade of the inhabitants, with a quay ad- 
joining 1200 feet in length. The parish 
church was first erected in the 14th 
century, but, having become greatly di- 
lapidated, was pulled down and rebuilt in 
1862. In the church-yard are some curi- 
ous epitaphs, from which we can not re- 
frain quoting the following: 


‘* Here lies the body of Mary Sexton, 
Who pleased many a man, but never vexed one: 
Not like the woman who lies under the next 
atone.” 


ROUTE No. 106. 


London to Dorchester and Weymouth, via 
Basingstoke, Winchester, and Southampton, 
by rail. Time, 6 hra. 5 min. 

Basingstoke, see Route No. 104. 

Winchester is about 63 miles from Lon- 
don. Population 14,776. Hotels, George 
and Black Swan. Winchester was the 
place of residence of the later Saxon kings, 
and occasionally of their successors down 
toHenry VIII. The Cathedral is of great 
antiquity. Here the Domesday Book was 
kept until transferred to Westminster; here, 
in 1554, Queen Mary was married to Philis 
of Spain. The County Hall is also a place 
of great interest. It is 110 feet long, and 
contains a curious relic, as ancient as the 
time of King Stephen, called Arthur's Round 
Table. This table is 18 feet in diameter, 
and on it are the portraits of the king and 
his knights. Egbert of Wessex was here 
crowned king of all England, and Richard 
I, was also crowned here on his return from 
Austria. William of Wykeham’s College 
is also worthy of notice, founded in 1339, 
the chapel, hall, and cloisters of which are 
very fine. The scholars are regularly 
transferred from here to New College, Ox- 
ford, founded by the same Ladera 





SouTHAMPTON. 


From Winchester to Southampton the 
distance is about twelve miles. South- 
ampton contains about 47,000 inhabit- 
ants. Principal hotels, Radley's and South- 
western. The fact is worth mentioning to 
American travelers that many different 
lines of steamers to America make this a 
stopping-place on their way to and from 
the Continent. Notice a beautiful mili- 
tary hospital, the foundation of which was 
laid by the queen in 1866. It is a quarter 
of a mile in length, and presents a beau- 
tiful facade. If you have time, return- 
ing from the Isle of Wight, or on your 
way there, we would advise making a visit 
to Netley Abbey, about three miles from 
Southampton. These ruins, with their 
picturesque situation, are as pretty as any 
thing on the island of Great Britain. An 
excursion might also be made to New 
Forest. At Stony Cross the Canterton 
Oak stood till 1745; a stone now marks 
the spot: it was from this oak that Sir 
Walter Tyrrcll’s arrow glanced which kill- 
ed William Rufus. Steamers leave South- 
ampton several times a day for Cowes and 
Ryde in the Isle of Wight, also for Ports- 
mouth. 


The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway issue tourists’ daily tickets during 
the summer season, also tourists’ monthly 
tickets to all parts of the Isle of Wight. 

Wimborne is an ancient town of 22795 in- 
habitants, deriving its name from the Min- 
ster, a cruciform building, with a Norman 
tower at the intersection, and another of 
later date at the end of the nave. This 
was first founded as a nunnery in the year 
700, by Cuthberga, sister of King Ina, but 
the nuns were replaced by secular canons 
in the time of Edward the Elder. A spire 
formerly rose from the central tower, but 
this fell in the year 1600, leaving only the 
base, which forms an open lantern of two 
stories within. Before the altar is a regal 
effigy, which marks the tomb of Ethelred, 
King of the West Saxons, A.D. 873, re- 
stored in 1680. 

Poole, the principal sea-port of Dorset- 
shire, is next reached. Population 6815. 
Hotels, London and Antelope. For many 
years the trade carried on by this town was 
principally with Newfoundland and the 
Mediterranean; but since the fall of Napo- 
leon I. this business has gradually become 
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extinct, and the inhabitants are now chief- 
ly engaged in the coasting trade. The 
exports are potters’ clay and pitwood, and 
the imports timber, coal, and grain. 

Wareham is a neat, well-built town, with 
spacious streets, situated just above the 
junction of the Rivers Frome and Piddle. 
A castle once stood above the former river, 
whose site is still known as the Castle 
Close. This is a place of great antiquity, 
and was well known in Saxon times, when 
it suffered from many a Danish invasion. 
The remains of a priory, founded by Ald- 
helm, Bishop of Sherborne, in 709, are still 
to be seen near St. Mary’s Church. This 
church is the only one of eight churches 
once possessed by the town of Wareham, 
or rather it is tho only one still used as a 
place of worship, there being two others, 
one used as a school and the other an 
ivy-covered ruin. In St. Mary's Church 
notice a curious leaden font of the 12th 
century, adorned with figures of the apos- 
tles; also St. Edward’s Chapel, which re- 
produces the small wooden chapel in which 
the remains of Edward the Martyr were 
placed after his murder at Corfe. 

About half a mile from Wood Station lie 
the ruins of Bindon Abbey, embowered in 
trees and surrounded by running streams. 
The .buildings of this priory, which was 
founded in 1172 for Cistercian monks by 
Roger de Newburgh and Matilda, his wife, 
have almost entirely disappeared, the fuan- 
dations alone remaining to mark the site 
of church and cloister. 

Moreton Station is the last passed before 
reaching Dorchester, a thriving town, as well 
as one of the cleanest and prettiest in the 
west of England. Population 6323, Ho- 
tels, King’s Arms and Antelope. This town 
derives its prosperity from its position as a 
railway centre, its rank as a county town, 
and its situation in the midst of a dairy 
and sheep-breeding country, more than 
750,000 sheep being fed on the neighboring 
downs. Dorchester was a British town of 
importance before the invasion of Cesar, 
after which time it passed by the name of 
Durnovaria. It was one of the principal 
stations of the Romans, who fortified it 
with walls, and carried roads from it in 
different directions. The principal objects 
of interest are St. Peter's Church, the am- 
phitheatre, and the camps of Maiden Cas- 
tle and Poundbury. The church is situ- 
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ated in the centre of the town at the inter- 

section of four streets. It is built in the 

Perpendicular style, and possesses a fine 

tower. In the interior are some ancient 

and curious effigies. The amphitheatre is 
an elliptical earthwork, formed by excavat- 
ing the chalk and heaping it up to a height 
of thirty feet—by some believed to be a 
Roman work of the time of Agricola, and 
by others considered more to resemble a 
British ‘‘ round,” of which other specimens 
stillexist. It is 218 feet in length by 160 
in width, the rampart being higher in the 
centre than atthe ends. The area thus in- 
cluded is capable of accommodating 12,960 
spectators, the proof of which has been shown 
in modern times, when in 1705 ten thousand 
persons assembled here to witness the burn- 
ing of the body of Mary Channing after 
her execution. ‘The camp of Poundbury 
stands on the summit of a hill rising near 
the western gate of the town. Antiquaries 
difer in relation to the intrenchment as 
well as in regard to the amphitheatre, 
some believing it to be a Danish work con- 
structed during their siege of Dorchester 
under Sweyn, while others proclaim it a 
Roman work. The same uncertainty does 
not exist in regard to Maiden Castle, or 
Maidon, the Hill of Strength. This is a 
superb British earthwork, one of the largest 
in existence, occupying the flat summit of 
& nataral hill which has been intrenched 
and fortified by the labor of man. It is 
surrounded by two, and in some places 
three ramparts, 60 feet in height, and meas- 
tres 500 yards from north to south, and 
1000 yards from east to west. The whole 
encampment covers about 115 acres, the 
inner area being 45. This interior area is 
traversed through the centre by a low bank 
and ditch; there were four gates or en- 
trances defended by outworks. This mon- 
strous fort was a stronghold of the Duro- 
triges, and is probably also the Dunium 
of Ptolemy. 

Continuing our route we reach Wey- 
south, seven miles from Dorchester. Pop- 
ulation 11,383. Hotels, Royal and Burdon. 
This town is a pleasant watering-place, sit- 
tated on a bay formed like a letter E, the 
central projecting part, called the Nothe, 
dividing it into two parts, Weymouth Bay 
and Portland Roads. Old Weymouth lies 
to the north of this point, and is connected 
by a bridge across the harbor with the new 
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town of Melcombe Regis, which stretches 
for about a mile along the shore. Its prin- 
cipal feature is the Esplanade, from the ex- 
tremity of which a handsome stone pier 
runs out into the sea, forming the fashion- 
able promenade. On the Esplanade, at the 
divergence of the two main streets, stands 
a statae erected to the memory of George 
Hil. 

The principal buildings are St. Mary's 
Church, containing an altar- piece repre- 
senting the Last Supper, by Sir James 
Thornhill; St. John’s Radipole ; the Guild- 
hall, with an Ionic portico; the Market- 
house; Literary and Scientitic Institution ; 
and the Baths, a handsome edifice standing 
just below the statue of George III. 


ROUTE No. 107. 


London to Portsmouth, via Sydenham 
(Crystal Palace), Epsom (Derby races), 
Horsham, and Ford (to the Isle of Wight), 
by rail. Time, 2 hrs. 85 min.: fare, 15s. 

Leaving London by the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway (London Bridge or 
Victoria Station), we pass Sydenhain on 
our route, where a branch railway conveys 
passengers directly to the Crystal Palace 
(see Route No. 72), the fare including the 
price of admission. Sixteen miles from 
London we reach Epsom, principally fa- 
mous for its races, which take place in 
April, September, and the week before 
Whitsuntide. The railway station opens 
on Epsom Downs, close to the grand stand. 
During the races, if the weather is fine, 
there are as many as 60,000 people assem- 
bled here. Epsom is also celebrated for 
its mineral springs, producing the well- 
known Epsom salts. Continuing our route 
through most beautiful scenery, we reach 

Dorking, situated in a valley near the 
River Mole. Hotels, White Horse and Red 
Lion. From the hills surrounding Dork- 
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ing some of the finest views in England 
may be obtained. This is a favorite re- 
sort for invalids during the summer, the 
climate being delightful, and the scenery 
being unequaled by any place so near the 
metropolis. 

Horsham is a fine old town, situated on 
the Adur, thirty-six miles from London. 
Population 6747. Hotels, King's Head and 
Anchor. The ancient Church of St. Mary 
contains some interesting monuments of 
early date, among others those of Lords 
Braose and Hoo, ancestors of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Pulborough is next passed before reach- 
ing Ford Junction, where this railway meets 
the line running from Brighton to Ports- 
mouth (see Route No. 73). 


ROUTE No. 108. 


London to Ramsgate and Margate, via 
Chatham, by rail. Time, 3 hrs. 20 min. 

Ramsgate is about 16 miles from Canter- 
bury. It contains a population of nearly 
12,000. Here is a magnificent pier, 2000 
feet in length, the erection of which cost 
three million dollars ; on its eastern branch 
is an obelisk, fifty feet high, erected in 
honor of George IV., who landed here 
from his excursion to Hanover in 1821. To 
the north are the Goodwin Sands, which 
form a breakwater to the harbor or road- 
stead called the Downs— 


** All in the Downs the fleet was moored.” 


You have on this coast all the different 
contradictory definitions of the word Downs, 
It is a roadstead for shipping, a level tract 
of land for pasturing sheep, Aills of sand 
thrown up by the sea along the sea-shore, 
end hills approximating to mountains, such 
as the Downs of Sussex. The Goodwin 
238 
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Sands, which protect the Downs, take their 
name from the estate of Earl Goodwin, fa- 
ther of King Harold. The best hotels at 
Ramsgate are Royal and Albion. 

Four miles from Ramsgate is the free- 
and-easy watering-place of Afargate, some- 
what on the order of our Coney Island, 
near New York, where every one seems to 
have come for the purpose of having a 
‘* good time,” and are trying their best to 
realize what they came for. Cliftonville is 
the principal hotel. The Pier, nine hun- 
dred feet long, erected in 1810 at an ex- 
pense of $500,000, the Jarvis Jetty, and the 
Clifton Baths, cut out of the solid cliffs, are 
the principal sights. Population 8874. 

From Margate there are four routes in 
crossing the Channel, viz., from Dover to 
Ostend, from Dover to Calais, from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne. 


ROUTE No. 109. 

Bath to Dorchester, via Frome, by rail. 
Time, 3 hrs, 35 min. 

Bath, see Route No. 95. 

Bradford -on- Avon is an ancient town 
of 8082 inhabitants, fo-:merly the seat of 
an important woolen manufacture. The 
river rans through the centre of the town, 
and is crossed by two bridges ; one of these 
is of great antiquity, and formerly bore a 
chapel on the eastern side of the central 
pier; this is still in existence, but has been 
degraded to the use of a lock-up. 

Tho town of Bfadford derives its name 
from the broad ford over the Avon, which 
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was used by all wheel-carriages up to a 
recent date, the bridge baving been too 
narrow to allow of their passage across. 
A monastery was founded here in 705 by 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, from which 
time the town rose in importance until 
957, when the Witenagemote which ap- 
pointed Dunstan Bishop of Worcester 
was held here. In the 12th century a 
large church was erected here, of which 
the western part of the chancel and the 
southern wall of the nave still remain, 
forming a portion of the present parish 
church of the Holy Trinity. The tower, 
with a groined interior and a low spire, 
dates from the latter half of the 15th cent- 
ury. In the 13th century the woolen man- 
ufacture was established here, but did not 
reach perfection until the 17th century, 
when Paul Methuen, the leading clothier 
of the town, introduced spinners from 
Holland, who taught the mode of pro- 
ducing the finer textures of cloth, and thus 
greatly raised the character of the manu- 
facture. 

The ruins of Farleigh Castle, consisting 
of two towers, a gate-house, and a portion 
of the wall, may be visited from Bradford. 
This building was held by the Hungerford 
family for a space of 300 years. It was at 
one time given to George, Duke ofClarence, 
whose daughter Margaret, the last of the 
Plantagenets, was born here. Here also 
one of the Hungerfords (of the time of 
Henry VIII.) imprisoned his third wife 
during four long years. A letter of this 
unfortunate prisoner, to be found in the 
“Collection of Letters of Royal and Ilus- 
trious Ladies,’’ says: ‘‘ Here I have byn 
these three or four years past without com- 
fort of any creature, and under the custodie 
of my lord’s chaplain, which hath once or 
twice poyzoned me. He hath promised my 
lord that he would ‘soon rid him of me,’ 
and I am sure he intended to keep his 
promise ; for I have none other meat nor 
drink but such as cometh from the said 
priest, and brought me by my lord’s foole. 
Sothat I have been well-nigh starved, and 
sometimes of a truth should die for lacke 
of sustenance had not poore women of the 
country, knowing my lord’s demayne al- 
ways to his wives, brought me to my great 
window in the night such meat and drink 
as they had, and gave me for the love of 
God; for money have I none wherewith to 
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pay them, nor yet have had of my lord, 
these four years, save four groats.” This 
lady, however, outlived her lord, who was 
beheaded in 1540 for alleged treason, and 
later found a second and, it is to be hoped, 
a kinder mate. 

Trowbridge, the next station on our line, 
stands on a hill overlooking the River Biss, 
a tributary of the Avon, and was first built 
during the Norman period around a castle 
which occupied a site now called Court 
Hill. This castle is mentioned by the 
chroniclers of King Stephen’s reign, it hav- 
ing undergone a siege by that king, during 
which the castle was held for the Empress 
Maud by Humphrey de Bohun. It is men- 
tioned again in the time of Edward III., 
but in the reign of Henry VIII. had entire- 
ly disappeared. Cloth is manafactured in 
Trowbridge to a great extent. 

The railway from here continues up the 
valley of the Biss to Westbury, an ancient 
straggling town of 5751 inhabitants, chief- 
ly engaged in the iron trade. Here there 
is little of interest to detain the traveler; 
near the railway, in a field called Ham, a 
number of coins and remains of Roman pot- 
tery have been discovered; and at West- 
bury Leigh, a place called Palace Garden 
is pointed out as the traditional residence 
of one of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Frome is a thriving market-town of 11,- 
200 inhabitants, owing its origin to the 
foundation of a monastery here by St. Ald- 
helm in 705. It is built on the sides of a 
steep bill, and is rich in manufactures of 
various kinds, the most important being 
that of woolen cloth ; there are also manu- 
factories of edge-tools, iron-foundries, full- 
ing-mills, card-mills, and dye-works. The 
perish church of St. John the Baptist is 
reached on the north by the Calvary steps 
and stations of the Cross, a series of carv- 
ings which occupy the steep ascent through 
the church-yard to the northern porch. In 
the interior notice the pulpit with sculpt- 
ures of the eight great preachers: Noah, 
Moses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, St. Pe- 
ter, St. Paul, St. Chrysostom, and St. Am- 
brose ; also the memorial window to Bishop 
Ken. He was one of the seven bishops who 
refused to read the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, for which act he was committed to 
the Tower by James IT. in 1688. He was 
deprived of his office in 1689 by William 
III. for having refused to take the oath of 
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allegiance. He was buried under the east- 
ern wall of the chancel of this church, and 
his tomb is to be seen on the outside, pro- 
tected by an open-worked stone shrine : it 
is formed of iron bars bent into the form of 
a coffin, with a pastoral staffand mitre laid 
across it. 

Passing Witham Station we reach Bru- 
ton, where a monastery was founded in very 
early times by Ethelmar, Earl of Cornwall; 
the site of this was later occupied by a pri- 
ory built by William de Mohun in 1142, 
This was granted at the Dissolution to Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, standard-bearer of Hen- 
ry VIII., but was pulled down in 1786, aft- 
er the extinction of the family. There is 
a free grammar-school, founded in 1520, 
and a good hospital, dating from 1617. 

Castle-Carey, situated in the midst of a 
most lovely country, is passed before reach- 
ing Yeortwl. This is a thriving town, situ- 
ated on a hill-side rising above the banks 
of the River Yeo, and containing 8486 in- 
habitants, mostly engaged in the manu- 
facture of kid gloves. 

Passing through Masden Newton, con- 
taining a church with some early Norman 
work, we reach Dorchester. YVPopulation 
6823. Hotels, King’s Arms and Antelope 
(see Route No. 106). 

The traveler having now exhausted the 
principal objects of interest in Great Brit- 
ain, naturally next proceeds toward Paris, 
formerly the paradise of benighted Ameri- 
cans (many, however, now prefer London), 
but all must cross the Channel once in 
their lives, The quickest route is by the 
Southeastern Railway, than which there 
is no better managed line in England or 
on the Continent, and it is really surpris- 
ing with what regularity the management 
make the trips in all weathers and with 
never an accident. This line was the first 
and for many years the only one to Dover, 
the first that introduced through-booking 
with the Continent, and possessed West 
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Tt has 
always carried the mails, by which trains, 
via Calais and Dover, passengers arrive 
and depart to the minute, in 10 hours 30 
minutes; in addition to which line there 
are accelerated special tidal trains tia 
Folkestone and Boulogne, which make the 
time between London and Paris only 9 
hours 15 minutes. Crowned heads and 
distinguished personages are daily passing 
over this route. There is also a special 
additional night service at reduced fares, 
tia Boulogne or Calais. 

The regular fare to Paris via Boulogne, 
first class is £2 16s. ; second class, £2 2e. 
via Calais, first class, £8; second class, £2 
5s. The company also issue retarn tickets 
available for one month, via Calais and 
Dover or Boulogne and Folkestone, first 
class, £4 15s. ; second class, £3 15s. 

The fixed mail trains cia Calais and 
Dover, with first and second class 
sengers, leave London regularly through- 
out the year, at 7.40 A.M.; Dover Pier at 
9.85 A.M. ; Calais, 12.35 P.M., arriving at 
Paris at 6.05 P.M. The evening (tirst- 
class only) mail train leaves Charing Cross 
at 8.45 P.M.; Dover Pier, 10.40 P.M.; 
Calais, 1.50 A.M., arriving at Paris at 7.20 
A.M 


For the short route special tidal trains, 
it will be necessary to consult the com- 
pany’s monthly advertisements (which 
will be found in the reading-rooms of all 
first-class hotels), to known the hour of 
departure. The trains stop for refresh- 
ments at Folkestone harbor 10 minutes, 
and at Amiens and Boulogne stations fif- 
teen minutes each. 

There are no small boats used in cross- 
ing the Channel, and they do not leave 
when the service is considered dangerous. 

The Company have a fixed mail service 
to Belgium, Germany, the Rhine, and 
Russia, Stations in London, Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street. 


FRANCE. 


GroGRAPHY. 


France is situated on the western side 
of the European continent. It is bounded 
on the north by Germany, Belgium, and 
the English Channel; on the east by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and part of the 
Mediterranean ; on the south by the Medi- 
terranean and Spain; and on the west by 
the Atlantic. 

It contains, since its two provinces were 
ceded to Germany, 206,474 square miles, or 
about four and a half times as large as the 
State of New York—nearly twice as large 
as Great Britain and Ireland. (Its prov- 
inces of Oran, Algiers, and Constantine 
contain 261,209 square miles.) 

Its population, previous to the war, was 
38,192,064. Its present population is 37,- 
000,000: it lost 1,597,228 by the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

The position of France commands most 
striking natural advantages. Its coasts 
are washed by the waters of the Atlantic 
and English Channel a distance of 590 
miles, and by the Mediterranean 360. It 
is protected on the east by the Vosges, the 
Jura, and the Alps; on the south by the 
Pyrenees ; on the north by an artificial line 
guarded by numerous fortresses. 

The greater portion of France forms a 
succession of gentle slopes and extensive 
plains. The chief rivers are the Seine, 
Loire, Garonne, and Rhone: the absence 
of high grounds between the different riv- 
er-basins has facilitated the construction 
ofnumerous canals, which, with the various 
lines of railway that cross the country in 
every direction, has tended much to devel- 
op the internal commerce of the country. 
In the south the Canal du Midi unites the 
Garonne, which empties its waters into the 
Bay of Biscay, with the Mediterranean. 
The Canal du Centre connects the Loire, 
which also empties into the Bay of Biscay, 
with the Saodne, which, uniting with the 
Rhone, empties into the Mediterranean. 
The Canal de Bourgogne unites the wa- 
ters of the Sabne with those of the Yonne, 
thereby connecting the basins of the Rhone 
and Seine; while the Canal du Rhone au 
Rhin effects a union between these rivers 
by means of the River Doubs. 

France has no lakes of any importance, 
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with the exception of some small mountain 
lakes in the higher valleys of the Pyrences, 
and Lake Geneva—France possessing that 
portion which bounds Savoy on the north, 
or nearly the whole of one side of the lake. 

There is considerable difference between 
the climate of Northern and Southern 
France, also in their products. Inthe north 
and northwest barley, wheat, ryc, oats, ap- 
ples, pears, hemp, and flax are the princi- 
pal products. In the centre, or that por- 
tion of the country which comprises the 
basin of the Loire with the upper part of 
the valley of the Sadne, the winter is of 
shorter duration, the atmosphere less hu- 
mid, the weather generally more settled, 
and the vine is the general crop; wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and maize are also grown. 
In the southern region, which includes the 
valley ofthe Garonne, the Rhone,and Medi- 
terranean coast, the heat is much greater, 
and the winter of very short duration: 
maize here growsin every direction— wheat 
not at all; and barley, oats, and rye only 
on the higher grourfds ; the vine, olive, and 
mulberry are favorite objects of culture. 
While on the Mediterranean coast the or- 
ange and lemon are every where general ; 
and the towns of Mentone, Nice, Cannes, 
Hyéres, and Marseilles are favorite resi- 
dences for invalids, or those who prefer a 
lovely summer climate in the depth of win- 
ter. The harvests in the south are gen- 
erally three weeks earlier than in the 
north. 

France contains extensive forests, chief- 
ly toward the central portion of the coun- 
try ; and over sixteen million acres, or 
nearly one cighth of its entire surface, is 
covered with wood. The principal trecs 
are the ash, birch, beech, elm, and poplar ; 
while in the higher regions the pine and 
fir tree reign supreme. 

The mineral productions of France are ex- 
tensive, especially iron: it occurs in abun- 
dance along the chains of the Vosges, Ce- 
vennes, and Jura, also in the peninsula of 
Brittany and the basins of the Garonne and 
Loire ; silver, lead, and copper mines arc 
worked to but a limited extent. Rock-salt 
is obtained in large quantities at the south- 
ern extremity of the mountain range of the 
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Jura, aiso along the skirts of the Vosges 
Mountains. 

France previous to the Revolution of 
1789 was divided into thirty-four provinces 
—many of them had at one time been in- 
dependent states. It is now redivided into 
eighty-seven departments, named in most 
cases from the rivers by which they are in- 
tersected, or from the mountain ranges by 
which they are bordered. The departments 
are governed by a Prefect appointed by 
the general government. The departments 
are subdivided into arrondissements, can- 
tons, and communes. 

About three fifths ofthe whole population 
of France is devoted to agriculture, full 
one half of the land being arable. About 
ten per cent. is pasture-land, and four per 
cent. devoted to the cultivation of the grape 
—which last is the most important and dis- 
tinctive feature of French husbandry. 

The principal wine-growing departments 
are those bordering on the Garonne, and 
extending toward the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and in the east, from whence 
come the Medoc or Bordeaux wines; the 
department of Ain, Cote d’Or, Sadne et 
Loire, and Yonne, or the ancient province 
of Burgundy, from whence come the Bur- 
gundy wines ; and the departments of Ar- 
dennes, Aube, Marne, and Haute Marne, or 
the ancient province of Champagne, from 
whence comes the Champagne. The vint- 
age takes place during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. For the description 
of the preparation of wine, see Index under 
heads of Bordeaux, Epernay, and Macon. 

France ranks second to Great Britain 
only in the extent and value of her manu- 
facturing industry, but in the production 
of wine and silk she outranks all other coun- 
tries; her productions of the latter are noted 
for their elegance of design, richness of ma- 
terial, and brilliancy of color. The towns 
in which the most extensive manufacture of 
silk is carried on are Lyons, Paris, Nimes, 
Avignon, Tours, and St. Etienne. The 
manufacture of woolens is next in impor- 
tance, and is most extensively carried on 
in Paris, Lyons, Louvers, Amiens, Rheims, 
and Abbeville. Linen, cotton, and lace 
are mostly confined to Valenciennes, Lille, 
Douay, Rouen, Cambray, Lyons, Paris, St. 
Quentin, Orleans, and Angers. Watches 
and jewelry to Paris; leather to Paris, 
Blois, and Grenoble. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE KINGS 
OF FRANCE, FROM 


n, 
Pharamond, who reigned from... 420 


ClOdlOD os eds sees dk oan etna 2T 
Meroveus..... FE Se Rae 41S 
Childeric I.........2.0.. escceeee 458 


ClOVEb isc ise ssesiSeescacanssea SS] 

On the death of Clovia, in 510, his kingdom was 
divided among his four sons, viz., Thierry 1., 
King of Metz ; Clodomir, King of Orleans ; Chil. 
debert, King of Paris; and Clothaire, King of 
Soissons, who became sole king in 55S. Cluthalire 
dying in 560, the kingdom was divided: Thier- 
ry II. and Gontran reigned at Orleans; Chari- 
bert reigned in Paris; sigebert, Childebert I1., 
Theodebert II., at Metz; and Chilperic I. and 
Clothaire IT. at Soiseons, 


A.T. 
Clothaire IL became ecole king... 613 
Charibert II. and Dagobert I..... 625 
Sigebert IT. and Clovie II........ 638 
Clothaire II[.......... tceseaces 606 
Childeric IT............ Paneer ecg 70 
Dagobert HI..........c008 hes v4 
Thierry TT... 22... Seek Rs aceracle seve Gi9 
Clovis TIT... . cc. cece aces ewes G91 
Childebert ITI...... iveacsas< weee «66S 
Dagobert HIT... . cc. eee ee ee - iil 
Clothaire IV... 0... ccc ccc e eee T1T 
Thlerty VV os cc ci ceae covdeee oak rf!) 
Childeric IIT, .........4065 caswe 649 
Pepin and Carloman............ T32 
Charlemagne........... $oececee 668 
LouisT.......... ek an eke bens . S14 
Charles I. ..... ccc ee cc cee aces - 810 
TOUi6 Lov aicacacesscdctwicnetnes veces BAT 
Loula HT........... bptecrdie tae wie ST9 
Charles I]... 0... ccc cece cece . §s4 
PNG 8s 8.6 :to eG vou Vacdatees eoeee SSH 
Charles TT... ccc ccc ccc cece eee Sas 
Robert Io... . 02... cee eS ieee ee 23 
LOW GUY 66 5 otieutieevivaws eats ka 926 
Lothaire..... 0... ccc eee esses 954 
Louis V....... ee er eoee «6986 
Hogh Capet.......... cess eeeee OT 
Robert lII........ fee eeeat ose. ©6996 
PROT Tics dieaiele ute nwawtea ae sue 1031 
PUD Dosciicies as vekigeoes eee. 1060 
Louis VI......... vane nes 1108 
Louis VIL[............ SuGiteeateocace 1137 
Phy Wtessic ecu ade dasa Say és 1150 
TAU VIE a scewsceewies theese 1223 
Toul UX. occ ccicasvckeas es coves 1226 
PHU p Wb caceds cove ares eoee 1970 
PPD DV eda eiceara araleerse ane as 1285 
Tonis X...... casi wewW Oe seae eles OLS 
PHN: Vine is Chas aes saawe eevee’ 1816 
Charles IV... 0... cccvcvccceecs - 132 
Philip VI......... rr re coseee 1398 
CORN aed hai ga eek e'eweeenn hie 1350 
Charlies V........ Bie ernie a aoets - 1964 
Charles VI... 2... een eee 1380 
Charles VII....... ee Ue i 
LOUIS Recs vcceie catosw » 1461 
Charlea VITT.. 0... 0... cece eoee 14893 
Toula XII......... PE Tra 1498 
Francis I............6. efawae wins . 16 
NOnry iis ed icine chiens ox 147 
BYaGCla Vi i5) ciewce eden Golan bale 1359 
Charles IX... ..... ccc cease ccces 1860 
Honry Uo icccsss vee oy eee 1574 


CuBRENCY 

A.D. 
Henry VV ssccaceeetseessasese es 1589 
Lola XD biescssceseveswasaccess 1610 
Louis XLV ccdeviewcvecsccavies eee 1643 
Lanld DV oc daunen cay tennses es 1715 
Louis: XV Lasacvcewsedaveswtauss 1774 
States-General......... ih nd orate 1789 
Constituent Assembly........++. 1759 
Legislative Assembly..........-. 1792 
Republic and Convention........ 1792 
Reign of Terror... ........ss0. eee 1793 
DIPQCUORY oo esses hace isan 8 Re 8 Wo 1795 
aa rg Cvawd ensue nen wee ees Hae 

apoleon Bonaparte..... oatve 2 

Louis XVIII... ccs cece ee vece 1814 
Charles X... ccc ccccsccccecces 1825 
Louis Philippe.........-ceeeeves 1830 
Republic. .....sscccsccccrcccccce 1848 
Napoleom TID... ccc ce cenceenee 1852 
Republie iis shan swicn cad wasiesink pine 1870 


Curreacy.—In France and Belgium the 
currency is francs and centimes: 1 franc= 
100 centimes =18} cents: American trav- 
elers generally call one franc twenty cents ; 
it costa them that. Although the franc 
and centime are the legal currency in all 
commercial transactions, the sou, which is 
about equal to one cent, is usual in ordi- 

trade. Twenty of them are worth one 
franc, and it will be well to note the differ- 
ence. You hear of centimes, but hardly 
ever ee them. Five of this coin make one 


sou. 

The French have adopted a decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures. We give 
those parts of it which are of special use to 
travelers : 

Weights.—The unit is the gramme, which 
is the weight of the 100th part of a metre 
of distilled water at the temperature of 
melting ice. It is equal to 15.434 grains 
Troy. Hence, 

1 Gramme = 15} grains Troy, nearly. 

1 Decagramme (10 grammes) = 54 drams 

Avoirdupois, nearly. 

1 Hectogramme (100 grammes) 8} 

ounces Avoirdupois, nearly. 


1 Kilogramme (1000 grammes) = 2} 
pounds Avoirdupois, nearly. 
1 Myriagramme (10,000 grammes) = 22 


pounds Avoirdupois, nearly. 
Measures.—The metre is the unit. This 
is the ten-millionth part of the quadrant 
of the earth’s meridian. It is equal to 
about 39.370 inches. Hence, 
1 Metre = 3 feet 3 inches, ry. 
1 Hectometre (100 metres) = 328 feet, 
nearly. 
1 Kilometre (1000 metres) (3280 feet) = 
{ mile, nearly. 
Voi. L—N 2 
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1 Myriametre (10,000 metres) = 6} miles, 

nearly. 

The metre is the basis of all measures of 
capacity; thus the /itre is the cube of the 
tenth part of a metre, equal to 43, of a 
gallon—a little less than a quart. 

The present debt of France is a little 
over 4524 millions of dollars; more than 
double that of the United States, and 
about one tenth more than that of Great 
Britain. 

The imports are about 630 millions, and 
the exports 615 millions. 

The annual receipts of the government 
are in round numbers 481 millions of dol- 
lars; the annual expenses, including in- 
terest on the public debt, 477 millions. 

The active force of the French army is 
704,714 men; the reserve, 510,294; there 
is also a territorial army of 582,523, and a 
reserve territorial army of 625, 633—making 
a total of 2,423,164. The navy consists 
of 154 vessels of different grades, and 78 
reserve. 

The thermometers used in France are the 
Centigrade and Réaumer’s, the freezing- 
point of both being 0°; while the boiling- 
point of the former is 100°, that of the 
latter is 80°. To convert Centigrade into 
Fahrenheit, multiply the degrees by 9, 
and divide by 5, adding 32 to the result: 
C. 10°=R. 8° =F. 18° + 32° =50°. 

There are about 11,000 miles of railway 
in running order, and 27,000 miles of elec- 
tric telegraph. 

Sixty-six pounds of baggage are allowed 
free on railways; and as all baggage is 
weighed and registered, the traveler should 
endeavor to be at the station twenty min- 
utes before the starting-time, and if there 
is a likelihood of a large number of travel- 
ers, a full half-hour. 
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FROM LONDON TO PARIS. 


1. There are several routes from London 
to Paris. The tidal train from Folkestone 
to Boulogne. The time of departure varies 
according to the tide. By rail from Lon- 
don to Folkestone, 2 hrs. 15 min.; steamer 
to Boulogne, 2 hours; train to Paris, 4 
hrs. 50 min.: whole time, including stop- 
pages, 10 hours. Fare, $13 25. 


2. From London to Paris, via Calais and 
Dover. Leaves London: From Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge, 
every morning at 7.35, and every evening 
at 8.30. Time, 10 h. 30 m.; eta Dover, 
Calais, Boulogne, and Amiens. Fare, 
$14 31. 


8. From London to Paris, via Newhaven, 
Dieppe, and Rouen. This is the shortest 
and cheapest route between the two cities. 
The channel service, however, is longer 
than by the other routes; but Rouen can 
be visited on the way to Paris, through 
tickets, which only cost $7 50, giving the 
traveler the right of stopping at cither 
Dieppe or Rouen. Trains leave daily from 
Victoria Station and London Bridge. Bag- 
gage checked through to Paris, or vice versa, 
is only examined at Paris or London, and 
that very lightly—cigars being the prin- 
cipal article prohibited that travelers would 
be likely to carry. Passports are asked 
for on landing, but “ Je suis Americain”’ is 
sufficient, unless there is some political dif- 
ficulty in the country, when it is always 
well to be in possession of a passport. 


ROUTES. 


RovteE 110 (page 296).—Paris to Calais, 
via Clermont, Amiens, and Boulogne. 
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Rovre 111 (page 886).— London to Paris, 
via Newhaven and Dieppe. Paris to Di- 
eppe, via Rouen or via Pontoise. 


RovrtE 112 (page 390).—Parts to Havre, 
via Rouen and Yvetot. 


Route 113 (page 392).—Parts to Cher- 
bourg, via Mantes, Evreux, Caen, and Ba- 
yeux, with excursions to Trouville, Hon- 
fleur, St. L6G, Granville, St. Malo, and Dinan. 


Route 114 (page 897).—Paris to Brest, 
via Versailles, Chartres, Le Mans (rail to 
Alencon and Falaise), Laval, Rennes, St. 
Brienc, Guingamp, and Morlaix. 


Route 115 (page 401).—Parts to Brest, 
via Orleans, Tours, Angers, Nantes, Redon, 
Vannes, Lorient, and Quimper. 


Route 116 (page 407).—Tours to La 
Rochelle, via Poitiers and Niort (branch 


‘lines from Niort to Angers, and from La 


Rochelle to Nantes). 


Route 117 (page 409).—Poitiers to Ba- 
yonne and Biarritz, via Angouléme (Cogn- 
ac), Coutras, Libourne, Bordeaux, Lamothe 
(junction for Arcachon), and Dax (branch 
line from Coutras to Jonzac, Pons, Saintes, 
Royan, and Rochefort). 


Rovre 118 (page 419).—Bordeauzr to 
Narbonne, via Agen, Montauban, Toulouse, 
Villefranche, and Carcassonne. 


Roots 119 (page 423).— Toulouse to Ra- 
yonne, via Montrejeau (Luchon), Tarbes 
(Bagnéres-de-Bigorre), Pau, and Orthez. 


Route 120 (page 448).—Parts to Orleans, 
Agen, and Tarbes, ria Chateauroux, Li- 
moges, Périgueux, Lectoure, and Auch. 


Rovute 121 (page 446).—Narbonne to 


Rovres. 


Nimes, tia Béziers, Cette, and Montpel- 
lier, 


Route 122 (page 450).— Paris to Nimes, 
na Fontainebleau, Montargis, Gien, Ne- 
vers, Moulins (Vichy and Cusset), Cler- 
mont, Brioude, and Alais. Or to Toulouse, 
tw Murat, Aurillac, Figeac, and Gaillac. 


RoutE 123 (page 454).—Parts to Lyons 
and Genera, ttu Nevers, Moulins, Roanne, 
Tarare, and Ambérieu. 


Rocre 124 (page 457).—Paris to Nice, 
nia Joigny, Dijon, Macon, Lyons, Valence, 
Avignon, Arles, Marseilles, and Toulon, 
with branch line to Grenoble via Aix and 
Gap. 


Rocte 125 (page 476).—Paris to Geneva, 
tia Macon, Bourg, and Ambérieu. Or to 
Teria, ria Macon, Bourg, Ambérieu, Aix- 
les-Bains, Chambéry, St. Jean de Mauri- 
enne, and Modane. 


Roctr 126 (page 478).—Dsjon to Lau- 
sanne and Zurich, ria Pontarlier and Neuf- 
chatel. 


Rocre 127 (page 478).—Paris to Basle, 
ma Nogent, Troyes, Chaumont, Vesoul, 
Belfort, and Mulhouse. 


Rovre 128 (page 480).—Paris to Stras- 
berg, ria Meaux, Epernay, Chalons, Bar- 
le-Duc, Tou), Nancy, Lunéville, and Sarre- 
bourg. 


Rocre 129 (page 492).—Lyons to Stras- 
berg, via Bourg, Lons, Besancon, Maul- 
house, and Colmar. 


Rocre 130 (page 498).—Parts to Luxem- 
, tia Epernay, Chalons, Verdun, Metz, 
and Thionville. 


Rocre 131 (page 494).—Paris to Thion- 
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ville, via Soissons, Rheims, Mézidres, Se- 
dan, and Montmedy. 


RovurTE 132 (page 496).—Paris to Cologne, 
va Creil, St. Quentin, Charleroi, Namur, 
Liége, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Route 133 (page 498).—Parts to Brus- 
sels, ria Clermont, Arras, Douai, Valen- 
ciennes, and Mons. Or to Ghent, via Ar- 
ras, Douai, Lille, and Courtrai (branch line 
from Lille to Hazebrouck, St. Omer, and 
Calais). 


Rovure 134 (page 505).—Brussels to 
Antwerp, via Mechiin. 


Route 135 (page 515).—Brussels to Liege 
and Verviers, via Namur. 


RovteE 136 (page 617).—Brussels to Lux, 
embourg, via Namur and Arlon. 


Route 137 (page 518).—Brussels to Os. 
tend, rit Ghent and Bruges. 


Rovrte 138 (page 521).— Brussels to Loti. 
vatn and Lidge 


Rovte 139 (page 522).—Brussels to Ca- 
lais, ria Courtrai, Poperinghe, and Haze- 
brouck. 


Rovutr 140 (page 523).—Brussels to 
Paris, ria Wal, Mons, and Valenciennes. 


Route 141 (page 526).—Antwerp to Rot- 
terdam. 


Rovre 142 (page 527).—Rotterdam to 
Amsterdam, via the Hague. 


Route 148 (page 533).—The Hague tc 
Haarlem and Helder. 


Route 144 (page 533).—Amsterdam to 
Cologne, via Utrecht and Arnheim. 
- Q05 


CALAIS, 


ROUTE No. 110. 


Calais to Boulogne and Paris. 

Calais. [The railway now runs close 
to the steamboat landing; passengers are 
then conveyed to the station hotel, where 
they have about forty-five minutes to dine. ] 
Principal hotels, Desstn and Station. This 
strongly fortified town, being a fortress of 
the second class, contains 13,500 inhabit- 
ants. It is distant from Dover twenty-two 
miles. The harbor is approached by two 
wooden piers three quarters of a mile long. 
Toward the outward rampart is a light- 
house 190 feet high. The piers and ram- 
parts form an agreeable promenade. The 
old town is surrounded by walls, with one 
gateway toward the sea and one toward 
the land; that toward the sea side was 
built by Cardinal Richelieu in 1635. 

Calais is now a manufactaring town, 
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It is ‘well remembered as the last foothold 
of the English in France, having remained 
in their possession from 1347 to 1558, when 
it was taken by the Duke of Guise. It is 
also noted for having withstood the siege 
of Edward III. for eleven months. 

The Hétel de Ville, situated in the Great 
Market- place, contains the municipal of- 
fices. Standing in front are columns with 
busts of the Duc de Guise, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and Eustace de St. Pierre, one of the 
brave defenders of the town during the 
siege of Edward III. 

The Church of Nétre Dame was erected 
during the time the English were masters 
of Calais. It is surmounted by a fine 
tower, is built in the Gothic style, and 
contains a picture of the Assumption by 
Van Dyke. 

The principal products of the town are 
tulle, hosiery, gloves, and hats. 

From Calais to Boulogne the distance is 
twenty-six miles and a half. Time, one 
hour. 

Nearly five miles from Boulogne, at a 
place called Wimereux, the late Emperor 
of the French landed with a few faithfal 
followers, August 6, 1840, in his attempt to 
seize the crown. 

Boulogne (sur Mer) is situated at the 
mouth of the River Lianne, and contains 
a population of 40,251. The hotels are, 
Pavillon Impérial, Grand Hétel Cristal, H6é- 
tel des Bains, and Hotel de Londres. Bou- 
logne derives its great importance from 
being on the great line of travel between 
London and Paris, the time required to go 
from one to the other of those two cities 
being now reduced to nine hours. Near- 
ly a tenth of the population is English, 
and the English tongue is heard on every 
side. It was the Roman Gessoriacum. 
During the bathing season visitors from 
England and different parts of France are 
numerous. The port is the main object of 
attraction to the residents—some 300,000 
people annually embarking and disembark- 
ing; the harbor is artificial, and when the 
tide is out it is entirely dry. On each 
side there are wooden piers, over one third 
of a mile long, which serve as a promenade 
for visitors. 

The town is divided into two parts, the 
old town, or Haute Ville, and the new town, 
or Basse Ville, the latter containing all the 


with very little to interest the traveler. | best hotels and lodging-houses, the princi- 
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pal shops, and nicest streets. The Old 
Town retains its ramparts, which form an 
agreeable walk around the town. In one 
corner may be seen the Custle, flanked by 
round towers. It was here that the late 
Emperor Napoleon III. was confined, after 
his abortive attempt to seize the govern- 
ment. 

On the high ground to the east were sit- 
uated the camps of Caligula, Henry VIII., 
Napoleon I., and Napoleon IIT. 

The Citadel was destroyed in 1690. The 
Hitd de Ville is situated in the Old Town, 
behind which rises a square massive tower, 
called the Beffros; it dates from the 18th 
century. From the top there is a mag- 
nificent view, the cliffs of Dover being 
quite distinct in clear weather. 

The Cathedral is a modern structure, still 
unfinished, although consecrated in 1867. 
It is supposed to rest on the site of a church 
built in the 12th century by the mother 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, and another of 
later date destroyed during the Revolution. 
Its high altar is a gift from Prince Tor- 
lonis, the Roman banker. The dome, 
which rises from the eastern end of the 
building, is nearly three hundred feet high. 
There is a tradition that during the 7th 
century an oarless and sailless boat ar- 
rived at Boulogne containing an image of 
the Virgin Mary, and that a church was 
bailt to protect this valuable relic. Un- 
derneath are extensive and ancient crypts. 

The Bfuseums is situated in the Grand 
Rue, and contains numerous objects of in- 
terest, being one of the best provincial 
moseums in France. Among a variety of 
ancient armor, arms, etc., may be seen a 
model of Caligula’s Tower, which formerly 
stood on the heights above. There is a 
compartment devoted to natural history, 
4 picture-gallery, and public library. 

It was from Boulogne that Napoteon I. 
had planned to make his descent on En- 
gland, and so certain was he of invading 
that country that a medal is shown in the 
Museum, bearing the date 1804, ‘* Descente 
en Angleterre,” ‘‘ Frappé & Londres.” He 
had concentrated at Boulogne 180,000 men 
and 2400 transports, prepared to cross the 
Channel. His intention was with the com- 
bined fleets of France, Spain, and Holland 
to sweep the Channel of the English fleet, 
and under cover of his own to land his men 
on the opposite shore. The war with Aus- 
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tria, however, and the defeat at Trafalgar, 


put a stop to the enterprise. 

A short distance from the town rises a 
conspicuous memorial of the intended in- 
vasion—a marble monument 166 feet high, 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the em- 
peror in his coronation robes. The corner- 
stone was laid by Marshal Soult in 1804, 
and the work commenced by the Grande 
Armée. 

About a mile from this there stands 
another monument of marble, to commemo- 
rate the distribution of the Order of the Le- 
gion of Honor among the troops during one 
of Napoleon’s visits to the camp. 

To the east of the harbor is the Etablisse- 
ment des Bains, one of the best constructed 
in France. It is built in the Renaissance 
style, and contains a ball-room, reading- 
rooms, conversation-rooms, etc., and is sur- 
rounded by a pretty garden, near which is 
a large Aquarium. 

Le Sage, aathor of ‘‘ Gil Blas ;’’ Thomas 
Campbell, author of ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope ;’’ 
and Churchill, the poet, all died at Bou- 
logne. 

On the heights above the sea-bathing es- 
tablishment are some remnants of a brick 
tower said to have been built by Caligula, 
A.D. 40. 

Boulogne is the birthplace of Frédéric 
Sauvage, considered in France as the in- 
ventor of the s Her, in 1882; he 
was born on the 20th of September, 1786. 
The town has lately gone to considerable 
expense in awarding him posthumous hon- 
ors, which culminated in the uncovering of 
a monument to his memory. The remains 
of Frédéric Sauvage were removed from 
Paris and interred with public honors on the 
20th of September, 1872. The monument 
over his grave is a square pediment in three 
portions, made of gray marble, of the same 
kind as the Napoleon Column is built, and 
obtained from the Marquise Quarries. It 
rises to the height of fourteen feet, and on 
the top a heroic-sized bronze bust of Fré- 
déric Sauvage is placed. On either side of 
the monument is an inscription setting 
forth the date of his birth, death (19th of 
July, 1857), the translation of his remains, 
and a list of his inventions. On the front 
are the two words, ‘‘ Frédéric Sauvage,” 
and a bronze bas-relief showing a vessel 
with a screw-propeller, a pantograph, a hor- 
izontal mill for sawing marble, and a souf- 
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flet hydraulique for raising water, all of. 
which were either invented or perfected by 
F. Sauvage, who, in addition, invented the 
conformateur, an instrument for measuring 
the head, and an automatic boat. Frédéric 
Sauvage’s life was similar to those of many 
other inventors in that he spent his days 
and fortune in perfecting inventions which 
brought him no profit. Having lost his 
own money, he borrowed from others, and, 
being unable to repay, was thrown into 
a debtors’ prison, which he afterward ex- 
changed for a mad-house, where he died on 
the 19th of July, 1857. The monument was 
designed by M. de Bayser, town architect 
of Boulogne. 

From Boulogne to Abbeville, a distance 
of 49 miles, at which the Somme is crossed. 
It was near this spot the English army 
crossed before the battle of Crécy (a dis- 
tance of twelve miles). 

Abbeville contains a population of 21,500. 
Hotels, De la Téte de Beuf and France. 
This town is situated on the River Somme, 
and is accessible to vessels of 150 tons. It 
is noted principally for its manufacture of 
woolens, but there is nothing to be seen of 
any importance within its streets, if we ex- 
cept the old church of St. Wolfram, com- 
menced in the reign of Louis XII., and 
never finished. ‘There is an old Castle, 
now used as a prison, a Public Library in 
the Hotel de Ville, and a Museum. The 
ancient ramparts are now used as a public 
promenade. 

Crécy is distant 12 miles from Abbeville 5 
it is noted for its famous battle, fought the 
26th of August, 1346, between Philip VI. 
with 100.000 men, and Edward ITI. with 
30,000. The English king gained a great 
victory, notwithstanding the disparity of 
numbers, owing principally to the use of 
cannon for the first time; the French had 
none inuse. The French army was under 
the command of the Count d’Alencon, the 
king’s brother, who was slain, as well as 
the Kings of Bohemia and Majorca. The 
Prince of Wales (the Black Prince) then 
won his spurs and the feathers, which the 
present Princes of Wales wear. 

Eighteen miles from Abbeville Prcquigny 
is passed: it was here that Louis XI. and 
Edward IV. met on a bridge to exchange 
treaties, shake hands, and make friends ; 
but as deception was the order of the day, 
the monarchs were so distrustful of each 
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other that a barrier of woodén palisades 
was put up, over which they were to shake 
hands and swear eternal friendship. 

Amiens. Hotels de France, d’ Angleterre, 
and du Rhin. This city, which contains a 
population of 61,063, is finely situated on 
the Somme, about thirty-five.miles from its 
mouth, and is the capital of the department 
of that name, the chief town of Picardy. 
Outside of France Amiens is better known 
for its treaty, called the “ Peace of Ami- 
ens,’ than for any other cause. The Salle 
is shown in the Hotel de Ville where Jo- 
seph Bonaparte for France, Lord Cornwal- 
lis for England, Chevalier Azara for Spain, 
and M. Schimmelpennick for Holland, sign- 
ed the treaty. 

The principal object of interest here is 
the Cathedral, which is not only one of the 
finest Gothic edifices in France, but in Eu- 
rope, covering more ground than any other, 
with the exception of St. Peter's, at Rome, 
and the Cologne Cathedral, the nave be- 
ing half as high again as that of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The Cathedral of Notre Dame 
was commenced in 1220, or early in the 13th 
century, and finished about the end of the 
14th century ; the central spire, however, 
was not completed until two centuries later. 
The length of the building is 468 feet, and 
height of nave 140 fect. An eminent writ- 
er says of it that ‘‘the interior is one ofthe 
most magniticent spectacles that architect 
ural skill can ever have produced; the 
mind is filled and elevated by its enormous 
height, its lofty and many-colored cleresto- 
ry, its grand proportions, its noble simplic- 
ity.”” Notice at the crossing of the tran- 
septs the three magnificent rose windows, 
over 100 feet in circumference : the tracing 
is of the most exquisite description, and 
the staining of the glass simply gorgeous. 
In orfe of the interior chapels that run 
around the church is the skull of John the 
Baptist, brought from Constantinople dur- 
ing the time of the Crusades—the lower jaw 
has disappeared. Notice the brass effigy 
on the left as you enter: it was erected to 
the memory of Bishop Evrard de Fouilley, 
the founder of the cathedral. In the choir 
are 110 stalls, the intricate carvings of 
which have produced the grtatest amount 
of admiration. The treaty of peace between 
Edward VI. and Henry III. was signed 
here in 1550. 

The Museum of Amiens is situated in the 
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Bee des Rabuessons ; it is built on the site 
of the old arsenal, and contains a fine col- 
lection of pictures, a gallery of religious 
monuments, a collection of Celtic antiqui- 
ties, and Roman pottery. 

The Public Library, which contains some 
60,000 wv gad a collection of MSS., 
is situated immediately opposite the Mu. 
seum. 

The Citadel is the only remaining por- 
tion of the old fortifications ; it is still a 
place of considerable strength, its ramparts 
are now the principal promenade of the cit- 
izens. Jn addition there is a splendid prom- 

enade west of the city called the Promenade 
dela Hétse. Amiens is the birthplace of 
Peter the Hermit, preacher of the Crusades 
— there is a bronze statue erected to his 
memory on Place St. Michael. 

Clermont-sur-Oise contains a population 
of 6000. Hotel, Croissant, This place was 
formerly a very important fortress ; its cas- 
tle is now a female penitentiary: here the 
great Condé retired from court, and de- 
fended the castle against the king. 

Cred Junction, where numerous lines of 
railway meet: that for Paris by Chantil- 
ly, also by Pontoise ; to Cologne, via Com- 
piegne ; a branch line to Beauvais ; one to 
St. Quentin and Brussels. The town con- 
tains 4600 inhabitants. On an island in the 
river are the remains of the old castle in 
which Charles VI. was confined during his 
madness. 

Six miles from Creil is Chantilly, noted 
for its manufacture of silk lace; the town 
contains 3400 inhabitants. Hotels, Grand 
Cerf and De la Pelouse. This is one of the 
loveliest spots in the vicinity of Paris; it 
owes its creation to the great Condé, who 
here spent the remaining years of his life. 
It was here he gave that magnificent enter- 
tainment to the king, his cousin, made mem- 
orable by the event of Vatel, the cele- 
brated cook, running himself through with 
his sword because the fish did not arrive 
in time for dinner. The king, who had a 
claim to the estate, intimated to Condé that 
he would like to obtain possession. Condé 
replied that the king was master, but ask- 
ed as a favor to be retained as con- 
cierge. 

The grandson of the great Condé built a 
magnificent chateau here, which was de- 
stroyed by the mob during the first rev- 
olution. The stables, however, which are 
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the finest in France, still exist. They are 
located immediately in front of the race- 
course stands, 

The Duc de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, 
the last possessor of both titles, was discov- 
ered hung by his cravat to a window-bolt in 
his bedroom in Paris in 1830; he was sev- 
enty-fouryearsofage. It was supposed that 
he was murdered. He left by will all his 
property to the Duc d’Aumale, second son 
of Louis Philippe: Chantilly and its magnif- 
icent forest, containing nearly seven thou- 
sand acres; the Palais Bourbon, or Palace 
of the Legislative Body, and other proper- 

of immense value. The confiscation 
law of 1853 being passed, all the prop- 
erty belonging to the Orleanists was sold, 
and Chantilly was bought by two mem- 
bers of the banking-firm of Coutts & 
Co., of London. It was supposed at the 
time the purchase was made on account 
of the Duc d’Aumale, which proved to 
be true, as he is now in possession. The 
French National Assembly, since the fall 
of the empire, repealed the law confis- 
cating the property of the house of Or- 
leans. 

Chantilly races take place under the 
patronage of the Paris Jockey Club in 
May, September, and October; and here 
the French Derby is run, the winner of 


-which is generally sent to England the 


same month (May) to contend for the 
English Derby, and then back for the 
Grand Prix, which takes place a week 
later at Longchamps (Bois de Boulogne). 
There is a large colony of English grooms 
and jockeys maintained at Chantilly for 
training purposes. The Duc d’Aumale 
gave the Prince of Wales a magnificent 
entertainment here in the autumn of 
1874. 

Chantilly is twenty-five miles from 
Paris, and during the races trains run 
every ten minutes to and from the capital. 
These races only take place on Sundays. 
Travelers who have no conscientious scru- 
ples on the subject should take an early 
train, say nine or ten o’clock, thercby 
avoiding the rush, and breakfast in the 
town or at the pavilions, where a good 
breakfast can be obtained. 

St. Denis, see Route 112. 

The description of the route from Lon- 
don to Paris, ria Folkestone and Boulogne, is 
naturally included in the route just de- 
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scribed, as Boulogne is reached from Ca- | The oyster- beds were formerly very ex- 
lais in one hour. The Tidal train is pref- | tensive. The streets are regularly built, 
erable, if the hour answer, being both | and there are few specimens of antiquity 
cheaper and quicker than via Calais and remaining, as the town was completely 
Dover. destroyed by the English in 1694. The 
principal object of attraction is the Church 
of St. Jacques, which dates from the 13th 
century. In the Lady Chapel, which is 
a good specimen of the late Gothic style, 
there is some fine modern painted glass. 
The stalls in the choir, which are very 
finc, were executed by a Rouen artist in 
1865. 

Close to the church is a statue of Admi- 
ral Duquesne, a native of Dieppe, who de- 
feated the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter in s 
naval engagement off the Sicilian coast. 

The most conspicuous object in Dieppe 
is its ancient Castle, now used as a barrack. 
In addition to its picturesque appearance, 
its towers and draw-bridge, it possesses 
many historical associations. It was here 
that Henry IV. took refuge before the army 
of the League, and where he received his 
reinforcements from Queen Elizabeth. The 
Duchesse de Longueville retreated here 
after defying the royal authority ; she was 
pursued by her implacable enemy, Anne 
of Austria, and was compelled to fly by 
night, alone, dressed as a man, on board an 
English vessel. 

The Etablissement des Bains is a large 
handsome building, with concert and ball 
rooms (the billiard-rooms are situated in & 
smaller building), in front of which on an 
esplanade a band plays in the afternoons. 
The reading-rooms are well supplied with 
foreign and domestic journals. 

There are numerous bathing-houses for 
ladies and gentlemen, who bathe in public, 
but not together as in America. 

There are regular-appointed male bathers 
for ladies, and boats at hand in case of acci- 
dent. The grounds surrounding the ea- 
blissement have been prettily laid ou in 
gardens. 

Visitors will find the manufactare of 
carved ivory a specialty of Dieppe. It 
will be found cheaper and in larger assort- 
ments than in any other town. 






ROUTE No. 111. 


From London to Paris, via Newhaven and 
Dieppe. Fare only 87 60. 

This route can be made the most inter- 
esting of all the routes to Paris. The sea- 
passage is longer, but an excursion can be 
made to Brighton and the Isle of Wight at 
the same time. 

Brighton is only one hour from London ; 
thence to the Isle of Wight by Ports- 
mouth, returning along the coast to Bright- 
on, Hastings, etc., to Newhaven; thence 
by steamer to Dieppe and railway to Par- 
is, stopping at Rouen, which is one of the 
most interesting cities in France. Through 
tickets by this route allow passengers to 
break the journey at Dieppe and Rouen. 

Luggage is charged much Jess by this 
route, and can be registered through to 
Paris. Passengers enter the cars directly 
from the steamer without any inconven- 
ience. 

Dieppe contained, in 1866, 19,946 inhab- 
itants. The principal hotel is the Hétel 
Royal, admirably managed, and decidedly 
the largest, cleanest, and best in the place. 
It is immediately opposite the Evablisse-| The excursions in the vicinity of Dieppe 
ment des Bains. Dieppe is quite famous | are numerous and exceedingly beautiful. 
in history, and three centuries ago it con- | One of the principal is to the Castle of Ar 
tained threc times its present population : | gues, situated in the valley of the Béthane, 
its inhabitants were noted both for their | about three miles from Dieppe. It occu- 
bravery in war and their skill in commerce. pies a very prominent position, and its ruin 
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covers a large area of ground. The two 
immense towers which flank its entrance 
are most conspicuous at a distance. It 
is supposed to date from the 12th cent- 
ury. It is noted as the scene of the great 
victory obtained by the Béarnais prince, 
Henry IV., and his army of 4000 followers, 
over the army of the League, 30,000 strong, 
under the command of the Duc de Ma- 
yenne, Every volley of Henry’s artillery 
made a street through the serried ranks 
of his opponents. A small obelisk marks 
the spot where the heat of the battle took 
place 


Another interesting excursion is that to 
the light-house on Cape d’Ailly along the 
cliffs to Pourville, and another to the vil- 
lage of Varengeville, where stands the 
Manor dAngo, the former residence of 
the celebrated merchant Ango, the friend 
of Francis I. Among the medallions over 
the grand entrance notice those of Francis 
Land Diana of Poitiers. 

Passing through a tunnel over a mile 
long, and eleven miles from Dieppe, the 
station of Longueville is reached. Upon 
the heights abowe the town may be seen 
the ruins of the Castle of Longueville, noted 
during the wars of the Fronde as the 
stronghold of the ici sister of the 
great Condé. 

At St. Victor Station are the ruins of 
an abbey founded by William the Con- 
queror. 

Rouen, see Route No. 112, Havre to Paris, 
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PARIS. 


As the stranger is unquestionably de- 
sirous to ‘‘do’’ Paris, the city of the world, 
at once, we will immediately proceed to de- 
scribe that centre where magnificence, ele- 
gance, and luxury reign supreme. Then, 
making Paris our starting-point, we will de- 
scribe the different routes through France, 
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and then continue on our tour through 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

On arriving at Paris the traveler is ex- 
posed to a'very great annoyance in being 


octrot, or custom-house authorities, lay out 
along the tables the whole of the baggage 
arriving by the train; and although your 
baggage may have been examined at 
Havre, Boulogne, or Calais, it is generally 
examined again by the octroi, who, not 
finding any thing to eat in your trunks, 
passthem. As wines and provisions of all 
kinds pay a duty entering Paris from the 
country, all baggage must be examined on 
entering the barriers. The persons em- 
ployed in this duty are called octroyens, 
and number about 1000. There is a tax 
on wine, vinegar, brandy, spirits, beer, oil, 
charcoal, butchers’ meat, ham, sausages, 
straw, and hay. If you refuse to declare 
any of the above, you are liable to a fine 
equal to the value of the articles. If there 
are several persons traveling together, or 
if the traveler has considerable baggage, a 
small omnibus should be taken, which is 
capable of holding 6 persons, or a large one, 
capable of holding 14 persons. The price 
is about double that of an ordinary voiture. 
Engage your omnibus or voiture as soon as 
you arrive, taking the printed number ofthe 
voiture, or acheck from the conductor of the 
omnibuses, which you will give to the por- 
ter (facteur) after your baggage has been 
examined. The conductor will write the 
price you will be charged by the driver on 
a paper, which, with about 1 franc pour- 
boire, is all you pay. The price for the 
small omnibus is about 5 francs; for the 
large, 8 francs. A reasonable amount of 
baggage is allowed; after that there is an 
extra charge. 


Hotels.—Grand Hoétel, Grand Hétel du 
Louvre, Grand Hotel Mirabeau, Grand H6- 
tel de  Athenée, Splendid Hotel, Grande Bre- 
tagne, Hotel du Parlement ; and Hoétel Chat- 
ham, 67 Rue Neuve St. Augustin, entrance 
from Rue de la Paix and the Boulevard, a 
fine house, with moderate prices, and one 
of the most central and best locations in 
Paris. 

Grani Ildel, situated on the Boulevard 
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des Capucines, opposite the termination of 
Rue de la Paix, which leads to the Tuiler- 
ies; it adjoins the new Opera-bouse, is in 


, close proximity to the leading theatres and 
obliged to wait a full half-hour, while the | 


principal railway stations, and the very 
centre of the life and gayety of modern 
Paris. This magnificent structure is en- 
tirely isolated from all other buildings, 
covers an extent of nine thousand square 
yards, and has a frontage on the boulevards 
of 390 feet; its different facades contain 
444 windows, in addition to those in the 
court- yards, ground-floor, and entresol ; 
the rooms and drawing-rooms number 700, 
nearly all of which are furnished in the 
most luxuriant style. Its dining-room is 
the most magnificent in the world. Lead- 
ing from its beautiful ‘‘ Court of Honor’’ 
are reading-rooms, cafés, billiard-saloon, 
reception-rooms, telegraph offices, etc. The 
director, Mr. Vanhymbeeck, has added 
much to the enterprise, perfecting the ser- 
vice in a manner that will be duly appre- 
ciated by the American traveler. Rooms 
can be obtained for five francs and upward, 
with meals a la carte ; or arrangements can 
be made at fixed prices: Rooms, breakfast, 
and dinner, with wines included—the best 
rooms, $6 per day; next best, @5 per day ; 
and next best, $4 per day. 

The situation of the Hétel du Louvre is 
delightful, and the amusements about the 
house so varied that you hardly want to go 
out to look for any other. It occupies a 
whole block, covering about two acres of 
ground, and is bounded by Rue Rivoli on 
the front, Rue St. Honoré on the rear, Place 
du Palais Royal and Rue de Marengo on 
the other two sides. It is on the same plan 
as our hotels, with the exception that vou 
can breakfast and dine out, paying only for 
your rooms, which vary from 30 f. (@6) to 
4 f. (80 cts.), according to the floor you are 
on, and whether you are inside or outside 
of the court. From the court a magnifi- 
cent double staircase Jeads to a Corinthian 
gallery, occupied as a reading-room ; here 
you will find all the leading papers, maga- 
zines, and reviews. This beautiful saloon 
with us would be called the public parlor 
and conversation-room. Here the ladies 
and gentlemen, guests of the house, meet, 
read the news, and discuss the topics of the 
day. This saloon communicates with a 
spacious dining-hall, and two small break- 
fast and tea rooms. Each floor has its own 
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office, styled ‘‘sernce,’’ and waiters. Your 
bills are sent weekly to your rooms, and 
you pay them at the general office in the 
court. There need never be any mistakes 
in your bill unless it is your own fault, as 
the custom is to write on a card for every 
thing you want; always do that, and never 
psy but for what your ‘card calls. In ev- 
ery room in the house you will find the 
regulations, with the price of that particu- 
lar room, and for service; that, with the 
cards you give, must be your bill. The 
house is owned by the Messrs. Chauchard 
& Heriot, proprietors of the immense Mag- 
azins da Louvre, who have lately refur- 
nished and decorated the entire establish- 
ment. 

Graad Hitel Mirabeau, 8 Rue de la Paix, 
one of the most fashionable and centrally 
situated hotels in Paris, and for a century 
patronized by the first families of Europe. 
The apartments are comfortable, and the 
cuisine excellent. 

Grand Hotel de U A thenée is very centrally 
situated near the new Opera-house, in the 
centre of the American colony. It is ad- 
mirably managed, good cuisine, and prices 
moderate. It is much patronized by Amer- 
icans, who speak of it most highly. It has 
also the advantage of an elevator. 

The Sp'endid //élel is situated in one of 
the most elegant positions in Paris, viz., 
Pisce de I'Opera, one side on Rue de la 
Paix, the other on the Avenue de l’Opera, 
the rotunda facing the new Opera-house. 
On the opposite corners are the buildings 
of the Grand Hotel, Sporting Club, and 
Washington Club. The Splendid is mag- 
nifcently furnished, and still exceedingly 
moderate in charges; rooms from 4 francs 
to 30 francs per day, and private drawing- 
rooms from 10 francs to 40 francs. An 
elevator for guests and baggage. Public 
dining-rooms; smoking and conversation 
rooms beautifully furnished. 

The Hitel Chatham stands conspicuous 
ashaving one of the best cuisines in Paris; 
in fact, Fraser's Magazine (good author- 
ity) calls it the very best. Dinner at the 
table d’hote, with wine, only five francs. 
M. Holzschuch is the ablo manager. It 
has recently been much enlarged, and is a 
most elegant house. 

The Hotel du Parlement is a first-class 
house, situated at the corner of the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine and Place de la 


Madeleine, one of the most lovely posi- 
tions in Paris. All the rooms have a 
southern aspect. First-class table d’hote 
and fine wines. 


No. 2 Rue Scribe is the office of the 
American Register, a weekly journal. The 
Register is the only American journal pub- 
lished on the Continent, and is exceedingly 
useful to travelers in finding out the where- 
abouts of their friends, as it publishes a 
weekly report of the arrivals of Americans 
in Paris and London. Harper’s Hand-books 
and Harper's Phrase-book are both for sale 
at the Register office. 


Exactly opposite the Grand Hitel, No. 
7 Rue Scribe, is the Anglo-American Agen- 
cy. Travelers are confidently referred to 
the proprietor, Mr. Sidney Spark for all 
matters, whether as regards the rental of 
apartments, purchase of property, or pur- 
chase of wearing apparel, etc., from the 
best wholesale houses. He is also propri- 
etor of the Paris Office of the North At- 
lantic Express of Paris and Havre, Ex- 
press Agent for Wells, Fargo, & Co., of 
New York and San Francisco. Trunks, 
parcels, and merchandise are forwarded 
daily to all parts of Europe and America. 
Travelers will find great advantage, as 
regards expense, in sending their heavy 
luggage through this agency to be placed 
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aboard the various steamers daily leaving 
Liverpool, Havre, Southampton, and Glas- 
gow, for the United States. M. Betz, tail- 
or, 57 Avenue de l’Opéra, stands among 
the first of his profession in Paris, for su- 
perior workmanship, first-class quality of 
goods, and punctuality. Harper's Hand- 
books and Phrase-book may be found at 
Martinet’s book -store, under the Grand 
Hotel. 

Travelers intending to make a length- 
ened stay in Paris, and who, from motives 
either of privacy or economy, prefer lodg- 
ings, will find an abundance of ‘‘ Maisons 
Meublées,” from the most luxurious and 
costly down to the humblest and cheapest 
kind, containing suites of apartments for 
families, with kitchen and every thing 
complete. Also in the same house single 
bedrooms for gentlemen or ladies, at from 
two to five francs a night. Apartments 
may be hired by the year, month, week, 
or night; but always be particular that 
both parties understand the terms before 
you take possession. You may also rent un- 
furnished apartments, hiring furniture from 
the upholsterer’s. The better plan, if you are 
in apartments, is to make a contract with 
some restaurant to send you breakfast, and 
dine where you please. The best places for 
a stranger are where they serve dinner for a 
fixed sum, and not ‘a la carte.” You can 
find plenty of such in the Palais Royal, 
from 2 f. (with wine) up. It is a matter 
of great importance to strangers visiting 
Paris to be well acquainted with the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of inhabiting 
furnished or unfurnished apartments. The 
French law, so perfect in many other re- 
spects, is very unsatisfactory between land- 
lord and tenant, and is mostly in favor of 
the former. We would impress upon our 
readers in all cases in which they engage 
apartments to have every thing in writ- 
ing. The ordinary means of advertising 
apartments to be let consist of a yellow 
board to indicate that they are furnished, 
and a white one to indicate that they are 
unfurnished. The prices demanded are 
most elastic, and are in many instances 
ruled by the appearance of the appli- 
cant and its effect upon the conscience(?) 
of the concierge or proprietor. Many of 
the concierges are most mercenary, and, 
although it is the custom to pay them from 
ten to thirty francs a month, and in some 
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instances as high as fifty francs, for doing 
nothing, they compel the various trades- 
people—grocer, butcher, etc., etc.—to pay 
them a heavy percentage upon all supplies 
made to families residing in the house. It 
is a known fact that in some houses the | 
concierges make from 10,000 to 15,000 
francs a year. Unless it be in the sum- 
mer season, when apartments are plentiful, 
and therefore cheap, we should recommend 
the hotel in preference, if required only ty 
the week. Every thing is included in a 
furnished apartment with the exception 
of plate, linen, and knives: these articles 
can be hired without trouble from persons 
making it their special business. Unfur- 
nished apartments are generally let on s 
lease of three, six, or nine years, optional 
to both parties. Notice to quit should in 
all cases be written, and, where not pre 
sented by a huissier, its acceptance by the 
landlord should also be tn writing. When 
it is not interdicted in the lease, the right 
to underlet is ugquestioned. It is- very 
necessary to know in what houses one can 
safely engage apartments, as it sometimes 
happens that apartments are taken, and 
several months’ rent paid in advance, when, 
the landlord being in difficulty, his furni- 
ture is seized, and sometimes sold off be- 
fore the expiration of the tenancy. 

Boarding-houses.—There is a large num- 
ber of boarding-houses or pensions, both 
English and French. The price varies 
from 200 to 850 francs for board and lodg- 
ing inclusive. They are economical, but 
in many instances far from being select or 
comfortable. 

Private Apartments and Hotels.—There 
is always a choice of these to be had, owing 
to the departure of families, and for whicb, 
and for all matters concerning house- 
agency, we strongly recommend travelers 
to Messrs. John Arthur & Co., 10 Rue Cas- 
tiglione, bankers, house and estate agents, 
and agents to the British and American 
Embassies. This firm, established thirty- 
four years, give gratuitously every infor- 
mation and advice, and can provide parties 
with every accommodation in the shape 
of apartments. 

_ The house of Messrs. John Arthur & Co, 
deals also in wines of every description 
and of the best quality. 
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Restaurants and Cafes.—The best are these establishments is from 25 to 50 francs 


Vefour’s, Café Riche, Angluis, Voisin's, and 
Ville de Paris. The cafés, as a general 
thing, furnish only déjeuners a la fourchette, | 


per day, from 800 to 1400 francs per month, 
and from 9000 to 14,000 francs per year. 
They are compelled to take you to any 


chocolate, coffee, tea, ices, and liqueurs.‘ place in the suburbs, and are subject to 


The restaurants Voisin, Riche, Anglais, | your order at all times. 


Vefour, and Bignon are considered by 
competent jadges to have the best cooks 
in Paris; and Americans, when giving 
breakfast or dinner parties, generally pre- 
fer these as being the best. The cafés are 
an institution almost peculiar to Paris, 
bsving existed here for over a century and | 
ahalf. They are one of the most remark- 
able features of the French capital. They 
are to be found in every quarter of the 
city, and generally decorated with much 
taste and splendor. Those most brilliant- 
ly ornamented are situated on the Boule- 
yard Poissonniere, Boulevard des Italiens, 
Boulevard Montmartra, Boulevard des 
Capucines, and Boulevard de la Madeleine. 
When lighted up at night, it is diffi- 
calt to describe any thing so perfectly en- 
chanting. Here it is that the Frenchman 
is seen in all his glory, seated near a small 
table in front of the café, enjoying his cof- 
fee, his ‘‘petit-verre,” his sugar and wa- 
ter, or bis absinthe. Nothing can be more 
delightful than witnessing this splendid 
scene. Every seat occupied outside and 
inside —— men, women, and children, all 
either eating, drinking, smoking, or talk- 
ing. The blaze of light, the reflection of 
nirrors, the clinking of glasses, and the 
hum of conversations must surely amuse 
the pleasure-seeker. There are also some 
very fine cafés on the Boulevard Sevasto- 
pol, where, while you are enjoying your ci- 
gar, sipping your coffee, drinking your ale 
or liquor, you are amused by the singing of 
some of the best vocalists of Paris. 

The Maison Klein, 6 and 8 Boulevard 
des Cupucines, is the first house in the 
world for fancy bronze and Russian leath- 
er—same as at Vienna, 20 Graben. 


Carriages, Cabriolets, Hackney - coaches, 
and Omnibuses.—There are three different 
styles of carriage for hire in Paris: first, 
the very elegant glass coach, or voiture de 
remise, which may be hired by the day, 
month, or year, with coachman and foot- 


The second best 
carriage for hire is the cabriolet de remtse, 
which you can hire by the course or hour. 
This is a class of carriage that stands un- 
der cover. The fare for the course is 1 f. 
80 c. or 2 f. 50 c. per hour, with a small 
‘nour boire” for the driver. After mid- 
night half a franc is added to these prices ; 
also half a franc if outside the fortifica- 
tions. Vottures de place are the cheapest 
carriages in Paris. Fare, by the drive or 
course, 1f. 50 c.; by the hour, 2f. Those 
with four places, 1 f. 70 c. per course, and 
2f. 25c. per hour, with small ‘‘pour boire.”” 
Outside the fortifications half a franc per 
hour is added to the above. If baggage 
is carried, four sous each for trunks or 
large packages. After the first hour, you 
are charged for the portion of the hour you 
have the carriage in use, and not, as with 
us, for the full hour. On entering the car- 
riage, the driver will hand you a card con- 
taining his number and the different fares, 
and pay accordingly. You had also better 
inform him whether you wish to take the 
voiture by the drive or by the hour: ‘ Co- 
cher @ la course," or ‘“‘ Cocher aCheure.’’ It 
would be well to take out your watch and 
examine the time in his presence, stating 
what it is by your watch. All these little 
actions, although of seeming small impor- 
tance, will be found very serviceable in set- 
tling, especially if you are in a hurry and 
the train is just leaving. When you get out 
of the carriage, take out your watch, and, 
with the driver’s card, make up his fare, 
hand that to him, then his pour bore, and 
walk off, without giving him time to object. 

Drivers are severely reprimanded for 
any dereliction of duty, and, as a gener- 
al thing, they will be found polite and 
honest. On the other hand, yearly re- 
wards are given to encourage honesty in 
restoring articles found in their carriages. 
Nearly every article left in public car- 
riages may be found next day at the Pré- 
fecture. There are over 7000 of these 
different carriages circulating through the 
streets night and day. It is estimated 
that over 60,000 vehicles, public and pri- 


man, or coachman alone. The price for! vate, are in daily motion, conveying some 
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The Omnibus Company of | and in the course of 500 years of the Ro- 


Paris is generally considered one of the | man dominion Lutetia rose to be a place 
best organized companies in existence; it | of considerable importance, and became 


has the monopoly of all the lines, and pays | 


the city about $150,000 for the rent of the 
various stations. They run to all parts of 
the city; fare, 6 sous inside, and 3 sous 
outside. If you wish to diverge to the 
right or left, the conductor gives you an 
exchange ticket, called correspondence, gra- 
tis. 

People and History of Paris.—The in- 
habitants of Paris have long considered 
themselves at the head of European civil- 
ization; and if such an eminence can be 
gained by mere external polish, they per- 
haps deserve it. In matters of dress and 
fashion, the lead is conceded to them by a 
kind of unanimous consent; and though 
their manners have suffered considerably 
by tho stormy periods through which they 
have passed, their native politeness has 
not been lost. None succecd better in 
practicing the agreeable arts of life. 

No city in the world has ever witnessed 
such magnificent improvements as Paris 
under the late Eu pire—splendid streets and 
boulevards from one end to the other, thor- 
oughly lighted, drained, and paved. Pop- 
ulation in 1877, 2,410,894 ; circumference, 
nearly 22 miles. Its expenditures and re- 
a! amount to nearly €50,000,000. 

he origin of Paris is involved in ob- 
scurity; but the account to which most 
credit appears to be given is, that a wan- 
dering tribe, having settled on the banks of 
the Seine, the J/e de la Cité, to which they 
retired with their flocks and herds when 
any of the neighboring tribes made incur- 
sions which they were otherwise unable 
to resist, gave to this natural stronghold 
the name of Lutctia, meaning ‘‘ Dwell- 
ing of the Waters,” while they them- 
selves, for some reason not well known, 
took the name of Parisii. When Julius 
Cuwsar conquered Gaul, he accordingly here 
found a tribe of Parisii, with a capital call- 
ed Lutetia, connected with the shore by 
two bridges. They defended themselves 
bravely, but were overcome; and Cesar, 
after rebuilding the town, which had near- 
ly been destroyed, surrounded it with 
walls, and farther defended it by erecting 
two forts at the extremity of the bridges. 
The Gallic were exchanged for Roman di- 
vinities; civilization made rapid progress ; 
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the capital of N. Gaul. In the beginning 
of the 5th century it suffered much from 
the northern hordes, and ultimately fell 
into the hands of the Franks under Clovis, 
who, having embraced Christianity, made 
it his residence in 508. Under his de- 
scendants it became the capital, first, of a 
kingdom of the same name, and then of 
the kingdom Neustria. In 987 a new dy- 
nasty was established in the person of 
Hugo Capet, from whose reign downward 
Paris has continued to be the residence of 
the kings of France. 

In the latter part of the 12th century 
Philip Augustus mounted the throne, and 
built the Castle of the Louvre, and several 
churches; paved the streets, and inclosed 
a large part of the buildings with walls 
flanked with towers. The various schools 
which had existed separately became united 
under the common name of university, 
which now began to occupy a prominent 
place among the literary establishments 
of Europe. Under Charles V. new walls 
and ditches were erected, with the view 
more especially of guarding against the 
inroads of the English, who made frequent 
incursions into the faubourgs. The forti- 
fications failed to produce the desired ef- 
fect; for in 1420, under the reign of Charles 
VI., the English made themselves masters 
of the city, and were not dislodged from 
it for sixteen years. In 1437 and 1438, 
under Charles VII., it was ravaged by 
pestilence and faminc, and such was the 
desolation that wolves appeared in herds 
and prowled along the streets. Under 
Louis XI. a course of prosperity again 
commenced. Thearea of the city extend- 
ed over 1414 acres, and its population 
amounted to 300,000 souls. 

In 1470 the first printing-presses were 
introduced, and the Post-office was estab- 
lished. Francis I. demolished the old Cas- 
tle of the Louvre, and commenced a new 
palace on its site, rebuilt several churches, 
opened better communication between the 
different districts, and made so many im- 
provements, that the wholo city assumed 
a different aspect. But the Reformation 
having commenced, and counted numer- 
ous converts in all parts of the kingdom, 
bigotry and intolerance in alarm began to 
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do their work, and the fires of persecution 

were lighted up. Paris, in consequence, 

became the theatre of many bloody deeds, 
crowned at length, in 1572, during the reign 
of Charles IX., by the horrible massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. During these trans- 
actions the city could not prosper; and, 
though come new edifices were commenced, 
among others the palace of the Tuileries, 
it was not until the wars of religion ceased, 
at least, to be carried on openly, that the 
work of embellishment in good earnest 
again commenced. The Hotel de Ville 
was begun, the Pont Neuf finished, great 
additions made to the ‘Tuileries, and many 
new streets and quays built. The works 
begun were completed, and many others 
undertaken, daring the reigns of Louis 
XII. and XIV., the latter of whom, not- 
withstanding his lavish expenditure at 
Versailles, was able to rival all that his 
predecessors had done for the embellish- 
mentof Paris. Louis XV. bad contributed 
hisshare of improvements, and Louis XVI. 
was proceeding in a better spirit in the 
same course, when the Revolution com- 
menced, and with it the work of demoli- 
tion, which was carried on to such an ex- 
tent that some of the finest edifices in the 
city were converted into ruins, and many 
of the most venerable monuments of art 
completely destroyed. A stop was put to 
this barbarism, first, by the Directory, and 
tfterward by Bonaparte, by whom, in par- 
ticular, many works, distinguished alike 
by utility and splendor, were undertaken 
aod completed. 

During the restoration of the Bourbons 
the work of embellishment did not proceed 
with much rapidity ; but from 1830, when 
Louis Philippe was called to the throne, to 
1848, when the revolutionary spirit once 
more gained the ascendant and drove him 
into exile, Paris made wonderful advances 
both in splendor and general prosperity. 
Since then it has been her lot more than 
ever to see bloody battles waged, and hear 
the thunder of artillery roaring in her 
streets. 

Twice has she Leen besieged—once by a 
foreign foe, and once her own countrymen 
rose in arms against her. Her streets have 
been the scene of one of the most frightful 
and bloody revolutions which it has ever 
been the lot of man to witness. Her altars 
have been violated, her palaces destroyed, 
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men, women, and children have been mas- 
sacred in cold blood, while others perished 
in their flaming dwellings. 

The discontent caused among the popu- 
lace by the surrender of Paris to the Prus- 
sian foe had enabled a body of cruel and 
ambitious men to seize the reins of govern- 
ment, and to commit, in the name of Lib- 
erty and Fraternity, every species of dep- 
redation and cruelty. 

While this power reigned supreme in 
Paris, life and liberty were hourly in dan- 
ger, and the population, exhausted by the 
miseries and privations of the preceding 
months, submitted apathetically to every 
outrage, too callous of results to rise and 
shake off the yoke which oppressed them. 


We give a short account of the events 
which occurred before and during the sicge 
of Paris by the Prussians, of the insurrec- 
tion of the 18th of March, of the rise of the 
Commune, and the investment of the city 
by the Versailles government, followed by 
its assault and capture. 

The war declarec by France against 
Prussia in July, 1870, was the beginning 
of the series of disasters. The long-sup- 
pressed hatred of the two nations needed 
but a slight pretext to cause it to burst 
forth with great violence. This pretext 
was afforded by the candidature of the 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern to the 
throne of Spain. This candidature, sup- 
ported by the King of Prussia as ‘‘ head of 
the family, not as sovereign,” was objected 
to by France, and thus was kindled the 
flame, only to be extinguished in rivers of 
blood. 

On the 15th of July M. Olivier an- 
nounced in the Legislative Body the de- 
termination of the government to declare 
war against Prussia, which declaration was 
delivered on the 19th to Count Bismarck, 
in Berlin. From this moment began the 
misfortunes of France. The slight victo- 
rious skirmish of Saarbriick (August 1st) 
was followed by the terrible defeats of Wis- 
semburg (August 4th), Worth (August 
6th), Mars-la-Tour (August 16th), Grave- 
lotte (August 18th), and the crowning dis- 
aster of Sedan (September Ist). From this 
moment nothing interrupted the Prussian 
‘march on Paris, and on the 19th of Sep- 
tember the city was completely invested, 
and from that time, during the space of 
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four months and a half, received no news 
from the outer world except, at rare inter- 
vals, dispatches brought by carrier-pigeons. 
We give a short extract from a diary writ- 
ten during the siege, and relating the prin- 
cipal events which occurred ; 

September 19th. Occupation by the ene- 
my of Chatillon, Villejuif, Clamart, and 
Meudon. Departure of M. Jules Favre, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, for head-quar- 
ters of the King of Prussia at Ferriéres, for 
the purpose of demanding an armistice to 
allow the elections for a Constituent As- 
sembly to take place throughout France. 

September 20th. The bridges of St. Cloud, 
Sovres, and Billancourt blown up by the 
French. Return of M. Jules Favre to Paris, 
having failed in his attempt, and departure 
of M. Thiers on a mission to Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. 

September 21st. The Prussians occupy 
Pecq, Bongival, Choisy - le- Roi, L’'Hay, 
Chevilly, Cachan, and Dugny, and their 
advanced guards appear at St. Cloud. 
September 22d. Demonstrations of admi- 
ration before the statue of the city of Stras- 
bourg on the Place de la Concorde; also 
before the Hotel de Ville, to protest against 
the exorbitant demands of Count Bismarck. 

September 23d. Report of M. Jules Favre 
of his mission to Ferri¢res; armistice only 
accorded on the surrender of Toul, Stras- 
bourg, and Mont Valerien into the hands 
of the Prussians; conditions of peace, the 
cession of Alsace, with Strasbourg and part 
of Lorraine, with Metz, to Prussia. Slight 
advantage gained over the Prussians at Vil- 
lejuif by Vinoy’s troops. Prussian battery 
erected at St. Cloud. 

September 24th. The French government 
issue a proclamation announcing their in- 
tention to fight to the end. 

September 25th. The members of the dip- 
lomatic body remaining in Paris demand 
permission from the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to send dispatches through 
the belligerent lines, and send the same 
demand by courier to Count Bismarck. 

September 27th. Review of the Prussian 
troops by the king at Versailles. 

September 30th. Combat at Chevilly, 
L’ Hay, and Thiais for the purpose of blow- 
ing up the bridge of Choisy-le-Roi, which 
was not successful. 

October 1st. News received of the sur- 
render ert and Strasbourg, producing 
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great discouragement. 
in price. 

October 2d. Decree ordering the statue 
of Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde 
to be cast in bronze. Arrival in Paris of 
General Burnside, who had obtained a 
safe-conduct from Count Bismarck. 

October 4th. The Prussians throwing up 
earthworks with great activity to the south 
of Paris. 

October 5th. Cannonade from Mont Va- 
lericn on the Prussian works at Montre- 
tont, Garches, and Rueil. News received 
that the Prussians have entered Orleans. 

October 6th. News received of the prog- 
ress of the Prussians in France, Mantes, 
Nemours, and Nevers being occupied. 
Demonstration before the Hotel de Ville 
of the National Guards of Belleville, about 
9000 in arms, headed by M. Gustave Flou- 
rens, They demand the establishment of 
the Commune, a levy en masse of the whole 
nation, that a chassepot shall be given to 
every citizen, and that an appeal shall be 
made to all the revolutionists of Europe, 
and particularly to Garibaldi. The gov- 
ernment not seeing fit to accede to all 
these demands, M. Flourens resigned his 
functions as commander-in-chief of the 
five battalions at whose head he was 
placed. The Prussian head-quarters are 
transferred from Forriéres to Versailles. 

October 7th. Departure of M. Gambetta, 
Minister of the Interior, for Tours, in the 
Armand-Barbés halloon; ascension of an- 
other balloon, containing two Americans 
and a Frenchman. Proclamation from 
General Tamisier, commander of the Na- 
tional Guards, forbidding all armed dem- 
onstrations before the Hotel de Ville, with 
severe penaltics. M.Flourens withdraws 
his resignation. 

October 8th. Demonstration of one thou- 
sand armed National Guards before the 
llétel de Ville, again headed by Gustave 
Flourens. Thev demand the immediate 
establishment of the Commune de Paria, 
but, being opposed by another battalion of 
the Guards, they retire discomfited. M. 
Favre addressed the crowd, and was lond- 
ly applauded; also Generals Trochu and 
Tamisier, who appeared with their staffs. 
Arrival of a pigeon announcing the safe 
descent of M. Gambetta near Amiens. 

October 9th. Manifestation of National 
Guards before the IHdtel de Ville to thank 
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the government for its firmness on the pre- 
ceding day. First line of circumvallation 
completed by the Prussians, and second 
commenced. 

October 10th. Firing from Mont Valerien 
on the Prussian works at St. Cloud and 
Sevres. Distribution of cards to the fam- 
ilies of Paris specifying the quantity of 
meat to which each person is entitled, to 
be obtained once in three days. 

October 114. Unsuccessfal attempt of 
the Prussians to seize the redoubt of La 
Faisanderie, in front of Fort Vincennes. 

October 12th. Arrival of Colonel Lindsay 
from England with 500,000 fr. for French 
fund in aid of the wounded. Horseflesh 
eaten very generally ; fowls and vegeta- 
bles sold at very hizh prices. 

October 13th. Reconnoissance in the di- 
rection of Chatillon and Clamart. These 
two villages, with Bagneux, were taken 
by the Mobiles after four hours’ fighting, 


who afterward retired in good order. De- 
struction of the Palace of St. Cloud by a 
shell from Mont Valerien. 


October 14th. Anniversary of the battle 
ofJena. Armistice demanded by the Prus- 
nans, and accorded, for the burial of their 
dead. 


October 15th. News of the arrival of 
Garibaldi at Tours, and of the appoint- 
ment of M. Gambetta to the Ministry of 
War. 

October 18th. Count Bismarck’s reply to 
M. Joles Favre’s account of the interview 
at Ferriéres published in the Journal Offi- 
ad, together with a rejoinder from M. 
Fevre. Letter from General Ducrot de- 
nying having broken his parole, as alleged 

in London papers; he had delivered him- 
self at Pont-a-Mousson as he had agreed 
to do, and only effected his escape after 
having constituted himself prisoner. 

October 20th. Night attack made by the 
Prussians on the French works in front of 
Montrouge, Bicétre, and Ivry, which was 
beaten off. Cannonade from Charenton 
and Valerien. 

October 21et. Sortie made by the French 
under General Ducrot, numbering about 
6350 men, in the direction of Malmaison 
and Rueil. The fighting lasted from 1 
P.M. until dark, causing severe loss to the 
enemy. The French at one time held the 
redoubt of Montretout, but were obliged to 
abandon it. 

Vou. J.—O 
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October 28d. Allowance of meat reduced 
to fifty grammes (one tenth of a pound) for 
each person per day. 

October 24th. Capture of Chateaudun by 
the Prussians, after an obstinate conflict 
of ten hours. 

October 25th. Departure of a number of 
Americans from Paris by permission of the 
French government, and with safe-con- 
ducts from Count Bismarck. Mr. Wash- 
burne, the American minister, with his 
Secretary of Legation, Colonel Hoffman, 
and General Reade, Consul-general of the 
United States, still remain. 

October 28th. Bourget taken from the 
Prussians by a party of Mobiles and reg- 
ular troops. 

Octobrr Atk. Recapture of Bourget by 
the Pru:sians, who take prisoners about 
600 Mobiles and Francs-tireurs. Arrival 
of M. Thiers in Paris on a safe-conduct 
from the King of Prussia. Official news 
received of the fall of Metz. 

October 31st. Great excitement caused 
in Paris by the fall of Metz and the nego- 
tiations for an armistice conducted by M. 
Thiers, The Hotel de Ville invaded by 
the mob with cries of ‘‘ Pas d’armistice !"’ 
Flourens arrives, places himself at the head 
of the mob, and proposes the election of a 
Committee of Public Safety. The mem- 
bers of the government are deposed by 
him, and kept in custody in the building. 
The 106th battalion of National Guards 
enter the Hotel de Ville and succeed in 
rescuing General Trochu, who afterward 
returns with a large body of troops and 
liberates the imprisoned ministers, when 
Flourens and Blanqui retire. 

Norember 1st, The government calls on 
the citizens to vote on this question: Does 
the population of Paris maintain, yes or 
no, the powers confided to the Government 
of the National Defense? Resignation of 
M. Rochefort as member of government. 

November 3d. The vote of confidence de- 
manded by the government gives 558,196 
for, and 62,638 against it, including the 
vote of the army. 

November 6th. Announcement from the 
government of the failure of the negotia- 
tions for an armistice, Count Bismarck ob- 
jecting to the revictualing of Paris. 

November 8th. Departure of 160 foreign- 
ers from Paris—Americans, English, and 
other nationalities. 
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November 11th. Rats offered for sale on 
the Place de l’Hotel de Ville for 7 and 8 
cents apiece. 

November 14th. News of the recovery 
of Orleans by the French under General 
d’Aurelle de Paladines. 

November 18th. Establishment of a rail- 
way round Paris by the Prussians, by 
which their troops may be rapidly concen- 
trated on any point. 

November 19th. Provisions becoming ex- 
orbitant in price. 

November 20th. Arrival of Count Bis- 
marck’s circular to the diplomatic agents 
of the North German Confederation con- 
cerning the negotiations for an armistice. 

November 21st. Circular of M. Jules Fa- 
vre to the diplomatic agents of France, in 
answer to Count Bismarck. 

November 29th. Grand sortie made by the 
French. Operations began on the evening 
of the 28th by a violent cannonade from 
the French works on the northwest of 
Paris. At daylight L’Hay and Gare-aux- 
Baufs were attacked and carried by Gen- 
eral Vinoy’s troops, who retained posses- 
sion for several hours, when they were or- 
dered to fall back, a sudden flood in the 
Marne having prevented another part of 
the operations from being carried out. In 
concert with this attack, Generals Trochu 
and Ducrot had advanced to cross the riv- 
er and engage the Prussian redoubts on 
the east of Paris; but the bridges of boats 
which had been established were unable to 
resist the force of the water caused by the 
sudden flood, and they were obliged to post- 
pone the attempt, at the same time order- 
ing General Vinoy to fall back to his for- 
mer positions. 

November 30th. General Ducrot, having 
succeeded in crossing the Marne with his 
troops and artillery, attacked the Prussian 
positions, and, after twelve hours’ fighting, 
held the whole plateau between Brie-sur- 
Marne and Champigny, along the east of 
Paris. Montmély, a height northeast of 
Choisy -le- Roi, was also seized by the 
French, but they were unable to retain 
possession of it, owing to the superior 
numbers of the enemy. A sortie was also 
made from St. Denis, where the French at- 
tacked and occupied the villages of Drancy 
and Groslay. From this day gas was cut 
off in all the cafés, restaurants, and private 
houses. 
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December 1st. The seventy- fourth day 
of the siege, occupied by both armies in 
carrying off the wounded and burying the 
dead. Dispatches of the 20th received 
from Amiens declaring that General Bour- 
baki, with 40,000 troops, was ready to act 
in concert with the army of Paris. 

December 2d. The French troops were 
attacked at daybreak by the Germans un- 
der the Prince of Saxony, and sustained 
their positions during three hours’ fight- 
ing, after which the French began to gain 
ground, and, after a conflict of five more 
hours, drove them back to the adjoining 
woods. 

December 3d. Letter in the Journal Off- 
ciel from Monseigneur Bauer, chaplain of 
the Ambulance of the Press, stating that, 
the preceding evening, near Champigny, 
having advanced toward the Prussian posts 
to take up the wounded, the usual four calls 
to cease firing were sounded and obtained 
complete silence; he then went forward, 
and was immediately greeted by a sharp 
fusilade. This letter was signed by thir- 
teen persons who accompanied the writer. 
Withdrawal of the troops lately engaged 
against the Prussians from their position 
on the heights; they recross the Marne 
and bivouac on the Bois de Vincennes. 
Prices of different articles of food rising 
continually: Butter, @5 per pound ; a rab- 
bit, $7; fowl, $6; a turkey, $18; a pigeon, 
$1 25; ham, $3 per pound, etc. Mortality 
during the past week, 2282. 

December 6th. Return of part of the 
troops from Vincennes to Paris. Cold in- 
tense, the thermometer marking 6° below 
zero (Centigrade). 

December 6th. Publication by the gov- 
ernment of a letter from General Moltke 
to General Trochu, dated Versailles, De- 
cember 5th, stating the defeat of the Army 
of the Loire and the recapture of Orlesns 
by the Prussians, with a proposal that Gen- 
eral Trochu should send a messenger to 
verify the facts. General Trochu acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the letter, but declined 
sending any messenger whatsoever. 

December ‘th. Arrest of M. Gustave 
Flourens, charged with usurpation of mili- 
tary functions, and with having incited, st 
the Hotel de Ville, October 8lst, to civil 
war. Publication in several French jour- 
nals of a manifesto from the Count de 
Chambord to the French people. 


Paris. 


December 10th. Great agitation caused by 
the publication of two dispatches brought 
by pigeons, and dated from Tours and 
Rogen, containing bad news of the French 
armies. The dispatch from Rouen an- 
pounced the occupation of that town by 
the Germans and their march on Cher- 
bourg; that the people received them with 
acclamations; that Bourges and Tours 
were menaced, and that the Army of the 
Loire was defeated. The other dispatch 
contained about the same news. The pig- 
eons were discovered, however, to have 
been part of a number which had been 
sent from Paris but a short time before in 
a balloon, found, later, to have been cap- 
tared by the Prussians; the birds were 
but little fatigued, a suspicious circum- 
sance,as the weather was dreadfully cold; 
and, lastly, one of the dispatches was signed 
by the name of a person at that time in 
Paris, and acting as onc of the secretaries 
ofthe government. The birds being thus 
proved to have been sent by the Prussians, 
little faith was put in the dispatches they 


brought. 

December 11th. Arrival in Paris of four 
French officers, exchanged for four Prus- 
sans of equal rank; these officers, cap- 
tured before Orleans, gave a good account 
ofthe Army of the Loire. Requisition by 
the government of all the coals and coke 
in Paris and the neighboring communes. 

December 15th. Notice from the govern- 
ment that after the present supply of flour 
has been consumed, nothing but the second 
quality of bread will be made. 

December 16th. Arrival of pigeon dis- 
patches from Tours, dated the 5th and 
llth, announcing, the defeat and retreat 
of the Army of the Loire, and its division 
into two parts under Generals Chanzy and 
Bourbaki; the removal of the government 
to Bordeaux, and the occupation of Amiens 
and Rouen by the Prussians. 

December 17th. Prices at the Central 
Market: Fillet of horse, @8 20 per pound; 
dog, 60 cts. per pound; cats, $1 20 apiece ; 
butter, @7 per pound; a turkey, $20; a 
rabbit, $6 to $7; vegetables very scarce— 
3 head of celery, 50 cts.; cabbage, per head, 
eL 

December 18th. Arrival in Paris of M. 
Richard, sent by Steenackers from Tours, 
October 18th; going to Rouen, and thence 
to Versailles, he was obliged to live among 
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the Prussians for a month before he could 
find an opportunity to swim across the 
Seine. Several animals at the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation sold for food, no means of 
sustenance remaining for them ; two cam- 
els sold to a butcher for $800. 

December 218. Note in the official jour- 
nal announcing an attack made by Gen- 
eral Trochu on the preceding evening on 
the enemy’s positions at Bourget, Neuilly- 
sur-Marne, Ville Evrard, and La Maison 
Blanche; the loss was heavy. 

December 23d. The dreadful weather 
greatly impeded the military operations ; 
tho ground being frozen to the depth of a 
foot and a half, prevented the French from 
intrenching themselves in their positions. 
A gallant reconnoissance made in the 
wood of Clamart by the Mobiles of the 
Seine. 

December 25th. The cold intense; sev- 
eral Mobiles are frozen to death. 

December 26th. Night attack of the Na- 
tional Guard on the russians at Maison 
Blanche, in which the wall of the park, 
which protected the enemy, is leveled to 
the ground. 

December 27th. In the morning the Prus- 
sians began the bombardment of the forts 
of Paris. They have twelve batteries— 
three at Raincy, three at Gagny, three at 
Noisy, and three at the bridge of Gournay. 
The firing continued the whole day on the 
forts at the east of Paris, from Noisy to 
Nogent, and on tho -plateau of Avron. 
Loss of the French, 8 killed and 150 wound 
ed. 

December 28th. Bombardment contin- 
ued. Several thousand shells and bombs 
thrown on Forts Rosny, Noisy, Nogent, 
and Avron, and replied to by the batteries 
of Bondy. 

December 29th. The plateau of Avron 
evacuated by the French, owing to tho 
heavy artillery brought to bear upon it by 
the Prussians. The latter establish earth- 
works at St. Germain, where they blow up 
the railway bridge. 

December 30th. Continuation of the at- 
tack on the forts, directed principally 
against Nogent and Rosny. 

December 31st. The Prussians having 
pushed forward their batteries, vast num- 
bers of shells fall around Groslay, Bondy, 
and Noisy-le-Sec. The government dis- 
tribute, for New-year’s Day, in the twen- 
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ty arrondissements of Paris, 104,000 kilos 
of preserved meat, 104,000 kilos of dried 
beans, 104,000 kilos of olive-oil, 104,000 
kilos of unroasted coffee, and 52,000 kilos 
of chocolate. Mortality, 3280 during the 
week. 

January 1st, 1871. A strong reconnois- 
sance made by the enemy in the direction 
of Bondy repulsed with loss. This is the 
one hundred and fifth day of the siege. 

January 2d. The bombardment of the 
forts Nogent, Rosny, and Noisy continued 
with great violence, six hundred shells be- 
ing thrown against Nogent alone. The 
two elephants Castor and Pollux, of the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, killed by explos- 
ive balls, no means remaining for their 
sustenance; their flesh sold at $3 and 
$3 25 per pound, and found very tough. 

January 4th. The Prussians cannonaded 
Montreuil during the night, and the east- 
ern forts during the day; Nogent alone 
received twelve hundred shells. Article 
in the Stécle stating that in the past week, 
from Tuesday to Sunday, twenty-five thou- 
sand shells have been fired on the forts, 
each weighing about one hundred pounds, 
and worth 60 francs apiece; little damage, 
however, had been done. 

January 5th. Cannonade of the forts of 
Nogent and Bondy continued. The Prus- 
sians begin firing from the plateau of Cha- 
tillon on the forts Montrouge, Vanves, and 
Issy, to the south of Paris, and several 
shells fall within the walls in the neigh- 
borhood of the Pantheon. The forts reply 
with great vigor to the enemy’s fire. 

January 6th. Cannonade against the 
southern forts continued with great vio- 
lence. Shells fall within the walls along 
the whole line from the Jardin des Plantes 
to Grenelle, destroying many houses and 
killing several persons. Indignation and 
hatred against the Prussians greatly in- 
creased. 

January 7th. Bombardment continued. 
The Prussian shells were at first supposed 
to have entered Paris by accident, in rang- 
ing too high, but at present no doubt ex- 
ists that every shot is intentional, as the 
projectiles nearly all fall in the neighbor- 
hood of the Military School, Invalides, and 
Pantheon, where gunpowder was believed 
to have been stored at the commencement 
of the siege. The Pantheon itself was 
twice struck. Prices at the market: Sal- 
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ad, $1 per pound; head of celery, 40 cts. ; 
a turkey, $38; a fowl, 88; butter, $8 per 
pound; a rabbit, 89; a cat, $3; dog, 75 
cts. to $1 per pound. 

January 8th. The bombardment contin- 
ued, and answered regularly from the forts 
and ramparts, The inhabitants on the left 
bank of the Seine most exposed to the en- 
emy’s fire take refuge in the centre of 
Paris. Pigeon arrival from Bordeaux with 
dispatch from General Faidherbe of the 
4th announcing slight advantages gained 
by him at Bapaume and Pont Noyelle. 

January 9th. On the night of the 8th, in 
the part of the city between Saint Sulpice 
and the Odéon, shells fell incessantly, de- 
stroying every kind of property, and kill- 
ing women and children. In the Museum 
and Garden of the Luxembourg, which had 
been converted into an ambulance, twenty 
shells fell in the space of two hours. Wom- 
en were killed in the streets and in their 
beds; in the Rue Vaugirard a children’s 
school had four killed and five wounded ; 
the hospital De la Pitié received several 
shells, and a woman was killed in one of 
the wards; the military hospital of Val de 
Grice was also struck. All this had taken 
place without any preliminary notice being 
given of the bombardment. 

January 10th. The bombardment of the 
forts Montrouge, Vanves, and Issy contin- 
ued, the latter seeming the principal object 
of attack. A series of works erected by the 
enemy at Moulin-de-Pierre, in front of Issy, 
destroyed by the French. 

January 11th. Several new batteries un- 
masked and directed against Fort Issy. 
Numerous shells fall round the hospitals 
of La Pitié and Sainte Périne. An official 
decree is published, in which every French 
citizen in Paris struck by a Prussian pro- 
jectile is assimilated to a regular soldier 
on a field of battle, and their widows and 
orphans are to receive pensions. 

January 12th. The fire continued against 
the forts, and also into the city in the neigh- 
borhood of Saint Sulpice; 250,000 persons 
have been obliged to leave the south side 
of Paris and take refuge in the centre of 
the city. It is officially stated that M. 
Jules Favre, who had decided to repair to 
London to attend the Black Sea Confer- 
ence, has postponed his departure, owing 
to the unannounced attack on Paris. In 
the afternoon took place the faneral of five 
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little children of the Saint Nicolas Asy- 
lum who were killed by fragments of a 
Prussian shell. M. Favre, who was pres- 
ent, delivered an eloquent address on the 
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the College Rollin, several barracks, the 
slaughter-house of Grenelle, and the Halle 
aux Cuirs. Vast crowds at the bakeries 
to obtain bread are obliged to wait their 


‘barbarous manner in which the war was | turn during several hours. 


conducted by the Germans. 

January 13th, Bombardment continued. 
Ineffectual attempts made by the Prussians 
during the night on the trenches connect- 
ing the forts. The members of the diplo- 
matic corps in Paris have addressed a note 
to Count Bismarck complaining that the 
bombardment of the capital had been be- 
gun without any preliminary announce- 
ment, usual in such cases, to enable them 
to provide for the safety of their country- 


men. 

January 14th. A sortie attempted by 
General Vinoy against Moulin de Pierre 
was unsuccessful, as was an attack made 
by the enemy on Drancy. Mortality in- 
creased from 3680 to 4182. Fuel no longer 
to be obtained, except green wood; all 
pablic baths and washing establishments 
closed from inability to heat the water. 
Prices of food: Eggs, 60 cents apiece; a 
turkey, $10; a goose, @36; a fowl, 87; 
giblets of the same, $1 23; leeka, 8 cents 
apiece; a small head of cabbage, @1 25; 
very small carrots, 4 cents apiece; large 
onea, 20 cents ; turnips the size of a wal- 
nut, 4 cents apiece ; in the meat-shops dog 
is principally offered for sale, a cutlet cost- 
ing 30 cents. 

January 15th. Bombardment still going 
oa, and replied to by the forts and from the 
ramparts. Many shells fell in the south- 
em part of the city, doing considerable 


Jazuary 16%. The Pantheon struck by 
a shell; aleo the Church of Saint Sulpice, 
already reached by six projectiles. In the 
School of Law a shell pierced the roof, and, 
entering the lecture- room, destroyed the 
benches; the lectures consequently sus- 
pended. One projectile fell at this time 
within one hundred yards of the Seine, an 
immense distance within the city. Notice 
in the baker’s shop that henceforward only 
400 grammes of bread will be given to each 
person, and solely on production of a butch- 
er's card, 

January 17th. Attack of the Prussians 
on Bondy repulsed. Several public build- 
ings struck by shelle—the Invalides, the 
hospitals of La Pitié and La Salpétriére, 


January 18th. A great number of bombs 
were thrown into Paris during the night, 
and did considerable damage; the Halle 
aux Vins was set on fire, the College Rol- 
lin greatly damaged by three shells, the 
Jardin des Plantes, the Orleans Railway 
terminus, and the Central Bakery were 
also struck, besides innumerable private 
houses. An official decree rationing bread 
at 300 grammes a day for an adult, to cost 
2 cents., and 150 at 1 cent. for a child; the 
first quantity is somewhat over half a 
pound, and the bread is of very inferior 
quality, composed of 50 parts of flour, 30 
of rice, and 20 of oats. Great military 
movements during the day for a sortie to 
be made on the following night. 

January 19th. Long combat west of 
Paris, where the French, at 10 in the morn- 
ing, under the command of General Vinoy, 
took possession of the Prussian redoubt of 
Montretout. On the right, General Du- 
crot, and in the centre, General Bellemare, 
attempted to seize Garche and La Bergerie, 
and menace the positions of Meudon, Cha- 
tillon, and L’Hay. The French became 
masters of Buzenval, and were gaining 
ground rapidly, when a large Prussian re- 
serve, coming up with an immense amount 
of artillery, obliged them to retire. The 
bombardment continued throughout the 
day with less violence. Many shells were 
thrown into the city; one reached the 
Seine near the Pont Notre Dame, explod- 
ing as it touched the water. 

January 20th. Application for an armis- 
tice of two days made by the French for 
the burial of their dead, but refused. The 
bombardment continued with great vio- 
lence. On the left bank of the Seine the 
Entrepot des Vins, the Polytechnic School, 
the Pitié, the Hospice des Incurables, the 
Luxembourg, and the Jardin des Plantes 
were all struck by shells, eighteen falling 
in the Jardin des Plantes alone. A shell 
also fell on the Collége de France, and 
pierced into the hall where M. Levasseur 
was delivering a lecture to a large number 
of students; happily no one was injured, 
and the lecture was continued without in- 
terruption. Arrival of a dispatch from 
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Bordeaux announcing the defeat of Gen- 
eral Chanzy at Le Mans. . 

January 21st. In the morning a violent 
cannonade of the northern forts and of the 
town of St. Denis commenced ; the old ca- 
thedral church was struck three times. A 
vigorous firing was also kept up on the 
southern side of Paris, replied to by the 
forts and ramparts. It has been decided 
by the Government of National Defense 
that in future the chief command of the 
army shall be separated from the post of 
President of the Government; General 
Vinoy is, in consequence, appointed Com- 
mander of the Army of Paris, Gen. Trochu 
remaining governor of the city. Public 
fires have been established in large rooms 
at different points in Paris, where women 
and children may go and take their meals 
in some.comfort.. Mortality still increas- 
ing, being 4465. In the evening a body 
of the National Guards of Belleville pre- 
sented themselves before the Prison Mazas, 
forced the door, and liberated Flourens and 
seven other prisoners who had taken part 
in the attack on the Hotel de Ville on Oct. 
31st; they then proceeded to the Mairie of 
Belleville and took possession, but later 
were obliged by superior forces to retire. 

January 22d. The bombardment of St. 
Denis unceasing; the town has been great- 
ly injured, and the cathedral struck sever- 
al times; the inhabitants are all removing 
to Paris. Two new Prussian batteries have 
opened fire, one at Clamart, the other at 
the entrance of Chatillon. The riot of 
Belleville was continued to-day before the 
Hitel de Ville, where about 150 National 
Guards attacked the Mobiles stationed be- 
fore the building, but, after a short fusil- 
ade, they were obliged to retire, numbers 
being taken prisoners ; in this attempt five 
men were killed and eighteen wounded. 

January 23d. The Prussian powder mag- 
azine at Chatillon was blown up by a shell 
from the ramparts. The bombardment 
against St. Denis was exceedingly violent, 
over sixty shells having struck the Cathe- 
dral. Publication of Count Bismarck’s 
answer to the protest of the diplomatic 
corpse now in Paris against the bombard- 
ment. | 

January 24th. The circle of attack round 
the city is becoming visibly narrower, sev- 
eral new and effective batteries having been 
established. 
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January 25th. Confirmation of the re- 
port of M. Jules Favre's departure for Ver- 
sailles, which had been rumored the day 
before. The fire of the Prussians greatly 
diminished. Publication in Journal Offi- 
ctel of Prussian dispatches announcing the 
defeats of Generals Chanzy, Bourbaki, and 
Faidherbe. Great agitation in Paris, and 
all hope of succor from the provinces aban- 
doned. 

January 26th. Notice in the Journal Off- 
ciel declaring that the government had con- 
sidered it its duty to continue the defense 
so long as there was any hope of succor 
from the provinces, but that at present no 
aid could be expected from without, owing 
to the defeat of the French armies; and the 
supply of food being very low, negotiations 
were at present going on for an armistice. 
During its length the German army would 
occupy the forts, but not the city, and the 
National Guards would preserve their 
arms. 

January 27th. Proclamation from the 
government announcing that an armistice 
is about to be signed. The arms of the 
troops are to be given up (with the excep- 
tion of the National Guards), the officers 
keeping their swords; the enemy were not 
to enter Paris. A council of ministers at 
the Ministry of the Interior for M. Favre 
to give an account of his last visit to Ver- 
sailles, where he is to return immediately 
to settle the preliminary arrangements. 

January 28th. Great excitement in Paris 
relative to the armistice, which is objected 
to by many. All firing from the Prussian 
battevies at an end. M. Jules Favre as- 
sisted in his negotiations by General de 
Valden, and Count Bismarck by Count 
Moltke. Resignation of General Ducrot 
as commander of one of the armies of 
Paris. 

January 29th. Publication in the official 
journal of the terms of the armistice, which 
was concluded Jan. 28, 1871, after a siege 
which had lasted four months and twelve 
days, with one month of bombardment, 
The object of the convention is to allow 
France to elect a National Assembly to 
deliberate on the conditions of peace. All 
the forts around Paris are to be given up, 
and the ramparts disarmed. All the 
troops, inclading sailors, within the city 
are to deliver up their arms, and are pris- 
oners of war, to be delivered up after the 
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armistice if peace is not signed. The Na- 
tional Guard retain their arms to preserve 
order. The German army will afford ev- 
ery assistance for the revictualing of Paris. 
The capital is to pay a contribution of 
200,000,000 frs. before the 15th day of the 
armistice. The belligerent armies are to 
retain their respective positions, to be sep- 
arated by a line of demarcation ; the same 
arrangement extends to naval forces of the 
two countries. An official decree convokes 
the electors to nominate members for the 
National Assembly on the Sth of February 
for the Department of the Seine, and on the 
8th for the rest of France. Great agitation 
in Paris, and dissatisfaction expressed at 
the terms of the armistice. Fort Mont- 
rouge handed over to the Prussians. 

January 30th. The majority of the forts 
delivered up. Mont Valerien visited by 
the Crown Prince of Prussia. Twenty- 
five thousand applications have already 
been made by persons wishing to leave 
Paris, 

January 31st. Works for the re-establish- 
ment of the railways going on rapidly. 

February 2d. A first train, containing 
flour, arrived in Paris from Rennes; an- 
other, from Cholet, brought 248 oxen, and 
another hay. 

F 8d. Arrival of M. Gambetta’s 
decree from Bordeaux refusing as candi- 
dates for the Assembly all persons who 
had served under the empire as ministers, 
senators, councilors of state, or prefects, 
and all former deputies who had been offi- 
cial candidates. 

F 4th. Official decree annulling 
as illegal M. Gambetta’s decree at Bor- 
deaux, Arrival of a large quantity of 
ae and eatables from Dieppe and Dun- 

irk. 

February 5th. Arrival of tho first train 
of provisions sent as a gift from England. 

February 7th. Announcement of the res- 
ignation of M. Gambetta as member of the 
government. 

February 8th. A protest published of the 
Count de Chambord against the bombard- 
ment of Paris, and also an address from the 
Duc d’'Aumale to the French people de- 
claring his readiness to accept a seat in the 
National Assembly. 

February 14th. The result of the Paris 
elections to-day made known. Nearly all 
the deputies elected are advanced Repub- 
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licans, such as MM. Louis Blanc, Victor 
Hugo, Garibaldi, Gambetta, Felix Pyat, 
Rochefort, Delescluze, and Ledru Rollin. 

February 18th. M. Thiers named by the 
National Assembly head of the executive 
power under that body. 

February 26th. Signature at Versailles 
of the preliminaries of peace by M. Thiers 
and Favre on one hand, and Count Bie- 
marck on the other. France is to cede to 
Germany Alsace, with the exception of 
Belfort; one fifth of Lorraine, including 
Metz and Thionville ; and the payment of 
$1,000,000,000 as a war indemnity: also a 
part of Paris to be occupied by the Ger- 
mans until the ratification of the treaty by 
the National Assembly. 

March 1st. Entry of the Prussians into 
Paris, who occupy the Champs Elysées as 
far as the Tuileries Gardens, and in the 
other direction from the Seine to the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. All shops, cafés, and 
places of amusement throughout the city 
closed in sign of mourning, and the faces 
of the statues in the Place de la Concordo 
covered with crape. No newspapers pub- 
lished. 

March 2d. Germans established in the 
Champs Elysées, but not allowed to pass 
the assigned limits, French sentinels being 
posted in every direction. 

March 3d. The treaty having been rati- 
fied by the National Assembly, the Ger- 
mans began their departure at six in the 
morning, and shortly after ten the last 
body had passed the Arc de Triomphe, 
leaving Paris by the Avenue de Neuilly. 

The American residents in Paris were 
greatly indebted to their minister, Mr. 
Washburne, for his kind exertions during 
the siege on their behalf. Several at- 
tempts having been made to quarter Mo- 
biles and refugees upon his compatriots, be 
protested with great firmness, and pro- 
cured their immediate withdrawal. 

March 20th. The General Assembly, M. 
Thiers president, met at Versailles; Par- 
is being in a state of insurrection against 
the government of M. Thiers, two gener- 
als, Lecompte and Clément-Thomas, hav- 
ing been shot by the insurgents. 

March 26th, Election held in Paris, the 
Communist candidates being chosen, the 
Central Committee resigning its power into 
their hands. 

April 2d. First conflict between troops 
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of the Communists and ‘those of the Ver- 
sailles government. 

Apri 5th. The Commune orders a con- 
scription of all male citizens between the 
ages of 17 and 85. The Archbishop of 
Paris imprisoned, and the churches of the 
Madeleine and Assumption pillaged. Gen- 
eral Cluseret appointed the Communal Min- 
ister of War, General MacMahon being in 
conmand of the government troops. 

Aprilith. The village of Courbevoie and 
the Bridge of Neuilly taken from the insur- 
gents by the government troops. First 
shells thrown within the city in the neigh- 
borhood of the Arc de Triomphe. Bergeret 
deposed and thrown into prison, his post as 
commander of Paris being filled by Dom- 
browski. 

April 9th, Continued arrests of the cler- 
gy and desecration of the churches. 

April 12th. Decrees of the Commune for- 
bidding the performance of religious service 
in the prisons, and ordaining the destruc- 
tion of the Column Vendome. = Seizuze of 
the public treasures of the Paris churches. 

April 16th. Communist elections in Par- 
is unfavorable to the Commune. 

April 17th. Important engagement at 
Asniéres, ending in the defeat of the Com- 
munists. The Chateau of Becon carried by 
the Versailles troops under Colonel Da- 
voust. 

Apri 19th. Programme of the Commune 
published in the official journal. Heavy 
tiring at Asnicres, Clichy, and Neuilly. 

April 20th. Modification in the compo- 
sition of the Executive Committee; nine 
delegates named, viz., Cluseret, Delegate 
of War; Jourde, Finance; Vraud, Subsist- 
ence; Paschal Grousset, Exterior Relations ; 
Franckel, Labor and Exchange; Protot, 


Justice; Andrieu, Public Service; Valliant, | 


Information ; Raoul Rigault, General Sure- 
ty. Twelve moderate journals suppressed. 

April 25th. Suspension of arms, to ena- 
ble the inhabitants of Neuilly to withdraw 
to places of safety, lasting from nine to five. 

April 27th. Violent attack on the south- 
ern forts. The village and station of Les 
Moulineaux carried by the government 
troops. 

April 29th. Procession of the Freemasons 
from the Hotel de Ville to plant their ban- 
ners upon the ramparts. This act of bra- 
vado had been previously announced, the 
Freemasons stating that if their flag was 
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fired upon by the Versaillese they would 
join with the Commane in defending the 
citv. Needless to say, no notice was taken 
of this foolish menace. 

April 30th. Fort Issy evacuated by the 
Communists, but reoccupied later in the 
day. Arrest of General Cluseret, who was 
suspected of betraying his trust; Colonel 
Rossel, formerly a captain of engineers, 
afterward a commandant in the Army of 
the Loire, appointed to the vacant post. 
Fort Issy summoned to surrender by the 
Versaillese, 

May ist. Capture of the station of Cla- 
mart and the Chateau of Issy by the gov- 
ernment troops; at the latter place the in- 
surgents made a most determined although 
ineffectual resistance. 

May 8d, The redoubt of Moulin Saquet 
captured by the troops, but evacaated, ow- 
ing to its exposed position. 

May 5th. The following decree was is- 
sued by the Committce of Public Safety: 
“ Considering that the house known under 
the name of the Chapelle Expiatoire of Louis 
XVI. is a prominent insult to the first Rev- 
olution, and a perpetual protest of the re- 
action against the justice of the people, it 
is decreed that the chapel called Expiatory 
shall be destroyed.”’ 

May 7th. Concert given at the Tuiler- 
ies in the evening for the benefit of the 
wounded. Proclamation issued by M. 
Thiers to the, people of Paris, calling upoa 


‘them to aid in the restoration of order and 


tranquillity. 

May 8th. Evacuation of Fort Issy ; news 
of the surrender posted on the walls of Par- 
is by order of Rossel. 

May 10th, Resignation of Rossel as Del- 
egate of War sent in a spirited letter to the 
members of the Commune. 

May 11th. Arrest and subsequent escape 
of Rossel. 

May 12th. Delescluze appointed Deias- 
gate of War. Destruction of M. Thiers’s 
house decreed by the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

May14th. Fort Vanvres evacuated by the 
insurgents. Dissensions occur among the 
members of the Commune. 

May 16th. The Column Vendéme over- 
thrown in the presence of the principal 
Communists. 

May 1ith. Explosion of the cartridje 
manufactory in the Avenue Rapp. A large 
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Violent fighting in the Place de la 


This accident ascribed by the Communists | Concorde. Capture of the Expiatory Chap- 


to Versailles agents. 


el andthe Madeleine. The insurgents, in 


Moy 18th. Attempted sortie of the insur- | retreating, set fire to the Rue Royale. The 


gents repulsed with great loss. 


May 20th. Cluseret tried by the Com- | abandoned. 


mune, acquitted, and setatliberty. Roche- 
fort, having left Paris, was arrested at 
Meanx and transported to Versailles. 

May 21st. Entrance of the Versailles 
troops into Paris by the gates of St. Cloud, 
Passy, and Auteuil]. Citizen Assi arrested 
at the Point da Jour. Occupation of the 
Champs de Mars and the Ecole Militaire. 
The interior of the city entirely ignorant 
of the entrance of the troops. 

May 22d. Delesclauze, the Delegate of 
War, issued a proclamation denying that 
any gate of Paris had been forced, and de- 
claring that if any such attempt had been 
made it was repulsed. The army of France 
employed in besieging the city estima- 
ted at 90,000 or 100,000 men, commanded 
in chief by Marshal de MacMahon, and by 
Generals de Cissey, Ladmirault, Douay, 
De Clinchant, and Du Barrail. General 
Vinoy commanded the Army of Reserve. 
Capture of the Arc de Triomphe, followed 
by the descent of the troops toward the 
Place de la Concorde and the new Opera, 
by the Champs Elysées and the Boulevard 


Palace of the Tuileries also set on fire and 
Successful cfforts made to 
save the Louvre. The New Opera and the 
Place de la Trinité taken by the troops, fol- 
lowed by the fall of the Place Vendéme. 
The Bank of France happily escapes de- 
struction. Terrible struggles on the left 
bank at the Dépot Montparnasse and Mont- 
rouge. The Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
or, the Conseil d’Etat, and the Caisse des 
Dépots et Consignations set on fire by the 
insurgents. Numerous barricades erected 
during the night. Assassination of Gus- 
tave Chaudey, one of the editors of the Si- 
écle, and a hostage of the Commune, by or- 
der and in the presence of Raoul Rigault, 
procurator of the Commune. 

' May 24th. A large number of women ar- 
rested in the act of throwing petroleum 
and lighted matches into the cellars of the 
houses, The Porte St. Denis and the Porte 
St. Martin carried by the troops. The 
theatre of the Porte St. Martin burned to 
the ground. Raoul Rigault and Regtre 
are charged, by order of the Commune, 
with the execution of the decree relative to 
the hostages. Six ofthese, the Archbish- 


Haussmann. Occupation ofthe Park Mon- | op of Paris, Abbé Duguerry, curate of the 
ceau, Trocadero, and the Invalides. Innu- | Madeleine; M. Bonjean, president of the 


merable barricades erected by the insur- 
geuts; women and children employed in 
the work. Violent proclamations of the 


Court of Cassation; Father Ducoudray, 
superior of the College of Jesuits in the 
Rue des Postes; Father Clercq and Ablé 


Committee of Public Safety. They ap-! Allard, chaplain to the ambulances, were 
peal to the soldiers of the Army of Ver- | shot in the court of the Prison of La lo- 


sailles, Cluseret, released from prison, is 
appointed to command at Montmartre; the 
command at Belleville and La Villette 
given to Dombrowski. Occupation of the 
Palace of Industry, the Palace of the Ely- 
sée, and the Ministry of the Interior. The 
troops received with acclamations by the 
popalation. Manifestation in favor of the 
government troops in the Rue du Bac be- 
fore their arrival. Possession taken of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the troops 
of General Vinoy. 

May 23d. Investment and capture of 
Montmartre. Violent fighting in the Place 
Blanche and the Rue Lepic. Dombrowski 
wounded while defending the barricade of 
the Boulevard Ornano. After his death 
his r2mains were carried to the Hétel de 

Vou. I.—O 2 


quette. The Palais Royal set on fire by 
the insurgents. Occupation of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain by the troops of Gener- 
al de Cissey. Capture of the Pantheon. 
Explosion of a powder magazine in the 
quarter of the Luxembourg, ignited by the 
insurgents by means of an electric wire. 
Capture and execution of Raoul Rigault, 
Procurator of the Commune, the same who 
had superintended the assassination of 
Chaudey. Bombardment of the insurgent 
quarters of the city from the heights of 
Montmartre. Conflagration of the Palace 
of Justice, the Central Markets, and the 
Hotel de Ville. 

May 25th. Capture of the Butte -aux- 
Cailles andthe Gobelins. Fallofthe Forts 
Bicétre and Ivry, taken by an assault of 
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the cavalry of General du Barrail. Assas- 
sination by the insurgents of the Domini- 
cans of Arcueil. Execution of Milliére, a 
member of the Commune. Complete oc- 
cupation of the left bank of the Seine and 
of the bridges. Fall of the Hotel de Ville. 
The members of the Commune remove to 
the Mairie of the 11th Arrondissement. 
Capture of the Mazas Prison. Attack of 
the Place de la Bastille and conflagration 
of the Grenier d’Abondance. Energetic 
resistance of the insurgents at the Chateau 
d’Eau. 

May 26th. Fall of the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, after an energetic resistance of 
three days’ length. Death of Delescluze, 
Delegate of War, inthe Boulevard Voltaire. 
Capture of the Place de la Bastille and of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. Fifteen more 
hostages murdered at the prison of La Ro- 
quette. 

May 27th. Advance of the army on Belle- 
ville, the Buttes-Chaumont, and the Ceme- 
tery of Pére la Chaise. Capture of the 
Buttes-Chaumont. 

May 2th. Attack and capture of Pére 
la Chaise. Belleville finally subdued, and 
the insurrection conquered. 

May 29th. The disarming of Paris and 
the dissolution of the National Guards de- 
creed by the chief of the executive power. 

May 80th. The city of Paris divided, by 
order of Marshal MacMahon, into four mil- 
itary districts, under the command of Gen- 
erals Vinoy, Ladmirault, De Cissey, and 
Douay, and governed according to martial 
law. All wine-shops, cafés, and restau- 
rants ordered to be closed at eleven o’clock 
every evening. No theatre allowed to open 
without special authorization from the gov- 
ernment, and the same required from ev- 
ery newspaper before it could be published. 

The preceding diary is only designed to 
acquaint the reader with the most impor- 
tant events which occurred during the siege 
of Paris by the Prussians, and subsequent- 
ly underthe Commune. Fora fuller knowl- 
edge of what transpired during the terrible 
sieges which Paris has undergone, we can 
only refer the reader to any of the numer- 
ous histories with which the literary world 
has been flooded since that time. 

The Order of the Legion of Honor. This 
order was established in 1802. The em- 
peror was then grand master. The grand 
master keeps the seal of the order, and is 
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assisted in his duties by a council of ten 
members and a secretary general. It has 
over 55,000 members, divided into grand 
crosses, grand officers, commanders, offi- 
cers, and chevaliers. Nearly every crown- 
ed head in Europe is a member. 

The decoration is a star surmounted by 
acrown. In the centre of the star is a 
picture of Napoleon I. encircled with oak 
and laurel leaves, with the motto ‘‘Napo- 
leon, Empereur des Frangais;” on the re- 
verse, ‘““Honneur et patrie.’’ 

The qualifications of admission are twen- 
ty years of distinguished service either in 
civil or military departments, but in times 
of war deeds of extraordinary valor may be 
rewarded by admission, or, if in the order, 
by promotion. 

All persons in the army or navy who 
have been admitted since 1852 receive pen- 
sions as follows: grand crosses, $600 per 
annum ; grand officers, #400; commanders, 
$200; officers, $100; members, $50. All 
officers are nominated for life. 

Attached to the order is the Maison 
Nationale. This is an educational estab- 
lishment devoted to the instruction of the 
sistere, daughters, and nieces of members 
ofthe order. It was established by Napo- 
leon I. Four hundred pupils receive here 
a finished education at the expense of the 
government. They all dress in black, with 
black bonnets, and are subject to the most 
rigid discipline. To obtain permission to 
visit the Institute, address the grand chan- 
cellor of the order, Rue de Lille. 

Fortifications of Paris.—Paris is consid- 
ered at the present time one of the best 
fortified cities inthe world. In 1841 about 
$30,000,000 were granted for completing 
the present fortifications. At a distance 
of about one and a half miles outside the 
former octroi walls runs a wall aboot 47 
feet high, bastioned and terraced ; in addi- 
tion to which there are seventeen outworks 
or forts, which include the principal sub- 
utbs of Paris, and command the approach 
in every direction. They are calculated 
for 2760 gun-carriages, 575 rampart guns, 
2238 mortars or cannon, and 20,000 mus- 
kets. These fortifications have been great- 
ly damaged during the two late sieges, 
and require a large amount of reparation. 


Paris. 


COURTS, TRIBUNALS, AND CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Of this elaborate system of jurispru- 
denee, known as the “Code Napoleon,” 
we have not space to enter into detail; 
we shall merely glance at one or two of ite 
departments about which our own citizens 
know the least. This code, which was the 
fret uniform system of laws the French 
mooarchy ever possessed, was formed per- 
sonally by Napoleon I., assisted by the 
most eminent lawyers and enlightened 
men of the time. - It was drawn with con- 
summate skill and wisdom, and remains 
joday not only the code of France, but 
of nearly all Europe. The police is the 
best regulated in the world. Trial by jury, 
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High Court of Justice.—Established for 
the purpose of trying and judging persons 
accused of conspiracies against the state. 
It has two departments, a ‘‘Chamber of 
Accusation” and a ‘‘Chamber of Judg- 
ment.’’ There is a jury of 86 members 
from the Councils General. 

Court of Cassation.—This is the supreme 
court of appeals on all points of law. It 
is presided over by a president, 8 vicc- 
presidents, and 45 counselors. 

Court of Accounts.—This court has charge 
over all the receipts and expenditures of 
the country: It is presided over by a 
president, 8 vice-presidents, and 18 mas- 
ters of accounts; a procureur general, a 
register, and eighty counselors, who ex- 
amine accounts. 

Court National of Paris.—Divided into 
six chambers; four for trial of civil cases 
and two criminal. It is presided over by 
a president, 6 vice-presidents, 60 judges, a 
procureur general, a register, 6 advocates, 
and 11 deputy advocates. In one of the 
chambers is held the Court of Assize, 
which tries more serious offenses, entail- 
ing the punishment of death, etc. It con- 
siste of 3 judges chosen by the president. 

Tribunal of Commerce.—Presided over 
by a president elected by vote from the 
most influential merchants, 10 judges, and 
16 deputy judges. Their jurisdiction ex- 
tends over all matters of a commercial na- 
ture. 

Justice de Paix.—There are twenty of 
these admirable courts in Paris, and much 
they are wanted in our own country. No 
action can be brought until the plaintiff has 
summoned the defendant before a juge do 
paix, whose duty it is to try by all means 
in his power to effect a reconciliation. If 
failing, the case must then be tried. As 
a general thing, two thirds of the law- 
suits that otherwise would occur are avoid- 
ed in this manner. The juge de paix has 


except in political causes, is the inestima- | jurisdiction over all matters amounting to 


ble boon of every citizen. Justice be- 
tween man and man is administered on 
sound principles by unimpeached tribunals. 
Education has become part of the regular 
business of the state. All schools, acad- 
emies, and colleges are placed under the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who pre- 
tides over the imperial counsel. The Min- 
ister of Justice presides over, and is the 
supreme head of, all the courts. 


$20 without appeal, and ¢40 with appeal. 
He decides all actions between landlord 
and tenant, travelers and lodging-house 
keepers on loss of articles taken from 
rooms, damage of furniture, rooms, etc. 
Tribunal of Premiere Instance of the Seine. 
—This court decides all cases of appeal 
brought from the juge de paix, and has ju- 
risdiction over all matters relating to per- 
sonal property to the amount of $300. It 
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is divided into ten chambers, presided over 
by 1 president, 8 vice-presidents, 56 judges, 
8 supplementary judges, a procureur im- 
perial, 22 deputy procureurs, 1 chief regis- 
ter, 42 sworn registers. It extends over 
the whole Department of the Seine. 

Tribunal of Simple Justice.—This court 
decides all breaches of the police regula- 
tions where the penalty is small. 

Council of Arbitration (Des Prud hommes). 
—This is one of the most desirable and best 
regulated establishments in Paris. It was 
founded for the purpose of settling disputes 
between master and man in an amicable 
manner, and nineteen cases out of twenty 
are satisfactorily adjusted by the court. 
The council is composed of foremen and 
master mechanics, elected by the different 
trades, one half being employers and the 
other foremen. The different trades are 
divided into four classes, a council to each 
class, so that the most intricate dispute is 
decided by the custom of the trade. How 
desirable it would be to have such a court 
in our cities, as judges have to decide on 
matters of which, in many cases, they must 
be entirely ignorant. 

Mayors.—There are twenty mayors in 
Paris, one to each arrondissement, whose 
duty relates to the civil administration of 
the city. They sit every day from 12 
until 2. The Prefect of the Department 
of the Seine is the head mayor. 

The Polsce.—The Minister of the Interior 
is the supreme head of the police; under 
him acts the préfect of police for the De- 
partment of the Seine, who is also presi- 
dent of the council of healtb, composed of 
20 members, all of whom are surgeons, 
chemists, or physicians, whose jurisdiction 
extends over al] the sanitary affairs of the 
capital. Paris is divided into 80 quarters ; 
in each quarter resides a commissaire of po- 
lice, whose duty it is to make the primary 
examination of criminals, and attend to the 
cleansing and lighting of their respective 
section. They are in continual communi- 
cation with the people, attending with dis- 
patch to all their wants. At night each 
commissaire has a colored glass lamp hung 
at his door. There are some two or three 
divisions of the administration, divided 
into some 15 different bureaus; each bu- 
reau has its different duty assigned to it— 
such as strikes among workmen, children 
anes A their parents, licenses to 
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prostitutes, suicides, accidental deaths, 
gaming-houses, theatres and public bells, 
restoration of lost articles, watering and 
lighting the streets, public carriages, the 
sale of unwholesome victuals, repression 
of vagrancy, weight and measures — in 
short, every thing is ro perfectly arranged 
and classified that the administration is 
like perfect clock-work, and Paris is to- 
day the best governed city in the world. 
Prisons and Correctional Establishments, 

-—The former are nine in number, includ- 
ing the military prison, which is under tho 
charge of the Minister of War. Several 
of these have acquired a dreadful notoriety 
from the deeds perpetrated in them during 
the fury of a great revolution. The prin- 
cipal ones are the following: Za Force, 
which is reserved solely for persons await- 
ing trial. It contains 1200 separate cells, 
and is distinguished by its classification of 
prisoners, and its excellent sanitary regu- 
lations. Every cell has a bed, gas-burner, 
and water-closet, with a good ventilation, 
and an apparatus for the distribution of 
warm air. The cost of this establishment 
is about $20,000 annually. St. Pelagie, 
recently converted partly into a political 
prison, and partly into a kind of hulks for 
convicts whose punishment is of short du- 
ration. St. Lazare, a great female prison 
for criminals committed for trial or for 
short duration ; if for over that time they 
are sent to Maison Centrale. It contains 
over 1200 cells. There is aleo in this pris- 
on an infirmary for prostitutes, containing 
about 8590 beds. It has generally an av- 
erage of about 1000 inmatea, and receives 
annually 10,000 prisoners. Depést des Cow 
dammés for criminals condemned to the 
hulks or to death, and remarkable for be- 
ing at once light, airy, and healthy, and 
yet one of the strongest places of custody 
evererected. The average number of pris- 
oners is about 350. Afazson Centrale d Ede- 
cation Correctunelle, which has much the 
air and style of a feudal castle. This pris- 
on is for young male offenders under the 
age of 16 years, who are considered incapa- 
ble of judgment. They are bere tanght 
some trade, and educated up to the age of 
20 years. The prisons to which the most 
mournful interest is attached are the Palais 
du Temple, from which Louis XVI. was led 
forth to the scaffold; The Conciergerie, from 
which Marie Antoinette was led forth vo 
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the same fate. The Miktary Prison, for- 
merly 7 Abbaye, the most gloomy of all the 
Parisian dungeons, and, during the Reign 
of Terror, a den of horrors. This last, as 
well as the Palais du Temple, have recently 
been pulled down, and two landmarks of 
despotism blotted out. 


Children born in France of American Pa- 
reats,—The laws of France make it incum- 
bent on every foreigner, as well as native, 
that three days after the birth of a child 
it shall be taken, either by the father or 
medical attendant, to the mayor of the 
arrondissement, and thore have the birth 
properly registered. Two witnesses are 
also necessary to sign the register. Any 
person neglecting to comply with the con- 
ditions of the law is liable to fine or impris- 
coment. Any child born in France of 
American parents is entitled to all the 
rights of a native if claimed cne year after 
becoming of age. 

Deaths of Americans in France.—In the 
event of death, notice must be given to the 
mayor of the arrondissement by the rela- 
tives or friends of the deceased. The may- 
or immediately appoints a physician, whose 
daty it is to ascertain the cause of the 
death, and the body can not Le interred 
antil an order has been given to that ef- 
fect, and that only at the end of forty-eight 
hours after dissolution. The juge de paix 
may place his seal on the papers or effects 
of the deceased at the instigation of any 
interested party, and place them in the 
hands of a notary public. 


The sights of Paris for fifteen days: 
let Day. — The boulevards; the docks; 
aig view of Paris; Place de la Con- 


ae Day. —Rue de la Paix and Rue Cas- 
tiglione; Placo Vendéme; the Office of 
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Princes, Jouffroy, des Panoramas; the 
Bourse; Gate Saint Denis; Gate Saint 
Martin; Dépot of the Strasbourg Railway ; 
Barracks of the Chateau d’Eau; Boule- 
vard Voltaire; Mayoralty of the 11th Dis- 
trict; Boulevard Richard-Lenoir; the Col- 
umn of July; Place of the Bastile and 
subterranean canal; Rue de Rivoli; Bou- 
levard of Sébastopol and Boulevard du 
Palais. | 

8d Day.—Rue Royale; Saint Honoré ; 
the Tuileries (ruins and garden); Palais 
Royal (galleries and garden); the Louvre 
(battlements; the museums of ancient and 
modern paintings ; museum of drawings); 
Saint German I’ Auxerrois. 

4th Day.— National Library; Square 
Louvois; Church of Saint Eustache; the 
Wheat Market; the Oyster Park ; Central 
Markets ; Square and Fountain of the In- 
nocents; the ruins of the Hotel de Ville; 
the Louvre (museums of ancient and mod- 
ern sculpture, Assyrian, Egyptian, and ma- 
rine). 

5th Doy.— The Gaillon Fountain; Marché 
Saint Honoré; the Pont des Arts; Palace 
of the Fine Arts; Hospital de la Charité; 
Institute; the Library of Mazarin; the 
Pont Neuf; ruins of the Palace of Jastice ; 
Notre Dame; Hotel Dieu. 

6& Day. — Boulevard Malesherbes ; 
Church of Saint Augustin; Hospital Beau- 
jon; the Park de Mouceaux; Russian 
Church ; Barriere de l’Etoile; Arc de Tri- 
omphe; Champs Elysées; Palace of In- 
dustry; Diorama; Palace de ]’Elysée. 

7th Day. — Palace of the Legislative 
Body; the Invalides; Tomb of Napoleon 
(kitchens, Museum of Artillery); Champ 
de Mars; Military School; Fountain of 
the Rue de Grenelle ; the Ministry of the 
Interior, of Public Works, of War; Etat- 
Major; Council of State; Palace of the 
Legion of Honor. 

8th Day.— Rue de Rivoli; the Tower 
Saint Jacques la Boucherie; Fountain de 
la Victoire; Saint Michael Bridge; Saint 
Michael] Fountain; Boulevard Saint Mi- 
chael; Cluny Museum; Sorbonne; Col- 
lege of France. 

9th Day. — Notre Dame de Lorette ; 
Cemetery Montmartre; Bois de Bou- 
logne ; the Artesian Well near the Gate 
of La Muette, 

10¢h Day. — Chateau de la Muette; 


Justice; the Passages of ‘the Opéra, des|Church of Saint Sulpice; Mayoralty ; 
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Fountain of Saint Sulpice; the Luxem- 
bourg (palace, museum, and garden); 
Panthéon ; Library of Sainte Genevitéve ; 
Boulevard Saint Michael. 

11th Day.—Val de Grace ; Observatory ; 
Deaf and Dumb Institution; Wine Mar- 
ket; Botanical Gardens; the Arsenal (li- 
brary); Place Royale. 

12th Day.—Conservatory of Arts; Ecole 
Turgot; Church of Saint Nicolas -des- 
Champs; Synagogue; the Temple; 
Square of the Temple; Market of the 
Temple; Archives. 

13th Day.—La Petite Californie ; Horse 
Market; Bicétre; Salpétritre; Hospital 
of the Quinze-Vingts; the Madeleine. 

14th Day.—Mazas; Cemetery of Pre 
la Chaise ; Place du Tréne; Vincennes. 

15th Day.—Versailles (museum, garden, 
and battlements). 


Sights of Paris for eight days: 

1st Day.—The Madeleine ; Boulevards ; 
Place Vendéme; Court of Justice and the 
Seances; Passage de l’Opéra; Passage 
des Princes ; the Bourse; National Libra- 
Ty; Passage des Panoramas; Gate Saint 
Denis ; Gate Saint Martin ; Conservatory 
of Arts; Chateau d’Kau and Barrack ; 
Column of July. 

2d Day.—Bois du Boulogne ; Champ de 
Mars; Military School; Hotel des In- 
valides; Administration of Foreign Af- 
fairs ; Legislative Body ; Church of Saint 
Clotilde; Church of Saint Germain des 
Prés ; Palace of the State Council; Palace 
of the Legion of Honor; Bridge of Solfer- 
ino; Garden of the Tuileries ; Rue de Cas- 
tiglione. 

3d Day.—Boulevard Malesherbes ; Park 
de Monceaux; Russian Church; Beaujon 
Hospital; Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile; 
Champs Elysées; Palace de I’Elysée; 
Palace of Industry; Place de la Concorde; 
Church of the Assumption ; Church Saint 
Roch ; Rue de Rivoli. 

4th Day.—Church of Saint Eustache ; 
Wheat Market; Centra] Markets; Square 
and Fountain of the Innocents; Tower of 
Saint Jacques de la Boucherie; Saint Ger- 
main )’Auxerrois; Palais Royal (galler- 
ics and garden); the Louvre (museum of 
ancient and modern painting ; museum of 
ancient and modern sculpture). 
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5th Day.—Bridge of the Saints Peres; 
Palace of the Fine Arts; Palace of the In- 
stitute; Museum of Artillery; Fountain 
of the Rue de Grenelle; Church of Saint 
Sulpice; Fountain of Saint Sulpice ; the 
Luxembourg (palace, museum, and gar- 
den); the Panthéon. 

6th Day.—Pont Neuf; City Hall and 
Library, burned down during the Com- 
mune; Bridge d’Arcole; Palace of Jus- 
tice; Tribunal of Commerce; Prefecture 
of Police; Notre Dame; Hotel Dieu; 
Fountain of Saint Michael; Cluny Mu- 
seum; School of Medicine. 

7th Day. — Wine Market; Botanical 
Gardens; Column of July; Cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise; Place du Trone. 

8th Day.—Versailles (palace and gar- 
dens). 


For two days: 

1st Day.—The Madeleine; Boulevard 
Malesherbes; Park de Monceaux; Rus- 
sian Church; Are de Triomphe de 1’ Etoile; 
Champs Elysées; Palace of Industry; 
Diorama; Palace de l'Elysée; Place de 
la Concorde ; the Garden and ruins of the 
Tuileries ; the Louvre ; Palais Royal (gal- 
leries and garden); National Library ; 
Saint Germain I’Auxerrois; Palace of Jus- 
tice; Tribunal of Commerce ; Notre Dame; 
Tower Saint Jacques de le Boucherie; 
Fountain de la Victoire; Square and 
Fountain of the Innocents; Place de la 
Bourse ; Boulevard des Italiens. 

2¢ Day.— Place Vendéme; Adminis- 
tration of Justice and of the Finances; 
Bridge de la Concorde; Palace of the 
Legislative Body ; Administration of For- 
eign Affairs; the Invalides; Fountain of 
the Rue de Grenelle; Church of Saint 
Sulpice ; the Luxembourg (palace, muse- 
um, and garden); Library of Saint Gene- 
vidve ; the Panthéon ; Botanical Gardens ; 
Column of July; Place du Tréne; Bou- 
levards ; Chateau d’Eau and Barrack; 
Gate Saint Martin; Gate Saint Denis. 


For one day: 

The Madeleine; Faubourg Saint Ho- 
noré; Palace de l’Elysée; Avenue de Ma- 
rigny et Champs Elysées; Arc de Tri- 
omphe; Palace of Industry; Place de la 
Concorde; Garden and ruins of the Tuil- 
eries ; the Louvre; the Palais Royal (gal- 
leries and garden); National Library; 


Parts. 


Square and Fountain of the Innocents ; 
Tower Saint Jacques de la Boucherie ; 
City Hall; Tribunal of Commerce; Notre 
Dame; Hotel Dieu; Palace of the Luxem- 
boorg (museum and garden); the Panthe- 
on; Botanical Gardens; Boulevards; Cha- 
teau d’Ean and Barrack; Gate Saint Mar- 
tin; Gate Saint Denis. 


Days and hours when the Museums, Mon- 
uneats, and Libraries be seen: 

Arc de Triomphe de 0 Etotle, at the place 
of the same name.—Addreas the Invalid 
of the Guard for permission to mount to 
the smmit. A small pour boire is neces- 
sary. 

Arsenal, Rae de l’Orme, is not open to 
the public. 

Library of the Arsenal, Rue de Sully.— 
Open every day from 10 to 3 o'clock, ex- 
cept on Sundays and holidays. 

Library of the City of Paris, at the City 
Hall, Rae Lobau.—Open every day from 
10 to 3 o'clock, except Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Library of the College of Law, Place of 
the Pantheon.—Open every day to the 
students from 10 to 8 o'clock, except Sun- 
days and holidays. 

Library of the School of Medicine, Rue 
de Ecole de Médecine. — Open to the 
eholars every day from 10 to 8 o'clock, 
exeept Sundays and holidays, and in the 
evenings from 7 to 10 o’clock. 

Library of the Institute, Quai Conti, 21.— 
Open only to academicians, or to persons 
introdaced by one of them. 

Library of the University, at the Sor- 
tonne, street of the same name.— Open 
every day, except Sundays and holidays, 
from 10 to 8 o’clock. 

Library of the Louvre, at the Palace of 
the Louvre, is not public. Permission to 
work there should be demanded of the 
Minister of State, by a letter indicating the 
cause of the request. 

National Library, Rue Richelieu, 58.— 
Open every day to readers from 10 to 4 
o'clock, except Sundays; open to the pub- 
lic Tuesdays and Fridays of each week at 
the came hours, 

Library of Mazarin, at the Institute, 
Quai Conti, 21.—Open every day except 
Sundays and holidays, from 10 to 8 o'clock. 

Library of Ste. Geneviéve, Place of the 

-—Open every day, except Sun- 
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days and holidays, from 10 to 3 o'clock, 
and in the evening from 6 to 10 o'clock. 

Bots de Boulogae.—The gates are always 
open. 

Bois de Vincennes.—This wood is always 
open. 

The Bourse, at the place of the same 
name, is open every day, except Sundays 
and holidays, from 1 to 5 o'clock. 

Catacombs are no longer open to the 
public. Two.or three times a year a cer- 
tain number of 8 are allowed to vis- 
it them with tickets delivered by the Chief 
Engineer of the Mines, who must be ad- 
dressed at the City Hall. . 

Chateau de Vincennes. — Visible every 
day from 12 to 4 o’clock, with a permit 
from the Director of Artillery at the Ad- 
ministration of War. 

College of France, Rue des Ecoles.—Ad- 
dress the concierge (pourdvire). 

Colonne Vendéme, Place Vendome. 


Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers.—The 
galleries of collections »nd machines are 
open gratuitously to the public Sundays 
and Thursdays from 10 to 4 o’clock ; Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays the price 
is one franc. The library is open every 
day, except Monday, from 10 to 4 o’clock. 

Hotel de Ville—Buarned May 24th, by the 
Communists, at the entrance of the govern- 
ment troops. To be rebuilt. 

Hétel des Invalides.—Every day, except 
Sundays, from 11 to 5 o’clock, with a per- 
mit from the governor. There is mass 
every Sunday in the Church of St. Louis 
at 12 o’clock, with an accompaniment of 
military music. The dome and the tomb 
of Napoleon are open to the public on 
Monday and Thursday from 12 to 8 o’clock, 
and the other days from 1 to 4 o'clock, 
by permission from the governor. The 
gallery of the plans in relief of the prin- 
cipal strong-holds of France is only open 
trom the Ist of May to the 15th of June 
of each year, to persons with tickets de- 
livered by the President of the Committee 
of Fortifications, at the War Department; 
Museum of Artillery. 

Institute of France, Quai Conti, 21.—Ev- 
ery day, except Sundays and holidays, 
from 11 to 1 o’clock. 

Institution des Jeunes-A veugles, Boulevard 
des Invalides, 56.—Wednesday from 1 to 5 
o'clock, with a passport from ue director. 
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For the public exercises of music which 
take place four or five times a year, a tick- 
ct is necessary from the director. 

Botanical Gardens, Place Walhubert and 
Rue Geoffrey St. Hilaire.—Open every 
day from morning until evening. The 
Menagerie is open in winter from 11 o'clock 
until dark, and in summer from 10 to 6 
o’clock. 

Jardin des Tuilerice.— Open every day 
from morning until night. During the 


summer there is music every day at 5 


o'clock. 


Jardin du Palais-Royul.—This garden, 
considered a passage, is open from early 
in the morning until midnight. 

Musée du Luxembourg.—Open every day, 
except Monday, from 10 to 4 o’clock. 

Musée du Louvre.—QOpen to the public 
every day, except Monday, from 10 to 4 
o’clock. The Museum of Painting is open 
for study every day until 6 o'clock in sum- 
mer, and until dark in winter. 

Notre Dame.—The treasure is to be seen 
every day from 12 to 4 o'clock, by means 
of a ticket delivered by ono of the priests 
for 50 c. 

Palais de Justice, Boulevard du Palais.— 
Destroyed by the Communists May 24th. 


Palais de la Légion d' Honneur, Rue de 
Lille, 64.—- Burned by the Communists 


May 24th. Rebuilt. 

Palais de I’ Industrie, and Champs Elysées. 
—Open every day from morning until 
evening; to strangers after having showed 


their passports, or to persons furnished 


with permits delivered by the Minister of 
State. 

Palais des Beaux-Arts, Rue Bonaparte, 
14.—Open every day. 


Palais des Tutleries.—The greater part 


destroyed during the civil war. 

Palais Royal.—The galleries and the 
garden are open every day from morning 
until midnight. The interior of the palaco 
is not public. 


Palais du Luxembourg.—Not visible, be- 
ing temporarily appropriated to the trans- 


action of Town-hall business. 
Pare de Monceauz. — Open every day 
from morning until evening. 
Prisons.—Are only visible to persons 
-ogimnished with a special permit from the 
a “ewe of the Police. 


anciez*™ Fs eae —To bo soen every day, 
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except Sundays and holidays, from 11 to 4 
o'clock, with a permit from the Minister 
of Stato. 

Sorbonne.—The amphitheatres are open 
during the hours of recess. They have 
nothing remarkable. The church is only 
open the entire day on Sundays and holi- 
days; during the week it is open in the 
morning until 9 o’clock, and in the after- 
noon from 1 to 8 o'clock. To see well the 
tomb of Richelieu it is necessary to give a 


pourboire to the guardian. 


Theatres. —The theatres are all open 
every evening, with the exception of the 
opera and the Théatre Italien. The repre- 
sentations commence usually from 6 to 8 
o'clock. 

The first theatre of any importance in 
Paris was Le Théatre I[llustre, although 
theatrical performances were given in 
Paris 200 years anterior to this date. The 
company was formed by Moliére, the au- 
thor. Louis XIV., being much pleased 
with their performances, assigned them a 
theatre in the Palace ofthe Louvre. Car- 
dinal Richelieu built them one also in the 
Palais Royal. Theatres rapidly augment- 
ed during the reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI.; in fact, there were so many that 
none of them were capable of paying ex- 
penses. Napoleon I. suppressed them all 
but nine, having compensated the others. 
Under Louis XVIII. there was an annual 
sum allotted out of the civil list toward the 
support of the principal theatres. After 
the days of Corneille and Racine the drams 
assumed a languishing position in Paris, 
until it was restored to its pristine glory 
by the genius of Rachel. Until the reign 
of Louis XIV. all female characters were 
personified by men. The immortal Talma 
was the first who inaugurated the present 
correctness in both dress and manners of 
the French stage. 

All the theatres of Paris pay a tax to 
the government of ten per cent. of their 
receipts. In 1874 the income to the 
government from this source was nearly 
$200,000, while the government voted 
$300,000 to sustain the principsl ones for 
the purpose of cultivating the classic pro- 
ductions of the stage, the knowledge of 
the Italian language, and the lighter styles 
of national music. The government also 
awards largo premiums to the four Lest 
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pieces reprosented every year. There are 
now about 25 theatres, and 150 different 
places of amusement in Paris and vicinity, 
all of which are open during the summer 
season, made up of gardens, café-concerts, 
etc. They are all well regulated ; guards 
and policemen furnished by the govern- 
ment outside and in. To secure seats dur- 
ing the day, you must pay twenty-five per 
cent. more than if you buy your tickets in 
the evening; but it shoald invariably be 
done, if there be any excitement; other- 
wise you must fall into line, with two or 
three hundred persons in advance of you. 
The police arrangements at the theatre are 
so admirable that the least confusion is 
avoided. If you proceed in a hired car 
riage, it is necessary that you should pay 
before you arrive at the theatre to avoid 
delay at the door. If your carriage is call- 
ed and you are not waiting, it must pass 
on and take its turn again. Gentlemen 
without ladies generally take orchestra 
stalls, or seats in the side balcony; with 
ladies, in the stalls of the balcony. The 
prices vary from $2 50 to fifty cents in the 
different houses. The principal places of 
amusement are, 
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‘The New Opera House.—When in 1860 
the erection of a new Opera House was 
decided on, 171 competitive plans were 
presented by as many architects. Out of 
this avalanche of projects, 43 were in the 
first instance retained by the jury appoint- 
ed for the occasion ; subsequent delibera- 
tions reduced that number first to 16, and 


then to 7, when Mr. Charles Garnier final- 


ly proved the successful candidate, and 
was intrusted with the herculean task. 
And, by the way, this eminent artist has, 
in the public mind, become so identified 
with the edifice that he now goes by the 
name of Garnier de l’Opera. Is not gen- 
ius, in point of fact, to say the least of it, 
as good a title to nobility as mere birth ? 

The new theatre covers nearly three 
acres of ground; the great Petersburg the- 
atre (the next in point of extent), only one 
and one seventh. Its cubic mass is 4,287,- 
000 feet; that of the great theatre in Mu- 
nich (the next in point of bulk), 1,295,000. 
The warming is effected by 15 furnaces. 
The lighting consists of 9000 gas-jets, sup- 
plied by 45,000 feet of pipes—equal in 
length to about 10 miles. The reservoirs 
(in the basement and in the roof) provid- 
ing against fire casualties are capable of 
containing 1,000,000 gallons of water. 

The New Opera House, when entirely 
finished, will have cost the nation, includ- 
ing every thing appertaining, 100,000,000 
francs. 

When your eyes first meet the front of 
this leviathan pile, they are completely 
dazzled, owing to the multiplicity of ob- 
jectsa—groups, statues, busts, and medall- 
ions, in marble, stone, and bronze—of which 
it is composed, and the variety of colors, 
and profusion of gold; and it takes some 
time before you can command the power 
of analyzing each part singly and forming 
a judgment of the tout ensemble, as regards 
character, appropriatcness, taste, propor- 
tions, and harmony. The absence of a 
principal entrance has by competent crit- 
ics been pronounced a flaw. 

The two sloping carriage-ways toward 
the west lead up to the Pavillon de [ Em- 
pereur, so called from its baving been 
planned and arranged for the exclusive 
use of the imperial party, its retinue, liv- 
ery, and military escort. About a hundred 
people and fifty horses were to find accom- 
modation there. 
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The arrangement of the various depart- 
ments of this immense establishment leaves 
no requirement whatever ungratified. The 
splendor of the interior decorations is be- 
yond description. These have not, of 
course, been able, any more than the rest, 
to escape criticism ; yet we rather think, 
upon the whole, that the general public, 
and more particularly such persons as 
were privileged to enjoy the unique and 
indescribable sight of the inauguration, 
will unanimously return a favorable ver- 
dict on the merits ofthe New Opera House, 
and look upon it as the ‘‘ wonder of the 
da se 

At any rate, the splendid result is due 
to the combined labor of none but first- 
rate artists—such as Garnier, Baudry, Car- 
peaux, Violet, etc. A new and beautiful 
street, Avenue de l’Opera, was opened in 
1878, running from the Opera House to the 
Tuileries. 

Thédtre de [' Opéra Comique, Place des 
Italiens, capable of accommodating 1500 
persons. To every other box there is a 
small saloon, where refreshments may be 
had between the acts. The air is supplied 
from the cellar, where, in summer time, 
it is cooled by ice; the foul air finding 
egress from openings in the ceiling. This 
house receives $50,000 from the govern- 
ment per annum for the purpose of en- 
couraging the lighter styles of national 
music. 

Thédtre Frangats, or Comedie Frangaise. 
—The performances at this theatre are con- 
sidered the standard for the whole coun- 
try, and the government devotes $50,000 
annually to the maintenance of the legiti- 
mate drama at this establishment. It is 
situated on Rue Richelieu, at the Palais 
Royal. Dumas’s, Scribe’s, and formerly 
Victor Hugo’s productions were brought 
out here in very fine style. The theatre 
is capable of accommodating 1200 persons. 
Prices of admission are, highest price, $1 
80; lowest, 50 cents. 

Théatre de Odeon, or second Théatre 
Francais.—This is one of the most mag- 
nificent houses in Paris, and is capable of 
holding 1600 persons. A national and es- 
sentially literary establishment, it receives 
from the government a subsidy of $12,000, 
with rent free. The late emperor had here 
& private box, and his majesty, as well 
as the a la often sanctioned with 
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their presence the many successful pro- 
ductions which have of late years been 
brought out at this magnificent place of 
amusement, Under the intelligent direc- 
tion of the then manager, M. de la Rou- 
nat, it proved not an unworthy rival of 
the first Théitre Francais in a serics of 
remarkable plays, often due to the pen of 
writers heretofore unknown, whom M., de 
la Rounat, in the true spirit of an artist, , 
welcomed to his stage. One of these 
plays, Le Testament de César Girodot, was 
performed two or three hundred times, 
and Le Marquis de Villemer, by George 
Sand, met with unprecedented success, 
drawing nightly crowded audiences for 
several consecutive months. 

Thédtre Cluny, near the Musée de Cluny. 

Thédtre Lyrique. Burned during the 
seven days’ combat in the streets of Paris, 
May, 1871. Restored. 

Thédtre du Gymnase, situated on the Bou- 
levard Bonne Nouvelle, opened in 1820, 
under the patronage of the Duchesse de 
Berri. It was in this house that the works 
of Scribe were first presented to an admir- 
ing public. 

Thédire de la Porte St. Martin, on the 
Boulevard St. Martin. This theatre was 
burned to the ground during the terrible 
seven days’ conflict between the Commn- 
nists and government troops. Since re- 
built. 

Thédtre Renaissance, adjoining the last. 

Thédtre du Vaudeville, Boulevard des 
Capucines, devoted to the production of 
vaudevilles. The company is very fine. 
The house is capable of holding 1200 per- 
sons. 

Thédtre des Variétés, Boulevard Mont- 
martre, capable of holding 1200 persona. 
The company is very 

Thédtre de ? Ambigu Comique, Boulevard 
St. Martin, for the production of melodra- 
mas and vaudevilles. The house is large, 
capable of holding 2000 persons. 

Théatre du Palais Royal, formerly Thés- 
tre Montansier, situated at the northwest 
corner of the Palais Royal; has an excel- 
lent company, but is very small. Waude- 
villes and farces only are produced here. 

Thédtre du Chateau d’ Eau, formerly 
Cirque du Prince Imperial, 50 Rue de 
Malte, for the representation of military 
pieces and vaudevilles. Company excel- 
lent. 
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Théatre des Folies Dramatiques, Rae de 
Bondy, No. 40. Burned at the fall of the 
Commune. Rebuilt. 

Théatre de la Gavté, Boulevard du Tem- 
ple.—Melodramas and vaudevilles are pro- 
duced here. The house will hold nearly 
2000 persons. 

Thiatre Beaumarchais, Boulevard Beau- 
marchais. 

Thédtre des Funambules, Boulevard de 
Strasbourg. — Performances here consist 
of rope-dancing and other gymnastic ex- 
ercises, with a clown. Prices, 30 cents 
and 5 cents. 


Cirque d’ Haver, formerly Napoléon, Bou- 
levard des Filles du Calvaire, open only in 
the winter season. It is one of the largest 
and most beautiful circuses in the world. 
Performances are exclusively equestrian, 
sod very good. Prices, 2 frs. and 1 fr. 50c. 

Cirque d’ Eté, formerly de l'Impératrice, 
a beantiful polygonal building, capable of 
holding 6000 persons. It is situated in 
the Champs Elysées, near the fountains of 
Rond Point. 


There are numerous smaller theatres, 
soch as the Folies Nouvelles, Bergere, 
Menus-Plaisirs, the performances of which 
are announced in all the daily journals. 
Concerts and balls are also given nearly 
every pak raaal at the Valentino; audience 
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There are concert-rooms, spectacle con- 
certs, and puppet-shows; but nothing of 
importance to occupy the time of a travel- 
er, if we except the numerous cafés-con- 
certs, or cafés-chantants, open on the Boule- 
vard du Temple in winter, and the Champs 
Elysées in summer. Here you are accom- 
modated in the open air with something to 
eat or drink, while listening to scraps of 
operas or songs. There is no ticket of ad- 
mission necessary, but every person, on 
entering, is expected to order some fre- 
freshments. Some of the performers oc- 
casionally pass through the audience to 
collect a trifle from the pleased listener. 

Thédtre National du Chitelet.—This house 
will hold 8500 people. It was finished in 
1862. Representations every evening. 

Thédtre des Fantaisies Parisiennes. — 
Founded in 1866. 

Folies-Marigny, on the Champs Elysées. 

Thédtre Bouffes-Paristens. 
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Concerts.—Concerts of the Conservatotre 
de Musique take place every fortnight, 
from January until April, at 2 Rue Bergére. 
The music here is chiefly instrumental, and 
the selections are taken from the celebrated 
classic composers, quality, not quantity, be- 
ing alone considered. 

Concerts des Champs Elysées take place 
every evening during the summer season. 

Concerts du Chalet des Iles in the Bois 
de Boulogne, open several times a week 
during the summer. 

Concerts du Custno, 16 Rue Cadet. — 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satardays. 

Besides these there are other concerts at 
which nearly all the leading musicians of 
every country may be heard: these are, 
the Salle Erard, 13 Rue de Mail (the finest) ; 
the Salle Pleyel, 22 Rochechouart, and the 
Salle Hers, 88 Rue de la Victoire. 

Clubs. —Among the numerous first-class 
clubs of Paris is the Franco- Américain, 
formerly ‘‘ Washington Club;” it has, with- 
out exception, the very best position in 
Paris. Its balconies face the Place de 
l'Opera, the New Opera House, Grand Hé- 
tel, Boulevard des Capucines, Rue de la 
Paix, the new Avenue de ]’Opera, Rue Au- 
ber, etc. It is an elegant resort for the 
better class of Americans visiting Paris, 
and to Americans in good standing in clubs 
in the United States. Admission is easy. 
New names are entered one week as vis- 
itors gratis; then, if acceptable, there are 
small monthly and tri-monthly dues, after 
which time applicants must be balloted for 
and become yearly members. Near the 
American Club, in the Rue Neuve des Ca- 
pucines, is the office of Dr. Warren (Bey), 
a most eminent physician. 
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Public Balls. — Bal Wagram, Ancienne 
Maison Dourlans, 41 Avenue Wagram, 
near the Arc de Triomphe de lEtoile. 
Dancing every night in the gardens or 
in the hall, according to the weather. 
Every Thursday grand fete, illumination, 
fire-works. 

Café Glucier, open throuzh the day.— 


Paris. 


Games of every description, shooting-gal- 
lery. The admission is free. 6000 per- 
scons can be accommodated in the magnifi- 
cent new hall and gardens, which are the 
largest in Paris. 

In winter the Bals Masqués de Opera 
take place every Saturday night, begin- 
ming in the middle of December and con- 
tinting until Mards gras, or the Tuesday 
before Ash- Wednesday. 

At the Casino there are balls on Sundays, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. This 
is not a place where gentlemen can take 
their wives or sisters. 

The Matklle, or Jardin des Fleurs, should 
be visited in the evening. Every thing 
that taste and skill could do has been done 
to make it a fairy scene of enchantment. 
In a beautiful semicircular building is 
seated a well-conducted orchestra, around 
which the “ gayest ofthe gay” whirl them- 
selves through the mazes of the waltz, pol- 
ka,and mazourka. As the dances are, as 
a general thing, considered a little loose, it 
is unnecessary to say the gentleman trav- 
eler is not expected to join in the amuse- 
ment of the dancers, although we see no 
harm in looking on if in company with mar- 
ried ladies. It may be that ‘chilling re- 
terve” is not a characteristic of the ladies 
who frequent these gardens; still, every 
thing is conducted with a proper regard 
for public decency. Recesses, bowers, and 
groves every where meet the eye, while 
multitudes of gas-lights twinkle through 
the grass, or illaminate the Chinese lan- 
terns festooned from the trees. You have 
also a shooting-gallery, Chinese billiard- 
tables, a café and restaurant, where you 
may enjoy your coffee, beer, wine, or ci- 
gats; admission, 24 francs. 

The Closerte des Lilas, which in winter 
reazon takes the name of Prado, is a ball- 
room mostly frequented by the students of 
the Latin Quarter, where they meet their 
fair but frail companions; dancing Mon- 
days, Thursdays, and Sundays. 


Steamboats.—Small steamboats ply reg- 
tlarly between Paris and Saint Cloud dar- 
ing the summer season, starting from the 
Quai d'Orsay. Fare,1 franc. A service 
ofomnibus steamboats was formed between 
Paris and Saint Cloud in 1866. 


Raikeays.— Paris is the head of eight 
fines of railway belonging to five com- 
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panies. The Chemin de fer de Ceimture, 
which does not extend beyond the city, is 
conducted by a common magistrate. 

Chemin de fer de Ceinture, Central 
Administration, Rue d’Amsterdam.—This 
railway unites the dépots of the Chemins 
de l'Ouest, du Nord, de l'Est, do Lyon, 
and d’ Orleans. 

Chemins de fer de U Est, Railway Station 
on the Place de Strasbourg, at the upper 
extremity of the Boulevard of the samc 
name.—The direct line from Paris to Mul- 
house has an especial dépét, situated on 
the left and behind the principal building. 
The Railway de Vincennes and de la Va- 
renne Saint Maur, which belongs also to 
the Company de l'Est, has its particular 
dépot on the Place de la Bastille. - 

1st Central Bureau,7 and 9 Rue du Bou- 
loi. 2d Central Bureau, 84 Boulevard Sé- 
bastopol, and 47 and 49 Rue Quincampoix. 
8d Central Bureau, Place de la Bastille (dé- 
pot of the Railway de Vincennes). 4th 
Central Bureau, 6 Place Saint Sulpice. 
Special omnibuses at each bureau. 

Chemins de fer de Lyon et de lu Mediter- 
ranée.—Railway Station on the Boulevard 
Mazas, at the end of the Rue de Lyon. 

Bureaur.—44 Rue Neuve des Mathur- 
ins; 1 Rue Rossini; 6 Rue Coq Héron; 59 
Rue Bonaparte, and 12 Place Saint Sul- 
pice; 5 and 7 Boulevard de Strasbourg ; 
6 Rue Rambuteau. Omnibuses leave these 
bureaux for the dépdt before the departure 
of each train. 

- Chemins de fer du Nord.—Railway Sta- 
tion, 18 Place Roubaix. 

Bureauz.—H6tel du Louvre, Rue de Ri- 
voli; Rue Saint Martin, impasse de la 
Planchette ; Hotel Meurice, 228 Rue de 
Rivoli; Hotel Bedford, 17 and 19 Rue de 
l’Arcade ; Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, 211 
Rue St. Honoré; 59 Rue Bonaparte; 33 
Boulevard de Sébastopol ; Hotel des Trois 
Empereurs, 170 Rue de Rivoli; 6 Place de 
la Bourse; 8 Rue Charlot. Omnibuses 
for the dcpot may be found at each of these 
stations. | 

Chemins de fer d Orléans.—Railway Sta- 
tion, 7 Boulevard de 1’ Hopital. 

Bureaur.—180 Rue Saint Honoré; 8 
Rue de Londres; 5 Rue Le Pelletier; 7 
Rue de Babylone; 28 Rue Notre Dame 
des Victoires; 30 Rue Notre Dame de 
Nazareth; 6 Place Saint Sulpice; 7 Place 
de la Madeleine. 
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Chemins de fer de 0 Ouest.—Lines of Nor- 
mandie, Auteuil, Versailles, St. Germain, 
and Argenteuil Station, 124 Rue Saint La- 
zare and 9 Rue d’Amsterdam. 

Lines of Bretagne and Versailles Sta- 
tion, 44 Boulevard Montparnasse. 

Bureauxz.—For the dépét Saint Lazare, 
Place de la Bourse; Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle; Pointe Sainte Eustache; Place 
du Chatelet (one departure only for the 
last trains after the close of the theatres) ; 
2 Place Saint André des Arts. 

For the dépét Montparnasse, 2 Place 
du Palais Royal; Place de la Bourse ; Rue 
Saint Martin; 4 Rue Bourtibourg. 

Chemin de fer de Sceauxr et d Orsay. — 
Railway Station at the former Larriére 
d’ Enfer. 

Special omnibuses, 4 Rue Drouot; 19 
Rue de Clichy, by the Place des Victoires 
et la Bourse; Place Saint Sulpice, and 130 
Rue Saint Honoré, by the Pont Neuf. 

The omnibus lines A. G., J., A. F., and 
the .Montrougienn-s, conduct from all points 
ci Paris to the dépot. 


The Boulevards.—The most frequented 
of the Boulevards of Paris extends, under 
different names, from the Bastile to the 
Madeleine. It comprehends starting from 
the Bastile. 

The Boulevard Beaumarchais (759 yards 
in length, from the Colonne de Juillet to 
the Rue Saint Sébastien on the right, to 
the Rue du Pont aux Choux on the left); 
on the right, houses built on Jands belong- 
ing to the Hotel Beaumarchais; on the 
left, small Hotel de Ninon de 1’Enclos, 
Théatre Beaumarchais, recently restored 
and enlarged; also the streets du Pas de 
la Mule, Saint Gilles, and des Tournelles. 

The Boulevard des Filles du Calvatre (825 
yards in length). 

The Boulevard du Temple (542 yards in 
length): on the right, Cirque National, 
Boulevard Voltaire; Boulevard des Aman- 
diers; Rue du Faubourg du Temple, Bar- 
rack of Chateau d'Eau; on the left, Tarc 
Garden, Théatre Dejazet, Passage Ven- 
dome, Théatre Robin. 

The Boulevard Satat Martin (700 yards 
long): on the right, Fountain du Chateau 
d’Eau, Boulevard de Magenta, Grande Café 
de Paris, Théatres des Folies Dramatiques, 
de l’Ambigu et de la Porte Saint Martin. 
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length, from the Gate Saint Martin to the 
Gate Saint Denis); on the right, Rue da 
Faubourg St. Martin, Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg et Rue du Faubourg Saint Denis; 
on the left, Rue Saint Martin, Boulevard 
de Sébastopol et Rue Saint Denis. 

The Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle (379 yards, 
from the Rue St. Denis tothe Rue du Faa- 
bourg Poissonnitre); on the right, Palace 
Bonne Nouvelle, of which the cellars are 
occupied by a market, the ground floor by 
a large bazaar, and the upper stories by 
the Café de France, Théatre du Gymnase ; 
on the left, Rue Notre Dame de Bonne 
Noavelle, in which is also a church of the 
same name. 

The Boulevard Potssonniere (379 yards in 
length): on the right, Bazaar du Voyage, 
Maison Barbedienne for bronzes, Restau- 
rant Vachette ; on the left, Stores da Pro- 
phéte, Des tapis d’Aubusson, and Bazaar 
of French Industry. 

The Boulevard Montmartre (273 yards in 
length, from the street Montmartre to the 
strects Drouot and Richelieu); splendid 
cafés on the right and left; on the left, 
Théatre des Variétés, Passage des Pano- 
ramas, Rue Vivienne, Messrs. Goupil and 
Co.'s store of engravings, and the Petit 
Journal. 

The Boulevard des Italiens (596 yards 
long, from the streets Drouot on the right 
and Richelieu on the left to the Pavillon 
de Hanovre on the left and the Rue de la 
Chausée d’Antin on the right) is the ren- 
dezvous for Parisian fashion: on the right 
side, exhibition-rooms of the Disderi pho- 
tographs; Théatre Cleverman, succeseor 
of Robert Houdin and Hamilton; Passage 
de l’Opéra; Rue le Pelletier, in which is the 
principal entrance to the Opera; Rues La- 
fitte and Taitbout ; Café Riche ; Restaurant 
Tortoni; Restaurant of the Maison-Dorée ; 
Théatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, No. 
26 ; house of the armorer Devisme, Rue da 
Helder and the Cafe Foy: on the left side, 
Café Cardinal; Passage des Princes ; Café 
du Grand Balcon, behind which is the 
Opera Comique ; Rues de Choiseul and de 
la Michoditre, leading to the Théatre Ital- 
ien and the Pavillon de Hanovre, occupied 
by the jeweler Christophle, on the corner 
of the Rue Louis le Grand. 

The Boulevard des Capucines (542 yards 
in length, from the Pavillon de Hanorre 


The Boulevard Saint Denis (271 yards in| and the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin to the 
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Rae du Luxembourg); on the left, photo- 
graphic saloons of Mayer and Pierson, 
confectioner Boissier, stores de Tahan, 
Rue de la Paix, stores of Alphonse Gi- 
roux, in the place of the former Hotel des 
Affaires Etrangeéres ; on the right, the new 
Opera, the Grand Hotel, the Jockey Club, 
etc. 


The Boulecard de la Madeleine (217 yards 
in length); on the left, Cité Vindé, stores 
of Le Goupy, Gouache, des Trois Quarti- 
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bank), the Boudvard de la Gare, from tho 
Wharves de la Gare and d’Austerlitz tothe 
Rue d’Austerlitz; the Boulevard d'lvry, 
from the Rue d’Austerlitz to the route do 
Choisy and the Place de la Barriére d’Ita- 
lie; the Boulevard d’ Italie, from the Place 
d’Italie to the Rue de la Santé; the Bou- 
levard Saint Jacques, from the Rue de la 
Santé to the Place de la Barriére d’Enfer ; 
the Boulevard dEnfer, from the Placo 
d’Enfer to the Boulevard Montparnasse ; 


era, mourning store of Sainte Madeleine ; | the Boulevard de Montrouge, from the Bou- 
on the right, Rues de Séze, Gaudot de | levard d’Enfer to the Place de la Barritre 
Mauroy, and de la Ferme des Mathurins; du Maine; the Boulevard de Vaugirard, 
at the end of the boulevard is the Place | from the Place du Maine to the Rue do 
de la Madeleine, surrounding the church | Sévres and the Avenue de Breteuil; tho 


of the same name. 


Boulevard de Grenelle, from the Rue do 


The new roads formed by the reunion | Sévres to the Wharves d’Orsay and de 
of the old exterior boulevards with other | Grenelle. 


streets are (on the right bank): 


The old interior boulevards of the left 


The Boulevard de Bercy, from the | bank are: the Boulevard de l’ Hépital (1552 
Wharves de Bercy and de la Rapée to the | yards), beginning at the Place Walhubert, 
Rue de Charenton ; the Boulevard de Reu- | between the Botanical Gardens on the 


ily, from the Rue de Charenton to the 
Rue Picpus; the Boulevard de Picpus, from 
the Rue de Picpus to the Cours de Vin- 
cennes; the Boulevard de Charonne, from 
the Cours de Vincennes to the Rue des 
Rats, and Boulevard de Philippe Au- 
guste; the Boulevard Ménilmontant, from 








right, and the dépot of the Chemin de fer 
d’Orleans on the left (on the right, Boule- 
vard Saint Marcel, and church of the same 
name; on the left, Abattoir de Villejuif) ; 
the Boulevard des Gobelins (927 yards), a 
continuation of the Boulevard de l'Hopi- 
tal, and united to the old Boulevard extéri- 


the Rue des Rats to the Rue Oberkampf | eur d’Jialie; the Boulevard Saint Jacques 
and to the Chaussée de Ménilmontant ; | (980 yards), from the Rue de la Glacitre 
the Boulevard de Belleville, from the|to the ancient Barritre d’Enfer, and to 
Chanssée de Ménilmontant to the Rues| which have been united the Boulerards de 
da Faubourg, du Temple, and de Par-| la Glaciere, de la Santé, and d’Arcueil (on 
8; the Boulevard de la Villette, from the | this last is the railway station of the Che- 
Koes du Faubourg, da Temple, and dc| min de fer de Sceaux); the Boulevard 
Paris, tothe Rues de Chateau Landon and | d'Enfer (920 yards), lost during a great 
des Vertus; the Boulevard de la Chapelle, | part of its extent in the old Boulevard de 
from the Rues Chateau Landon and des | Montrouge ; the Boulevard du Montparnasse 
Vertas to the Boulevard de Magenta and | (1877 yards); on the left, railway station 
to the Rue des Poissonniers; the Bouderard | of the Chemins de fer de l'Ouest et de Ver- 
de Rockechouart, from the Rues du Fav-| sailles, and the Chaussée du Maine; the 
boarg Poissonniére and des Poissonniers | Boulevard des Invalides (1354 yards), form- 
to the Rue and the Chaussée des Martyrs ; | ing the prolongation of the preceding bou- 
the Boulevard de Clichy, from the Rue and | levard, and ending at the junction of the 
the Chaussée des Martyrs to the place of | Rue de Grenelle Saint Germain with tho 
the ancient barrier of Clichy; the Boule-| corner of the Esplanade des Invalides 
tard des Batignolles, from the Rue de j|(on the left, national establishment des 
Clichy and the Grande Rue des Batign-|Jeunes Aveugles, the Artesian Well, 
elles to the Rues du Rocher and de Lévis;|the new church Saint Francois Xavier, 
the Boulevard de Courcelles, from the Rues|Avenues de Villars and de Tourville, 
da Rocher and de Lévis to the crossway | Hétel des Invalides; on the right, Goth- 
formed by the meeting of the Avenues de|ic tower of the chapel of the Couvent 
Wagram and des Ternes, and to the Rue |des Oiseaux). On the right bank of the 
da Faubourg Saint Honoré: (on the left | Seine are the Boulevaris de la Contrescarpe 
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and Bourdon (of 650 and 759 yards), from | sonnerie, leading to the central markets ; 


the Place de la Bastille to the Seine. 


The New Boulvards.—The new boule- 
baie opened since 1854 in all directions 


The Boulevard de Strasbourg (921 yards), 
from the Dépot of Strasbourg to the Bou- 
levard Saint Denis; in the lower part, 

\Cafés du Dix Neuviéme Sidcle, des Mille 
Colonnes, and de 1’Eldorado. 

The Boulevard de Sébastopol, from the 
Boulevard Saint Denis to the Place du 
Chatelet; on the right, Church of Saint 
Leu; Rues de Rambuteau and de la Cos- 
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Rue Aubry Boucher, from which may be 
seen the Square of the Innocents; Thé- 
atre du Chatelet ; on the left, Square des 
Arts et Métiers, before the Conservatory 
of the same name, and the Théatre de la 
Gaité; Rue de Rivoli; on the right and 
left, Square of the Tower Saint Jacques; 
Place de |'Hotel de Ville, at the extremity 
of the Avenue Victoria; Fountain de la 
Victoire, and Théatre Lyrique. 

The Boulevard du Palas, from the 
Bridge au Change to the Bridge Saint 
Michael; on the right, Palace of Justice, 
Holy Chapel ; ; on the left, Tribunal of 
Commerce, and Barracks of the Police. 

The Boulevard Saint Michael, from the 
Place of this name to the Avenue de Il’Ob- 
servatoire; on the left, street and church 
Saint Séverin ; beyond the Boulevard Seint 
Germain, the ruins of the Palace des Ther- 
mes, surrounded by a square; Rue des 
Ecoles, leading to the College of France ; 
Church de la Sorbonne ; Rue Souffiot, from 
which the Panthéon may be seen ; Kues de 
l’Abbé de l’'Epée and du Val de Grace, 
from the former of which the Tower of 
Saint Jacques du Haut Pas may be seen, 
and from the latter the Dime du Val de 
Grace; on the right, Boulevard Saint An- 
dré, to be extended farther; Fountain Saint 
Michael; Boulevard Saint Germain; Mai- 
son Hachette; Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine, 
ending with ‘the Hépital de la Clinique 
and the Ecole de Médecine; Rue Racine, 
from which may be seen the Théatre de 
l'Odéon ; Lyceum of Saint Louis; Rue 
Monsieur le Prince; Garden of the Lux- 
embourg; School of Mines, and botanical 
garden of the School of Medicine. 

The Boulevard Malesherbes (2925 yards), 
from the Madeleine to the Gate d’Asni- 
eres. 

The Avenue de Villiers, from the site of 
Old Barritre Monceaux to the Gate of 
Champerret, crossing Boulevard Male- 
sherbes at Place Malesherbes, which is 
embellished with grass-plots, shrubs, etc. 

The grand Avenue des C EF. 

The Avenue Joséphine (975 yards), from 
the Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile to the 
Bridge de |’Alma. 

The Boulevnrd d’Jéna (1408 yards), from 
the Arc de Triomphe to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Place du Roi de Rome. 

Avenue du Rot de Rome (1800 yards), 
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from the Are de Triomphe to the western 
extremity of the Place of the same name. 

Avenue d’Eylau, from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe to the Gate de la Muette. 

Avenue du Bows de Boulogne and Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, ending, the first at the 
Gate Dauphine, and the second at the Gate 
de Neuilly. 

Avenue d’ Essling, which is to be extend- 
ed to the Avenue des Ternes. 

Avenue Mac-Mahon, from the Arc de 
Triomphe to the Avenue des Ternes and 
the Place de Courcelles. 

Avenue de Wagram, from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe to the prolongation of the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, 


Avenue dela Reine Hortense (866 yards), 
from the Arc de Triomphe to the Park 
Monceaux. 

Aveaue de Friedland (1950 yards, an- 
cent Boulevard Beaujon), from the Place 
dl'Etoile to the place formed by the meet- 
ing of the streets Faubourg Saint Honoré, 
de Moncesux, and de l’Oratoire du Roule. 

The Boulevard Haussmann, between the 
preceding place and the Rue de la Chaus- 
sée d’Antin (it will be extended farther). 

Avenue de f Empereur, from the Place du 
Pont de l'Alma to the Gate de la Muette. 

Avenue de [ Alma, from the Avenues des 
Champs Elysées to the Quay de Billy. 

The Boulevard Pereire, double avenue, 
extending from the station of the Porte 
Maillot to the Rue de Santé, near the Sta- 
tion des Batignolles. 

The Boulevard Voltaire, from the Cha- 
teau d’Eau to the Place du Trine. 

The Boulevard des Amandurs (1950 
yards), from the Chateau d’Eau to the an- 
ceot Barriere des Amandiers. 

The Boulevard de Magenta, from the 
Chateau d’ Ean to the Boulevard de la Cha- 
pelle, crossing the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
near the church Saint Laurent, and the Rue 
Lafayette near the Dépot du Nord. 

The Boulevard Ornano, a continuation of 
the foregoing, beginning at Boulevard de la 
Chapelle, and leading to the Gate of Clig- 
hancourt, 

The Boulevard Richard Lenoir (1950 
yatds), from the Rue du Faubourg du 
Temple to the Place de la Bastille. 

The Boulevard St. Germain, which is to 
run from the Bridge de la Concorde to Quai 
St. Bernard, has for the present only three 
sections finished : one from Quai St. Bernard 
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to the Rue Hantefeuille; another from the 
Rue St. Dominique St. Germain, near the 
War Office, to the Bridge de la Concorde ; 
and finally a very short one from Rue 
d’Erfurth to Rue Taranne, by the church 
St. Germain des Prés. 

Avenue de Vincennes (2383 yards), from 
the Rue de Lyon to the ancient Barriére de 
Reuilly. 

The Boulevard d’ Austerittz (650 yards), 
from the Bridge d'Austerlitz to the Rue de 
Charenton. 

Avenue Parmentier (1950 yards), from 
the Abattoir de Ménilmontant to the Ruc 
d’Alibert on the north, and to the south 
until it meets the Boulevard du Prince 
Eugéne. 

The Boulevard de Philippe Auguste, from 
the Barritre du Trone to the Cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. 

The Boulevard Saint Marcel, from the 
Rue de Loarcine to the Boulevard Arago. 

The Boulevard de Port Royal, from the 
Rue Mouffetard to the crossway de 1]’Ob- 
servatoire. 

The Boulevard Arago, from the Rue de 
Lourcine to the Rue d’Enfer. 

The nineteen sections of the Rue Mili- 
taire, transformed into boulevards, bear 
the following names: on the right bank, 
Boulevard Poniatowski, from the Gate de 
Bercy to the Gate de Picpus; Boulevard 
Soult, from the Gate de Picpus to that of 
Vincennes ; Boulevard Daroust, from the 
Gate of Vincennes to that of Bagnolet ; 
Boulevard Mortier, from the Gate de Bagno- 
let to the Gate de Romainville; Boulevurd 
Sérrurier, from the Gate de Romainville to 
the passage of the Canal de l’Ourcq ; Boule- 
vard AMucdonald, from the passage of the 
Canal de 1|’Ourcq to the Gate d’Aubervil- 
liers ; Boulevard Ney, from the Gate d’Au- 
bervilliers to that of Saint Quen; Boule- 
vard Bessteres, from the Gate of Saint 
Quen to that of Clichy; Boulevard Berthicr, 
from the Gate de Clichy to that of the Ré- 
volte; Boulevard Gouvion Satnat Cyr, from 
the Gate de Ja Révolte to that of Neuilly ; 
Boulevard Lannea, from the Gate of Neuilly 
to that of La Muette; Boulevard Suchet, 
from the Gate de la Muette to that of 
Auteuil; Boulevard Murat, from the Gate 
of Auteuil to the Seine; on the left bank, 
Boulevard Masséna, from the Gate of the 
Dépot to the Gate d'Italie; Boulevard Ke’- 
lermann, from the Gate d’Italic to that of 
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Gentilly ; Boulevard Jourdan, from the 
Gate of Gentilly to that of Orléans; Boule- 
vard Brune, from the Gate d’Orleans to the 
passage of the Chemin de fer de l'Ouest; 
Boulevard Lefevre, from the passage of 
the Chemin de fer de ]'Ouest to the Gate de 
Versailles; Boulevard Victor, from the Gate 
de Versailles to the Seine. 
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(on the left, Gare Tyiozon, a vast basin where 
the steamboats are sheltered from the ice 
in winter); the Quas de la Ropé (right 
bank); the Quast d'Austerlitz (left bank), 
from the Quai de la Gare to the new dé- 
pot of the Chemin de fer d'Orléans; the 
Quast Henri IV, (right bank); the Quat St. 
Bernard (icft bank), opposite the Quai 
Henri IV., and bounded on the south by 


_|the Botanical Gardens and the Dépdot of 


The Quays.—The quays, beginning at 
the point where the Seine enters Paris, 
are: the Quasi de Bercy (on the right bank ; 
small pavilion of the Chiteau de Bercy ; 
vast dépot of wine, brandy, oil, vinegar, 
etc.); and Quas de la Gare (on the left 


bank), directly opposite the Quai de Bercy | 
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Wines; the Quat d’ Anjou (left bank) ; 
the Quats des Célestins, St. Paul, and des 
Ormes (right bank); the Quis de Bethune 
and the Quai d’Orleans (right bank of the 
southern arm of the Seine); the Quas St. 
Bernard and the Quai de la Tournelle (left 
bank); the Quast Bourbon, and Quat de la 
Greve, the Quai Napoléon, the Quai Pel- 
letier, the Quast de Gevres, the Quas Desair; 
the Quai de In Mégisserse, formerly Quai 
de la Ferraille (right bank); the Quai de 
l’ Horloge (left bank of the large arm); the 
Quas de VArcheréché (right bank of the 
small arm); the Quast Montedello, opposite 
that of the Archevéché ; the Quast du Afarché 
Neuf, on the right bank, opposite the Quai 
St. Michael; the Quas des Orfévres, the 
length of the Palace of Justice and the 
Prefecture of Police; the Quas des Grands 
Augustins, opposite the Quai des Orfévres ; 
the Quai de [Ecole (right bank), below 
the Pont Neuf; the Quat du Louvre, ex- 
tending the length of the southern part of 
the palace of that name; the Quai de Con- 
té (left bank; the Quai Malaguais (left 
bank); the Quai Voltaire (left bank), for- 
merly Quai des Théatins ; the Quas d’ Orsay 
(left bank), bounded by a barrack, the Pal- 
ace of the Conseil d’Etat and de la Cour 
des Comptes, the Grand Chancellerie de Ja 
Legion d’Honneur, the Ambassade d’Es- 
pagne, the Palace of the Legislative Corps, 
the hotel of the president of the Legisla- 
tive Corps, the central magazine of the 
military hospitals, the stables of the em- 
peror, constructed in 1861-62, and the dé- 
pot of marbles of the state; the Quaa des 
Tutleries (right bank), extending the length 
of the garden of the same name; the Quai 
de la Conférence (right bank), serving for a 
road to the American horse-railway ; the 
Quai de Billy (right bank), from the Bridge 
de 1’Alma to the ancient Barriére de Passy ; 
the Quais de Passy and d Autewl (right 
bank); the Quais de Grenelle and de Javel 
(left bank). 


Paris. 


The Bridges.— There are 27 bridges 
across the Seine, viz.: the Pont Napoléon 
III, a few yards beyond the fortifications 
between the Gate de Bercy (on the right 
bank) and the Gate de la Gare, composed 
of 6 arches (733 yards long), and serving 
at the same time for a railroad and for foot- 
passengers ; the new Pont de Bercy (5 el- 
liptical arches, 150 yards from one support 
to another), recently constructed in place 
of an old suspension bridge of the same 
mame; the Pont a’ Austerlitz (5 arches in 
stone, 140 yards in length, 28 yards in 
width. The names of the principal of- 
ficers killed at Austerlitz are inscribed on 
the ornaments that decorate the bridge), 
greatly damaged on the 25th of January, 
1865, by an explosion of gas; a new 
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bridge, still nameless (opened this year, 
1876), connecting the Quai St. Bernard 
end of the Boulevard St. Germain with 
the projected Boulevard Henri IV., which 
is to extend as far as the Place de la Bas- 
tille. This bridge offers, with regard to 
the course of the river, a slanting line, 
answering the axes of both the Panthéon 
and the July Column. The part over the 


-‘main arm, entirely built of cast iron, con- 


sists of three elliptical arches, the central 
one 57 yards, the side ones 53 yards from 
one pier to another; the length from 
Quai St. Bernard to the eastern extremity 
of the Ile St. Louis being 171 yards, the 
width 23 yards. The part over the nar- 
rower arm consists of a central elliptical 
cast-iron arch 48 yards between the piers, 
and two lateral semicircular stone ones 
18 yards between pier and abutment; the 
length from the island to Quai Henri IV. 
being 100 yards, the width 23 yards. The 
Pont Marie, built of stone between 1618 and 
1635 ; the Pont de la Tournelle (6 arches), 
rebuilt several times since 1614, and en- 
larged and restored under Louis Philippe ; 
the new Pont St. Louis, near which is 
the Morgue, signifying to scrutinize. This 
is a place where the bodies of strangers 
found drowned, or having met with death 
accidentally, are exposed for three days be- 
hind a glass partition, that they may be 
recognized by their friends. Their clothes 
are hung up above them as an additional 
clew. After three days’ exposure, if the 
bodies are not claimed, they are buried at 
the expense of the public. The average 
is over one per day; some days three or 
four may be seen at the same time. The 
new Pont Louts Philippe (3 arches, in stone); 
the Pont d’ Arcole, an iron bridge, allowing 
the passage of carriages, and reconstructed 
in 1854 according to a system invented by 
M. Oudry, engineer; the Pont Notre Dame, 
rebuilt only a few vears ago; the Pont au 
Change (3 elliptical arches, 31 yards in 
width), entirely reconstructed in 1858; the 
Pont de [Arch-véché, built in 1828 on the 
small arm of the Seine (3 unequal arches) ; 
the Pont au Double, reconstructed in 1853 
with a single arch on the small arm of the 
Seine; the Pont St. Charles, covered by 
a glazed gallery, uniting the buildings of 
the Hotel Dieu; the Petit Pont, rebuilt in 
1853 with a single arch in stone ; the Pont 
St, Michael, reconstructed in 1857 on the 
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smaller branch of the Seine. The Font Neuf 
and Statue of Henry ]V.—This bridge was 
constructed in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury by Henry III. Its length is over 
1000 feet ; breadth, 78. 
like the London bridge, the habitual resort 
of jugglers, burglars, and thieves. Near 
the centre, on l’Ile aux Vaches, stands the 
statue of Henry IV. It was erected in 
1818 by order of Louis XVIIT., and was 
formed from the material of the statue of 
Napoleon, taken from the Place Vendome, 
and that of General Desaix, taken from the 
Place des Victoires. Its height is 14 feet, 
and weighs 30,000 pounds. The bridge is 
built entirely of stone, and the view from 
it is very beautiful ; the Pont des Arts, con- 
structed from 1801 to 1803, and reserved 
entirely for foot-passengers (8 arches of 
iron, 141 yards in length and 11 yards in 
breadth); the Pont du Carrousel, or des 
Saints Peres, uniting the Quai Malaquais 
to that of the Tuileries, and constructed in 
1832 to 1834 (5 iron arches; at the extrem- 
ities, 4 colossal statues in stone represent- 
ing, on the right bank, Abundance and In- 
dustry, and on the left bank, the Seine and 
the City of Paris); the Pont Royal, recon- 
structed in 1665 (5 arches. Below this 
bridge is a wharf from which the steam- 
boats start, going from Paris to Saint Cloud, 
during the summer); the Pont de Solferino, 
constructed in 1858 and 1859, opposite the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor (3 arches, 
156 yards in length, 22 yards in width). On 
the corners are inscribed the names of the 
principal victories gained by the French 
army during the campaign of 1859. The 
Pont de la Concorde. — This bridge was 
originally called Le Pont Lous XV.; then 
Pont Louis XVI.; then Pont de la Reévo- 
lution. In 1800 it received the name Punt 
de la Concorde. It leads from Place de la 
Concorde to the Palace of the Legislative 
Body, and was built in three years, 1787 to 
1790, mostly from the stone obtained from 
the ruins of the Bastile. Its length is 461 
feet, and breadth 61 feet. It is composed 
of five elliptical arches. The architect was 
FPeronnet ; its cost, $240,000. The Pont 
des Invalides, uniting the Quai de la Con- 
férence to the Quai d’Orsay, rebuilt in 
stone in 1854-55 (4 arches, statues repre- 
senting, one the Victoire terrestre, the oth- 
er the Victoire maritime, by Messrs. Dié- 
boldt and Villain) ; the Pont de [ Alma, 
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constructed in 1854-55 to unite the west- 
ern extremity of the Quai de la Conférence 
to the Quai d’Orsay (3 arches; between 
these arches are statues representing a 


It was formerly, | grenadier and a zouave, by M. Diéboldt; a 


hunter, on foot, and an artilleryman, by M. 
Arnaud); the Pont d’ Jena, constructed in 
1806 to 1813, opposite the Champs de Mars 
(5 arches, in stone; sculptured eagles above 
the piers; at the extremities, colossal stat- 
ues representing allegorical personages) ; 
the Pont de Grenelle constructed in 1818 (6 
arches); the Pont du Point du Jour, or 
d’ Auteuil, finished in 1866, and destined 
for the passage of the railroad. There 
are 2 roads, one for foot-passengers, car- 
riages, and horses, the other for the rail- 
way; 2 stories, on 5 large arches. 


Paris. 


Places, Statues, and Fountains. —Place de 
la Bastille and Colonne de Juillet, 1830.— 
The Bastile, which formerly stood here, 
and which gave its name to this place, aft- 
er having been used for a number of years 
as fortress and state prison, was attacked 
and captured by the people on the 14th of 
July, 1789; the following year it was de- 
molished by a decree of the National Con- 
vention, and part of the material employed 
in the construction of the Bridge de la 
Concorde. This is the entrance to the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and on this spot the 
insurgents erected their strongest barri- 
cade in 1848, Here the good and much- 
beloved Archbishop of Paris, Denis Affre, 
was shot by the insurgents while using his 
efforts to stop the bloody conflict which 
bad been going on for three days. He had 
obtained permission from General Cavaig- 
nac to go in person to try, by words of 
peace, to stop the frightful carnage which 
was going on. He was preceded by a 
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mob stopped their fire for a few moments; 
the archbishop exhorted them, in the most 
enthusiastic manner, to lay down their 
arms ; it was of no avail; the firing again 
commenced, and the archbishop, seeing 
that his efforts were unavailing, was re- 
turning, when he was struck by a musket 
ball. The insurgents declared they were 
innocent of the act. He died in less than 
two days ; his dying words were, ‘* May 
my blood be the last spilt in civil war.” 

The Colonne de Juillet is composed of 
bronze, weighing over 163,000 pounds; it 
is 164 feet high, and rests on a basement 
of white marble ornamented with bas-re- 
liefs in bronze. Over the Corinthian cap- 
ital is a gallery 16 feet wide, surmounted 
with a gilt globe, on which stands a colos- 
sal figure representing the Genius of Lib- 
erty. It was inaugurated in 1840, when 
the remains of the victims of 1830 were de- 
posited beneath. Nearly all the comba- 
tants who fell in February, 1848, were in- 
terred here. This monument is generally 
considered one of the finest specimens of 
modern architecture. There is a very 
beautifol view from the top. The keepers 
generally expect a fee of about one franc. 

The Place de lu Bourse, surrounding the 
edifice of this name. 

The Place du Carrousel extends from 
the Court of the Tuilerics, on the west, to 
the Place of Napoleon III., on the east. 
This place derives its name from a tourna- 
ment held here by Louis XIV. in 1662. It 
is separated from the Court of the Tuileries 
by an iron railing, before the central gate 
of which rises the Arc de Triomphe du 
Carrousel, erected by the order of Napo- 
leon in 1806, under the direction of Per- 
cier and Fontaine, and after the model of 
the arch of Septimus Severus at Rome. 

The Place du Chateau ad’ Eau, formed by 
the meeting of the boulevards du Temple, 
Saint Martin, du Prince Eugene, de Ma- 
genta, and de la Rue du Temple, owes its 
name to a beautiful fountain called the 
Chateau d’Eau. 

Place du Chateleé was the site of the 
court of justice and prison of Paris during 
the Middle Ages. In the middle of the 
present square is a fountain, erected in 
1808, the first monument raised in. com- 
memoration of the victories of the Republic 


young man bearing an olive-branch as ajand the Empire. On this place are two 


token of peace. As he approached, the 


fine theatres, the Lyrique and pe Chatelet. 
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The Place de la Concorde, or Place Louis 
XV. On the spot where formerly stood 
the statue of that monarch the Obelisk of 
Luxor now stands. The great space which 
separates the garden from the Champs 
Elysées (a square of 750 feet long by 525 
broad) composes this place, which, histori- 
cally speaking, is one of the most noted in 
Paris. Here it was, in 1770, that, during 
the celebration of the nuptials of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, in the midst 
of a panic caused by a discharge of fire- 
works, the carriages were driven among 
the people, and over 1200 persons were 
trampled to death. Here, also, took place 
the collision between the people and the 
soldiers, which was the signal fur the de- 
struction of the Bastile. On this spot 
stood, in 1793 and 1794, the dreadful guil- 
lotine, on which were executed Louis XVI., 
his unfortunate consort, Marie Antoinette, 
his sister, Madame Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Orleans, Robespierre, General Beaubarnais, 
the Empress Josephine’s first husband and 
grandfather of Napoleon III., and, in about 
u year and a half, over 2800 people. The 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians were 
here reviewed in 1814, after the capture 
of Paris. At this place the insurrec- 
tion of 1848 commenced; and it was here, 
also, that the Constitutional Assembly pro- 
claimed the Constitution of the Republic in 
the same year. It assumed its present ap- 
pearance in 1770. After the Revolution it 
was named Place de la Revolution ; in 1800, 
Place de la Concorde ; in 1814, Place Louis 
AXV.; in 1852, Place de la Concorde again. 

In the centre of the place stands the 
Obelisk of Luxor, presented to the French 
government by Mohammed Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt. It weighs 500,000 pounds, is 72 
feet 3 inches high, 7 feet 6 inches wide at 
the base, and 5 feet 7 inches at the top. 
It took three years to transport it from 
Thebes, and was erected on its present site 
at acost of $400,000. A pian of its trans- 
portation and erection may be seen in the 
Musée de la Marine in the Louvre. It 
formerly stood in front of the Temple of 
Thebes, and was erected by the great Se- 
sostris 1500 years before Christ. Every 
side is covered with hieroglyphics. Around 
the square are eight colossal statues repre- 
senting the principal cities of France. On 
either side of the obelisk stand two beauti- 
ful sila the one dedicated to mari- 
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time, the other to fluvial navigation. The 
basins are fifty feet in diameter. Colossal 
figures surround the base, separated by 
spouting dolphins, winged children, and 
spouting swans. 

Place Dauphine, formed in 1608, and 
named after the Dauphin, afterward Louis 
XIII. In the centre is a fountain erected 
in 1803 in honor of Desaix, who fell at the 
battle of Marengo. The fountain bears 
the bust of Desaix, represented as being 
crowned with laurel by a figure of France. 

The Place of the Arc de Triomphe de 
? Etoile, which is the beginning of twelve 
boulevards, all running in different direc- 
tions. In the centre rises the Arc de Tr- 
omphe de Etoile, which opens into the 
Bois de Boulogne. This colossal monu- 
ment was erected to celebrate the victo- 
ries of the French under the Republic and 
Empire. It owes its existence to Napoleon 
I., who decreed its erection in 1806, in 
which year the corner-stone was laid. Its 
noble and majestic simplicity renders it 
worthy of the hero who commanded its 
execution. It is the largest triumphal 
arch in Eurupe, being 152 feet high, 137 
feet broad, and 68 feet deep; the height of 
the principal arch is 90 feet: its coat was 
about $2,100,000, and was thirty years in 
completing, being finished in 1836. There 
are two principal groups of statuary on 
each front, which faces the avenue Champe 
Elysée on one side and the Bridge of Neuil- 
ly on the otber; these groups are thirty- 
six feet high, and the figures eighteen foet. 
The right-side group toward Paris repre- 
sents the departure for the defense of the 
country ; the Genius of War encouraying 
warriors to action. The left group repre- 
sents the victories of 1810: Napoleon I. 
stands in a dignified attitude, while Vic- 
tory places the crown upon his brow; 
Fame surmounts the whole, while History’ 
is occupied recording his deeds; a foreign 
soldier is in chains, and his arm suspended 
toatree. On the facade looking toward 
the west, the right group represents “ Re- 
sistance :’’ a young man, guided by a Ge- 
nius flitting over his head, and surrounded 
by his father and his wife holding a dead 
child in her arms, rushes to the defense of 
his country ; a warrior is falling from his 
horse, and the Genius is encouraging them 
to action. The group on the left repro 
sents ‘‘ Peace :’’ a warrior, sheathing his 
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sword, stands between his wife and chil-| the midst is a fountain with four statues 
dren, while another is taming a bull for the | in bronze of the Sesne, the Loire, the Ga- 


purpose of agriculture ; and tho Genius of | 


Peace, crowned with laurels, sheds over 
them her protecting influence. The last 
two are by M. Etex, who received for the 
work $30,000. Above the arch, on the 
northern side, is the Battle of Austerlitz, by 
M. Jecther; and on the southern side, the 
Battle of Jeommappes, by Marochetti. These 
sculptures are considered superior to any 
thing that has ever originated in France. 
The alto relievo on the western front is, on 
the northern side, the Taking of Alexan- 
dria, by Chaponniére ; that on the southern 
side, the Passage of the Bridge of Arcola, 
by Feuchére. The alto relievo on the east- 
ern facade is, that of tho southern com- 
partment representing the surrender of 
Mustapha Pacha at the Battle of Aboukir, 
by M. Seuvre; that of the northern, the 
death of General Marceau, by M. Lemaire. 
The frieze surrounding the whole is the 
work of several artists; it is equally divi- 
ded: one half (the eastern and half the 
northern and southern fronts) represents 
the departure of the armies for Italy; the 
ies of the nation are grouped round 
the altar of the country, distributing flags 
to the troops. On the corresponding half 
of the frieze we sec the return of the vic- 
torious armies, offering the fruit of their 
victories to regenerated France. Nearly 
all the figures are portraits. The interior 
is ascended by winding staircases, which 
lead into several large halls. In one of the 
vaults is the following inscription: ‘' Ce 
monument commence en 1806, en l'honneur de 
la Grande Armée, longtemps interrompu, con- 
tsané en 1823 avec une dédicace nouvelle, a élé 
achevd en 1836... ... . qui l’a consacré a 
la gluire des Armées Francatees.” After 
mounting 261 steps we arrive at the top, 
from which we have one of the best views 
of Paris on one side, and tho Bois or Park 
of Boulogne, which we now enter, on the 
other. The building is open every day: a 
fee of half a franc to the custodian is 
sifficient. 

The Piace de Greve, reserved formerly for 
executions, has been the theatre of the most 
moving scenes in the Revolutions of 1789, 
1830, and 1848. 

_ The Place Louvois or Richelieu, situated 
in the middle of the Rue Richelieu, opposite 
the national library, incloses a square. In 


ronne, and the Sdone, by Mr. Klagmann. 


Place du Palais Bourbon.—In the centre 
is a marble statue by Feuchéres, represent- 
ing Law. There is a pedestal in front on 
which a statue of Louis XVIII. was to be 
placed, when the Revolution of 1880 broke 
out. In June, 1848, it was occupied by a 
colossal statue of the Republic in plaster. 

The Place du Panthéon extends before the 
Church Sainte Geneviéve. 

Place Royale or Place des Vosges, was the 
site of the Palais des Tournelles. It was 
in this palace that Henry II., in tilting 
with the Count de Montgommeri, received 
a wound in the eye of which he died. In 
this place is an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIIL. 

The Place Voltatre is ornamented by a 
colossal statue of the Prince Eugéne, erect- 
ed in 1863. 

Place Vendéme.—In 1668, Louis XIV. 
erected this place on the site of the hotel 
belonging to the Duke of Vendéme, the il- 
legitimate son of Henry IV. The form of 
the place is a perfect octagon, 420 by 450 
feet. The buildings bordering on the square 
are very beautiful, and of Corinthian archi- 
tecture. In the centre formerly stood an 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV.: this was 
demolished by the people during the first 
revolution, the base only being saved. In 
1806 the Emperor Napoleon I. gave orders 
for the erection of a triumphal monument 
in honor of the saccess of the Frencharmies. 
The colamn was of Tuscan order, and copied 
after Trajan’s Pillar at Rome. Its height 
was 135 feet ; in circamference at the base, 
36 feet; the base was about 21 feet high, 
and 20 square, ascended by an entire wind- 
ing staircase of 176 steps. The column 
was covered with bas-reliefs in bronze, com- 
posed of 276 plates, made out of 1200 pieces 
of cannon taken from the Russians and 
Austrians, representing the victories of the 
French armies in the German campaign of 
1805. There were over 2000 figures of three 
feet high, and the metal used weighs about 
860,000 lbs. The column was surmounted 
by a colossal bronze statue of Napoleon I., 
11 feet high. The one familiar to Parisians, 
with the cocked hat and military surtout, 
was taken down in 1863; the hero last ap- 
peared in a Roman toga. His statue was 
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hurled to the ground in 1814; but France 
was not satisfied until a finer one was placed 
upon the summit. The whole cost was about 
#300,000. During the time of the Commune 
this column was demolished, but it has late- 
ly been completely restored. The view ob- 
tained from here is very fine. The bronze of 
the column itselfhas been recast, most ofthe 
fragments having been returned by the per- 
sons into whose hands they had fallen. A 
large number of pieces were sold by the 
Communists to strangers and others desir- 
ing some memorial of the column ; and the 
government, in order to regain the lost frag- 
ments, was obliged to declare that any per- 
son having a piece of the bronze, and not 
' returning the same, would be subject to a 
month’s imprisonment. The same statue, 
overthrown by the Communists May 16, 
1871, was replaced upon the summit of the 
new column January 27, 1875. 

To the northwest lies the magnificent 
charch of the Madeleine, just descried, 
presenting its fine range of Corinthian 
columns ; to the southwest we perceive 
the upper part of the Obelisk of Luxor in 
Place de la Concorde, and far away west- 
ward, over the beautiful Champs Elysées, 
we see prominently over all other ob- 
jects the celebrated Arc de Triomphe de 
V’Etoile. Nearly south, beyond the flow- 
ing Seine, we perceive the classic portico 
of the Chamber of Deputies, or Legislative 
Place; and in the distance, in the same 
direction, looms up, in all its majesty, the 
dome of the Hétel des Invalides; and far 
to the southeast we see the dome of the 
Panthéon, the most elevated object in the 
city. Away to the east appear the tombs 
and monuments of Pére la Chaise; while 
close at hand you have the gardens and pal- 
aces of the Tuileries and Louvre, also the 
Louvre and Gothic towers of Notre Dame; 
and in nearly the same direction, the Place 
de la Bastille and Place du Tréne, both on 
Rue and Faubourg St. Antoine, which are 
a continuation of Rue Rivoli eastward. 

The Place du Tréne is ornamented with 
columns bearing statues of Saint Louis and 
Philippe Auguste. 

Place des Victotres.—The buildings which 
surround this place date back to 1686, at 
which time a pedestrian statue of Louis 
XIV. was erected hy the Duke de la Fea- 
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to his king. It lasted until the Revolution 
of 1792, when it was destroyed by the peo- 
ple. In 1808 Bonaparte erected a statue 
to the memory of General Desaix, which 
was taken down and melted to form the 
statue of Henry IV., which now stands on 
Pont Neuf. In 1822 the present splendid 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV. was placed 
here; he is represented as a Roman em- 
peror crowned with laurels; it was design- 
ed by Bosio, and weighs 16,000 lbs. 

The Porte Saint Denis is an are de tri- 
omphe, erected in 1672 in commemoration 
of the conquests of Louis XIV.in Germany. 

The Porte Samt Martin was erected in 
1674, after the conquest of the Franche- 
Comté. 

The Statue of Marshal Ney, modeled by 
Rade, was erected in 1853 on the crossway 
of the Observatory, on the spot where the 
marshal was shot. 

The Equestrian Statue of Henry IV., on 
the Pont Neuf, is the work of Lemot. 

The Fontaine de [Arbre Sec was con- 
structed in 1775 by Soufflot, at the angle 
formed by the Rue de 1’ Arbre Sec and the 
Rue Saint Honoré. 

The Fontaine de la Rue de Grenelle is one 
of the most beautifal in Paris. 

The Fontaine des Innocents was erected 
in 1788 in the middle of the former market 
of the Innocents, but has since been re- 
stored and placed in a square. 

The Fontaine Moliére, constructed in 1844 
by Visconti, at the corner of the Rue Mo- 
litre and the Rue Richelieu. There is a 
statue of Molitre in the centre. 

The Garden of the Tuileries was, under 
Louis XIII., separated from the palace by 
a street called Rue des Tuileries. Louis 
XIV. gave orders for having it remodeled, 
and Le Nostre produced the chef-d'@uvre 
we now see. % 

The garden is 2250 feet in length and 
1000 in width; it has two terraces, which 
form its northern and southern boundaries, 
running the whole length of the garden: 
the centre or principal avenue is skirted 
with groves of splendid chestnut, elm, 
palm, and lime trees. Immediately in front 
of the palace is the private garden, which 
used to be accessible only when the court 
was out of town. It is beautifally laid cut 
witb shrubs and flowers, and adorned with 


illade, who raised it at his own expense for | statues: some are copies of the old masters, 


the purpose of perpetuating his gratitude |and many originals. 
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garden is the alley, over 2000 feet 
in length, in the axis of which is a vast 
basin, from whence the water gracefully 
spouts to the height of thirty feet. The 
garden contains many fine marble and 
bronze statues, among which is the cele- 
brated antique group of Laocoon in bronze, 
taken from the original in the Vatican at 
Rome; Time carrying away Truth; the 
Rape of Cybele by Saturn; Apollo Belvi- 
dere in bronze. The entrance to the pri- 
vate garden from the Seine is adorned by 
two bronze lions. As you go toward the 
west you ascend a flight of steps, which 
leads to the terrace overlooking the Place 
de la Concorde: here you have an excel- 
lent view, not only of the public and pri- 
vate garden, but of the Place de la Con- 
corde and Champs Elysées. The garden, 
daring the cool hours of summer and sun- 
ny boars of winter, is filled with all the 
gayest of the society of the capital, as well 
as a sprinkling of old men, nurses, and 
children. A large quantity of chairs are 
strewed over the garden, which may be 
hired for two or three sous each. The 
whole is interspersed with magnificent 
statues in marble and bronze, and elegant 
marble vases. 

Looking west, you see Place de la Con- 
corde, farther on the Champs Elysées, at the 
end of the avenue Champs Elysées the 
Are da Triomphe opening into the Bois de 
Boulogne. There is no view in the world 
toequal it. We will suppose the traveler 
intends to devote one day to the four places 
—the Garden, Place de la Concorde, Champs 
Efyscez, and Bois de Boulogne ; after he has 
“done” the two former on foot, he had bet- 
ter take a voiture for the two latter. 

Garden of the Luxembourg.—This garden 
is one of the moet beautifal in Paris, and is 
staked decorated with statues by the best 

isian masters. It is about 8000 feet 
long by 2000 wide. Nine gates afford ac- 
cess to this beautiful garden, which was 
first planted by Desbroeses at the time of 
the erection of the palace. Gratuitous lec- 
tures are here given by Mr. Hardy, the head 
gardener, on grafting, pruning, and rear- 
ing of bees. It is open to the public from 
daylight until dark. 

Champs Elysées.—It is very difficult to 
give any description of this delightful spot 
that would be at all adequate to the occa- 
tion. It is nearly 200 years since the 
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grand avenue was formed. Maria de 
Medicis purchased nearly all the ground, 
since which time it has been continually 
improving. It was formerly called Le 
Grand Cours, but now Avenue des Champs 
Elysées. Its length is over 1} miles, ter- 
minating at the triumphal arch de 1’Etoile, 
half way between which and Place de la 
Concorde is Rond Point: it is a circular 
space, with six elegant lateral fountains. 
The avenue has foot-pavements twelve feet 
wide, laid in bitumen. All the avenues 
are planted with magnificent trees, and 
bordered by walks of the most agreeable 
aspect. Cast-iron lamp-posts are placed 
along the edge of the walks, and the effect 
of the lampe when lighted is truly splendid. 
In fine weather the Champs Elysées is the 
favorite spot for all classes; continually, 
from morning till night, are circulating a 
multitude of sumptuous equipages going to 
and coming from the Bois de Boulogne; 
while on every side we see beautiful groves 
surrounding the Cirque de 1|’Impératrice, 
the Chateau des Fleurs, or Jardin Mabile ; 
handsome coffee-houses, restaurants, con- 
cert-rooms, elegant fountains surrounded 
with flower-beds; and when all is lighted 
up by the thousand lamps, the scene is 
truly seductive; but on ‘‘féte” or holy- 
days, when such an illumination takes 
place as that which followed the entrance 
of the ‘‘troops from Italy,’’ the scene is be- 
yond description. When every building is 
transformed into a palace of fire, and every 
tree into a pyramid of lights; when the 
brilliancy of coloring disputes with the 
elegance of decoration, it is enchanting in- 
deed. 

Bois de Boulogne.—The A venue du Bots de 
Boulogne extends from the Triumphal Arch 
to the nearest entrance to the park. This 
is a magnificent avenue, 1300 yds. long and 
100 wide. The gate through which we 
pass is called Porte Dauphine, which ushers 
us into the most splendid park in the world. 
There is nothing in Europe that can at all 
compere with it; every thing that wealth, 
taste, and art combined could do for it, has 
been done, to add to the natural beauties 
of this spot. It is now, like Hyde Park 
at London, the most fashionable prome- 
nade or drive. 

After the capitulation of 1815, Welling- 
ton, with the British troops, encamped in 
this wood, since which time ye has con- 
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tinually been improving. It has assumed | way through different courses. An intri- 
an entirely different appearance since the | cate passage leads to the top, where is 
year 1852. Its extent is immense, being | situated the lake from which the cascade is 
over four miles long by about two wide; , fed. The resemblance to the works of 
contains two artificial lakes, encompassing , nature is so exact that one is cheated into 
two beautiful islands, from which adelight- the belief that the art of man has added 
ful view is obtained. The most splendid ' nothing to its native beauties; but, apart 
equipages and finest horses of the capital | from the forest growth that stretches out 
are seen entering the carriage-road which | on every hand, the whole of it is the work 
winds around the lakes a distance of five |of man. very portion is under the eyes 
miles. On the largest island is a beautiful | and hands of skillful landscape gardeners. 
Swiss cottage, which affords excellent re- | The roads are most beautifully graded; 
freshments to the hungry and thirsty. | the paths diverging from the main ave- 
You will also find them pecring out of | nues in most graceful curves; the wind- 
clumps of trees in many portions of the | ing ways ornamented with arbors, bowers, 
park. The Bois suffered much during the | and shrubbery. Adjoining the cascade is 
late siege, many of the trecs having been |a first-class restaurant, whose splendid 
cut down. breakfasts and dinners are served a da 
Included within the ‘‘ Bois’’ is the Hip- | carte, the resort of the ‘‘ high life’’ of Par- 
podrome de Longchamps, a race-course con- | is. Dozens of wedding breakfasts are oi- 
taining 150 acres, and granted by the city | dered here on Saturday mornings. 
to the Jockey Club of Paris for 50 ycars.| Wenow strike into the AUece Longchamps, 
The club has agreed to devote the net pro- | and on reaching the point where it crosses 
ceeds arising from the letting of places to | the Allee de la Retne Marguerite, strike into 
increasing the stakes to be run for at the | a carriage-way to the right, which leads to 
government autumn races. The Hippo- | the Pré Catelan, about the centre of the 
drome is reached by the splendid AUée de | park. This is a public garden, frequented 
Longchamps, through which the annual | by the most respectable people of Paris. It 
Promenade de T[ongchamps, which takes | is finely laid out in groves, pavilions, Swiss 
place in Paris on Wednesday, Thursday, | cottages, grass-plots, shady walks—a beau- 
and Friday of Passion Weck, passes. There | tiful combination of sylvan, rustic, and 
are various ways of reaching the Hippo- | garden scenery. 
drome; there are steamers running from Here we have tho Theatre des Fleurs, 
the Pont de la Concorde, omnibuses to | where ballets are performed. The scenery 
Neuilly, and railway to Suresnes. The | is all real, water, trees, sky, and grottoes. On 
course is one of the best in the country, | féte-nights, when the whole is brilliantly il- 
and all the buildings display a style of | luminated, theeffect is perfectly enchanting. 
elegant rural architecture. On either side | ‘he ordinary admission is one franc; on féte- 
of the late emperor's pavilion, which is | nights, three. The refreshments are excel- 
beautifully fitted up, are two stands or #77 |lent. Near this stands the Croix Catelun, 
bunes, the whole protected by an awning | erected by Philippe le Bel, in the 14th cen- 
resting on cast-iron pillars, and surmount- |tury, in memory of a troubadour of that 
ed by a gabled roof. All the different | name whom he had invited to Paris, and who 
stands are divided into compartments for | was murdered in this wood by the escort the 
the members. The course commands a | king had sent to guard him from robbers. 
splendid view of the ‘‘ Bois,” near which | He inadvertently mentioned to them that 
is Mr. Rothschild’s beautiful villa. he was the bearer of great treasures to the 
Near the Hippodrome, and at the termi- | king. They immediately resolved to mur- 
nation of the Allée Longchamps, is situated | der him, and executed their diabolical par- 
the Cascade Longchamps, a favorite place of | pose on the apot. Qn searching him, they 
resort for all strangers—a craggy, artificial | found to their mortification that the treas- 
mound forty feet high and one hundred and | ure spoken of consisted in a few bottles of 
eighty wide. Through the body of the | very valuable essences. After their return 
mound a large current of water issues, and | to the palace, they stated that he had failed 
falls into a basin bordered with rock. | to come. The wood was searched, and his 
There are se small streams winding their | body found ; and one of the murderers hav- 
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ing scented his hair with the essence, led to 
the arrest of the whole party. They con- 
fessed the crime, and were executed at the 
stake. The monument is in good repair, 
considering its age. In 1865 a beautiful 
skating - pond, with pavilions, was con- 
stracted in the “ Bois,’’ where the él/e of 
Paris assemble during the skating season. 
Close by the Porte dela Muette is the Passy 
Artesian Well. 

Returning through the Avenue de Long- 
champe, opposite the Porte Maillot, one of 
the principal entrances to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, is the chapel of St. Ferdinand, the 
scene of the melancholy death of the Duke 
of Orleans, eldest son of Louis Philippe, in 
1842. The duke was on his way to the 
camp of St. Omar in a light, open carriage, 
when the horses became unmanageable, 
the postillion not being able to hold them. 
The duke endeavored to get out of the 
carriage; but his feet having become en- 
tangled in bis cloak, he was thrown to the 
groand, and his head dreadfully fractured. 
He was conveyed to the house of a grocer, 
where, at 7 o'clock the same day, he 
breathed his last. An elegant chapel was 
erected on the spot, 50 feet long by 20 high, 
in the Gothic style. The windows are of 
beautifal stained glass, three of them rep- 
resenting Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
rest represent the patron saints of the dif- 
ferent members of the royal family. On 
the high altar is a ‘‘ Descent from the Cross” 
ia marble. On the left is an altar conse- 
erated to St. Ferdinand, and on the right is 
the group representing the prince on his 
death-bed ; part of the group was the work 
of his deceased sister, the Princess Mari3. 
Descending a few steps behind the altar uf 
the Virvin, you enter the very room in 
which the prince died. Opposite the door 
is a beantiful picture representing the 
death-bed scene ; the figures are the size of 
life. Among the persons represented are 
his father and mother, his brothers, the 
Dukes of Montpensier and Aumale (Prince 
de Joinville was then at Naples), the Prin- 
cess Clementine, Marshals Gerard and 
Soult; his wife, the Duchess of Orleans, 
was absent at Ragéres. Service is per- 
formed, and the officiating priest resides in 
one of the rooms of the chapel. 

There are two clocks here, one represent- 
img the time the duke fell (10 minutes to 
12). the other the time of his death (10 
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minutes past 4). In the centre of the court 
is a cedar-tree brought from Mount Leba- 
non, in Syria, by the late duke, and trans- 
planted here by his son, the Count de Paris, 
It is surrounded by cypress-trees. A fee 
of a franc for a party is generally given to 
the custodian. The chapel closes at 4 o'clock 
P.M. 


Churches of Paris.—We shall now give 
the names of the principal churches of 
Paris, with a superficial description of each, 
as it would be beyond the limits of this 
volume to enter into particulars. We shall 
commence the list with one of the most im- 
portant monuments of the capital, the metro- 
politan church of Notre Dame. The founda- 
tion of the present church was laid in 1160 
by Alexander ITI., Pope of Rome, who had 
at this time taken refuge in France, al- 
though a church dedicated to St. Stephen 
had been built on the site of the present 
cathedral as early as the time of Valen- 
tinian I. (A.D. 865). The west front was 
finished during the reign of Philip Au- 
gustus, 1228; and the southern transept 
during the reign of St. Louis, 1267. The 
whole was finished in the year 1420, being 
nearly 800 years after its commencement. 
This cathedral suffered much at the bands 
of the mob during the Revolution, but was 
completely repaired preparatory to the coro- 
nation of Napoleon I., and also at the Res- 
toration. The beautiful facade is sur- 
mounted by two large square towers 80 feet 
high, which are ascended by a staircase in 
the northern tower. One of the best views 
of Paris may be obtained from these towers. 
In the southern one is the famous ‘‘Bour- 
don’’ bell, which weighs 32,000 pounds, and 
requires eight strong men to ring it, which 
event only takes place on very solemn oc- 
casions. The length of the church is 390 
feet; height of the towers from the floor, 
204 feet; width, 144 feet. The roof, rising 
80 feet above the vaulting, is 356 feet long 
and 37 wide; it is entirely covered with 
lead, weighing over 400,000 pounds. The 
interior is magnificent. The arches have 
double entrances, and are separated by two 
ranges of pillars, surrounded on both sides 
with long galleries embellished with col- 
umns. Behind the high altar, which is 
very magnificent, stands Couston’s cele- 
brated marble group, the Descent from the 
Cross. The group consists of four figures, 
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the mother, the Savior, and two angels. 
‘be expression given to the face of the 
Savior is peculiarly noble and touching. 
Some of the pictures in the interior of the 
choir are considered very fine. In the 
chapel of the Virgin there is a fine statue 
of the Mother of the Savior, by Raggi. 
In one of the chapels bebind the choir there 
is a fine monument, erected to Cardinal de 
Belloy, archbishop of Paris. There are 
a number of excellent works written on 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, any of which 
would well repay perusal. Michelet’s His- 
tory of France or Victor Hugo's Notre 
Dame are the best. On the southern side 
of Notre Dame stands the Fountain Notre 
Dame, erected on the site of the archbish- 
op’s palace, which was sacked by the pop- 
ulace in the Revolution of 1880. It was 
finished in 1845. The structure is in the 
Gothic style, and is 60 feet high; has two 
basins, the larger being 83 feet in diame- 
ter 


Church of Saint Roch.—This charch is 
considered as belonging to the richest par- 
ish in Paris, the worsbipers here being the 
most fashionable and wealthy. It was 
commenced in 1653, the corner-stone hav- 
ing been laid by Anne of Austria and her 
son, Louis XIV., but was not finished until 
a century later. The facade consists of 
two ranges of Corinthian and Doric col- 
umns, standing on a platform, which is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps. The columns 
are surrounded by a pediment and cross ; 
the platform, which extends the whole 
breadth of the church, 184 feet, has been 
the scene of many historical events of great 
importance. From here the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette was led to execution; 
here it was that Bonaparte leveled his can- 
non on the mob during the Directory ; here 
the stand was made by the people against 
the troops of Charles X. The doors of this 
church were forced open at different times 
by the populace, for the purpose of inter- 
ring the bodies of Miles. Chamerois, Du- 
chenois, and Rancourt in the body of the 
church. They belonged to the stage, and 
the clergy opposed their burial here; but 
the people insisted, broke down the doors, 
and carried their point. The interior archi- 
tecture of the church is entirely Doric ; its 
length is 400 feet, and is most profusely 
decorated ; is rich in sculpture and paint- 
ings. a) pictures most worthy of remark 
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are the Resurrection of Lazarus, by Vieri; 
The Savior driving the Money-changers 
Jrom the Temple ; his Blessing the Infants; 
his Delsvering the Keys to Saint Peter. 
There is a beautiful piece of sculpture, the 
Infant Jesus in the Manger ; also the Bap- 
tism of Christ. Standing in the fifth chap- 
el is a beautiful monument, erected to the 
Abbé de l’Epée by the deaf and dumb pn- 
pils of the institution which he founded. 
The singing here has always been supe- 
rior to that of any other church in Par- 
is. An elegant tribune was fitted up 
here for the use of the empress. Saint 
Roch is situated on the Rue St. Honoré, 
No. 290. 

The Madeleine, situated on the Boule. 
vard de la Madeleine. This magnificent 
edifice was commenced under the reign of 
Louis XV., in 1764. The breaking out of 
the Revolution of 1789 suspended the work. 
In the year 1809, Napoleon I. formed the 
project of transforming it into a temple of 
glory; but the other disastrous events of 
1818, ending with his abdication, interrupt- 
ed its progress. In 1815 Louis XVIII. or- 
dered it to be converted into a chapel in 
honor of Louis XVI. and his consort Merie 
Antoinette. The Revolution of July pre- 
vented this being carried into effect. Un- 
der the reign of Louis Philippe this proud 
specimen of modern architecture was com- 
pleted. The original designs were by Con- 
stant d’Ivry, but it was completed under 
the direction of MM. Huvé and Vignon. 
The building and columns stand on a plat 
form 328 feet long by 138 broad, and is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps extending the 
whole length of the facade. It is sur- 
rounded by 52 Corinthian columns, 49 feet 
high, and 54 diameter at the base. The en- 
tablature is enriched with elegant sculp- 
ture. The roof is entirely of iron and cop- 
per; in fact, there is no wood employed in 
the construction of the edifice. The doora 
are of bronze, and are the largest in the 
world, next to St. Peter’s at Rome. In 
the walls are niches containing statues of 
32 different subjects. The interior is hand- 
somely decorated with sculpture, gilt, and 
marble. The paintings have been execu- 
ted by artists of the greatest merit. The 
church is lighted by three cupolas, resting 
on arches supported by fluted Corinthian 
columns. Around the choir are numerous 
chapels, each of which contains a statue of 
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its patron saint. The high altar is beau- 
tifully sculptured by Marochetti. The 
principal group represents the Magdalen 
borne to Heaven on the wings of angels. 
The principal painting on the ceiling is by 
Zeigler, and represents the establishment 
and progress of Christianity since the death 
of the Savior. The Magdalen is borne 
before the throne of God, surrounded by a 
vast multitude of mortals who were instru- 
mental in propagating the Christian relig- 
ion, among which are Constantine, St. Lou- 
is, Peter the Hermit, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Godfrey de Bouillon, Dandolo, ‘‘ the 
blind old Doge of Venice,” Clotilde, queen 
of France, Joan of Arc, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Louis XIII., and Richelieu. The 
last group is Napoleon receiving the impe- 
Fial crown from Pope Pius VII. The whole 
cost of this magnificent structure was about 
€2,500,000. 


Proceeding eastward, along Boulevard 
de la Madeleine, we arrive at Rue de la 
Paiz, on the right, which runs from the 
Boulevard des Capucines to Place Ven- 
dome, The continuation of this street is 
Rue Castiglione, which brings you out on 
Ree Rivoli, opposite the garden of the Tuil- 
eries. On Rue de la Paix are situated the 
principal jewelry shops of Paris. 

Church of Notre Dame de Lorette.—This 
ehurch was commenced in 1823 and finish- 
ed in 1837. Mr. Lebas was its architect. 
If not the richest, it isthe most sumptuous- 
ly ornamented church in Paris; in fact, it 
more-resembles a museum than a place of 
worship. It is situated in an elegant and 
gy quarter of the city, and is mostly vis- 
ited by persons whose principal motive in 
going there seems to be the display of their 
attire. Its length is 204 feet by 96 wide. 
The portico consists of four Corinthian col- 
smns, supporting a pediment, over which 
are the figures of Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty. From the Rue Montmartre it much re- 
sembles a Roman temple. The spaces be- 

teen the windows of the interior are paint- 
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ed in fresco, illustrating the life of the Vir- 
gin. The high altar is supported by Co- 
rinthian columns, with bronze bases and 
capitals. The choir is fitted up in stalls, 
the dome of which is decorated with figures 
of the four Evangelists, by Delorme, and 
the wall by Heim and Drilling—the Pre- 
sentation tn the Temple, and Jesus in the 
Temple. Near the entrance is a beautiful 
bas-relief of the Virgin and infant Christ, 
adored by angels. Many strangers visit 
this church for the purpose of listening to 
the singing, which is remarkably good. 

Church of St. Eustache.—This is a bold 
and majestic edifice, but there is little uni- 
formity existing in its style of architec- 
ture, which is partly owing to the length 
of time elapsing between its commence- 
ment and completion (over 200 years). The 
interior of the church, which is of a cruci- 
form shape, is beautifully sculptured. The 
roof of the nave is supported by ten col- 
umns of more than 100 feet in height. 
The stained-glass windows produce a very 
good effect. There is a beautiful organ 
over the entrance, which cost some $14,000. 
The high altar is of pure white marble, and 
beautifully sculptured. There are a large 
number of very beautiful paintings in this 
church. 

Church of St. Germain 0 Auzerrois, in 
front of the colonnade of the old Louvre. 
founded on this spot by Childebert ; pil- 
laged and devastated by the Normans in 
886. During the residence of the royal 
family in the Louvre it was always consid- 
ered the royal parish church. King Robert 
rebuilt it in 998; it was again rebuilt by 
Charles VII. in 1427. During the Revolu- 
tion of 1831, while the funeral services 
were being performed in commemoration 
of the Duke de Berri, a tumult arose in the 
church, and it was completely devastated ; 
the mob was with great difficulty prevent- 
ed from tearing it down. The whole of 
the decorations of this church are grand 
and majestic, its works of art chaste and 
numerous. It was from the belfry of this 
church the fatal signal: was given for the 
commencement ofthe horrible massacre of 
St. Barthélemy. 

Church of St. Sulpice, in Place St. Sul- 
pice.—The corner-stone of this magnificent 
church was laid by Anne of Austria in tho 
year 1645, but it was not completed until 
the year 1745. The portico, oe is uni 
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versally admired, is composed of a double 
range of Doric columns 40 feet high. The 
entrances are approached by a flight of 
steps, intersected by double columns sup- 
porting a gallery and colonnade of the 
Ionic order. ‘Two towers surmount the 
edifice; the one 210 feet high, the other 
174, They are also of different formas, 
the Archbishop of Paris refusing to allow 
two towers of the same description on any 
but the metropolitan church. On the 
northern and highest tower is the telegraph 
corresponding with Strasburg, and on the 
southern is that for Italy. This splendid 
structure is 432 feet long, 174 broad, and 
95 high. The principal entrance is flank- 
ed with statues of Saints Peter and Paul. 
The interior decorations of St. Sulpice are 
in perfect keeping with its exterior beauty. 
The organ is most magnificently carved, 
and is considered the finest in Paris. It 
represents King David and fifteen other 
figures playing on musical instruments or 
bearing cornucopias. The church contains 
22 beautiful chapels, wherein are many 
fine paintings. The principal is the Lady 
Chapel behind the choir. It is incrusted 
with white marble, and decorated with 
most magnificent gilding and sculpture. 
The dome is painted in fresco, representing 
the Ascension, and the walls the Annunci- 
ation, Visitation, Birth, and Presentation. 
A meridian line possessing the twelve signs 
of the zodiac has been traced on the pave- 
ment of the transept. It is continued 
along an obelisk of white marble. Its ob- 
ject is to fix the spring equinox. In front 
of the church is the Fountain of St. Sulpice, 
erected by order of Napoleon I., around 
which a flower-market is held on Mondays 
and Thursdays. 

Church du Val de Grace and Hoépital Mil 
staire, in Rue St. Jacques.—This church 
was formerly a convent for nuns, which 
was founded by Anne of Austria in 1621. 
Having been married to Louis XIII. thirty- 
two vears without issue, she made a vow 
that if her desire to give an heir to the 
throne of France should be realized, she 
would build a church at Val de Grace. 
She afterward gave birth to Louis XIV. 
In 1645 the first stone of the church was 
laid with great pomp. In the court is the 
bronze statue of BaronLarrey, Napoleon I.’s 
surgeon-in-chief, to whom he left $20,000. 
Ho is ees leaning against a gun, 
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and in his right hand he holds the will of 
Napoleon, opened at the words, ‘‘/ leave 
100,000 fr. to Surgeon-in-Chief Larrey, the 
most virtuous man I know.’’ 'Vhe principal 
porch is ascended by a flight of sixteen 
steps, and is composed of eizht Corinthian 
columns. There are few churches in Par- 
is possessing so lofty a dome, or, in gener- 
al, so fine an appearance. The interior of 
the dome represents Paradise, and was 
painted by Mignard. The figures are over 
200 in number, and many of them seven- 
teen feet in height. It is considered the 
finest fresco in the world. A small con- 
fessional near the high altar was the one 
used by Mademoiselle de la Valliére pre- 
vious to her taking the vows. From win- 
dows in the passage adjoining may be seen 
the house she occupied at the time. The 
military attendant will show you the cas- 
ket where the hearts of the Bourbon fam- 
ily were formerly preserved. Anne of 
Austria, having bequeathed her heart to 
this church, was the origin of the custom. 
The remains of Queen Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I., king of England, were depos 
ited here. The church is adorned with 
frescoes and statues, the style of its dec- 
orations being purely Corinthian. Visit- 
ors are admitted every day. A small fee 
is expected by the military guide. 

Church of St. Etienne du Mont.—This is 
one of the oldest churches in Paris, built 
in the reign of Clovis. It has been en- 
larged several times. Its stained-glass 
windows are deserving of particular notice. 
It contains many valuable works of art. 
The festival of St. Geneviéve (who was 
originally buried here) takes place on the 
3d of January, and the ceremonies which 
are performed then and for eight days after- 
ward are very interesting. In 1857 the 
Archbishop of Paris was here assassinated 
by a priest in presence of an immense crowd. 
The murderer was condemned and execu- 
ted twenty-seven days after. Its pictures 
and ornaments are very valuable. It has 
lately been repaired at a cost of ¢400,000. 
Some of the greatest persons in France 
have been buried here ; among others, Ra- 
cine, Rollin, Lesueur, and Pascal. 

Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Place La- 
fayette.—This beautiful church is entirely 
modern: the foundation stone was laid in 
1824, and the whole structure completed 
in twenty years. The church is raised 
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aboot thirty feet above the level of the 
place, and is approached by two large 
flights of steps, flanked by elliptical car- 
riage-ways. The exterior forms a paral- 
lelogram 248 feet by 108, and the interior 
198 feet by 102. The portico is very beau- 
tiful, composed of double ranges of fluted 
Tonic columns, on each side of which rise 
two lofty square towers, connected with a 
balustrade, with statues of the four evan- 
gelists. A very fine view of Paris may 
be had from this spot. A beautiful gilt 
railing surrounds the principal front. The 
main door is of bronze, and represents in 
twelve niches the apostles accompanied by 
angels. The interior of the church is di- 
vided by four ranges of Ionic columns. 
There are eight different chapels in the 
side aisles. An arch sixty feet high, and 
richly sculptured, gives access to the choir, 
behind which is the Lady Chapel, contain- 
ing a beautiful stained-glass window rep- 
resenting the Virgin and Savior. Tho 
wooden furniture of the church is richly 
earved, particularly the altar-piece and 
stalls of the choir. The cupola of the 
eboir represents the Savior, with St. Vin- 
cent de Paul at his feet, surrounded by an- 
gels. The place in front of this church 
was the scene of a bloody conflict between 
the populace and soldiers in 1848. 

Church of Notre Dome des Victoires, or 
des Petits Peres, in Place des Petits Péres. 
—Founded in 1629 by Louis XIII. There 
are several very richly-sculptured chapels, 
in one of which is the monument of Lulli, 
the celebrated composer. There are a 
number of very fine paintings in the choir. 
The order of architecture is Ionic. Dur- 
in the Revolution of 1789 this church was 
used as an exchange. 

The Sainte Chapelle.—This splendid 
building was begun in 1245, under the 
reign of St. Louis. It is 189 feet: high; 
its length 118 feet, and breadth 55 feet. 
The roof is surmounted by a lofty spire, 
108 feet in height, richly gilt, and adorned 
at the base with statues of the twelve 
apostles, cast in zinc. The interior con- 
sists of a nave and semicircular choir, be- 
ing 108 feet long by 84 feet wide. It is 
most beautifully painted in blue and red 
diagonals, diamonds, etc., interspersed 
With fleurs de lys. In the nave is a small 
door leading to a chamber called the Ora- 
toire de Louis [X., from which this mon- 
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arch attended mass by a small window 
looking into the nave. This church con- 
tains the crown of thorns, and a piece of 
the true cross, bought of Baldwin, empe- 
ror of Constantinople, by St. Louis. Dur- 
ing the restoration of the church in 1842, 
a human heart was found under the altar 
inclosed in a coffer, which some antiqua- 
rians assert to be the heart of St. Louis. 

The A mer can Chapel, situated in the Rue 
de Berri, is built of stone, in the Gothic 
style. The interior is plain, but rich, and 
in excellent taste. The pulpit, choir, and 
pews are of solid oak, carved. The pews 
or sittings can be rented by the year, quar- 
ter, or month. The church is supported 
by pew-rents, contributions, and collec- 
tions from residents and strangers. Divine 
service every Sunday at 114A.M. There 
is also an American Episcopal church in 
the Rue Bayard. 


Palaces of the Tuileries and Louvre.—The 
palace of the Tuileries was set on fire (May 
28d, 1871) and almost entirely destroyed at 
the fall of the Commune. The following 
is a description of its appearance previous 
to that time: 

Napoleon I. conceived the design of con- 
necting the Tuileries with the old Louvre, 
leaving it to his nephew to consummate 
that noble work. In 1848 the Provisional 
Government signed a decree to commence 
operations ; but it was not until 1852 that 
the present emperor decreed five million 
dollars for the purpose. The name of 
Tuileries is derived from the fact that all 
the tiles (¢utles) used in Paris were form- 
erly manufactured on its site. The cele- 
brated personages who have inhabited this 
palace, and the political events that have 
occurred there, make it a most remarkable 
place, and one to which we should devote 
some little space. In 1564, that crue] and 
perfidious princess, Catharine de Medicis, 
purchased the ground and commenced the 
present palace. Philibert Delorme was 
the architect. It was much improved 
under Louis XIII. and XIV. Here, in 
1572, the wicked founder of this palace 
gave a féte. A few days hefore the mas. 
sacre of St. Barthélemy there was an alle- 
gorical representation, in which all the 
nobility, Catholics and Protestants, were 
actors. During the performance, the King 
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of Navarre and other Huguenots were pre- 
vented by Charles IX. and his brothers 
from entering Paradise ; they were pushed 
into hell, and kept there some time. This 
was very significant, for four days after 
the horrible massacre took place, the whole 
having been arranged before the fete; and 
there, amid the charms of music and 
dancing, 100,000 souls were sent unpre- 
pared to meet their Maker. It is horrible 
to think that a woman could imagine and 
coolly prepare a ballet on the massacre, 
arranged beforehand, of part of the nation 
over which sbe reigned. Louis XIV. re- 
sided here until the completion of Ver- 
sailles. It was then occupied by families 
of persons attached to the court until the 
return of Louis XIV. This palace is a 
landmark on every page of the revolutions 
of Paris. In June, 1792, the mob en- 
tered it; in August of the same year the 
Swiss Guard were murdered in it. It 
was the official residence of the First Con- 
sul; also of the imperial court. After the 
Restoration, King Charles X. and the roy- 
al family resided there. The mob entered 
it again in 1830, and drove out the king. 
It was the residence of Louis Philippe 
until the Revolution of 1848, when a party 
of rioters, in company with some loose 
girls, occupied the apartments for ten 
days. They turned the king’s and queen's 
bedrooms into dining-rooms. Every thing 
they could lay their hands on they made 
subservient to their will, celebrating their 
orgies night and day in the most magnifi- 
eent apartments of the palace. In 1849 
it was occupied as a gallery for the exhi- 
bition of paintings. Under the Empire 
it was the city residence of the imperial 
family. The facade facing the garden of 
the Tuileries was about 1000 feet in length, 
running from Rue Rivoli to the Seine. 
The style of architecture is mixed. The 
first or lower floor columns are lonic, the 
second Corinthian, the third Composite. 
At the extreme of this facade stood two 
lofty pavilions, with remarkably high roofs 
and chimneys. The one on Rue de Rivoli 
called Partllon Marem, the one toward 
the Seine Pavillon de Flore. Napoleon I. 
conceived the idea of uniting the palace 
of the Tuileries with that of the Louvre, 
which stood parallel with it at over one 
quarter of a mile distant; but political 
events sory hea which prevented his car- 
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rying oot his designs. It was left for 
Napoleon III. to finish this stupendous 
undertaking, and we see in what a re- 
markably short space of time this colos- 
sal work was completed. From the court 
bebind the palace of the Tuileries we 
enter into the Place du Carrousel. It 
was here that Louis XIV. gave that 
splendid tournament in 1612, which was 
attended by guests from all parts of the 
civilized world. It was here also that 
Napoleon reviewed that magnificent but 
ill-fated army previous to their departure 
on the Russian campaign. There are four 
principal issues from this place, two on 
Rue de Rivoli and two on the Quai du Lou- 
vre. This place is separated from the 
court by an elegant railing, with threo en- 
trances; two are adorned with statues. 
Before the central one is the 7yr: 

Arch erected by Napoleon I. in 1806 at a 
cost of nearly $300,000. During the first 
empire it was crowned by four antique 
horses from the Piazza St. Mark at Venice. 
They were restored by the Allies in 1815; 
and in 1828 the present chariot with four 
horses was executed by Bosio. Jnterior 
of the Tuileries was open to visitors, in 
the absence of the court, by permission 
from the adjutant-general of the palace. 
The following is the usual style of the let- 
ter to be written for permission to visit 


public palaces : 


Monsrzevur Le Ministre (or M. le Di- 
recteur, according to the functions of the 
party addressed),—J’ose vous demander la 
faveur de m'accorder un permis pour vis- 
iter, moi et ma famille (insert the names 
of the places). J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Mon- 
sieur, votre trés humble serviteur (sign 
name and address). 


If the writer does not receive an an- 
swer to this message within two or three 
days, he will do well to call at the proper 
office, or apply at the office of the hotel. 
The southern wing of the Tuileries was 
fitted up for the Empress Eugénie. These 
apartments were formerly occupied by 
Louis Philippe, Madame Adelaide, and the 
Prince and Princess de Joinville. The 
northern wing and Pavillon Marsan were 
occupied by the Duke and Duchess de Ne- 
mours, Duke and Duchess Montpensiér, 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, and Count de Paria, 
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and their attendants. The apartments of 
the empress, entered by the Pavillon de 
Flore, could not be visited by strangers, 
and the state apartments, as we before said, 
only in the absence of the emperor. The 
entrance to these apartments was up the 
Escalier de la Chapelle, which gave access 
tothe antechamber. ‘The antique ceiling 
of this apartment formerly decorated the 
sleeping-apartment of La Reine Blanche, 
and was brought from Vincennes. To 
the left of this apartment was the theatre, 
used as 8 supper-room on ball-nights, ca- 
pable of accommodating 800 persons. Op- 
posite this, on the ground floor, was the 
state chapel. Next in order stood the 
Salle de la Paix. This magnificent hall 
was used as a ball-room. Over the man- 
tel-piece was a eplendid equestrian portrait 
of the emperor, by Miller. In the hall 
was the silver statue of Peace, presented 
to Napoleon I. by the city of Paris after 
the treaty of Amiens. Next came the 
Salle des Maréchauz, the finest of the suite. 
This was also used as a ball-room on state 
occasions. The walls were gold and white 
—the furniture green silk, damask, and 
gold. The names of the great battles of 
Napoleon I. were inscribed over the gal- 
lery, and the busts of all his distinguished 
generals, and portraits of many of them, 
adorned the walls. The next apartment 
was the Salle Blanche, or card-room; the 
Salm d’ Apollon, and then the Salle du 
Tréne. The hangings were of dark red 
welvet, embroidered with gold; the car- 
pet, of Gobelins manufacture, cost nearly 
00,000; the throne stood opposite the 
windows, over which was a canopy of red 
velvet, embroidered with bees in gold. 
Next was the Salon Louis XIV., which 
contained the following pictures: Louis 
XX IV. presenting his grandson, Philip V., 
to the grandees of Spain; his full-length 
portrait in his seventieth year; and also 
his portrait as a child, together with that 
of Anne of Austria and the Duke of Or- 
jeans. Next to this was the Gallery de 
Daseer, or dining-room on state occasions. 
Be hind these were the private apartments 
of the emperor, but these were not shown. 


"T he Old Louvre, which has recently been 
compected with the Tuileries by the New 
owve7e, is considered, in an architectural 
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point of view, to be unequaled, especially 
the eastern front, by any building in the 
city. Its famous colonnade, known as the 
Colonnade du Louvre, is considered one of 
the chefs-d’muvre of the age of Louis 
XIV., under whom it was erected. It is 
composed of 28 double Corinthian columns. 
The facade is 525 feet in length. The 
magnificent gateway in the centre pro- 
duces a grand effect. The gates are of 
bronze, and were made by the order of 
Napoleon. On the site of the present pal- 
ace formerly stood the hunting-seat of 
Dagobert. Under Philip Augustus there 
stood on the same spot a castle to defend 
the river, in the centre of which rose the 
famous Tower of the Louvre, which was used 
as a state prison, and several persons of 
rank were confined there under Charles 
VII. and Louis XI. Francis I. commenced 
the present buildings. It was from the 
southern window of the eastern front that 
Charles IX. fired on the victims of St. Bar- 
thélemy. Louis XIV. having been divert- 
ed from the Louvre to the building of 
Versailles, it remained unfinished until 
1805, when Napoleon had it completed. 
The design of the palace is a perfect square, 
being over 500 feet on each side. Its court 
is one of the most beautifully decorated in 
Europe. The order of the four facades is 
principally Corinthian or Composite. It is 
brilliantly lighted at night with 24 bronze 
gas-lamps. This palace has been inhabited 
by many persons of great historic celebri- 
ty, among whom were Henry III., Henry 
IV., Louis XITI., Louis X1V., Charles IX., 
and Henrietta, widow of Charles I., of En- 
gland. Part of the New Louvre is occupied 
as offices by the Counsel of State. Here 
is also the library of the Louvre, contain- 
ing some 90,000 volumes. This was for- 
merly the private library of Louis Philippe. 
Some idea of the extent of the palace may 
be had when we inform our readers that it 
covers over sixty acres of ground. 


Palais d: 0 Elysée.— This palace was 
erected in 1718 for Count d’Evreux, aft- 
er which it was purchased by Madame 
Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV. Its 
southern front faces the Champs Elysées, 
opposite the Palais de Industrie. After 
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passing through several hands it was pur- | 
chased by the government, and became a 
favorite residence of Napoleon I. During | 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies it was 
inhabited by the Duke of Wellington and 
the Emperor of Russia. Napoleon again oc- 
cupied it after his return from Elba, during 
his short second reign of one hundred days. 
It afterward came into the possession of 
the Duke de Berri, then of the Duke de 
Bordeaux. It was the residence of Napo- 
leon III. while President of the Republic. 
The principal apartment in this palace is 
the Salle des Souverains. It was here Na- 
poleon signed his abdication, and here also 
her majesty Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert partook of an elegant collation in 
1855. Some of the finest portraits in Par- 
is adorn the walls of this saloon, among 
which are Frederick William IV. of Prus- 
sia, Victor Emanuel II., Queen Victoria, 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Medjid, Isa- 
bella IT. of Spain, Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria, and Ferdinand II. of Naples. Next 
to this is the favorite bedroom of the Em- 
peror Napoleon J. It now contains two 
full-length portraits of Napoleon III. and 
the Empress Eugénie. After passing 
through the Salle des Quatre Saisons and 
the library, you are ushered into the apart- 
ment fitted up by Madame Murat for the 
reception of her husband after one of his 
campaigns, where in every battle fought 
he was victorious. It is fitted up as a 
tent, the ornaments being all of a warlike 
character. The Empress Marie Louise 
also occupied thisroom. The famous Ibra- 
him Pacha, viceroy of Egypt, was lodged 
here in 1846. Taken altogether, this pal- 
ace is one of great historical interest. A 
fee af one or two francs is expected. 
Palais Royal.—This is the most fre- 
quented of all the public edifices in Paris. 
It was erected by Cardinal Richelieu be- 
tween the years 1620 and 1686, and was 
then called the Palats Cardinal. Riche- 
licu presented it to Louis XIII., who, when 
he occupied it, changed its name to Palais 
Royal. On the death of Louis XIII., Anne 
of Austria, regent for the young king, 
removed to it. In 1692, Louis XIV. gave 
it to his nephew, Duke of Orleans, as part 
of his marriage portion, on the occasion 
of his union with Mlle. de Blois. It had 
a theatre capable of holding 3000 specta- 
tors. Here the cardinal took great pride 
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in having his own productions performed. 
Louis XIV. was brought up in the palace, 
and so much was his education neglected 
that he hardly knew how to read and write 
at an advanced age. In 1781 the debts of 
its owner were so enormous that the build- 
ings were turned into shops to augment 
his revenue. After the death of the Duke 
of Orleans in 1793, it was confiscated 
to the nation, and was then called the 
Palais du Tribunat. Under the Empire it 
resumed its original name, and the Prince 
Lucien resided here. In 1848 it was com- 
pletely devastated by the mob; but in 
1858 it underwent a complete repair pre- 
paratory to being occupied by Prince Napo- 
leon and the Princess Clotilde. Visitors 
are not allowed to enter the private apart- 
ments. The garden of the palace is 700 
feet long by 800 wide; has a beautiful 
fountain in the centre, and is planted with 
rows of lime-trees, and contains many very 
fine statues. It is the resort at all hours 
of politicians of all sorts and ranks, who 
congregate here for the purpose of com- 
paring notes and reading the daily jour- 
nals, which are hired here for one sou each. 
There is an arcade extending round the 
garden, under which arc the most elegant 
shops in Paris, mostly occupied by watch- 
makers and jewelers. At the north end 
some of the tinest cafés in the city are sit- 
uated, such as Véry's and Véfour'’s. The 
best time to see this palace is in the even- 
ing, when the gardens and shops are brill- 
iantly illuminated, and are filled with pol- 
iticians and idlers. In some of the res- 
taurants on the second floor dinners are 
served at two francs and upward. The 
southern front of the Palais Royal is on 
the Place du Palais Royal, which is bound- 
ed by the Hétel du Louvre on the east, and 
the new Palace of the Louvre on the south. 
This portion of the building was set on 
fire and almost entirely destroyed by the 
Communists (May 24, 1871) at the en- 
trance of the troops into Paris. 

Palais du Luxembourg, directly south of 
the Louvre, on the other side of the Seine. 
Crossing the Pont des Arts, and up the Rac 
de Seine, we come to the Palace of the Lux- 
embourg, built by Maria de Medicis. In 
the year 1612 she bequeathed it to her sec- 
ond son, the Duke of Orleans; it was then 
called Palais d’Orleans. It afterward pase. 
ed through the hands of Duchess of Mont- 
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pensier, Duchess of Guise and Alencon, Lou- 
is XIV., then Duchess of Brunswick, then 
Madame d'Orleans, queen dowager of Spain, 
then Count of Provence, afterward king 
Louis XVIII., who occupied it up to 1791. 
In 1795 the sittings of the Directory were 
held here ; it was afterward occupied by the 
Consul and Senate. In 1848 Louis Blanc 
resided and held his socialist meetings here. 
The palace forms a regular square. Inthe 
centre of the facade Rue de Tournon is a 
besatiful pavilion surmounted by a cupola 
and ornamented with statues. The front 
facing the garden presents three main build- 
ings connected by two galleries, one of which 
is now decorated with the pictures of the 
frst living artists. The Salle du Sénat, 
where the former Senate held its sittings 
isa semicircular hall of 90 feet in diameter ; 
the seats gradually rise from the floor to- 
ward the wall. The ceiling is beautifully 
decorated with allegorical pictures of Pa- 
triotism, Wisdom, Justice, and Law. The 
Salle du Trone is a gorgeous saloon, magnifi- 
cently sculptured and gilded. On a plat- 
form situated at the centre of the wall to 
the right stands the throne, ascended by 
four steps, covered with a canopy, and rich- 
ly gilded. The principal pictures in this 
hall are by Hesse: Napoleon I. at the In- 
valides, Napoleon I. inspecting the forty 
’ Flags taken at Austerlitz. On the other 
side, the return of the Pope to Rome in 
1349, Napoleon [II. visiting the New Lou- 
vre, the Distribution of the Eagles in the 
Champ de Mars in 1852. 

Adjoining the Salle du Trone is the Cadb- 
inet de ! Empereur, which contains two or 
three modern paintings: The 
marriage of Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Engenie, Napoleon I. signing the Peace of 
Campo Formio, Napoleon III. returning 
from St.Cloud. The library of the palace 
is very complete, and contains over 40,000 
Volumes; it is not open to the public, but 
a stranger may obtain admission by produ- 
cng his passport. In the bedchamber of 
Maria de Medicis, which is splendidly fur- 
nshed, there are some fine works of art by 
Rabens, Poussin, and Philippe de Cham- 
pagne. The chapel is small, but richly 
Rilded, and contains some very good paint- 
ings. Back of the altar, in a very conspic- 
nous place, is a painting by one of our coun- 
tymen, M. Simon White: the subject is 
the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
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The Gallery of Modern Art, which is en- 
tered at the southeastern pavilion in the 
court, was founded by order of Maria de 
Medicis, and formerly contained the 24 pic- 
tures by Rubens now in the Louvre, which 
allegorically represented the history of that 
queen. It now contains the finest works 
of living artists. It is unnecessary to give 
the name of any leading work of art in 
these rooms, as it is liable at any moment 
to be removed to the Louvre. As none 
but pictures of deceased artists are admit- 
ted there, and those of living artists here, 
they are liable to a removal to the Louvre 
ten years after the death of an artist. The 
gallery is open every day, except Monday, 
from 10 to 4, and excellent catalogues are 
sold on the spot. It will be necessary to 
take your passport with you. 


The Palace of the Legislative Body, for- 
merly the Palace Bourbon, stands on the 
other side of the Seine. This palace was 
erected in 1722 by Louise, duchess dowager 
of Bourbon; it subsequently became the 
property of the Prince of Condé, who en- 
larged it at an expense of $4,000,000. In 
1795 it was selected for the meetings of the 
Council of ‘‘ Five Hundred.” During the 
first empire it was occupied by the Corps 
Legislatif. After the Restoration, it was 
again taken possession of by the Prince of 
Condé, and the part that had been occupied 
by the Corps Legislatif was appropriated 
to the use of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
1848 the National Assembly took posses- 
sion of it. The principal entrance, which 
is very elegant, is on Rue de I’ Université ; 
its lofty gateway is placed in the centre of 
a Corinthian colonnade, terminating with 
two fine pavilions. The palace has several 
courts, surrounded by handsome buildings, 
where reside the different officials of the 
Legislative Body. The facade, built in 
1804, is remarkable for its majestic portico, 
ornamented with twelve Corinthian cok 
umns resting on a broad flight of thirty 
steps. The pediment is adorned with a 
large number of allegorical figures. At 
the foot of the steps are colossal statues of 
Prudence and Justice. The visitor is in- 
troduced into the interior by a side door 
at the west end of the portico. 

After having passed through several 
rooms ornamented by statues and paint- 
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ings, we enter the Legislative Hall. It is 
semicircular, like the Hall of Representa- 
tives at Washington, except that there is 
no lobby behind the speaker’s chair, which 
is situated in the centre of the semicircle. 
The seats rise rapidly in amphitheatre form 
to the back range, which rests against the 
wall at an elevation of ten feet. It is 
adorned with a colonnade and tribunes for 
the Corps Diplomatique and public. There 
are also tribunes erected for private use. 
February 24, 1848, while Louis Philippe 
was hastening toward St. Cloud, the 
Duchess of Orleans appeared in this hall 
with her two sons, the Count de Paris 
and Duke de Chartres, having traversed 
from the Tuileries on foot, and, taking a 
seat in an arm-chair, with her sons on ei- 
ther side, demanded through M. Dupin 
that her eldest son, the Count de Paris, be 
proclaimed King of the French under her 
own regency. M. Lamartine opposed it, 
wishing the discussion to be carried on 
without the presence of any of the mem- 
bers of the royal family. The tumult out- 
side was now immense, and the duchess, 
with the Duchess of Montpensier and Ne- 
mours, tried to escape, but it was impossi- 
ble. The duchess now attempted to speak, 
but was silenced by a crowd of armed men 
who now rushed in. During the melée, 
she and the princess made their escape to 
the Hotel des Invalides, and next morning 
left Paris. The library of the palace con- 
tains 65,000 volumes ; to obtain permission, 
apply to the secretary of the president. 
For those who wish to hear the debates, a 
pass will be given on application to your 
embassador. The deposition of the late 
imperial dynasty was voted by the Repub- 
licans September 4, 1870. 

Palais de U Industrie, commenced in 1852, 
and completed in 1855; it was inaugurated 
May 15, 1855, by the opening of the Exhi- 
bition of Industry for all nations, and, dur- 
ing the 198 days it was open, over 22,000 
persons entered it daily. It has been pur- 
chased by the government from the com- 
pany who erected it, and is now used for 
agricultural shows, and the exhibition of 
the works of living artists. On either side 
of the eastern entrance stand two beautiful 
equestrian statues. The grounds around 
the palace are beautifully decorated with 
fountains, flower-beds, and grass-plots. 
The oe is entirely constructed of 
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stone and iron, with a glass roof. Its length 
is nearly 700 feet, and width 170. The 
whole design of the interior is very simple. 

Palais du Quai d’Orsay.--This magnifi- 
cent edifice was begun during the reign of 
Napoleon I., but was not completed until 
the time of Louis Philippe. It was set on 
fire and destroyed at the fall of the Com- 
mune (May 24, 1871). The front, facing 
the Rue de Lille, contained the chief en- 
trances of the Conseil d’Etat and the 
Cour des Comptes. The loss of the Salle 
des Pas Perdus, a large square apartment, 
in which four Doric columns, with spiral 
flutes, supported a gallery opening into a 
vestibule in the upper story, and the de- 
struction of several valuable paintings, are 
much to be deplored. 


Palais dz la Légion d’ Honneur was built 
in 1786, by the architect Rousseau, for the 
Prince of Salm, but was bought by the gov- 
ernment in 1830. The entrance is in the 
form of a triumphal arch of Ionic order, 
flanked by a colonnade of the same kind. 
The front is decorated with six Corinthian 
columns, forming a portico, on which is an 
inscription, Honneur et Patrie. This pal- 
ace, destroyed during the Commune, has 
been rebuilt by subscriptions from mem- 
bers of the Order of the Legion of Honor. 


Hotel des A ffuires Etrangéres, begun in 
1845 by M. Guizot, fronting on the Quai 


d’Orsay. The facade is of the Doric and 
Ionic orders. The whole front is profase- 
ly sculptured. The offices of the ministry 
are on Rue de l’Université. Its whole cost 
was $1,000,000. 


Palais de U Inststut.—This building was 
constructed by the architects Lambert and 
Dorbay from the designs of Levan, accord- 
ing to the will of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
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was finished in 1662. It contains two dis- 
tinct establishments, the Bibliothague Maz- 
arineand the Institut de France. The pres- 
ent library contains 120,000 printed vol- 
umes and 50,000 manuscripts. The library 
consists of an octagonal room with a large 
gallery turning at right angles, 136 feet by 
24, and a third room, 54 feet by 24. The 
principal room, in which the students are 
accommodated, was the site of the famous 
Tour de Nesle. The room contains sever- 
al basts in marble and in bronze, among 
others those of Mazarin and Racine ; here 
also is an inkstand of the great Condé. 


The Institut.—The western pavilion leads 
to the grand hall, which is fitted up with 
benches forming a semicircle, in front of 
which are placed the seats and bureaux of 
the president, secretaries, etc. In this hall 
are marble statues of Bossuet, Descartes, 
Fénclon, and Tully. The Bibliotheque de 
CInsitat contains about 60,000 volumes, 
among which are many valuable Oriental 
works. In the library is the celebrated 
marble statue of Voltaire by Pigalle. The 
Salle des Séances is adorned by statues of 
Racine, Corneille, Moliére, Lafontaine, Pu- 
get, and Poussin. Along the walls there 
are benches for the public, those in the cen- 
tre being reserved for reporters. To ob- 
tain tickets of admission to the annual meet- 
ings, the application should be made at 

one month beforehand. 

Hotel de Ville.—Burned during the Com- 
mane; to be rebuilt. It was erected for 
the accommodation of the municipality 
of Paris at a cost of over €3,000,000. It 
was commenced in 1538, and completed in 
1605. The Hotel de Ville possesses great 
interest on account of the numerous histor- 
ieal events of which it has been the theatre. 
Here was to be seen the window from which 
Lafayette presented Louis Philippe to the 
people ; the room, also, in which Louis XVI. 
spoke to the populace crowned with the cap 
of liberty; the room where Robespierre 
held his council ; also the one in which he 
atiempted to commit suicide. One of the 
three courts that comprised this edifice was 
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approached by a broad flight of steps. On 
these steps M. de Lamartine, in the most 
courageous and heroic manner, declared to 
the infuriated mob that, as long as he lived, 
the red flag should not be the flag of France. 
The edifice was surmounted by a belfry, in 
which the town clock was placed. It was 
lighted at night. The Salle du Tréne and 
state apartments were very magnificent. 
The Grund Galerie des Fétes, situated in the 
eastern wing, where all the city fétes are 
givon, was beautiful beyond description. 
Communicating with this saloon was a 
gallery, whence guests could witness the 
magic scene below. It was in this room 
the ball was given in honor of the visit of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in 1855; 
also to Victor Emmanuel in 1855, and to 
the Grand-Duke Constantine in1857. Over 
7000 persons have been admitted to a city 
ball, the circuit of rooms thrown open to 
the public being over halfa mile. In ad- 
dition to the state apartments, there were 
nearly 600 rooms in the hotel occupied by 
officers and clerks. Immediately under- 
neath the Galerie des Fétes was situated 
the Salle St. Jean, used for civic purposes 
and public meetings. The destruction of 
this beautiful edifice, whose history was 
that of the French nation, has been sin- 
cerely deplored, and the building will be 
reconstructed as soon as possible. 


The Banque de France, in the Rue de la 
Vrillitre, was founded in 1803, and since 
the year 1848 it is the only bank allowed 
to issue notes. The capital of the bank is 
182,500,000 fr. The building was formerly 
the hotel of the Duke de la Vrilliére, but 
during the Revolution it was occupied by 
the descendants of the Count de Toulouse, 
one of whom was the Princesse de Lam- 
balle. Many of the original paintings and 
decorations remain in the rooms. The 
vaults are of enormous extent, and on any 
alarm of fire or robbery they can instant- 
ly be flooded. 

La Bourse, or the Exchange.—This su- 
perb structure, which is built in the same 
style as the Madeleine, was erected on the 
site of the Couvent des Filles St. Thomas, 
Rue Vivienne. It wascommenced in 1808, 
and finished in 1826. Its length is 212 
feet by 126; the principal facade is ap- 
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proached by a flight of steps, which extend 
the whole length of the western front. 
The building is surrounded by 66 Corinth- 
ian columns, supporting an entablature and 
attic. There are four statues placed at the 
corners of the edifice, representing Com- 
merce, Industry, Agriculture, and Naviga- 
tion. The hall, called the Salle de Bourse, 
is 116 feet long by 76 broad: here the mer- 
chants and stock-brokers meet from 12 to3 
o'clock to negotiate the sale of stocks, and 
from 3 to 54 P.M. for other business. The 
floor of this hall is capable of holding 2000 
people. Travelers should never fail to visit 
the Bourse ; during business hours the ex- 
citement, noise, tumult, and confusion are 
beyond description. Ladies are not now 
admitted except by permission of the Com- 
missaire de la Bourse. The entrance fee 
wae formerly one franc. It was found 
that the mode of selling stock excited such 
a passion for gambling in the minds of the 
people, that it was deemed prudent to refuse 
them admittance during business hours. 
Mint, or Hitel des Monnaies, situated on 
the Quai de Conti.—This superb building, 
constructed between the years 1771 and 
1775, on the site of the Hotel Conti, is one 
of the most remarkable structures in the 
capital. The principal front is 350 feet in 
length and 80 in height. It has three sto- 
ries. On the ground floor are five arcades, 
supporting six [onic columns crowned with 
an entablature, and ornamented with six 
statues of Peace, Abundance, Trade, Pow- 
er, Prudence, and Law. The vestibule is 
adorned with fluted Doric columns. On 
the right is the magnificent staircase, like- 
wise adorned with Doric columns. Ascend- 
ing the staircase, we enter an antechamber 
which contains the coining machine in- 
vented by Thouvelin, from which we pass 
into the splendid saloon entitled Musée 
Monétaire, possessing the most complete 
collection of medals since the reign of 
Francis I. : medals of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Louis XII., Henry VIII., Cardinal Riche- 
licu; medal commemorating the taking of 
Sebastopol; Queen Victoria's visit to Par- 
is; visit of the French National Guard 
to London in 1848; the proclamation of 
the Empire; the marriage of Napoleon 
IlI.; medals of Victor Emmanuel, Kos- 
suth, Queen Isabella of Spain, and numer- 
ous others of equal notoriety. In the Salle 
Napoléon are all medals struck under the 
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Consulate and Empire. Here also we per- 
ceive a medal in bronze, from the mask 
taken at St. Helena of Napoleon I. twen- 
ty hours after his death; also his bust, in 
marble, by Canova. By a law of France, 
every jeweler is obliged to have his silver 
and gold stamped and assayed in this.office 
before offering it for sale. The laboratory 
of the hotel, where the operation of coining 
for the whole of France takes place, is well 
worth a visit. All the machinery of the 
establishment is worked by two steam-en- 
gines of 32 horse-power. There are eleven 
different machines: two for small coin, 
two for two-franc pieces, six for five-franc 
pieces, and one for gold. When they are all 
in operation they produce about $300,000 
per day. The operation of coining silver 
may be witnessed by the visitor, but not 
the coining of gold, on account of the par- 
ticles which are continually dropping on 
the floor; they are all swept up and refined 
again. To visit the laboratory, apply in 
writing to M. le President de la Commis- 
saire des Monnaies; but the museum is 
open to visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
from 12 to 3, without a ticket. 
Manufacture Nationale des Gobelins et de 
la Savonnerie.—This factory, founded by 
Jean Gobelin in 1450, was for a long time 
a private establishment, but in 1662 it pass- 
ed into the hands of the government. The 
carpets made here are unrivaled for the 
fineness and strength of their texture and 
brilliancy of the colors. Its productions 
are destined chiefly for palaces of the state 
and presents to foreign governments. 
Many of them cost as much as @30,000, 
and require over ten years of time to man- 
ufacture. There was one made for the pal- 
ace of the Louvre 1300 fect in length. The 
closeness with which the workmen rival 
the painter's art is truly wonderful. Three 
large rooms are open for the exhibition of 
beautiful specimens of the work executed 
in the last 200 years. There are 6 work- 
shops containing 25looms. Itis absolutely 
necessary to bring your passport to secure 
admittance, The shops and exhibition 
rooms are open from 2 to 4 on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. A portion of the building 
was destroyed during the Commune, May, 
1871. Another state carpet manufactory 
was transferred to the Gobelins in 1826, 
called La Savonnerie, from having been 
formerly carried on in an old soap factory. 
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Imprimerie Nationale, or the Government 
Printing Office.—In the year 1552 Francis 
I. established a royal press in the Louvre, 
which, after several changes, was finally 
transferred, in the year 1809, to the build- 
ing it now occupies. This hotel was the 
property of the notorious Cardinal de Ko- 
han, whose intrigues cast so much odium 
on the unhappy Marie Antoinette. This 
is one of the most complete establishments 
in Europe. There are about 1000 persons 
employed here, among whom 800 are wom- 
en, and every thing, from the casting of 
the type to the binding, is done in this es- 
tablishment. In 1830 many of the steam 
presses were broken by the mob, but ten 
still remain, and about 350,000 sheets are 
thrown off daily. The printing of the ace 
of clabs, of the kings, queens, and knaves 
of cards, is a government monopoly in 
France, and about 12,000 sets are printed 
every day. When Pius VII. visited this es- 
tablishment, the Lord’s Prayer was printed 
in 150 different languages during his visit, 
and he was presented with it all bound be- 
fore his return tothe carriage. This build- 
ing may be seen on Thursdays, at 2 P.M. 
precisely, with a ticket, which must be ap- 
plied for by a letter addressed to M. le Di- 
rectear de ‘Imprimerie Nationale. 

La Manufacture de Porcelaine de Sevres. 
—Sevres, two leagues west of Paris, is pret- 
tily situated on the Seine, and is one of the 
most ancient villages near the metropolis. 
It ia celebrated for its magnificent Purce- 
laa Manufactory, belonging tothe govern- 
ment, which will soon be transferred to 
the Park of St. Cloud. Louis XV. bought 
this establishmert in 1759, at the solicita- 
tion of Madame de Pompadonr, and since 
then it has belonged to the state. The es- 
tablishment consists of the show-rooms or 
magastas, the museum, and the laborato- 
tes or ateliers; these last, however, are 
not shown without special leave, which 
mast be obtained by a letter to the direc- 
teor. 

Manv facture des Tabacs.—The manufac- 
ture of tobacco, in any form, is a govern- 
ment monopoly in France. There are 
about 10 different manufactories through- 
oat the kingdom, but the one in Paris 
works up one third of the tobacco bought 
by the government from the tobacco-grow- 
ers. All tobacco imported must also be 
sold to the government. There are about 
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1900 persons employed here, of whom 1500 
are women, 400 men and boys. The wom- 
en are chiefly employed in cigar-making. 
The whole process may be seen, from the 
stripping of the leaves to the final produc- 
tion. 

Hotel des Postes, or General Post-office, 
in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, was 
built by the Duke d’Epernon, and bore the 
name of Armenonville until 1757, when it 
was purchased by the government ior the 
General Post-office. 

Entrepa des Glaces, in the Rue St. Den- 
is, 212, isa large plate-glass warehouse, be- 
longing to two companies, that of Mon- 
termé and of Quirin andCirey. The look- 
ing-glasses are cast at St. Gobain and at 
Cirey, near La Fére, polished at Chauny, 
and silvered at this dépot. The process of 
silvering may be seen any day from 9 to 
12 by application to the porter, who will 
expect a small fee. 

The Panthéon ia situated on Place du 
Panthéon, Rue St. Jacques. This church 
was erected on the site of the Abbey of 
Ste. Geneviéve. It is built in the form of 
a Greek cross, with a lofty dome. The 
portico is modeled after the Pantheon at 
Rome ; it is approached by a flight of 11 
steps, and sustained by 6 fluted Corinthian 
columns, 60 feet high by 6 in diameter; on 
the pavement there is a composition in re- 
lief by David, representing France dispen- 
sing honors to her great men, who have 
honored and illustrated her by their tal- 
ents, virtue, and courage. At the feet of 
France are seated History and Liberty, re- 
cording their names, and wearing crowns 
to reward them. The dimensions of the 
building are, length, 302 feet ; breadth, 255 
feet; height from the pavement to the top 
of the dome, 270 feet. ‘The interior con- 
sists of four naves, surmounted by the 
dome, and separated by a range of 130 
fluted Corinthian columns. The ceilings, 
which are richly sculptured, are 80 feet 
from the pavement; the dome is splendid- 
ly painted by Gros, for which he received 
$20,000, and was knighted by Charles X. 
on his first visit to the church. The nave 
and transepts are decorated with copies of 
the frescoes of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael in the Vatican at Rome. Many per- 
sons of great celebrity have been buried 
here, among others Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Marshal Lannes, the Duke de Montebello, 
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Mirabeau, and Marat: the last two were 
depantheonized by order of the national 
government, arid the body of Marat was 
thrown into a common sewer in the Rue 
Montmartre. This building has cost the 
government over $6,000,000 since it was 
founded. Open every day; a fee of a 
franc is expected from a party. 

Hotel Pompéien, the former Mansion of 
Prince Napoleon, now in the possession of 
Count Palffy, a Hungarian nobleman. The 
mansion is built in the style of Diomede’s 
house at Pompeii, as described by Bulwer 
in his ‘“‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” and in 
keeping with the paintings and furniture 
of the houses of that ill-fated city, which 
have been and are daily being discovered 
at Pompeii. On the right and on the left 
of the entrance stand the bronze statues of 
Minerva and Achilles. On the pavement 
in front of the entrance a dog is represent- 
ed in mosaic, with the words ‘‘ Cave ca- 
nem” (beware of the dog); on entering, 
the word “Salve” (Hail! Welcome !). 
The walls of the vestibule are beautifully 
frescoed. The Seasons, the heathen god- 
desses Panthea and Hygeia, flower-beds, 
birds, and animals, are all admirably rep- 
resented, being copied from the antique 
paintings of Pompeii. We now enter the 
inner court, or atrium of the ancients. In 
the centre of the court is a basin of white 
marble, in which all kinds of pretty fish 
are floating around. The bottom of the ba- 
sin is paved with marble, inlaid with white, 
yellow, and green. On the right is the 
drawing-room, splendidly decorated in-im- 
itation of rosso antico. The adjoining 
dressing-room is hung with yellow velours 
and the bedroom with blue. On the left 
of the court is the library, gymnasium, 
and smoking-room. There are two beau- 
tiful bath-rooms, one of which is intended 
for swimming; the other is of ordinary size, 
the floor, walls, and ceiling being covered 
with a peculiar and beautiful kind of ala- 
baster, the whole surmounted by a dome 
painted blue, with stars. 

Maison de Francois J**, which Francis I. 
built at Moret for his sister Margaret, and 
which was afterward transferred to its pres- 
ent situation in the Cours la Reine, corner 
of Rue Bayard. The ‘walls are adorned 
with medallions attributed to Jean Gou- 
jon: Louis XIT., Anne de Bretagne, Fran- 
cis II., Marguerite de Navarre, Henri II., 
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Diane de Poitiers, and Francis I. On the 


outside is the following inscription : 

* Qui scit frenare linguam, censumque domare, 
Fortior est illo quifrangit viribus urbes.” 
Maison de P.Corneille (Rue d’Argenteuil, 

18).—In the court is a bust of the poet with 

this inscription : 

‘‘Jene dois qu’a moi eeul toute ma renommce." 


In the second story is the room in which 
Corncille breathed his last. 

Maison de Racine (Rue Visconti, 19).— 
Racine died in this house in 1699, after 
having lived in it for forty years. 


SPORTS. 


Flat-races and steeple-chases take place 
annually in April, May, and June, and in 
the autumn. The reunion in the spring 
occupies six days, that of summer and 
autumn three days respectively. The So- 
ciété d@ Encouragement pour U Améioration 
dex Chevaux en France organizes these re- 
unions and awards the prizes. It was or- 
ganized in 1833 to render racing more pop- 
ular, and to engage the government to in- 
crease the value of the prizes. The soci- 
ety is under the control of the Pares Jockey 
Club, probably the first institution of its 
kind in the world. A committee of 30 is 
charged exclusively with all relating to 
the races, and with the use of the fands 
devoted to that purpose. Three commis- 
sioners, chosen annually by this commit- 
tee, are the sovereign judges of the races. 
The rooms of the Jockey Club are in Rue 


Paris, 


Scribe, 1 bis. The Imperial family former- 
ly gave three prizes during the season: that 
of the Empress (15,000 fr.) in the spring ; 
that of the Prince Imperial (10,000 fr.), 
and that of the Emperor (20,000 fr.) in the 
autumn. At the summer meeting of Long- 
champs the Grand Prix de Paris is run for. 
The stakes consist of 100,000 fr., given one 
half by the city of Paris and the remainder 
by the five great railway companies and 
the individual entries. The races of Paris 
take place in the Plain de Longchamps ; 
others have also been organized at Chan- 
tilly, Fontainebleau, and Vincennes. 


Hippodrome de Longchamps, granted by 
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MUSEUMS. 
Musée de Louvre.—Open to visitors ev- 
ery day except Monday. 
The numerous collections at the Louvre 


the city to the Jockey Club, was inaugu- | are divided thus : 


rated in April, 1857. It is 1500 metres in 
length by 800 in breadth. The late Em- 
peror’s pavilion stands alone, with two 
tribunes on each side; it is now occupied 


1. Museum of Painting. 

2. Museum of Antique Ceramics. 

3. Egyptian Museum, 

4. Museum of Roman and Grecian An- 


by the President of the Republic. It con- | tiquities. 


tists of a saloon and sitting-room, beauti- 


5. Medieval and Renaissance Museum, 


fully fitted up, opening on a platform, from | including the Sauvageot Collection. 


which a staircase descends to the race- 


6. Museum of Drawings, Pastels, Car- 


course. The pavilion is surmounted by a | toons, etc. 


gabled roof, in the style of an ornamental 
Swiss cottage. The stand east of the pa- 
vilion is set apart for the members of the 
Jockey Club. Adjoining this is the tribune 


7. Museum of Antique Bronzes, 

8, Ethnographic Museum, 

9, Naval Museum. 

10. Museum of Antique or Greek and 


for first-class spectators; this portion is | Roman Sculpture. 


called the pesage, or weighing-place, from 
“hich all improper persons are excluded. 
Admission, 20 francs. 
tickets can go into any part of the field or 
stands, the stand of the Jockey Club ex- 
cepted. Pavilions on either side, 5 francs. 


11. Museum of Modern Sculpture. 
12. Museum of Mediswval and Renais- 


Visitors with these | sance Sculpture. 


13. Museum of Egyptian Sculpture. 
14, Algerian Museum. 
15. Museum of Assyrian and Asia Minor 


Carriages with two horses into the field, 20 | Antiquities. 


; pedestrians, 1 franc. 


16. Museum of Engravings or Chalcog- 


Longchamps is one of the finest courses | raphie. 


in the world, if not the fincst, and is large- 


Musée de Petnture.—This museum cone 


ly attended. On Grand Priz day one | tains 558 paintings of the Italian schools, 
woald suppose that all Paris was present 618 of the German, Flemish, and Dutch 


and half of London. 


schools, upwards of 700 of the French 


hases and Hurdle-racing takes , school, and 20 of the Spanish. 


Steeple-c. 
place also in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
Avew!, The tribunes are very comfort- 
able, and the racing generally good. Prices 
the same as at Longchampe. 


(This being a period of great alterations 
in the arrangement of the pictures, inac- 
curacies in the catalogues are unavoida- 
ble; nor is it expected that the new and 
complete one now in preparation can be 
ready before the latter end of this year, 
1876. 

pies by the Pavillon Sully or de 
I'Horloge, and ascending the stair Henri 
II., you find on the right side the An- 
cienne Salle des Séances, containing the 
Musée La Caze, a collection of 275 paint- 
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ings presented by Louis la Caze, M.D., | tre; 458, Prudhon, L’Assomption; 459, 
among which we remark, 260, Watteau, | Idem., La Justice et la Vengeance poursui- 
Pierrot; 51, Ph. de Champagne, a magis-| vant le Crime; 460, Jdem., Portrait de 
trate in his robes of office; 116, Snyders, | Madame Jarre; (not catalogued) /Jdem., 
a fishmonger’s shop; 32, Ribera, a lame a young girl; 466, Regnault, Education 
boy carrying his crutch on his shoulder; | d’Achille par le Centaure Chiron; 127%, 
155, an old lady, Dutch school ; 78, Afaés, | Cochereau, L’Atclier de David ; (not cata- 
an old country-woman praying before | logued) Pugnest, Portrait of a general offi- 
meal; 340, Regnault, the three Graces. | cer; (not catalogued) Afudame Haudebourt 
The next room is called Salle Henri IT, | Lescot, Portrait of a lady ; (not catalogued) 
The large picture facing the entrance is | Mauzatsse, an old ladv reading. The next 
Medaro and Angelica, by Coypel, a subject | room is the Salle des Bijoux (formerly Salle 
from Ariosto’s poem, ‘‘Orlando Furioso ;”’ | des Bronzes), containing beautiful Italian 
here are also some fruit and flower pieces | and other jewels. We then enter the Sulle 
by Gerard van Spaendouck and Van Dael.| Ronde. The ceiling is beautifully frescoed, 
We now enter the Salle des Sept Chemsnées, | and the pavement a fine mosaic. It opens 
containing the principal paintings of the | into the Galerie d'Apollon. This splendid 
modern French school; namely, the mas- | gallery is one of the finest in the Louvre. 
terpieces of David, Gros, Girodet, Prudhon, | For over one hundred years it has been 
Géricault, Gérard, Guérin, and others. Here | occupied as a picture-gallery, and was re- 
died Henry IV., after he had been stabbed | juvenated in 1851 by Napoleon III. It 
by Ravaillac. 83, Madame Lebrun, Portrait | commands a fine view both of the Seine 
of herself and daughter; (not catalogued) | and the garden. Portraits of many of the 
Idem., Portrait of herself; 84, Jdem., | leading artists and of monarchs who have 
Portrait du Compositeur Paesiello; 148, | engaged in the building of the Louvre, 
David, Léonidas aux Thermopiles; 149, | finely executed in Gobelins tapestry, adorn 
Idem., 'Enlévement des Sabines; 152, | the walls. Next we pass into the Salon 
Idem., Bélisaire; 157, Idem., Portrait de | Carré: 27, Correggio, Mariage de Sainte 
Pécoul, beau-ptre de David; 158, Jdem., | Catherine d’Alexandrie avec |’Enfant Jé- 
Portrait de Madame Pécoul; 159, Jdem., | sus; 28, Jdem., Le Sommeil d’Antiope; 34, 
Portrait du Pape Pie VII.; (not cata- | Caravage, Un concert; 35, Idem., Portrait 
logued) Jdem., Portraits of a lady and gen- | d’Alof de Vignacourt, grand maitre de 
tleman ; 189, Drouais, Marius & Minturnes; | Malte en 1601; 44, Georgion (Georgio Bar- 
192, Fabre, Néoptoléme et Ulysse enlévent | barelli), Concert champétre; 48, Le Guer- 
& Philoctéte les fitches d’Hercule; 236, | chin, La Résurrection de Lazare ; 55, Jdem., 
Gérard, Psyché recoit le premier baiser de | Les saints protecteurs de la ville de Mo- 
Amour; 238, Jdem., La Victoire et la | déne; 87, /’hilip de Champagne, Portrait 
Renommée; 239, Jdem., L’Histoire et la | du Cardinal de Richelieu; 89, Bordone, 
Poésie; 240, Idem., Portraits d’Isabey, | Portrait d’homme; 94, Bronzino, Portrait 
peintre en miniature et de sa fille; 241, | d’un sculpteur; 103, Paul Véronéese, Les 
/dem., Portrait de Canova, statuaire ; 242, | Noces de Cana; 104, Jdem., Repas chez te 
Géricault, Le radeau de la Méduse; 243, | Pharisien; 107 6s, Idem., Jupiter fou- 
Idem., Officier de chasseurs A cheval; 244, ' droyant le Crime; 138, Anntbal Carrache, 
Idem., Cuirassier blessé quittant la feu; | Apparition de la Sainte Vierge & Saint Luc 
245, Idem., Portrait d'un Cuirassier, nu- | et 4 Sainte Catherine; 142, Van Dyck, Por- 
tete; (not catalogued) /dem., Une Course | trait Charles I*" roi d’Angleterre, né en 
de chevaux; 250, Girodet, Scéne du Déluge; | 1600, mort en 1649; 150, Jdem., Portrait de 
251, Idem., Le Sommeil d’Endymion ; 252, | Jean Grusset Richardot et de son fils; 162, 
Idem., Atala au tombeau; 256, Granet, | Jan Van Eyck, La Vierge au Donateur; 
Intérieur de l’église St. Francoia d’ Assise ; | 204, Domenico Ghirlandaio, La Visitation ; 
274, Gros, Bonaparte visitant les pestiféres | 208, /Tolbein, Portrait de Didier Erasme, né 
de Jaffa; 275, Idem., Napoléon visitant le | 4 Rotterdam en 1467, mort 4 Bale en 1536; 
Champ de bataille d’Eylau; 277, Guérin, | 129, Claude Lorrain, Paysage ; 228, Idem., 
Retour de Marcus Sextus; 279, Jdem., | Marine; 239, Sebertt, La Visitation de la 
Phédre et Hippolyte; 280, /dem., Andro- | Vierge; 242, Luini ou Lorint da Luinn, 
maque et Pyrrhus ; 282, /dem., Clytemnes- | Salomé, fille d’ Hérodiade, recevant la téte 
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de Saint Jean-Baptiste; 288, Aemling, 

Saint Jean-Baptiste ; 289, Jdem., Sainte 

Marie Madeleine ; 293, .1/etsu, Militaire re- 

cevant une jeune Dame; 303, Bassano, 

Apprets de la sépulture du Christ; 318, 

Raboias (Francia), Portrait d’homme ; 

349, Le Tintoret, Suzanne au bain; 370, 

Adrien van Ostade, Le Maitre d’Ecole ; 375, 

Raphad, La Vierge, l’Enfant Jésus, et le 
jeune Saint Jean ; 376, Idem., La Vierge, 

l'Enfant Jésus endormi, le jeune Saint Jean; 
311, [dem., Sainte Famille; 378, Idem., La 
Vierge et Sainte Elisabeth caressant Saint 
Jean enfant; 380, Idem., Saint Michael ; 
381, /dem., Saint Georges ; 382, Jdem., Saint 
Michael terrassant le démon; 387, Jdem., 
L'Abondance ; 403, Solario, La Vierge al- 
laitant l’Enfant Jésus; 410, Rembrandt, Le 
Ménage du Menuisier ; 419, Jdem., Portrait 
de femme; 433, Rubens, Thomyris, reine 
des Scythes, fait phlonger la téte de Cyrus 
dans un vase rempli de sang; 434, Nicolus 
Poussin, Saint Francois Xavier rappelant 
a la vie la fille d’un habitant de Cangorina 
(dans le Japon); 447, Jdem., Son portrait ; 
442, Perugino, La Viergo tenant |’ Enfant 
Jésus ; 460, Rubens, Portrait de la seconde 
femme du peintre et de ses deux enfants ; 
465, Idem., Le Christ porté au Tombeau ; 
471, Idem., Portraits d'une jeune femme a 
sa toilette et d'un homme tenant deux 
mitoirs ; 477, Rigaud, Portrait de Bossuet; 
481, Léonardo da Vinci, La Vierge, ]’Enfant 
Jésus et Sainte Anne; 484, /dem., Portrait 
de Mona Lisa; 523, Eustache Lesueur, Ap- 
parition de Sainte Scolastique 4 Saint Be- 
noit; 526, Terburg, Un Militaire offrant de 
Yargent 4 une jeune femme; 546 bis, Jfu- 
rillo, La Conception immacalée de la 
Vierge ; 553, Ribera ou Espagnolet, L' Ado- 
ration des Bergers; 587, Valentin, Concert. 

In the Grande Galerie are : 

Itakkan School.—3864, Cosimo Rosselli, La 
Vierge et I’Enfant Jésus; 200, Raffuellino 
del Garbo, Le Couronnement de la Vierge ; 
240, B. Laano, Sainte Famille ; 297, Giulio 
Romano, his own likeness; 453, Vasari, La 
Salutation angélique; 93, Bronzino, Le 
Christ apparait & la Madeleine; 468, Titian, 
Jupiter et Antiope, or La Venus du Prado; 
293, Basemo, L’Entrée des Animaux dans 
V'Arehe; 307, Jdem., Portrait de Jean de 
Boulogne, sculpteur, Glave de Michel 
Ange ; 352, Tintorefto, his own likeness ; 
107, Paul Véronzse, Jes Pélerins d’Em- 
mails; 113, Canaletto, Vue de l’Eglise de 
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la Madonna della Salute, & Venise; 61, 
Barocct, La Vierge et l’Enfant Jésus adorés 
par Saint Antoine et Sainte Lucie; 126, 
L. Carracct, La Vierge et |’Enfant Jésus ; 
128, Jdem., Apparition de la Vierge et de 
l'Enfant Jésus & Saint Hyacinthe; 136, 
Arnntbal Carrache, La Vierge aux Cerises ; 
142, Idem., La Resurrection de Jésus 
Christ ; 493, Domentchino, Le Ravissement 
de Saint Paul; 494, /Jdem., Sainte Cécile ; 
498, Idem., Triomphe de l’Amour ; 339, Le 
Guide, Enlévement d’Héléne; 9, ZL’ Albane, 
La Toilette de Vénus; 10, Jdem., Le Repos 
de Vénus et de Vulcain; 11, /dem., Les 
Amours désarmés; 12, /dem., Adonis con- . 
duit prés de Vénus par les Amours; 33, 
Caravage, La Diseuse de bonne aventure ; 
78, Pierre de Cortone, Alliance de Jacob et 
de Laban; 74, Jdem., Nativité de la Vierge; 
361, Sulvator Rosa, Paysage; 208, Luca 
Giordano, Mars et Vénus. 

Spanish School.—555, Velasquez, Portrait 
de la seconde fille de Philippe IV. ; 550 dis, 
Idem., La Cuisine des Anges ; 551, Jdem., 
Le Jeune Mendiant. 

German School._In this museum are 
several portraits by Holbein, besides works 
by the following artists: Balthasar Den- 
ner, Christian, Adam Elzheimer, and Raphaél 
Menge. 

Flemish and Dutch Schools.—279, Quin- 
ten Matsys, Le Banquier et sa femme; 394, 
Porbus le Jeune, Portrait d’Henri 1V.; 343, 
Sir Antonis Moro, Le Nain de Charles 
Quint; from 434 to 457, Rubens, Histoire 
de Marie de Medicis; 425, /dem., La Fuite 
de Loth; 428, Jdem., La Vierge aux Anges ; 
350, Théodore van Thulden, Le Christ appa- 
raissant & la Vierge; 255, Jordaéns, Le Roi 
boit ; 256, Idem., Concert de famille ; 137, 

Van Dyck, La Vierge aux Donateurs ; 138, 
Idem., Le Christ pleuré par le Vierge et 
par les Anges ; 148, Jdem., Portraits d’un 
homme et d’un enfant; 149, Idem., Por- 
traits d’une dame et de sa fille; 152, Jdem., 
Portrait de Van Dyck; 215, Gérard Hon- 
thorst, Pilate se lavant les mains de la mort 
du Juste ; 217, Jdem., Triomphe de Siléne ; 
404, Rembrandt, L’Ange Raphaél quittant 
Tobie; 407, dem., Les Pélerins d’ Emmaiis ; 
408 and 409, Jdem., Deux Philosophes en 
méditation ; 83, Philip de Champagne, Por- 
trait de deux religieuses de Port Royal; 
89, Jdem., Portrait de l’Auteur; 304, Van 

der Meulen, Entrée de Louis XIV. et de - 
Marie Thérése & Arras; 306, /dem., Prise 
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de Dinant ; 309, Jdem., Un Combat prés du 
Cunal de Bruges; 310, Jdem., Arrivée du 
roi devant Maéstricht; 558, Adrien van 
der Werf, Moise sauvé des eaux; 560, 
Idem., Les Anges annoncant aux Bergers 
la bonne nouvelle; 60, Jean Bréughel, Ba- 
taille d’Arbelles; 386, Corneslle Poelemburg, 
Femmes sortant du bain ; 123, Gérard Dow, 
L’Epicitre de village ; 125, Jdem., La Cui- 
sinitre Hollandaise; 128, Jdem., L’Arra- 
cheur de dents; 129, Jdem., Une Lecture 
do la Bible; 130, Jdem., Portrait du pein- 
tre; 527, Gerard Terburg, Music - lesson ; 
512, David Teniers, L’Enfant prodigue bu- 
vant avec des Courtisanes ; 518, Jdem., Les 
sept CEuvres de miséricorde; 514, Jdem., 
Tentation de Saint Antoine; 877, Jsaac 
van Ostade, La Halte ; 244, Karel du Jar- 
din, Le Gué; 246, Jdem., Le Bocage; 500, 
Jean Steen, Fete flamande ; 6570, Philip 
Wouverman, Le Manége; 292, Afetsu, Le 
Marché aux herbes d’Amsterdam; 6579, 
Jean Wynanits, Lisitre de Foret ; 580, Jdem., 
Paysage; 104, Albert Cuyp, Paysage; 105, 
Idem., Départ pour la Promenade; 106, 
Idem., La Promenade; 43, Jean Both, Pay- 
sage; 855, Van der Neer, Clair de lune; 
470, Jacques Ruisduél, Forét ; 471, Idem., 
Tempéte sur la plage de Hollande; 473, 
Idem., Coup de soleil; 472, Jdem., Pay- 
sage; 205, Hobbema, Paysage; 202, Van 
der Heyden, Maison commune 4d’ Amster- 
dam; 5, Ludolph Backhuysen, L’Escadre 
Hollandaise ; 348, Peter Neefs, Vue d’une 
cathédrale ; 223, Peter de Hoogh, Intérieur 
Hollandais ; 177, Jean Fyt, Gibier et fruits; 
178, Jdem., Gibier dans un garde-manger ; 
179, Idem., Un chien dévorant du gibier; 
554, Jean Weeniz, Gibier et utensiles de 
chasse; 555, Jdem., Les Produits de la 
chasse ; 192, David de Heem, Fruits; 235, 
Van Huysum, Corbeilles et vases de fleurs. 

A suite of rooms entered from the Long 
Gallery, including the splendidly decorated 
Salon Denon, contains the paintings of the 
French school. Here are: 137, Jean Cou- 
sin, Le Jugement dernier; 416, Nicolas 
Poussin, Moise sauvé des eaux ; 415, Idem., 
Eliézer et Rebecca; 445, Jdem., Les Ber- 
gers d'Arcadie; 451, Jdem., Le Déluge; 
231, Claude Lorrain, Le Passage du Gué; 
220, Idem., Vue du Campo Vaccino; 221, 
Idem., Fete villageoise ; 520, Eustache Le- 
sueur, Saint Gervais et Saint Protais refu- 
sent de sacrifier aux faux dieux; 521, 
/dem., Predication de Saint Paul & Ephése ; 
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from 70 to 74, Lebrun, Batailles d’Alexan- 
dre; 65, Jdem., Saint Etienne lapidé ; 260, 
Greuze, L’Accordée de village; 261, /dem., 
La Malédiction paternelle; 262, Jdem., Re- 
tour du fils maudit ; 634, Joseph Vien, Saint 
Germain et Saint Vincent; 150, David, Le 
Serment des Horaces; 154, Jdem., Les 
Amours de Paris et d’Héléne ; 281, Pierre 
Guerin, Ende et Didon ; 235, Fr. is Gé- 
rard, Entrée d’Henri IV. a Paris; 457, 
Pierre Prudhon, Le Christ sur la Croix ; 
493, Léopold Robert, L’Arrivée des Mois- 
sonneurs dans les marais Pontins; 494, 
Idem., Le retour du pélerinage & la Ma- 
done de l’Arc; 499, Xavier Stgalon, La 
jeune Courtisane. 

Entered from the Salon Denon is the 
Salle des Etats, where Napoleon III. used 
to open the Chambers, and which at pres- 
ent is closed. 

Going back to the Long Gallery, we find 
at the end of it, near Sulon Carré, on the 
left hand, the entrance to Galerie des Sept 
Metres, or Petite Salle Itakenne. Here are 
collected some of the best works of re- 
nowned Italian painters, among which we 
particularly notice: 177, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Virgin and Child; 353, Tintoretto, a Por- 
trait ; 294, Giuko Romano, Madonna, Child, 
and St. John; 295, Jdem., a Roman Tri- 
umph; 99, Paolo Veronese, Esther faint- 
ing. Now, from Salon Curré, we enter 
(left hand) the Afusde des Antiquités Etrus- 
ques, where splendid fresco paintings and 
mosaic tables are to be seen. 

You now retrace your steps to the Salle 
des Sept Chemanées, a door to the right of 
which conducts you to the museum of 
Antique Ceramics, consisting of nine rooms, 
in which are collected upward of six thou- 
sand objects, such as vases, statues, lamps, 
valuable bas-reliefs from the East, Greece, 
and Italy. The ceilings of the different 
rooms represent the following subjects: lst 
room, Richelieu présentant le Poussin a Loesis 
XJTT., by Alaux ; 2d room, Bataille d’ Iery, 
by Steuben; 83d room, Le Puget ml @ 
Louis XIV. son groupe de Muon de Crotone, 
by Devéria; 4th room, Frangois J recevant 
le Primatice a son retour d' Italie, by Frago- 
nard; 6th room, La Renaissance des Arts 
en France, and eight Scenes de [histoire de 
France, from the reign of Charles VITTI. 
until the death of Henry II., by M. Heim ; 
6th room, Frangois 1° armé par Bayard, 
by Fragonard; 7th room, Churlemagne re- 
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cevant des Acres d' Alcuin, by M. Schnetz; 
8th room, Lows X/J. proclamée Pere du 
Peuple auz Etuts de Tours, by M. Drolling; | 
Sth room, L' Expédition d’ Egypte, by M. L. 
Cogniet. This room communicates on the 
left with the last saloon of the Egyptian 
Museum, founded by Charles X. The 
ceilings of this museum are also decorated 
in the following order: 1st room, in re- 
turning toward the Salle des Sept Chemi- 
nées, Le Génte de la France encourageant 
kz Arts, et prenant la Grece sous sa protec- 
tion, by Gros; 2d room, Jules JI. donnant 
des ordres pour la construction de Saint 
Prre a Bramunte, a Michel Ange et @ Ra- 
paaél, by H. Vernet; 3d room, L’ Egypte 
saucee pur Joseph, by A. Pujol; 4th room, 
L’ Etude et le Génie dévoilant Egypte a la 
Gréce, by Picot. The fifth room is divided 
into three parts by Corinthian columns. 
In the centre of the floor is a rich mosaic. 
The ceiling, painted by Gros, is divided 
into nine parts; those in the middle repre- 
sent Mars couronné par le Victotre et arrété 
par la Modération, la Gloire s’uppuyant sur 
la Vertu, le Temps mettant la Vérité sous la 
protection de la Sugesse ; the six others are 
dedicated to the centuries most celebrated 
in the arts. We next enter the Musée 
Gree ef Romain, the ceilings of which are 
also decorated by most beautiful paintings ; 
Ist room, Cybele protégeant Herculanum e 
Pompe contre les feux du Vesuve, by Picot: 
2d room, Les Nymphes de Parthénope, portant 
burs penates arrtvent sur les bords de la 
Sane, by Meynier ; 3d room, Le Vésuve re- 
cerint de Jumter le feu qui dott consumer 
Herculanum et Pompéi, by M. Heim; 4th 
room, A pothéose d’ Homere. 

Returning through the Musée Egyptien 
to the Corinthian staircase, we enter a 
suite of five rooms, called Historical Rooms 
(formerly Jfusée des Souverains, lately sup- 
pressed). In the first room are two marble 
statues. In the second, a centre-table 
bearing a silvered bronze statue. In the 
third, a silvered bronze statue of Peace 
(rescued from the Tuileries disaster) and 
two marble Cippi. In the fourth, a silver 
etatue of Henry IV. in his youth; a collec- 
tion of miniature paintings, in five glass 
cases, presented by Mons. and Madame Le- 
noir; two beautiful Egyptian saddles, in 
glass cases, brought to France by Napo- 
leon I.; on three sides of this room are 
glass presses filled with numerous objects, 
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including the caparisons belonging to the 
saddles above mentioned. In the fifth 
rooin (Salon de [’Empereur) stands a sil- 
vered bronze statue of Napoleon I. when 
a student at Brienne; near the middle 
window is a large marble basin and a 
bench used by Napoleon at St. Helena. 
On three sides of this hall are empty glass 
presses, 

The first two of the three rooms entered 
from this suite, formerly called Afusée de la 
Colonnade, ate completely empty. The 
third one is occupied by the American Gal- 
lery, consisting of a fine collection of Peru- 
vian and Mexican antique relics, presented 
to the museum by Mons. Andrand, former- 
ly Consal in Bolivia. [The ulterior desti- 
nation of these rooms is uncertain. } 

Crossing the landing-place, we first visit 
a suite of seven rooms, called Galeries de 
la Renuissance et du Moyen Age, including 
the celebrated Sauvageot collection. Here 
are gathered a very great number of ob- 
jects, consisting of carved ivory, stained 
glass, earthenware, etc. We then enter 
the first of a series of fourteen rooms con- 
taining the Museum of Drawings, including 
pastels, cartoons, etc. [Two more rooms 
belonging to this museum are on the floor 
above, near the Musée de la Marine.] The 
collection of designs of the old masters in 
the Louvre is about the richest in Europe. 
Several of the most celebrated painters, 
the absence of whose works is regretted in 
the Gallery of Paintings, figure here among 
the sketches. 

The Museum of Drawings, from an in- 
ventory taken in 1866, contains 18,200 de- 
signs of the different Italian schools, 87 
of the Spanish school, 802 of the German 
school, 3152 of the Flemish school, 1071 of 
the Dutch school, 11,738 of the French 
school, 11 of the English school, and others 
whose school is not determined—making 
in all 35,544 designs. 

Among the principal works we will 
mention drawings of Fra Bartolomeo, of 
Andrea del Sarto (Christ mort, étendu « 
terre et pleuré par sa mere), of Perugino, 
of Raphael (Adam et Eve devant le Seign- 
eur, La Vierge s’agenouillant, and Une O/- 
Jrande de Psyché a Venus), of Correggio, 
of Titian (Vietllard endormi, Vieillard pri- 
ant), of Paul Véronese (Satnte Famille), of 
Murillo (St. Joseph conduisant Enfant .Jé- 
sus), of Rubens, of Paul Potter, of Nicolas 
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Poussin, of Claude Lorrain, and of David 
(Serment du Jeu de Paume). 

Next to the Museum of Drawings is a 
passage from which is entered the Salle 
des Bronzes, containing upward of a thou- 
sand objects, a great many of them repre- 
senting mythological personages ; among 
the rest are several remarkable busts, 
namely, of Vespasian, Claude and Titus. 
The gates closing the entrance to this room 
are well worth examining. 

You now ascend a small staircase close 
by, and come to the two rooms belonging 
to the Museum of Drawing above men- 
tioned ; the drawings exhibited here con- 
stitute a choice collection of works by 
Raphaél, Miche! Angelo, Poussin, A. Direr, 
Giulio Romano, and others, so precious 
that, with a view to their preservation, 
they are closely shut in cases, the room be- 
ing in consequence called Salle des Boites. 
Open Saturdays, from 2 to 4. 

You next enter the Salle Lesseps, where 
the Canal dz Suez is to be seen; being the 
first of a series of five rooms, including the 
spacious hall immediately preceding the 
Musée de Marine, which contains the Musée 
Ethnographique, a collection of curious and 
interesting objects brought from Africa, 
China, Japan, India, the South Sea Isl- 
ands, consisting of weapons, porcelain- 
ware, paintings, chesta, coins, models of 
junks, canoes, etc. In one of the rooms 
is a model of the Pagoda of Juggernaut. 

The room next to the large hall is the 
first of a suite of thirteen, occupied by the 
Musée de Marine. This museum is de- 
voted to models of vessels in every stage 
of construction ; also models of the cities 
of Toulon, Brest, l’Orient, and Rochefort. 
They stand in the centre of the rooms, 
and are on a very large scale. In one 
of the rooms stands a model of the frigate 
‘“‘ Belle Poule,” in which Prince de Join- 
ville brought the remains of Napoleon I. 
from St. Helena in 1840, a model of the 
state gallery of Louis XIV., and of the 
man-of-war ‘‘Louis XV.” One of the 
rooms contains a model of the country 
around Luxor, whence the obelisk was 
taken that at present adorns the Place 
de la Concorde; in short, vou will find 
in the museum every thing that relates 
to navigation and war, arms of all styles 
and calibres, and instruments of every de- 
scription. 
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Leaving the Musée de Marine, you enter 
a corridor leading to three rooms called 
Salles Supplementatres ; the first and third 
of which contain choice pictures of the 
Dutch, Flemish, and French schools. We 
notice in the first, Dog and game, by 
Desportes; a landscape, by Joseph Vernet ; 
Persee et Androméde, by Coypel. In the 
third, Philip de Champagne’s beautiful 
Christ; a sea-piece, by Backhuysen; Flow- 
ers, by Afignon; Dogs in a larder, by 
Snyders. ‘The middle room is devoted 
to the exhibition of pictures by French 
painters ten vears deceased, lately brought 
from the Luxembourg Galery: Death of 
Queen Elizabeth of England, by Paul 
Delaroche ; a landscape, by Rousseaw ; a 
scene out of Dante’s Inferno, by Lugene 
Delacrotz ; Judith and Holophern, by /for- 
ace Vernet; Man sitting squat, by Htppo- 
lite Flandrin ; Cattle, by Troyou ; Homer's 
Apotheosis, by Jngres. 

Now descending the stairway at the end 
of the Jusée de Marine, and again the stair- 
case Henri II. to the Ground Floor, we find 
at the foot of it, on our right hand, the en- 
trance to the Jfussum of Ancient Sculpteres, 
or Galleries of Greek and Roman Sculptures. 
The first hall is called Salle des Caryatides, 
from four colossal caryatides by Jean Gow- 
jon, who was shot here while at his work 
during the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Catherine de Meédicis, Henry II., Henry 
ITT., Charles IX., and Anna of Austria in- 
habited in turn this suite of apartments, 
and Henry IV.’s second marriage was cel- 
ebrated here. At each end ofthis room are 
two large marble basins presented to Louis 
Philippe by the King of Prussia. These 
offer a curious phenomenon in acoustics— 
namely, that two persons can hold distinct 
conversation with each other by bending 
their heads over them, taking care while 
doing so to be facing cach other. Here 
is the beautiful Borghese Vase, 235; the 
Stooping Venus, holding a bow, 148; Dys- 
cobolus, or quoit-thrower (not numbered) ; 
a graceful and much-admired Bucchus, 217 ; 
another Stooping Venus, otherwise Diane 
au Bain, 147; the faultless Ephesus, 183 ; 
the Borghese Iermaphrodite, 374. Crossing 
now a nartow gallery, you come to the Sal/e 
du Gladiuteur, so called from the marvelous 
statue standing near its centre. In the 
first of its compartments is the well-known 
antique of the Centaur and the Genius of” 
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Bacchus, 2999; and the celebrated Diane a 
ls Birche, 98. In the second, the Satyr 
Maraas, about to be flayed alive, 86; the 
Diane de Gabts, a far-famed masterpiece 
of Greek art, 97. In the third, the no less 
celebrated Pallas or Minerva, 114. In the 
fourth and last, the colossal statue of Mel- 
pomene, at the foot of which are seen some 
fine mosaics representing Victory, the Nile, 
the Po, the Danube, and the Dnieper. In 
the op:ning leading to the Salle Venus de 
Mulo is the Vénus de Fulerone, in Parian 
marble. This statue is without either 
head or arms, and bears, in point of at- 
titade and drapery, great resemblance to 
her sister of Milo. You now enter the 
Salle Venus de Milo, where you meet at 
once the celebrated statue of that name. 
In the next compartment is Psyche, a most 
graceful Greek statue, 371. In the third, 
a splendid marble sarcophagus adorned 
with fine bas-reliefs, 438. In the fourth, 
Eros,a Greek statue of most delicate exe- 
eation (restored), 325. In the fifth, Hygeia, 
one of the most beautiful sculptures in the 
Louvre, 407; Silene in a state of intoxi- 
eation, 251. In the sixth, the Termini, or 
keepers of limits. Farther on is the Salle 
de Diane. In the centre stands a triangu- 
lar pedestal or altar with bas-reliefs rep- 
reenting the Gods of O!ympus and other 
mythological figures; a well-preserved and 
interesting object. Round the room is a 
collection of antique fragments of sculp- 
ture from various countries. Next comes 
the Salle des Saisons, including the Rotunda 
and the next four compartments, all of 
which were restored in the splendid style 
at present apparent by Napoleon III. The 
ceiling of the Rotund: is ornamented with 
a beautiful fresco of Prometheus with the 
heavenly fire, and those of the other com- 
partments with various mythological sub- 
jects. Here are to be seen some beautiful 
antiques, among which Apollo Lycian and 
Bacchus, also well-preserved bas - reliefs, 
and a gilt bronze statue of Minerva on 
a porphyry pedestal, which formerly be- 
longed to Cardinal Mazarin. The doors in 
the third compartment are much admired. 
The last two rooms are called Salles ds 
Empereurs, from their containing principal- 
ly statues of Roman emperors. As you re- 
tarn through the Sall- des Saisons you meet 
on your left at the foot of the Daru stair 
the Salle des Sarcophages, containing a 
Vout. I.—Q 2 
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number of ancient tombs of various de- 
scriptions and some good bas-reliefs. 

After retracing your steps to where you 
first came in, you enter the great court, 
and turning at once to the left, you find 
the entrance to the Musée d? lu Sculpture 
Moderne. The modern sculpture occupies 
five rooms: the Salle du Puget, the Salle 
Coysevox, the Salle des Coustou, the Salle 
Honudon, and the Salle de Chaudet. 

Salle du Puget.—This room is thus call- 
ed because it contains several works of 
this great artist, who well merits the names 
given to him of the Rubens of Sculpture and 
the Michael Angelo of France. Among 
these works are, Perseus delivering An- 
dromeda, Hercules in repose, Milon de 
Crotone, Alexander and Diogenes, and 
Alexander the Great. 

Salle Coysevoz contains the tomb of Car- 
dinal Mazarin; also the busts of Mignard, 
Lebrun, Bossuet, and Richelieu. 

Salle des Coustou contains a statue of 
Louis XV., Apollo presenting the image 
of Louis XIV. to France, by N. Coustou ; 
the other works by different artists. 

Salle Houdon.—A statue of Diana in 
bronze; busts of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and of the Abbé Aubert, by Houdon; Cu- 
pd and Psyche, by Delaistre, and a Psyche 
by Pajon. 

Salle Chaudet contains two works by 
Chaudet — Cupid with the Butterfly, and 
the Shepherd Phorbas with the infant 
(Edipus ; one of the sons of Niobe, by Pra- 
dier; Biblis metamorphosed into a Fount- 
ain, by Dupaty ; and Corinne, by Gois. 

The entrance to the Museum of Scul; 
of the Middle Ages is on the left of the out- 
Jet in the sonth wing. This museum com- 
prises eight rooms including the small en- 
trance-hall. The first room on the left is 
the Salle de la Cheminée de Bruges, deriv- 
ing its name from the cast of a chimney- 
piece in some office at Bruges, also casts 
of the tombs of Charles the Bold and his 
daughter, Marie de Bourgogne, taken from 
the church of Notre Dame at Bruges. In 
the entrance-hall is a statue of Chudebvert, 
King of France. The second room en- 
tered from this hall is the Musée Chrétien, 
containing sarcophagi and _ bas - reliefs. 
Next is the Musée Judaique, where are 
to be seen fragments of sarcophagi and 
some jewels. Inthe Salle Michel Colombe 
are: 84, Combat of St. George with the 
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dragon, a bas-relief, by Michel Colombe ; 
16, statue in alabaster of Louis XIL. by 
Demugiano ; 85, Philip de Comines ; 86, 
Hélene de Chambes-Montsoreau, his wife ; 
88, Louis de Pomter and his wife, Roberte 
Legendre. In the Salle Michel-Angelo are 
28, 29, the statues of Prisoners in marble, 
by Michel Angelo; 85, Nymph of Fontaine- 
bleau, alto-relievo in bronze, by Benvenuto 
Cellins ; 13, an equestrian statue of Roberto 
Malatesta da Rimini; and 40, a bas-relief 
of Christ laid in the tomb, by Danie/lo 
da Volterra. In the centre of Salle Jean 
Goujon is a beautiful sculpture in marble, 
100, by Jean Goujon of Diana with stag 
and dogs; 103, Philip de Chabot, Amiral 
Francais, by Jean Cousin, is a master- 
piece; 110, a beautiful bas-relief in mar- 
ble, called fe Reveiu, by Fremyn Roussel ; 
123, Germaia Pi’on, St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, a bas-relief in stone ; 129, 130, 131, 
busts of Henri IT., Charles I[X., and Henri 
III., by the same; very fine. In the cen- 
tre of Salle des Angusers is the Longueville 
Pyramid, standing on a pedestal ornament- 
ed with bas-reliefs of the military achieve- 
ments of Duke Henri of Longueville, by 
Francois Anguter ; 194, a very good marble 
bust of Colbert, by Michel Anguter. 

The Gallery of Egyptian Sculpture is en- 
tered from the outlet toward the Place du 
Louvre. It occupies four rooms, including 
the landing-places of the staircase at the 
end, containing a great variety of Egyptian 
antiquities, Among the most tae "a 
notice are, 21, a Sphinx of Ramsés II. ; 
statue in granite of King Sevek-Hotep ir 
in a splendid state of preservation, although 
of most remote antiquity ; a cast of the Zo- 
diac of Denderah, the original of which is 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale. In the sec- 
ond room, called Salle d'’ Apis is a figure, 
98, of the Bull Apis, found in its own tem- 
ple in Lower Egypt. 

The Algerian Museum, adjoining, recent- 
ly founded, not yet completed, and, for the 
present, closed, contains a number of an- 
tiquities found in Algeria, among which is 
a beautiful mosaic representing Neptune 
and Amphitrite. 

The entrance to the Assyrian and Asia 
Minor Gulleries is opposite that of the Mu- 
seum of Egyptian Sculpture. They con- 
sist of six rooms, filled chiefly with a col- 
lection of sculptures found buried in the 
immediate neighborhood of Nineveh, and 
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discovered through the exertions of Mr. 
Botta, French Consul in Syria. The third 
room, however, called Salle de Pergame, 
contains the fine vase with sculptured bas- 
reliefs discovered at Pergamus in Asia 
Minor, and the Amathusian vase, thirty- 
three feet in circumference, from the Isl- 
and of Cyprus. The rooms in the next 
wing on the left, contain some beautiful 
Phenician tombs, bearing effigies, and a 
collection of valuable sculptures lately 
discovered in Asia Minor and presented 
to the museum by the Barons Rothschild. 

On the left of Pavillon Marengo is the 
Musée de Grarure ou de C 
where engravings are produced from plates 
belonging to the Louvre, and sold at very 
moderate prices. 

On the same street as the Louvre is situ- 
ated one of the most convenient places of 
resort in Paris, viz., the extensive literary 
establishment of Messrs. Galignanit ¢ Co., 
No. 224 Rue de Rivoli, opposite the Garden 
of the Tuileries, where is published ‘‘ Galig- 
nani’s Messenger,”’ giving full extracts 
and the leading articles of the English and 
American papers; also the latest news 
from the United States, Great Britain, the 
Continent, and all parts of the world. Un- 
der the head of ‘‘Stranger’s Diary”’ are 
found every day the hours of admission to 
all places worthy of attention in Paris. In 
addition to a handsome reading-room, where 
the most important American, English, and 
other papers, with the principal magazines, 
may be read, there is in Messrs. Galignani 
& Co.’s establishment an excellent circa- 
lating library. An address-book of Amer- 
ican and English residents and arrivals is 
kept for the inspection ofall visitors. They 
are agents for Harper's Hand-book and 
Phrase-book. 
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The Expiatory Chapel stanas over the 
spot where Louis XVI. and his unfortunate 


queen were obscurely interred after their 
execution in 1793. ‘The place was origin- 
ally a burial-ground dependent upon the 
Church of the Madeleine. It was pur- 
chased by M. Descloseaux, and converted 
into an orchard, in order to save the royal 
remains from the fury of the populace. At 
the Restoration these remains were trans- 
ported to Saint Denis and placed in the 
tombs of the kings. The commemorating 
chapel was erected by Louis AVIII. It con- 
tains statues of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette. The will of the king is inscribed 
in letters of gold on the pedestal of his stat- 
ue. In a chapel below, an altar of gray 
marble marks the spot where Louis XVI. 
was buried. The building narrowly escaped 
destruction during the Commune of 1871. 

HoTeEL Dr CLuny, built during the lat- 
ter portion of the 15th century by the ab- 
bots of Clany, on the site of the ancient 
Roman Palais des Thermes (or Baths), was 
inhabited by Mary of England, widow of 
Louis XII. (the room of this princess still 
bears the name Chambre de la Reine- Blanche, 
owing to the custom of the queens of France 
to wear white mourning), by James V. of 
Scotland, Duke of Guise, Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and many others of equal note. It 
finally came into the possession of M. du 
Sommerard, a distinguished antiquarian, 
who formed here ayvaluable collection of 
objects of art of the Middle Ages, which 
was sold by his heir to the government in | 
143 and since then it has been formed 
into a national museum of antiquities. 
In the great hall on the ground floor 
some beautiful specimens of Flemish tapes- 
try are exhibited, which illustrate the his- 
tory of David and Bathsheba, These rel- 
ics furmerly belonged to the marquises of 
Spinola, of Genoa. This museum should 
by all means be visited, as it possesses 
many objects of considerable interest. 

The chapel is a chef-d’euvre of orna- 
mental sculpture. It is supported in the 
centre by a single octagonal pillar, covered 
With tracery. The chapel communicates 
with the garden of the ancient 

Palais des Thermes, which was built by 
Constantius Chlorus toward the end of the 
2d century. The only perfect part re- 
maining is a vast hall, formerly the frigt- 
darium, or chamber for cold baths. Next 
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to this hall is a small room which leads to 
the fepidarium, or chamber for warm baths. 
The water necessary for these baths was 
carried to its destination by an aqueduct, 
whose remains may still be found in the 
village d’Arcueil. The hall still remain. 
ing is filled with a great many objects of 
Roman sculpture, found in Paris at differ- 
ent times ; among others, altars erected to 
Jupiter and discovered in 1711 under the 
choir of Notre Dame de Paris. Open to 
the public on Sundays and holidays from 
J1 to 4; and daily, except Mondays, from 
11 to 4.30 to strangers. Catalogue, 2 fr. 


Private Collections.—Besides the numer- 
ous museums of painting in Paris which 
are open to the public, there are many pri- 
vate collections which are well worth a 
visit, but it is in general difficult to pro- 
cure admittance. Among the finest of 
these collections may be mentioned that 
of Baron James de Rothschild, of Baron 
Sellitre, and many others of equal value. 

The Institute was founded in 1795 by 
the Convention, and includes the Academte 
Frangaise, the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, the Academie des Sciences, the 
Academie des Beaux-arts, and the Academie 
des Science- Morales. 
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EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The University of Paris, founded by 
Charlemagne, and long one of the most 
celebrated in Europe, was suppressed at 
the Revolution, and an entirely new sys- 
tem of education adopted. At the head 
of this system is placed the Unsversity of 
France, which, properly speaking, is only 
a board of education, consisting of nine 
members, presided over by the Minister of 
Public Instruction as grand master, and 
having under him twenty-two inspectors 
general of studies. The most extensive 
school of Paris is the Academy, consisting 
of five faculties: Sctence, with ten ordina- 
ry and eight supplementary professorships; 
fetters, with twelve ordinary and seven 
supplementary ; Law, with seventeen ordi- 
nary and eight supplementary; Theology, 
with six ordinary and five supplementary ; 
and Afedicine, with twenty-six ordinary. 
After the Academy come the College de 
France, with twenty-seven professors; the 
College attached to the Musée d Histotre 
Naturelle, with fifteen; the colleges of 
Louis le Grand, Bonaparte, St. Louts, and 
Charlemagne, attended each by about 
1000 pupils. The co'e Polytechnique, 
established in the buildings of the old 
College de Navarre, a celebrated insti- 
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tution, in which the greatest mathemati- 
cians which France has produced have 
been teachers, and not a few of them have 
been formed. The cole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures, for the education of engi- 
neers, directors of manufactories, builders, 
etc. The Ecole Normale, for training pro- 
fessors of higher grade, and several Ecoles 
Normales Elémentaires, for ordinary male 
and female teachers. Ecole des Ponis et 
Chaussées, consisting of about 100 pupils, 
taken from the Ecole Polytechnique to be 
instructed in all the branches of civil engi- 
neering. cole des Mines, kept in the 
magnificent Hotel de Vendome, with a full 
complement of professors in every branch 
relating to mining operations, and a most 
valuable mineral museum, which fills fif- 
teen rooms, and contains the geological col- 
lection of the Paris Museum, formed by Cu- 
vier and Brongniart. Ecole des Chartes, a 
school for studying and deciphering ancient 
MSS. Ecole des Langues Orientales Veran- 
tes, with seven professors. Ecole de Phar- 
macie, with ten professors and the sole pow- 
er of licensing apothecaries, who can not 
practice until examined here. Ecole gra- 
tuile de Dessin, de Mathématique, et de Sculp- 
ture d'Ornament, a kind of mechanic insti- 
tute. Ecole spéctale grutuite de Dessim pour 
les Jeunes Personnes, in which young wom- 
en, intended for the arts or similar profes- 
sions, have the means of studying figures, 
landscapes, flowers,etc. Palais et Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in which gratuitous lectures 
on all subjects connected with the arts are 
given by twenty-one professors. Ecole 
Veterinaire, a cclebrated establishment, not 
in Paris, but at Alfort, in its vicinity. Con- 
servatoire de Musique et de Declamation, for 
the instruction of both sexes in music, sing- 
ing, and declamation, by a numerous body 
of first-class professors, male and female, 
and numerous primary schools, superior, 
and infant schools. 

The Sorbonne.— This institution was 
founded in 1253 by Robert de Sorbon as a 
school of theology. The present building 
wasDegun by Cardina] Richelieu, and has 
been enlarged at different times. It is the 
seat of three of the faculties of the Acad- 
emy of Paris, Theology, Letters, and Sei- 
ences. In the chapel is the tomb of Cards- 

Palais and Ecole des Beaux Arts.—This 
beautiful building was commenced in 1820, 
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under Louis XVIII., but not completed | 
until the vear 1839. It is 240 feet long by 
60 feet hich. The apartments comprising 
the first floor are beautifully decorated. 
The school is divided into two sections; | 
one of architectare, the other of painting 
andsculpture. Prizes are annually distrib- 
uted to the pupils; those who receive grand ! 
prizes are sent to Rome for three years at 
the expense of the government. An ex- 
hibition of the works of the pupils, as well 
as of those sent by the students from Rome, 
takes place every year inSeptember. The 
walls are adorned with some very fine 
paintings that have taken the prize at the 





exhibitions. This institution is well worth 
avisitfrom thetraveler. Admittance may 


be obtained by an application to the porter 
from 10 to 4; a fee of about one franc is 
expected. 


Bibliothdque Nationnle.—Length 540 feet, 
breadth 130, is situated on Rue Richelieu, 
aad presents a lately erected elegant struct- 
tre. It may be said that Louis XIV. 
was the founder of this library; it was 
mder his reign, at least, that it was first 
thrown open to the public. Louis XIII. 
left some 18,000 volumes; at the death of 
Louis XIV. it contained 70,000 volumes. 
it now contains 1,400,000 volumes, 800,000 
pamphlets, 125,000 manuscripts, 300,000 
maps and charts, and 150,000 coins and med- 
als. The collection of engravings amounts 
tothe enormous number of 1,300,000. They 
are contained in some 10,000 volumes. 
The portraits amount to nearly 100,000. 
The manuscripts most worthy of mention 
are, Fénelon’s Télémaque in his own hand- 
writing ; a manuscript of Josephus. Here 
you find also the prayer-book of St. Louis, 
and one that bears the signatures of Charles 
V., Charles IX., and Henry III., which 
belonged to them in succession. Auto- 
graph letters of Lord Byron, Franklin, 
Reasseau, Madame de Maintenon, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Mdlle.de laVallitre ; 
letters from Henry IV. to Gabrielle d’Es- 
trees, the arm-chair of King Dagobert, 
the armor of Francis I., the shield of Han- 
Ribal. In the reading-room the traveler 
will meet with crowds of the studious of 
allclasses. No conversation is permitted, 
and visitors are obliged to provide their 
own pens and paper. Books may be taken 
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from the library by application to your em- 
bassador. In a room adjoining the read- 
ing-room will be found the two globes pre- 
sented to Louis XIV. by Cardinal d’Es- 
trées; they are made of copper, and are 
nearly 36 feet in circumference. Amid 
the numerous curiosities of the library we 
perceive a beautiful vase made from, the 
single tooth of an elephant and enriched 
with precious stones. Visitors are admit- 
ted on Tucsdays and Fridays, and students 
every day except Sundays and holidays. 


Jardin des Plantes, Quai St. Bernutd, op- 
posite Pont d’Austerlitz.—At the earnest 
solicitation of Guy de la Brossé, physician 
to Louis XIII., the king was induced to 
found this magnificent establishment. In 
1635 De la Brossé was appointed superin- 
tendent. It was originally intended only 
for a botanical garden, but the differcnt 
superintendents added successively differ- 
ent branches of natural history. Buffon, 
the celebrated naturalist, was appointed in 
1789. He founded the museum, green- 
houses, and hot-houses, to give the proper 
temperature suitable to each plant. He 
collected from all countries the most varied 
productions of nature. Other superintend- 
ents have added the Zoological, the Mena- 
gerie of Living Animals, the Library of 
Natural History, the Amphitheatres and 
Laboratories, where public lectures on ev- 
ery branch of science connected with nat- 
ural history are given, from the months of 
April to September, by seventeen profess- 
ors. The garden is under the control of 
the Minister of the Interior. Between two 
of the avenues are inclosures which form 
the Botanical Garden and School of Bot- 
any. Here you may see at a glance the 
nature of the different plants by the color 
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and monsters. Here you may perceive 
the difference between the full-breasted 


the green, alimentary; the yellow, orna-; Englishman and the narrow-breasted Ital- 
mental; aud the blue, those used in the | ian; the retreating forehead of the New 


arts. 
of botanical plants cultivated in this gar- 
den, and over 10,000 bags of seed distrib- 
uted to professors for the purpose of propa- 
gation. The conservatories are well worth 
visiting. To obtain permission, apply to 
M. de Caisne at the establishment. 

We visit next the Menagerie, one of the 
most extensive in the world, established 
here in 1794. It is divided into numerous 
comp.urtments inclosed with iron railings. 
Here you perceive a spacious poultry-yard, 
in which are all kinds of geese and swans, 
not to speak of buffaloes ; a menagerie of 
reptiles, containing crocodiles, alligators, 
lizards, boas; a menagerie of beasts of 
prey: here you have Bengal tigers, lions, 
bears, panthers, and hyenas; a very ex- 
tensive family of monkeys, a large circu- 
lar space provided with galleries, ropes, 
and ladders affording them every conven- 
ience for their comical evolutions, much 
to the amusement of the crowd. Near by 
you will perceive the young elephant sent 
from Soudan by Prince Halim Pacha. To 
witness the feeding of the animals, apply 
to M. le Directeur du Jardin des Plantes. 

The Museum of Natural History is con- 
tained in a large range of buildings three 
stories high. It is considered as standing 
at the head of all institutions of this kind 
in Europe. A detailed account of this vast 
collection of specimens, in which almost 
every class of living beings has its repre- 
sentative preserved, would fill volumes, 
and require weeks to inspect in detail. The 
visitor's attention will at once be arrested, 
in entering the first series of rooms, by the 
statue of Nature. It is a beautiful female 
figure of white marlle; her right hand 
hangs by her side, her left is raised to her 
breast, as if pressing the nourishment of 
her children from its exuberant fountain. 

The Museum of Comparative Anatomy is 
considered the richest in the world. - The 
admirable arrangement of this vast collec- 
tion is duc to the labors of Baron Cuvier. 
It consists of twelve rooms. The most in- 
teresting is that devoted to human skele- 
tons. Here are skeletons of the human 
species from almost every nation and tribe 
under heaven, including mummies, dwarfs, 
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There are 1200 different specimens | Zealander and the tapering chest and 


sunken temples of the Egyptian. The 
twelfth room is filled with the skulls and 
casts of notorious characters, collected by 
the celebrated Dr. Gall. You are partic 
ularly struck with the majestic, high, and 
ample forehead of Bacon; the emall but 
regular head of Voltaire, low in the fore- 
head, but full in the region of the ears; 
Rousseau, with a benevolent, placid, but 
sorrowful expression. The Cabinet of An- 
thropology, the Gallery of Zoology, the 
Mineralogical and Geological Museum, 
which exceed over 60,000 specimens. The 
library and botanical gardens, do they not 
contain millions of specimens, and are 
there not catalogues published of the whole? 
They are all open on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Thursdays from 1 to 5, and on Satur- 
day (with passport) from 11 to 2. 

Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers.—This 
building is a part of the former monastery 
of St. Martin des Champs, founded by 
Henry I. in 1060, and which remained 
for a long time one of the largest and 
wealthiest of the Order of St. Benedict in 
France. In the thirteenth century it was 
surrounded by a wall and 21 towers, one 
of which still exists; but in 1789 the mon- 
astery was dissolved and the fortifications 
leveled. The Conservatoire des Arta et 
Métiers was established here in 1798 at 
the suggestion of M. Grégoire, bishop of 
Blois, and the repositories of machines at 
the Louvre, the Hotel de Mortagne, and 
the Rue de l'Université were transported 
here. A gratuitous school of arts was es- 
tablished here in 1810, which has been 
since reorganized, and has received several 
additions. It is under the management of 
a council, with a director (General Morin) 
at its head, and has a regular staff of pro- 
fessors, The entrance is in the Rue St. 
Martin. The archway is profusely sculp- 
tured, and the entablature is supported by 
two caryatides representing Art and Sci- 
ence. On the frieze are the words Agrs- 
culture, Commerce, Indusirte. 

On entering the building we have on the 
right and left agricultural producta, grain, 
seeds, models of fruits, etc., from all quar- 
ters of the globe. We next enter a vesti- 
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bale called the Sal del’ Echo, 80 consttuct- 
ed that a whisper may be heard from one 
endto the other. In this room is the mod- 
elof the apparatus used in transporting the 
obelisk of Luxor. The hall to the left on 
entering contains a collection of the weights 
and measures of all the countries in the 
world. Inthe Salle des Filatures are looms 
and spinning machines of every description. 

The Chapel is now filled with hydraulic 

machines, and is called the Dépot des Mod- 
éles. A shaft worked by steam runs 
through it, and communicates motion to 
the different machines. In the nave is a 
large tank which supplies water necessary 
forthe mills. A staircase leads to the up- 
per story and to a gallery, in which are 
models of steam-engines, machinery for re- 
fining sugar, paper-making, wood-cutting, 
ete. In this room also is a specimen of the 
sheet-iron used in the construction of the 
Great Eastern. On our way down the gal- 
lery we find, on the left, a small room de- 
voted to astronomical instruments. At the 
end of the gallery are six rooms, the first 
containing ornamental tiles, the next four 
contain specimens of glass bells and cylin- 
ders, pumps, lithographic presses, and one 
the celebrated Machine de Marly, that 
raised water for the fountains at Versailles. 
Two are devoted to optics and acoustics. 
There are several rooms running parallel 
tothe main gallery, filled with instruments 
of natural philosophy. Another room is 
devoted to watch-making, and the appara- 
tus and tools used in its manufacture. 

Descending the staircase to the vestibule, 
we enter on the left the library (Biblio- 
théque), formerly the refectory of the con- 
vent. There are about 20,000 volumes in 
the library, on subjects connected with the 
arts and sciences. This room is a beauti- 
fal specimen of the Gothic architecture of 
the thirteenth century. In one end is the 
palpit, from which prayers were read dur- 
ing the monastic meals, and the staircase 
in the wall leading to it. There are sev- 
eral paintings representing the arts and 
sciences; also one of St. Martin. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers is 
open to the public on Sundays and Thurs- 
days, from 10 to 4, gratuitously, and all oth- 
er days, at the same hours, for the price of 
one franc. The lectures are all gratuitous. 

L' Assistance Publique. — L’ Adminstra- 
tion générale de [ Assistance Publique was 
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charged, by a decree in 1849, with every 
thing relating to public charity. It is 
managed by a director and Conseil de Sur- 
veillance of 20 members. 

Among the principal hospitals are the 

Hotel Dieu(Place du Parvis Notre Dame), 
founded in 660 by Saint Landry, bishop of 
Paris, and enlarged by Philip Augustus. 
It was endowed by St. Louis, Henry IV., 
Louis XIV., and Louis XV. successively. 
It contains 828 beds, and receives the sick 
and wounded, except persons incurable, or 
afflicted with skin diseases, The old build- 
ing will soon be pulled down, the spacious 
new Hotel Dieu being very nearly completed. 

La Charité (Rue Jacob, 47), founded in 
1602 by Maria de Médicis, and considera. 
bly enlarged in 1864; 474 beds. 

La Pits, built in 1612 by order of Louis 
XIII. ; 620 beds. 

Among the hospitals for the treatment 
of special diseases are : 

Saint Louis (Rue Bichat, 40 and 42), 
founded in 1604, by Henry IV., for the 
treatment of cutaneous discases; 882 beds. 

Hépital du Midt (Ruc des Capucins 
Saint Jacques, 15), established in 1785, 
in the ancient convent of the Capucins. 
Consecrated to the treatment of secret 
maladies (for men only) ; 336 beds. 

Hopital de Lourcine (Rue de Lourcine, 
111) occupies a part of the ancient convent 
of the Cordeliers, founded in 1284 by Mar- 
guerite de Provence. It is devoted to the 
treatment of women afflicted with secret 
diseases ; 276 beds. 

Hopital des Infants Malades (Rue de Sé- 
vres, 149) receives sick children of both 
sexes. It was founded in 1735 by Laurent 
de Gergy, curate of Saint Sulpice, and con- 
tains 698 beds. 

Among the alms-houses are: 

Hospice des Incurables (hommes) (Rue 
Popincourt, 66), founded in 1683 by Saint 
Vincent de Paul, and receives the poor at 
the age of 70, or those who, younger, are 
unable to work; 456 beds. 

Hospice des Incurables (femmes) (Rue de 
Savres, 42) receives poor women at the age 
of 70, or those still younger who are unable 
to work; 690 beds. 

Hospice des Enfants Assistés (Rue d@’En- 
fer, 100) was founded by Saint Vincent de 
Paul. Foundlings are received here under 
the age of 12, and maintained until 21 years 
of age, if they are not reclaimed. 
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Institution Sainte Périne (4 Place Sainte | and the surplus given to the owner, if ap- 


Genevieve, at Auteuil) was founded in 1806 | 
by M. Duchaila, fur persons over 60 years | 
of age of small income. An annual pay- 
ment is required of 700 francs. 

Hospice Devillas (Rue de Kegard), found- 
ed by M. Devillas in 1832, receives aged 
persons inflicted with incurable diseases. 

Hospice des Quinze-Vingts (28 Rue de 
Charenton) receives 300 blind persons at 
the age of 40, and for whom the means of 
subsistence are wanting. The husbands 
and wives of the blind are also admitted, 
together with their children. 

Institution des Jeunes A veugles (Boulevard 
des Invalides, 56), founded in 1784 by Val- 
entine Haiiy, and occupying, since 1843, a 
beautiful edifice, constructed by M. Philip- 
pon. This school receives 250 scholars of 
both sexes, whose studies continue during 
eight years. 

Institution des Sourds Muets (Rue Saint 
Jacques) receives only children of'the male 
sex, whose stydies continue during eight 
years. Price, 1000 francs. 

Orphelinat du Prince Imperial has for its 
object the relief of poor orphans, by giving 
them a suitable education and binding 
them apprentices to sometrade. The sum 
paid for the board and lodging of an orphan 
is about 200 francs. 

Societé du Prince Imperial pour les Préts 
de f Enfance au Travail.—This society was 
founded by the Empress in 1862, for the 
purpose of advancing money to artisans 
and laborers, to enable them to buy tools, 
materials, etc., when in want of funds. 

Mont de Piete. — This institution was 
founded in 1777 for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions, and 
enjoys the privilege of lending upon mova- 
bles four fifths of the value of gold and 
silver articles, and two thirds of all other 
effects. The interest upon pledges is 94 
per cent., and the interest must be paid 
entire, though the loan last but for a few 
days. The engagement is made for a year, 
but the borrower is free to anticipate his 
payments. The engagement can not be 
made for a sum exceeding 10 francs with- 
out the presentation of a passport and the 
identification of the borrower. <A catsse 
d’a comptes enables borrowers to refund 
the sums advanced by instalments ; 1 franc 
is received. After 14 months, ifthe dupli- 
cate be not renewed, the effects are sold, 
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plied for within three years, after which 
| time it is given to the Administration de 
l’Assistance Publique. The general direc- 
tion and the central bureau of the Mont de 
Picté are at No.7 Rue de Paradis, and No. 
18 Rue des Blancs Manteaux. There are 
also two branches; one No. 16 Rue Bona- 
parte, the other Rue des Amandiers Popin- 
court. 

Etablissements et auvrcs en faveur de 
Cenfance.—There are several creches open 
during the day, where children of poor per- 
sons are taken care of while their parents 
are at work. The principal creches are at 
148 Rue Saint Lazare, 182 Faubourg St. 
Honoré, 247 Rue Saint Honoré, 74 Rue Po- 
pincourt, besides numerous others in differ- 
ent parts of Paris. 

Maison Eugene Napoléon (254 Rue da 
Faubourg Saint Antoine) was founded in 
1853 by the Empress Eugenie. 300 poor 
young girls are boarded and educated here, 
under the care of the Sisters of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul. 

L Asile des Petsts Orphelins (Chausaée de 
Menilmontant) receives orphans of both 
sexes from 2 to 7 years of age. 

L' Quvre de Notre Dame des Sept Doe- 
leurs (Faubourg Saint Honoré) receives 
sick children, whose age prevents their en- 
trance into the horpitals. 

I.’ Euore des Petits Ramoneurs was found- 
ed in 1736. It is open every evening for 
the civil and religious instruction of chimw- 
ney-sweepers. 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. . 


Hotel des Invalides.—This vast and splen- 
did establishment was founded by Louis 
XIV. in 1670. Its object is to maintain at 
the expense of the nation the worn-out sol- 
diers of France, giving them the comforts 
of a home in their declining days. The 
hotel is 612 feet front, four stories high, 
and lighted by 183 windows. It presents 
three pavilions: the one in the centre has 
a high door, over the arch of which is a 
bas-relief of the founder of the hotel on 
horseback. The entrance leads to a mag- 
nificent court-vard 315 feet long by 192 
broad. It is surrounded by four piles of 
buildings, with central projections and ele- 
gant pavilions atthe angles. The first de- 
sire of visitors is genera)ly to see the refec- 
tories and kitchens. The refectories are 
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fur in number, 150 feet long by 2+ wide ; 
three are appropriated to sub-officers and 
privates, and one to officers. They each 
contain thirty tables, capable of seating 


twelve persons each ; they are mostly dec- , 


onted with frescoes, representing towns 
conquered by Louis X1V. There are two 
kitchens adjoining —one for the officers, 
axl one for the privates ; 3000 pounds of 
meat are cooked here daily. There is a 
spit capable of roasting 400 pounds at a 
time; 1500 pounds of meat are generally 
boiled, and 1500 made into ragouts. The 
dumitories on the first and second stories 
are extensive, and admirably ventilated. 
The visitor should not fail, if here between 
the Ist of May and 15th of June, to obtain 
tickets to visit the Galerie des plans et des 
Fortresses de France. Here may be seen 
models over 200 feet square of many of the 
principal fortified cities of France ; the bat- 
tle of Lodi and siege of Rome, executed in 
wood and plaster with great nicety. There 
isa fine library attached to the hotel, 
founded by Napoleon IJ., containing over 
0,000 volumes, open from 9 to 3 except 
m Sundays. It contains a fine picture of 
Napoleon I. crossing Mount Saint Bernard, 
also one of Napoleon ITI.; and the cannon 
ball by which Marshal Turenne was killed. 
West of the library is the Councel Chamber, 
in which, and the adjoining Salle d’ A tente, 
are numerous portraits of different mar- 
thals of France and governors of the ho- 
tel. The portrait of Prince Jerome while 
King of Westphalia was presented to the 
I[dtel des Invalides by Count d’Orsay. You 
now pass through a corridor (on some oc- 
casions you are obliged to go round on the 
outside of the hotel) to the church, which 
contains all the banners taken by the 
French in their wars with other nations 
arranged along on Loth sides of the nave. 
The church is 210 feet long by 66 high. 
On the piers of the arches, which are faced 
by Corinthian pilasters, are the names of 
different governors of the hotel, who are 
alone allowed to be buried in the nave, 
and have monuments erected in the church. 
The remains of Napoleon were temporarily 
placed here after being brought from Saint 
Helena. We now pass into the dome of 
the church, which is one of the first edifices 
which attracts the attention of the travel- 
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branches forming the nave and transept. 
The dome is lightly supported by eight 
arches, between which we perceive the 
beautifully painted ceiling. The tombs 
of Turenne and Vauban are placed oppo- 
site each other; both groups are admira- 
bly executed. <A winding staircase on 
each side of the high altar leads to the 
crypt containing the Tomb of Napoleon J. 
Over the entrance we find a quotation from 
the Emperor’s will: ‘I desire that my 
ashes may repose on the banks of the 
Seine, in the midst of the French pecple 
whom I have ever loved.” The pavement 
of the crypt is beautifully decorated with 
a crown of laurels in mosaic. On the bal- 
ustrade surrounding the tomb are the 
names of Napoleon's principal victories, 
represented by twelve colossal statues by 
Pradier. The tomb is an immense mono- 
lith of porphyry, weighing 135,000 pounds ; ° 
it was polished by a powerful steam-en- 
gine. The sarcophagus is a single block, 
12 feet long and 6 broad, resting on a ped- 
estal of green granite. In the recess ad- 
joining the crypt stands the statue of the 
Emperor, dressed in his imperial robes. 
Here, also, is the crown of gold voted by 
the town of Cherbourg; the insignia he 
wore on state occasions, and the sword that 
he wore at the battle of Austerlitz. The 
whole expense of the tomb was nearly 
$2,000,000. The hotel is under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of War. The senior 
marshal of France is generally appointed 
governor, who receives a salary of $8000; 
a general of division commandant, salary 
$3000; and a colonel-major, with eight 
captains, and an adjutant, complete the 
command. Each man is allowed g quarter 
of a pound of meat, half a pound of bread, 
and a litre of wine. The Hotel des Jnva- 
ides is open daily from 10 to 40’clock ; the 
church tothe public on Thursdays,and tothe 
stranger, with passport, on Mondays. The 
Museum of Artillery on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Sundays, from 10 to 3. Some of 
the Invalides are always ready to conduct 
you: a fee ofa franc is expected for a party. 
At the southern side of the Champ de 
Mars stands the Ecole Muttatre, created by 
Louis XV. for the education of young gen- 
tlemen whose parents were in reduced cir- 
cumstances, or who had lost their fathers 


er. Its height to the top of the cross is | on the field of battle. A certain number 
223 feet. The interior is circular, with | were likewise admitted at the rate of $100 
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per annum. The front toward the Champ 
de Mars is decorated with ten Corinthian 
columns, supporting an attic adorned with 
bas-reliefs, which is surmounted by a quad- 
rangular dome. The principal entrance 
opens into the courts, which are surround- 
ed now with barracks. The Military School 
was suppressed in 1788, since which time 
it has been occupied as barracks for infant- 
ry, cavalry, and artillery, and comfortably 
accommodates over 6000 men. For per- 
mission to visit the barracks, apply to the 
commandant of the first military division. 


MILITARY HOSPITALS. 


The Val de Grace, Rue St. Jacques, in- 
cludes the Hépital Miltatre, with 854 
beds for soldiers and officers, surround- 
ed by beautiful walks and gardens; the 
Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie Militaire; 
and the Buanderie Centrale des Hopitaux 
Militatres. 

L*himtal du Gros Caillon (188 Rue St. 
Dominique) contains 630 beds for the sick. 

L'hépwtal Saint Martin (Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint Martin) possesses 425 beds. 

L’hipital de Vincennes, constructed in 
1856, contains 630 beds. 

L’Arsenul, in the place of the same name, 
was enlarged by Francis I. and Henry II., 
and rebuilt by Charles IX. It includes 
the Direction d’ Arttllerie de Paris and the 
Cupsulerie. 


THE MARKETS. 


The /falles Centrales were begun in 1851, 
from the designs and under the direction 
of M. Victor Baltard. They are not yet 
completed, but will be composed of twelve 
pavilions, six on each side of a boulevard 
now in construction. These markets were 
constructed to replace the old Marché des 
Innocens, which consisted of a mere sct of 
huts, forming, however, for a long time, the 
central market of Paris. The pavilions 
are large, handsome sheds, under one im- 
mense roof of iron framing and glass cov- 
ering. The whole cost of these buildings at 
their completion is estimated at 61,000,000 
francs. 

Halle au Blé is a vast market where all 
sorts of grain and flour are sold. It was 
built in 1767, and is a largo circular build- 
ing 126 feet in diameter, with an arcade of 
25 arches passing around the inner area. 
The interior is a large rotunda surrounded 
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by a gallery, where the granaries may be 
seen. South of the building is a Doric 
column, erected in 1572 for Catharine de 
Medicis. It was intended for astrological 


es. 

Halle aux Vins, Quai St. Bernard, near 
the Jardin des Plantes.—The wine-market 
of Paris has been established over 200 
years. Napoleon I. ordered the construc- 
tion of the present mammoth establish- 
ment. It occupies over 100 English acres, 
consisting of five strects, called after the 
different wine countries, viz., Rue de Bour- 
gogne, Rue de Champagne, Rue de Bor- 
deaux, Rue de Languedoc, and Rue de la 
Céted’Or. There are 444 cellars and ware- 
houses, capable of holding 450,000 casks 
of wine, 100,000 of brandy, and 400 of ol- 
ive oil. The average number of casks that 
go and come daily is over 1500. Owners 
are not obliged to pay octroi duty while 
their wine remains in this bonded ware- 
house. Inferior wines and brandics may 
be found at the wharf opposite. The hall 
is open from sunrise until sunset. 

Marché aux Fleurs.—There are four 
flower-markets; the Marché du quai Napo- 
leon et du quat aux Fleurs, held Wednes- 
days and Saturdays ; the Marché de la Mad- 
eleine, near the church of the same name, 
held on Tuesdays and Fridays ; the Marché 
de ' Esplanade du Chateau d’Eau, opposite 
the barracks of the Prince Eugéne, held 
on Mondays and Thursdays; and the 
Marche Saint Sulpice, on the place of the 
same name (Mondays and Thursdays). 

Tattersall Francais (22 Rue Beaujon). 
Public sale every Thursday of horses, car- 
riages, and harnesses. 

The slaughter-houses of Paris are at is 
Villette, where all the animals brought in 
the market of the same name are slain. 


Artesiun Well of Grenelle was commenced 
in 1834 by M. Mulot, engineer, and finish- 
ed in 1841. This well was bored to the 
immense depth of 1800 fect. It raises its 
water over 100 fect above the surface of 
the earth, and is capable of yielding over 
380,000 gallons per day. 

Artesian Well of Passy yields about 
3,000,000 gallons per day, and supplies 
the lakes in tho Bois de Boulogne. It was 
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begun in 1855, and was bored to the depth 
of 1900 feet. Water was found in 1861. 

Canal de [ Ourcg was begun under the 
First Consul and finished in 1837. It com- 
mences at Marenil, about ten leagues from 
Paris, and falls into the Bassin de la Vil- 
lette. Its length is 24 leagues. The canals 
Saint Martin and Saint Denis connect it 
with the Seine. 

Sewers.—The system of sewerage has 
heen very much perfected in Paris during 
the last ten years. There are six main 
galleries or collectora, with 15 secondary 
ones opening into them, which have also 
many smaller ones that cross the city in 
every direction. Three of these galleries 
sre on the left and three on the right bank 
ofthe Seine. These collectors are united 
by a siphon under the bed of the Seine, 
near the Pont de la Concorde. Two sub- 
terranean canals, parallel with the banks 
of the Seine, carry the sewage to a distance 
of seven miles below the city. 

The Catacombs of Paris are very inter- 
esting. Travelers are allowed to visit them 
every three months. They were origi- 
nally immense quarries for procuring stone 
for building purposes, and increased to 
such an extent that one tenth of the pres- 
ent area of Paris is entirely undermined. 
Several houses having sunk in the fau- 
boargs St. Jacques and St. Germain, the 
attention of the government was aroused, 
and the idea was conceived by M. Lenoir, 
Superintendent of Police, of converting 
these immense caverns into catacombs; 
the ceremony of consecrating them was 
performed on the 7th of April, 1786, and 
all the bones of the dead were collected 
from the various churches and cemeteries 
of Paris, where they had been accumula- 
ting for centuries, and deposited in these 
vaults; the bones were brought in funereal 
cars, followed by priests chanting the serv- 
ico of the dead. Itis calculated that these 
vast caverns contain the remains of over 
3,000,000 of human beings. The bones of 
the legs and arms are laid closely in order, 
with their ends outward, and at regular 
intervals skulls are interspersed in ranges, 
0 as to present alternate rows of back and 
front parts of the heads. Occasionally we 
perceive apartments arranged like chap- 
els, with skulls, arms, and legs. They 
contain numerous inscriptions: among 
others cre the Tombeau des Victimes, the 
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Tombeau de la Revolution; the former the 
remains of those who perished in the fright. 
ful massacre of the 2d and 3d of Septem- 
ber; the latter those who perished in the 
Revolution of 1789. There is a kind of 
disagreeable smell prevalent, and altogeth- 
er the effect of the place is very oppressive, 
especially to persons of sensitive feelings. 
The principal entrance is at the Barriére 
d’Enfer; the staircase leading down to 
the Catacombs is composed of 90 steps. 
There are some sixty different entrances 
at various points, but this is the one gen- 
erally entered by strangers. 

The Cemeteries of Paris.—In 1790 a law 
was passed prohibiting the burying of the 
dead within churches; the enactment is 
principally attributable to Voltaire, who 
wrote and protested strongly against the 
habit as most pernicious. The cemeteries 
of Paris are three in number: Pére la 
Chaise, Mont Parnassus, and Montmartre ; 
in addition to which, there is one appropri- 
ated to the use of hospitals and criminals. 
Pere la Chaise is named after a monk, who 
was confessor to Louis XIV., and resided 
on the spot. This was formerly the strony- 
hold of Jesuitism, being their country res- 
idence for over 150 years. It is the largest 
burial-ground of the capital, and is beauti- 
fully situated in an undulating ground, 
surrounded by valleys. From the highest 
point a magnificent view of the city and 
its environs is obtained. This immense 
cemetery contains now over 20,000 tombs ; 
many of them are great specimens of arch- 
itecture; the most interesting is that of 
Abelard and Heloise, which stands on the 
first path to the right of the avenue. The 
principal monuments are that of La Fon- 
taine, Molitre, Princess Demidoff, General 
Foy, Kellermann, Visconti, Arago, the as- 
tronomer, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, the 
actress, Count Lavalette, Count de Rigny, 
General St. Cyr, Viscount de Martignac, 
Marshal Massena, Prince d'Essling. There 
is a pretty lot laid out as a garden, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, but containing 
no monument: in it lie the remains of 
Marshal Ney ; Baaumarchais, the drama- 
tist; Béranger, the poet; Manuel, the ora- 
tor; La Place, the astronomer; Marquis 
de Clermont-Gallerande. Ascending the 
hill, we see some very beautiful monu- 
ments, among which are those:of Sydney 


Smith, Volney, and others well known te 
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fame ; returning, we see the superb mon- 
ument of M. Aguado, the rich financier; 
that of Madame de Diaz Santos; De Bal- 
zac, the novelist; Crozatier, the founder, 
who cast the statue of Napoleon which 
stands on the column in Vendome; De 
Stze, who defended Louis XVI. on his 
trial. In the cemetery is an inclosure de- 
voted to the burial of Mohammedans: in 
it are interred the Prince of Oude and his 
mother. There is another devoted to the 
Jews: it contains the tomb of Rachel, the 
celebrated actress. East of the chapel is 
almost entirely devoted to eminent theat- 
rical, musicai, and poetical characters, such 
as Talma, Bellini, Rubini, etc. Taking 
this cemetery all together, it is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting spots in the 
world ; here we sec names which have 
shaken the whole world, and which the 
world will never forget. In summer it is 
a favorite place of resort both for strangers 
and Parisians: an omnibus leaves the 
Place du Palais Royal, in front of the Ho- 
tel du Louvre, every quarter of an hour. 
Cemetery Montmartre.—This was the first 
cemetery established in Paris: it is situ- 
ated near the Butte Montmartre. It con- 
tains some very handsome monuments, 
among which are the chapel of the Count- 
ess Potocka, the obelisk erected to the mem- 
ory of the Duchess of Montmorency, the 
tomb of Prince Ernest of Saxe-Cobourg, 
Nourrit of the Grand Opera, and Mdlile. 
Jenny Colon, the actress. There is a hand- 
some Jewish cemetery separated from the 
other by a wall. 

As nearly every lady traveler who vis- 
its Paris expends a large sum in laces and 
India shawls, either for herself or friends, 
it is a duty we owe them to make them ac- 
quainted with the most responsible estab- 
lishments in that trade. The reputation 
of the Compagnie des Indes is such that 
numerous houses have been established in 
their vicinity with nearly corresponding 
names, similar to the John Maria Farina 
at Cologne. Travelers should keep a wary 
eye on commissioners and valet-de-places. 
This is probably the only house in Paris 
which pays no commissions to any one. 
The Compagnie des Indes manufacture 
their own laces from their own designs, 
and keep two French agents permanently 
in India, one at Kachmyr, the other at 
Umritzur. This situation assures them 
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the direct provision and the first of all the 
new styles, makes them ready to profit by 
all favorable variations in the market and 
by advantageous occasions, and gives them 
also the choice of the best patterns, which 
they obtain exclusively. 

We may well say that nearly all the 
purchase of India shawls, whether at whole. 
sale or retuil, is now concentrated in this 
house, on account of the variety of assort- 
ments and prices, and also of the perfection 
with which the shawls are finished. 

These Cachemires are made in pieces in 
India, with the seams badly joined, incom- 
plete designs, are badly put together, 
creased and puckered in the tissue, etc. 
The Compagnie des Indes have made it a 
specialty, a particular art, to correct those 
faults, and to give to the Indian Cache- 
mire all the perfection which an industry 
of such high taste requires. 

The Compagnie des Indes possess, also, 
four manufactories of laces: at Alencon, 
at Caen, at Bayeux, and at Bruseels. In 
this last city, the great centre of all the fab- 
rication of laces in Belgium, where for the 
last fifteen years the Compagnie des Indes 
have possessed an extensive manufactory, 
a new house of sale has lately been estab- 
lished by Messrs. Verdé Delisle & Co., di- 
rectors of this establishment, in the finest 
part of the city, No.1 Rue de la Régence, 
opposite the palace of the Duke of Bra- 
bant. 

The jury of the Paris Exposition of 1867 
gave the golden medal and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor to the chief of this 
house, with this mention in the Monztear : 
“‘ Exceptional superiority in the fubrication 
of laces.” It is known that to obtain these 
rare distinctions great fineness and great 
finish in the work do not suffice, for these 
can bo reached by any fabricator, and i3 
merely a matter of money ; what the jury 
particularly rewards is the superiority of 
design, the artistical perfection of the 
work, the invention, the progress, 

One of tho great advantages of this 
house, and what chiefly recommends it to 
us, is the perfect security for the purchaser, 
the prices being really fixed and marked 
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For shirts, and every article used Ly 
gentlemen in the furnishing line, Christy, 
No. 200 Rue de Rivoli, is well spoken of. 

John Munroe & Co., American Pank- 
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ers, 5 Rue Scribe, is a most central and 
convenient position for all strangers, all 
the members of which firm are Americans. 
Their New York branch, 8 Wall St. (under 
the same firm), issue letters of credit for 
traveling purposes, extending to every de- 
sirable place in Europe. 

The old-established drapery-store, Aur 
Sfontagnes d’ Ecosse, established in 1862 
for the exclusive sale of British fabrics, 
is situated in the Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré, near the Elyseé Palace, and is well 
worth a visit for its extensive variety 
of first-class goods, for the newest mod- 
els in costumes for ladies, gentlemen, 
and children, and for such specialties as 
Irish poplins, Bannockburn cheviots, Shet- 
land homespuns, Vicuna shawls, English 
and Balbriggan hosiery, while its cos- 
tume department is under special super- 
Vision. 

At 5 Rue Scribe, the house of Henry 
Copt have opened a branch of their Ge- 
heva establishment, where Swiss watch- 
es, the best and cheapest manufactured, 
may be bought at Geneva prices, with all 
other articles of fashionable jewelry. This 
establishment has a world-wide fame. Its 
branch in New York is at 23 Union Square. 

The Petst Saint Thomas, situated in the 

Rue du Bac, is a house of more than fifty 
years’ standing, where every species of 
goods is obtainable at moderate and fixed 
Prices. Ladies can here find nearly every 
thing they require, thus avoiding the in- 
convenience of going from shop to shop. 

Families or gentlemen giving soirées, 

rereptions, or dinner-parties will find the 
Maio du Friand, Potel & Chabot, 28 Rue 
Vivienne, and 25 Boulevard des Italiens, 
the best in Paris. It has for many years 
sastained the first reputation. Every edi- 
ble in season may be obtained here, and at 
mest reasonable prices. 

The British and Colonial Exchange 
Agency is situated at No. 13 Rue Royale, 
between the Place de la Concorde and the 
Madeleine. Notes, cheques, drafts on Lon- 
don, etc., cashed at exchange of the day, 
without commission. Luggage is ware- 
hoased, letters forwarded, works of art 
bought on commission, and general business 
attended to by Messrs. Lemercier & Co. 

Paris is noted for the elegance and dura- 
bility of its carriages. Among the princi- 
pal manufacturers are Million, Guiet, & 
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Co., 58 and 60 Avenue Montaigne, whose 
styles are exquisite, and who have obtain- 
ed some ten different medals for perfection 
inthe art. Messrs. M.,G., & Co. received 
a first class medal at the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition in 1876, and also secured the Le- 
gion of Honor. Among the principal man- 
ufacturers is Monsieur Kellner, 109 Ave- 
nue Malakoff, who received a medal of the 
first class at the Paris Exposition of 1867. 
Monsieur has received a patent for a new 
style of landau, which consists in allowing 
the door to be opened without first letting 
down the window. 

Belvallette Brothers, 24 Avenue des’ 
Champs Elysées, are also among the first 
manufacturers of carriayes in Paris. This 
house received first-class medals at the 
Universal Expositions of 1851, 1855, and 
1862, and the Legion of Honor and first 
gold medal in 1867. One of tha first jour- 
nals of Paris, in its visit to the Exposition 
Muritime et Fluviale, speaking of this house, 
says: We must first cite 1. Jf. Belvallette 
Sréres, who are classed the first among the 
best carriage manufacturers of the capital. 
Their reputation is already made, and their 
luxurious carriages, so much appreciated 
by true connoisseurs, possess a real ele- 
gance and distinction which justifies the 
success they have obtained at home and 
abroad. This house had on exhibition sev- 
eral carriages, one of which was a magnifi- 
cent mail-coach: its elegance of design was 
only equaled by its perfect finish. An- 
other was a charming landaulet ; an elegant 
coupé which could be transformed into a 
beautiful Victoria with surprising facility. 
Another landaulet with four places for one 
horse attracted much attention. 

We wish to give special advice to trav- 
elers who purpose going into apartments 
in Paris for a few months or more. Nev- 
er, under any consideration, hire your lin- 
en. The rent for a few months will buy 
any thing you want. There is an immense 
establishment in Paris, Grande Matson de 
Blanc, 6 Boulevard des Capucines, where 
all articles used by housekeepers in the 
linen line are sold for about half the ordi- 
nary prices, for the simple reason that this 
house has its own manufactory in nearly 
every department of goods ; for instance, at 
Tarare (Rhone) it has a manufactory of 
lace window-curtains, in which 800 persons 
are employed; at Paris,a factory of sheet- 
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ing; and of table and toilet linen, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., while its assortment of 
trousseaux, its layettes, and every article 
relating to young children’s wear, white 
robes, etc., are immense, 

Americans visiting Paris will profit by 
making their purchases from and through 
Messrs. C. H. A. Carter & Co., American 
merchants and commission agents, 5 Rue 
Auber. This house deals largely in Bon- 
net’s, Ponson’s, Tapissier’s, and Million’s 
black silks, Lyons velvets, India and lace 
shawls, laces of every description, robes, 
costumes, cloaks, dressmaking in all its 
branches, millinery, gloves, furs, and fan- 
cy goods—in fact, every article required 
for a lady's or gentleman’s wardrobe. 
They also purchase, for a small commis- 
sion, direct from the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers, every kind of goods for 
sale in Paris; and such is the universal 
confidence expressed in their integrity and 
fair dealing, that we cheerfully recommend 
this firm to the patronage of all Americans 
who desire to be well and faithfully served. 

American travelers will find the house 
of Lherbette, Kane, & Co., No. 883 Rue du 
Quartre Septembre, of great convenience 
in forwarding goods either to America or 
the different European cities, their facili- 
tics being great. They are agents for the 
different lines of steamers between Havre 
and New York, as well as for the line for 
Bremen, also bankers’ agents for Wells, 
Fargo, & Co. They issue letters of credit 
on the different European bankers, and 
have a house in Havre for the purpose of 
facilitating their business. 

Dr. W. E. Johnson, a celebrated Ameri- 
can physician, has his rooms quite near the 
Grand Hotel, No. 10 Boulevard Malesher- 
bes. 

Immediately opposite the Grand Hotel 
is the Afatson Prout, especially noted for 
the manufacture of boots. This estab- 
lishment has long been known to Ameri- 
can travelers. 

Not far from the Grand Hotel is the es- 
tablishment of Mr. Woodman, No. 22 Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin, who stands at the 
head of the American and English tailor- 
ing profession in Paris. 

The Grands Magasins de Nouveautés du 
Louvre, situated in the Rues de Rivoli, 
Marengo, and St. Honoré, are perhaps to- 
day the ee in the world, and enjoy a 
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high reputation, both among foreigners and 
residents in Paris. Here may be obtained 
silks, shawls, merinos, under - clothing, 
laces, furs, ladies’ cloaks and dresses, 
trousseaux, stuffs for furniture, carpets, 
etc. The building covers a surface of 
11,567 metres, and contains a printing-of- 
fice for the necessities of the house, work- 
rooms for the construction of samples, and 
store-rooms filled with food for the nourish- 
ment of 750 persons employed in the busi- 
ness. The furniture store belonging to 
this house is situated at No. 90 Rue St. Ho- 
noré. The Magasins du Louvre were first 
opened in 1855, by Messrs. Chauchard & 
Heroit, the present proprietors. 

The most fashionable establishment for 
hats is the Maison Anglaise, No. 1 Place 
de l’Opera, nearly in front of the Grand 
Hotel, the New Opera House, and Wash- 
ington Club. The house is furnisher to 
the latter. In addition to their own hats, 
they are agents for the principal London 
houses, including the celebrated ladies’ 
hats manufactured by Mrs. Brown. 

For every kind of medicine we recom- 
mend travelers to Swann, 12 Rue Castig- 
lione, an English chemist, who has had the 
patronage of the United States embassadors 
and principal American families in Paris 
for upward of twenty years. 

Mr. Niaux, No. 211 Rue St. Honoré, is 8 
good tailor, and one whom we cordially 
recommend. 

One of the best and most reasonable 
restaurants is A la Ville de Paris, 31 Rue 
du Quatre Septembre. It is close to the 
Grand Hotel; and while the cooking and 
wines are of the best class, the price is 
forty per cent. cheaper than on the boule- 
vards. ‘There are private cabinets for 
parties. 

We can strongly recommend to travel- 
ers the house of John Hendry, tailor, sst- 
uated in the Rue Auber, for good, strong, 
well-made clothes, at prices not to be sur- 
passed in Paris for cheapness. 

The old-established Maison Bavowdst 
(Stannard - Lefevre, successor) is situated 
at 54 Faubourg St. Honoré, and, besides 
ladies’ costumes, makes a great specialty 
of all articles relating to babies’ and chil- 
dren’s linen and dresses, at moderate 
prices. 

Farther down in the Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré, not far from the Rue Royale, is the 
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tailoring establishment of John Hopper, 
whom we can cordially recommend to 
travelers. Mr. Hopper pays special at- 
tention to habits and riding-trousers. 

One of the principal wine and spirit 
houses in Paris is that of Mr. H. Cuvillier 
& Brother, 59 Rue Neuve St. Augustin and 
16 Rue de la Paix. This well-known firm 
keeps a most varied and complete stock of 
the very best Cognac Brandics, Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Sherry Wines, 
besides American produce of all kinds. 
Their cellars are unsurpassed in Paris. 
Their Bordeaux firm is at No. 80 Facade 
des Chartrous, 

The principal harness and saddle manu- 
facturers in Paris are Messrs. Roduwart 
Fréres, 36 Avenue des Champs Elysées. 
Their work is unsurpassed for quality, ele- 
gance,and durability. They also keep a 
large stock of carriage and riding whips, 
and the latest improvements in stable fit- 
tings. 

oursers.—It is very difficult to find a 
good, honest, and competent courier; from 
aknowledge of twenty years we can most 
heartily recommend Wm. Knapp, 8 Rue 
D’ Alger, as a highly intelligent and faith- 
fal man, with large experience. 

The cellars of the Continental Hotel are 
situated in that building, at No.3 Rue de 
la Paix. Mr. Delhomme, who has been 
appointed furnisher of wines, cordials, and 
liquors for several years to this impor- 
tant establishment, has organized his wine 
basiness by means of securing the agency 
of the different famous growers of France 
and foreign countries, being thereby able 
to secure for his clients a choice as varied 
as it is complete, of authentic origin. The 
cellars of the Hotel Continental, by their 
organization and importance, are most in- 
teresting to visit; products of every origin 
and price are here represented and exposed 
1 a very beautiful saloon gallery for in- 
spection as well as for degustation. 

At No. 71 Rue Neuve St. Augustin, 
nearly opposite the Grand Hotel, and next 
to the Hotel Chatham, is the establishment 
of Ulmer Fréres & Co., tailors, well known 
to the American traveling public as one 
of the best stocked and most stylish in 
Paris. 

_ Good boots and shoes of every descrip- 
tion can be ordered at moderate prices 
from W. Bennett, 16 Faubourg St. Ho- 
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noré, near the Rue Royale, who makes a 
specialty of hunting and riding boots. 

Disderi, the well-known photographer, 
formerly at No. 8, has now moved to No. 
G6 Boulevard des Italiens; the well-estab- 
lished reputation of this house is sufficient 
guarantee that travelers visiting it will be 
perfectly satisfied. 

Opposite the Grand Hotel, No. 3 Place 
de l’Opéra, is situated the Bazar du Voyage, 
where travelers will find a great choice in 
all traveling articles and necessaries. Mr. 
Walcker, the proprietor, is well known for 
constantly bringing out novelties of every 
description in the way of traveling con- 
veniences, 

At No. 20 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin 
travelers will find the well-known Amer- 
ican tailor, John Ehrendall, from Boston. 
His large stock and superior quality of 
workmanship make a visit to his establish- 
ment well worth the while. 

For English dressing-cases, perfumery, 
brushes, traveling-bags, and all kinds of 
leather goods, visiting-cards, English sta- 
tionery, gloves, etc., we highly recommend 
Jones, 23 Boulevard des Capucines, exact- 
ly opposite the Grand Hotel. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION OF 1878. 


THE PALACES OF THE CHAMP DE MARS 
AND TROCADERO. 


(See Ground-plan of Exposition tn Pocket.) 


The palace on the Champ de Mars is a 
temporary structure intended for the Main 
Exposition: this site was formerly used for 
the manceuvres of troops and for grand re- 
views. By tradition, the Champ de Mars 
recalls the idea of a national féte. The 
Federation grand fete of 1790, the féte of 
the Republic in 1848, and the distribution 
of Eagles by Napoleon ITI., all took place 
here. 

The building on the Champ de Mars is 
813 yards long by 380 yards wide, conse- 
quently covers about 270,940 square yards, 
or nearly double the size of the building 
of 1867, which was only 161,304 square 
yards. 

The structure is of rectilinear form, and 
extends from the Avenue de Limpotte- 
Picquet to the Quai d’Orsay, in the one di- 
rection, and from the Avenue de la Bour- 
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donnaye to the Avenue de Suffren, in the 
other. 

There are two large machine galleries 
lining the east and west fronts of the edi- 
fice, 776 yards in length and nearly 38 in 
width. The end vestibules, the fronts of 
which will form the principal facades, are 
flanked with lofty domed towers, the line 
being broken by a central dome. The two 
vestibules, or halls of access, forming the 
north and south fronts, are 326 yards in 
length : these vestibules are connected with 
a number of longitudinal halls with open 
space between, and two transverse galler- 
ies intersect these buildings, dividing them 
into three parts. 

The central space, or covered gallery, is 
occupied by the picture-galleries, the walls 
of which are of stone, and extend the whole 
length of the building, with the exception 
of where they are divided by the central 
garden. Each group is separated into 
four sections, divided by transverse gal- 
leries and terminating with a small vesti- 
bule surmounted by three domes. The 
space between these galleries will be used 
by the city of Paris for municipal exhibits. 

The spaces next in order to the covered 
gallery (or Fine Arts) on either side are 
devoted to the liberal arts; next the fur- 
niture gallery; then the clothing gallery ; 
and last, next to the machine gallery, the 
space devoted to raw material. Outside 
the machine gallery are the cooking and 
agricultural instruments. 

The galleries on the left, on entering the 
palace on the Champ de Mars by the Bridge 
of Jena, are devoted to French production ; 
those on the right, which are cut into un- 
equal parts, to those of foreign countries, 
which have, also, outside the main build- 
ing, numerous annexes, 

The superstructure of the building is 
principally of iron and glass, the roof being 
of timber, which is covered with zinc roof- 
ing-plates. The entire cost of both build- 
ings is supposed to be about fifty millions 
of francs. 

On the right side of the Seine, and crown- 
ing the heights of the Trocadero, which rise 
over one hundred feet above the level Quai 
de Billy, and overlooking not only the ex- 
hibition, but nearly the whole of the city, 
is situated the beautiful palace of the Tro- 
cadero, chaste in design and of elegant ar- 
chitectural proportions. It is composed 
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of a grand central rotunda, containing a 
theatre capable of seating 7000 persons. 
From this hall spread two concentric 
wings, which terminate in square dome- 
roofed towers. These wings comprise a 
covered gallery 42 feet in width, and in 
front an open promenade 12 feet wide, the 
roof of which is supported by elaborately 
carved stone columns. A similar but more 
lofty terrace surrounds the central hall on 
the Trocadero side, whence is the main en- 
trance. This hall is to be consecrated to 
the exposition of musical fétes. The two 
wings are to be devoted to the reception 
of works of ancient and historic art, paint- 
ings, sculpture, furniture of the Renaissance 
and the Middle Ages, arms, carpets, and an- 
cient tissues from the East, with collections 
of musical instruments. 

From the base of the central hall down 
the middle of the magnificent garden flows 
a splendid cascade, which, after breaking 
over eleven falls, disappears in a basin in 
the centre of the grounds, whence it reach- 
es the Seine. On the right of the hall are 
the pavilions of China and Japan, and on 
the left the Moorish structure of Algeria. 
These buildings have been erected and 
adorned by veritable Chinese and Japanese 
workmen sent to Paris by their govern- 
ments for this especial purpose. The build- 
ings and appointments will far exceed in 
beauty and utility those of 1867. 

It is curious to remark the rapid growth 
of universal exhibitions. The first brought 
before the notice of the Parisian world was 
held in a small cabin in the court of the 
palace of the Louvre in 1798, when the en- 
tire list of exhibited articles hardly filled a 
catalogue of twenty-four pages, with twen- 
ty silver medals and one gold one which 
was promised to the manufacturer who 
should strike the most fatal blow at En- 
glish industry. Between the building of 
Noah’s Ark and the Great Eastern thou- 
sands of years have elapsed ; between the 
cabin in the court-yard of the Louvre and 
the palaces on the Champ de Mars and the 
Trocadero but eighty years have passed. 
But with what majestic strides expositions 
have advanced, until our own in Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, eclipsed all preceding ones, 
if we take the average number of visitors 
each day! It did not arrive at the gross 
number of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, be- 
cause it was only open 159 days, while that 
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of Paris was open 210; but the admittan- 
ces at Philadelphia averaged 61,938 daily, 
against Paris's 47,619. On one day alone 
there were 274,913 visitors to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, surpassing the number 
any day at Paris by 100,000. 

The Exposition of Vienna had hardly a 
fair chance, as it had an exhibitor there not 
invited by the commission—cholera—which 
kept thousands away, while the exorbitant 
prices at first demanded by hotels and lodg- 
ing-houses did the enterprise much injury. 

Visitors. No. days open. 


fae 18B1....... 6,089,195 141 
sraceteuane es 162,330 200 

Lend, 1862....... 6,211,103 171 
is, 1867......... eee 210 
a 18738....... 7,204 186 
Philadelphia, 1876. . 9, sor 025 159 


The most direct routes to the Exposition.— 
If below the Rond Pont on the Champs 
Elysées (say the visitor is stopping at the 
Grand Hotel, Grand Hotel du Lourre, Mi- 
rabeau, Chatham, Parlement, Splendide, or 
other houses in this quarter), carriage by 
the Cours la Reine, or tram-way from the 
Place de la Concorde; if above the Rond 
Pont, carriage via Avenue Montagne or 
Avenue du Roi de Rome. 
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The most interesting town in the en- 
virons of Paris is decidedly that of Ver- 
sailles, It lies twelve miles southwest 
of the capital. Previous to the reign 
of Louis XIV. Versailles was used as 
a hunting- station. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century that monarch 
became tired of St. Germain’s, then the 
residence of the court, and determined to 
‘build a palace that would command tho 
admiration of Europe. The works wero 
commenced in 1660. The architect Levan 
was the designer. Le Notre was employed 
to lay out the gardens and grounds, and 
Le Brun to paint the apartments. In or- 
der to ol.tain sufficient room, the whole of 
the surrounding country to an extent of 
sixty miles in circumference was pur- 
chased ; hills were leveled or elevated, and 
valleys excavated or filled up; to perfect 
the landscape, water was brought from an 
immense distance to supply the reservoirs 
and fountains. The actual expense of the 
whole of this stupendous undertaking was 
over two hundred millions of dollars! The 
whole court removed here in 1681, and it 
was the residence of the different monarchs 
up to 1789. There is no doubt that the 
enormous amount first expended, and that 
| required to keep up such a court, impover- 
‘ished the country, and was the principal 
cause of the first revolution in 1789. Be- 
‘fore that time the population of Versailles 
was over 100,000; now it scarcely num- 
| bers 30,000. The number of persons, how- 
ever, who visit the town on Sundays and 
‘fete-days, when the Grandes Euus or Pe- 
ties Eaus play, is very large. 
Versailles is divided into two quarters, 
Quarter St. Louts and Quarter Notre Dame. 
| The former is noticed for its splendid Cathe- 
| dral Church of St. Louis; the latter for its 
ae church, streets, and splendid edifices ; 
also an excellent statue of General Hoche, 
in Place Hoche. As the visitor approaches 
ithe palace, his attention is arrested by the 
magnificent Place d’Armes. On the east- 
ern side are situated the cavalry barracks, 
formerly the king’s stables. They are 
built of hewn stone, and inclosed by iron 
railings. From the Place d’Armes we as- 
cend directly to the iain buildings. As 
seen from the court, the palace appears an 
377% 
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intricate and interminable mass of build- 
ings. It is almost impossible to describe 
the splendor of the palace and its depend- 
encies. We shall merely mention the prin- 
cipal portions of this magnificent structure, 
referring the reader to an interesting work. 
written by M. Gavard, entitled The Palace. 
of Versailles. A 

After passing from the eastern to the 
western or garden front, you begin to ap- 
preciate the vastness of the whole struc- 
ture. The western facade is nearly six- 
teen hundred feet, or over one quarter of a 
mile in length. This great facade is 
broken by a central projection of 300 feet 
front, the whole relieved by numerous por- 
ticoes, statues, and columns. The trav- 
eler is astonished with the countless groups 
of statuary which adorn the avenues, and 
the numerous fountains that meet him 
on every hand. At all the angles are 
beautiful vases in white marble. Imme- 
diately in front of the central projection 
lies the Parterre d’ Eau, consisting of two 
oblong basins surrounded by twenty-four 
bronze groups. From the centre of each 
rise jets of water in the shape of a basket. 
Opposite the southern wing of the palace is 
the Parterre du Midi, containing two ba- 
sins of white marble. On the side nearest 
the palace is situated a bronze statue of 
Napoleon. 

The small Orangery, below the level of 
the terrace, contains the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Orleans, son of Louis Phi- 
lippe, who was thrown from his carriage 
and killed. Close by stands the celebrated 
orange-tree which was part of the property 
of the Constable of Bourbon. Leonora, 
wife of Charles III., king of Navarre, 
planted it in 1421; it has now been flour- 
ishing upward of 440 years, and is still in 
the height of its vigor. In front of the 
northern wing of the palace lies the Par- 
terre du Nord. It is separated from the 
Parterre d’Eau by a wall, ornamented by 
bronze vases cast by Duval. The terrace is 
adorned with flower-beds and two fountains, 
that of the Crowns and the Pyramid; the 
first so called from the water issuing from 
crowns of laurel; the last, from the basins 
rising one above the other in a pyramidal 
form. Below the basin of the Pyramid 
are the Baths of Diana, the centre of which 
Tepresents the nymphs of Diana at bath. 
North of this bath lie the basins of Nep- 
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tune and the Dragon. The former is the 
largest and most beautiful fountain at Ver. 
sailles. It cost over $300,000; it is only 
played on state occasions, as the expense 
is over $2000 for every occasion. The 
small fountains play every other Sunday ; 
when the large ones play, it is announced 


.| in the French journals. 


Returning again by the Parterre du 
Nord, we arrive at the Bassine Latone, im- 
mediately in front of the entrance to the 
palace. North of this fountain are two 
flower-gardens, each adorned with a fount- 
ain. Then comes a lawn, called ‘‘7apis 
Vert,’’ which extends from the Bassin La- 
tone to the Bassin d’Apollon, the largest, 
next to that of Neptune, at Versailles. The 
God of Day is here represented drawn by 
four horses, surrounded by dolphins, tri- 
tons, and sea-monsters. Within the grounds 
are lakes embowered in groves, where float 
beautiful boats and little ships. 

At the extremity of the park we perceive 
the beautiful villa, Le Grand Trianon, built 
for Madam de Maintenon, a favorite mis- 
tress of Louis XIV. In one of the saloons, 
the Galérie du Palais, formerly occupied 
as the dining-room of Louis Philippe, are 
some very beautiful paintings, by Boucher, 
Bidault, Thomas, and Roger. The apart- 
ments formerly occupied by the Dukes of 
Orleans and Nemours, and before them by 
Napoleon I., are very splendid. They 
were intended for the use of Queen Victo- 
ria during her proposed visit to Louis Phi- 
lippe. In the Cabsnet de la Reine, which is 
most richly furnished, we see the same bed 
which was formerly occupied by Josephine. 
This villa was a favorite residence of Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI.; also of 
Napoleon I. The decorations of all the 
apartments are very rich and splendid, and 
they abound in valuable paintings and 
choice pieces of sculpture. The grounds 
and gardens are laid out in imitation of 
those of Versailles. The traveler, on his 
way to visit the Petit Trianon, will pass 
the building where the state carriages are 
kept. Here may be seen four sledgea 
owned by Louis XIV.; the carriage used 
by Napoleon as First Consul; the one 
used for the coronation of Charles X1I., 
which is the same used by the present Em- 
peror, being newly decorated for that pur- 
pose ; also the one used for the baptism of 
the King of Rome, the baptism of Prince 
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Eugene, and the marriage of the present 
Empress. 

We now arrive at the Pett Trianon. 
This mansion was built by Louis XV. for 
his mistress, Madam du Barri: the build- 
ing ie only 70 feet square. On the first 
flor is a drawing-room, dining-room, bil- 
liard-room, boudoir, bedchamber, dressing- 
room, and antechamber; the second floor 
is used for domestics. In the garden is a 
beautiful little theatre formerly used by 
the court; also a Swiss cottage erected by 
Marie Antoinette. Both the Trianons may 
be seen every day except Friday. A small 
fee is expected, especially on showing the 
state carriages. 

We now return to the Palace. At the 
entrance, near the chapel, is an office where 
gaides may be hired for one franc an hour. 
We must heartily recommend them, even 
if you have your courier, as much time 
may be saved in using their services. The 
palace is open every day except Mondays. 
Among the many historical collections con- 
tained in this immense palace, we will men- 
tion only a few of the principal. In the 
gallery of statuary, the most interesting is 
the statue of Joan of Arc, by the late Prin- 
cess Maria, duchess of Wirtemberg; also 
one in white marble, by Pradier, of the late 
Duke of Orleans. In the Salle de Constan- 
tae is a splendid picture, the Taking of 
Constantinople, by Horace Vernet; the 
Sarprise of Abdel Kader's Smala, by the 
same artist: also many scenes from the 
Crimean War, including the storming of 
Malakoff and Sevastopol. At the extrem- 
ity of the north wing we find the Salle de 
Opern, properly decorated with mirrors 
and chandeliers. Attached to the Royal 
box of the theatre is the Foyer du Roi, 
where the court generally partook of re- 
freshments between the acts. At the ball 
given to Queen Victoria during her visit 
in 1855, the pit of the theatre was boarded 
over, and 400 hundred guests sat down to 
rapper. The royal party, composed of the 
Emperor and Empress, Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort, Prince Napoleon, Prin- 
cess Mathilde, the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal, and the Prince of Bavaria, 
sat down in the Emperor’s box. The the- 
atre has lately been used for the sittings 
of the National Assembly. 

Close to the theatre is a gallery contain- 
ing statues and busts of the principal per- 
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sonages of France up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Adjoining is the 
Salle des Croisades, containing pictures of 
battles fought in the Holy Land during 
the Crusades; also monumental tombs of 
grand masters of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. In one of the rooms are the 
cedar gates of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John in the island of Rhodes: they 
were presented to the Prince de Joinville 
by Sultan Mahmoud in 1836. Ascending 
to the attic story, we find a room contain- 
ing portraits of the celebrated literary men 
of France : opposite are a number of rooms 
containing historical portraits, coins, med- 
als, etc. 

Descending again to the gallery of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, containing histor- 
ical paintings up to the Revolution of 1830, 
we now enter into the Grands Apparte- 
ments, which occupy the whole of the first 
floor of the central projection facing the 
garden. Those on the north were occu- 
pied by the king, those on the south by 
the queen. They are all ornamented 
with paintings illustrative of the life of 
Louis XIV. Nearly adjoining are the 
Salle des Etats Générauz, the Salle de 
? Abondance, Salon de Venus ; the last con- 
tains the Three Graces by Pradier; the 
Salon de Diane, in which there is a hand- 
some portrait of Maria Theresa of Austria. 
Next is the Salon de Mars, formerly used 
as a ballroom: adjoining this is the Salon 
de Mercure : it has a beautiful ceiling, paint- 
ed by Philippe of Champagne, and was 
once occupied as the state bedroom. Next 
is the Throne-room, or Salon d’ Apollon. On 
the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to 
the Emperor in 1856, this saloon was used 
as the ballroom, and was most brilliantly 
illuminated. The Emperor opened the ball 
with Queen Victoria in a quadrille. 

We now pass through the Salon de la 
Guerre and Salon de la Paix into one of 
the most splendid rooms in the world, the 
Grande Galerie de Louis XTV., measuring 
242 feet in length, 43 feet high, and 35 fect 
broad. The ceiling is beautifully decora- 
ted by Le Brun; the walls are ornament- 
ed with Corinthian pilasters of red mar- 
ble ; in the niches are statues of Venus and 
Adonis, Mercury and Minerva. To the 
left of this hall lie the private apartments 
and the reserved apartments of the king. 
From the window of one of these apart- 
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ments—Cubiact des Chusses—the royal fam- 
ily usually sat to see the hunters return 
from the chase, and the game counted in 
the cour des cerfs below. ‘The door ad- 
joining this window is the one which ad- 
mitted Madam du Barri from her apart- 
ments above to the chamber of Louis XV. 
One of the most beautiful rooms, in fact, 
the gem of the palace, is the sleeping- 
chamber of Louis XIV.: the bed on which 
the great king died is still here. The 
walls are adorned with portraits of differ- 
ent members of the royal family, and the 
ceiling covered with a painting, by Paul 
Veronese, taken from the Doge’s palace at 
Venice by Napoleon I. This room also 
contains a copy of the crown of Charlo- 
magne. 

Passing through a very beautiful rocm, 
called the Salon de la Paix, we enter the 
Chamber a Coucher of Marie Antoinette. 
This room was successively occupied by 
the three Marias: Maria Theresa, queen 
of Louis XIV., Maria Leczinska, queen of 
Louis XV., and Marie Antoinette, queen 
of Louis XVI. The unfortunate Maric 
Antoinette was asleep in this room on the 
night of the 5th October, 1789, when the 
mob burst into the palace. She made her 
escape through a small corridor leading to 
the grand antechamber of the king. In 
this room she gave birth to the Duchess 
d’'Angouléme. The queen’s state apart- 
ments end with the Salon de Grande Couvert 
de la Reine and the Salle des Valets de pied 
de la Reine ; the last made notorious as be- 
ing the spot on which the queen’s guards 
were butchered. 

Leading from the escalier de marbre— 
which is considered the most magnificent 
in France—is the Salle du Sacre. This 
saloon contains David's celebrated pictura 
of the Coronation of Napoleon, for which 
he received $20,000. It also contains, in 
addition to several other valuable paint- 
ings, Napoleon’s Distribution of the Ea- 
gles to the Legions. After passing through 
two small rooms, which were formerly the 
chapel of Louis XIII., or on the site of the 
chapel, we enter one of the most interest- 
ing saloons of the palace: it is called Salle 
@: 1782, and contains portraits of all the 
heroes of the Revolution of 1789, repre- 
senting many as before and after the es- 
tablishment of the Empire. In passing 
from the a de 1782 to the southern 
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wing of the palace, we notice in the Esca- 
lier des Princes three fine marble statues, 
one of Napoleon I., one of Louis Philippe, 
and one of Louis XIV. Descending tho 
stairs we enter the Salle Napoleon, con- 
taining statucs and busts of the Napoleon 
family. Then follows the Galerie del Em- 
pare, containing pictorial illustrations of 
the times of Napoleon I. In passing into 
a gallery which runs behird the last, and 
which contains busts of all the celebrated 
generals between 1789 and 1815, we see a 
magnificent marble statue of Gencral 
Hoche, by Milhomme. 

After visiting the Galeries des Marines 
and Galeries des Tombeaux, we enter into 
the Grande Galerie des Batailles. This 
splendid gallery, 400 feet long, is devoted 
to pictures representing the great battles 
of France, from the fifth up to the nine- 
teenth century: here may be seen many 
of the works of Horace Vernet, Gerard, 
David, and many other of France’s great- 
est artists. Adjoining is the Salle de 1830, 
illustrating the principal events of that 
revolution. Immediately behind these 
rooms is an immense gallery filled with 
statues and busts of celebrated personages. 

From this gallery we ascend to the At- 
tique du Midi: this suite of rooms is dc- 
voted to historical portraits. In the 4th 
room Americans will recognize portraits 
of their countrymen, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, Andrew Jackson, and James K. 
Polk. Next to this gallery we have a very 
interesting room, containing views of the 
Royal Residences. After descending the 
magnificent Escalier de Marbre, the niches 
of which are filled with busts and statues 
of eminent men, we enter on the ground 
floor a series of fourteen rooms, devoted to 
portraits of celebrated warriors, admirals, 
and marshals of France. From here we 
must peep into the Galerie des Rote ds 
France, which contains the portraits of all 
the kings of France, from Pharamond to 
Louis Philippe. There are numerous 
smaller apartments, which, if the visiter 
have ample time, he might inspect ; but if 
he have but one day to ‘‘do’’ Versailles, 
he will now feel like adjourning to the 
Hodtel de France, and partaking of a very 
excellent dinner. 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 
Next to Versailles in import ince is the 
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handsome town of Fonta:aebleau. The 
name is derived from a delicious spring of 
water found on the site of the present town 
over one thousand years since, and named 
by the thirsty huntsmen Fontaine Belle 
kau, The present town, containing a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 inhabitants, owes its 
formation to the chateau or palace, which 
was one of the most ancient royal res- 
idences of France. The town is situated 
about forty-two miles southeast from Paris, 
and may be reached in one hour and forty 
minutes by the Lyons Railway. Omni- 
bases are at the station to convey you to 
the town; bat to see the scenery of the 
forest a carriage must be employed, and 
a bargain made beforehand. The usual 
price is, for carriages, 12 francs per day; 
saddle-horses, 6 f.; donkeys, 2 f. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the first 
royal residence here with any degree of 
certainty. It is certain that Louis VII. 
resided here in the 12th century. The 
present chatean was commenced by Fran- 
cis I. in the 16th century. It was repair- 
ed by Henri IV., at a cost of $500,000. 
Napoleon I. spent $1,200,000; and in 1831 
Louis Philippe had it completely restored 
atan enormous expense. It has been the 
theatre of some of the most remarkable 
events of French history. Here it was 
that Napoleon signed his abdication in the 
presence of the remnants of his imperial 
guards. The divorce between the Emper- 
or and Josephine was pronounced here. 
In 1812 Napoleon retained Pope Pius VII. 
captive in this palace for the space of eight- 
een months. Charles IV., king of Spain, 
who was dethroned by Napoleon, was de- 
tained a captive here for twenty-four days. 
Queen Christine of Sweden had her secre- 
lary, Monaldeschi, assassinated here by her 
orders. In 1686 Louis XIV. here signed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
great Condé died here at the age of 66. 
Here, in 1765, the only son of Louis XV. 
fell a victim to poison. 

Although the palace is not very im- 
posing externally, it is of immense ex- 
tent, inclosing four different courts. The 
principal one, formerly known as the Cour 
dx Cheval Blanc, but now as the Cour des 
Adieux—so called from Napoleon, in the 
centre of this court, having taken leave of 
the remnant of his Old Guard, who had 
fullowed him through all adversity up to 
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the time he took his departure for Elba. 
The event has been commemorated by the 
celebrated picture ‘‘ Les Adieux des Fon- 
tainebleau.’’ An inscription in the court 
also records the affecting scene. 

One of the principal apartments in the 
palace is the Galerie de Frangois J. It was 
built in 1580 by the king whose name it 
bears. Its ceiling and wainscoting are of 
oak, covered with beautiful gilded sculp- 
tures. The walls are frescoed, and sur- 
rounded with bas-reliefs. Next follows 
the Appartements des Reines-Meres. These 
were the apartments occupied by Pius VII. 
while detained by his imperial jailer; they 
are beautifully adorned with specimens of 
Gobelin tapestry. They comprise the Sa- 
lon @ Attente, Salle de Reception, and Cham- 
bre a Coucher—this last was the nuptial 
chamber of the Duchess of Orleans; Cab- 
net de Toilette and Calinet de Travail d: 
Pius VITI.; this last leads into the bed- 
chamber of Anne of Austria. This room 
is elaborately carved and gilt; it is tho 
same occupied by the Emperor Charles V. 
when he visited Francis I. in the 16th cen- 
tury. It was in this room that Napoleon 
I. tried to persuade Pope Pius VII. to re- 
sign his temporal power. 

By the private staircase we arrive at the 
private apartments, comprising the Ante- 
chambre, Cabinet Particulier, Cabinet du 
Sécrétaire, Cabinet de Travail, and Salle des 
Bains. Inthe cabinet particulier the Em- 
peror signed his abdication. The table 
upon which he signed it is now covered. 
over with a glass case to protect it from 
the sacrilegious relic-hunter. The Salle 
du Trine is a splendidly decorated apart- 
ment. From the ceiling hangs a magnifi- 
cent lustre of rock-crystal, worth $25,000. 
It also contains the table on which the Mar- 
shals of France formerly took the oath of 
allegiance, and a very correct portrait of 
Louis XIII. by Philippe de Champagne. 
Adjoining the throne-room is a boudoir, 
formerly occupied by the unfortunate Ma- 
rie Antoinette. The ceiling is exquisitely 
painted by Barthelémy, and represent; 
Aurora. In the centre of the floor may bo 
seen the cipher of Marie Antoinette. Tho 
window-fastenings were all manufactured 
by her husband, Louis XVI. The next 
room was her chambre a coucher; it has 
been successively occupied by Maria Louisa 
and Maria Amélie. a 
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The most magnificent apartment in the 
palace is the Salle du Bal, or Galerie de 
Henri II. Every where appcars the cres- 
cent of Diana of Poitiers linked with that 
of herroyal lover. The ornaments through- 
out are inost imposing. The Galerie des 
Colonnes, corresponding in dimensions to 
the Salle du Bal, was formerly used as a 
dining-room. The marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans was celebrated here in 1887, 
when it was redecorated in the most gor- 
geous manner. 

There are numerous other scenes in the 
palace well worth visiting, such as Salle de 
Louts XTIT., that colcbrated monarch hav- 
ing been born there, Sulle des Gardes, etc., 
etc.; and some are not visible without 
special permission, such as the apartments 
of Madam de Maintenon. It was in these 
apartments that the Spanish deputies of- 
fered Louis XIV. the crown of Spain for 
his grandson Philip. The Appartements 
de la Neuve, formerly occupied by the 
Princess Borghese, have been transformed 
into a beautiful little theatre. Les Petits 
Appartements, formerly occupied by Maria 
Louisa: in one of theso rooms is an in- 
scription pointing out the place where the 
unfortunate secretary of Queen Christine 
of Sweden was murdered by order of his 
mistress. It is also necessary to procure 
a special permission to visit the library, 
which is well worth seeing. A fee of 
ebout 2 francs is expected by the person 
showing the palace. 

In the Park and Gardens, the objects 
most worthy of notice are, first, LL’ Evang, 
or great pond, famous for its carp, which 
are of cnormous size and great age. In 
the middle of the pond is a beautiful pavil- 
ion, constructed by Francois I. There is a 
canal 130 feet broad and 4000 long, which 
traverses the whole extent of the park. 
It is fed by springs from the garden. Here 
may be seen the famous Chasselas grapes ; 
the vines cover a wall nearly a mile long. 
They were introduced by Francois I. The 
torest of Fontainebleau contains over 40,000 
acres, and is sixty-three miles in circum- 
ference. It is principally covered with 
broom-heath and underwood, although it 
contains many groves of oak, beech, and 
black firs. The finest point of view in the 
whole forest is from Fort de l’Empereur, 
distant some two miles from the palace, to 
which place you should Ly all means drive, 
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The forest is intersected with roads radis- 
ting in all directions. On the principal 
route stands an obelisk, where it is said 
the ‘‘spectral black huntsman’’ who haunts 
the woods appeared to Henri IV. imme. 
diately preceding his assassination. If 
you have no courier with you, it would be 
well to engage a good, intelligent valet de 
place, and he may be found on the spot. 
The Hdtel de France, facing the palace, is 
very good, and an excellent dinner may Le 
there obtained, or H. d’ Angleterre. 

Returning to Paris, you pass through 
the old town of Afelun; it was besieged 
and taken by the English in 1620. It now 
contains 8000 inhabitants. 


Malmaison is situated about ten miles 
from Paris, It is reached by the Chemin 
de Fer l'Ouest from the St. Lazare station 
to Rueil, where carriages will be found to 
convey you to the place. This was the fa- 
vorite residence of the Empress Josephine, 
who died here on the 29th of May, 1814. 
It was here that Napoleon planned some 
of his greatest campaigns. He also spent 
five days here after his second abdication. 
Nearly all the pleasure-grounds have been 
cut up and sold for lots. The Empress 
Josephine’s remains were interred in the 
town of Rueil, close by. Her son Eugene, 
and daughter Hortense, mother of the late 
Emperor, erected a beautiful monument to 
her memory. It is of white marble, ex- 
ecuted by Cartellier. It consists of an 
arch supported by four columns resting on 
a basement. The Empress is kneeling in 
the act of prayer. An inscription is on the 
basement, ‘“‘ A Josephine, Eugene et Hor- 
tense.’’ Opposite to this stands the monv- 
ment erected by the present Emperor to 
his mother. It is likewise of white mar- 
ble, and of nearly the same design as the 
other. It represents the queen kneeling. 
On the basement is the inscription, “ A la 
Reine Hortense, son fils Napoleon III.” The 
little church which contains these monu- 
ments is quite ancient, having been built 
in the year 1584, at the expense of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. To visit the church, you 
take the St. Germain Railroad. From the 
road to the village the distance is about 
half a mile. About half a league farther 
on is situated Sfaison Lafitte, a beautiful 
chateau by Mansard. It was presented 
by Napoleon J. to the Duke de Montebello, 
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and was afterward purchased by M. La- [peter and Maria Louisa was celebrated in 
fitte. It was in this house that Voltairg !1810, Prince Napoleon, son of the late 
wrote ‘‘ Zaire,” and came near losing his | Prince Jerome, was here baptized by Pope 
life with the small-pox. Pius VII. In the Salon de Venus were 
some beautiful specimens of Gobelin ta- 
St. Cloud, celebrated as the summer res- | pestry, copied from Rubens’s pictures of 
idence of the late Emperor, is situated | scenes in the life of Marie de Medicis, 
about six miles west of Paris. The palace ; mother of Louis XIII. The first, ‘‘ her 
was completely destroyed during the late | birth;’’ “her affianced husband, Henri 
war, being set on fire and burnt by French ! IV., securing her portrait ;” “ her nuptials 
shelis in dislodging the enemy, October 13, | at Florence,” and ‘‘her portrait as Bello- 
1870. St. Cloud may be reached by railway |na.” This subject was continued in the 
(rive droite). Be certain to take yourseat | Salon de Minerre and billiard-room. In 
on the left side of the carriage, otherwise | the former were ‘the repetition of their 
you will miss many superb views. The orig- | marriage at Lyons,” “the birth of Louis 
inal name of St. Cloud was Novigentum; | XIII.,” ‘‘Marie de Medicis appointed 
but Clodoald, grandson of Clovis, when his | guardian of the realm,” and ‘‘her recon- 
brothers were murdered by his uncle Clo- | ciliation with her son.” In the billiard- 
taire, escaped to this place, concealed him- | room were her “ flight from Blois,’’ ‘‘ the 
self in the woods, and lived as a hermit. | Triumph of Truth,” ‘‘ her journey to Pont- 
After his death he was canonized, and the | de-Ce,’”” ‘“‘the conclusion of Peace,” and 
former name changed to St. Cloud. Man- | ‘‘ Destiny of Marie de Medicis.’”” The Sa- 
sard designed the chateau, which was built lon Vernet, once occupied by the young 
originally for Jerome de Gondy, a finan- | Prince Imperial as a play-room, contained 
cier of Paris, in 1658. Louis XIV. bought | eight splendid pictures by Horace Vernet. 
it, and presented it to his brother, the Duc | In the Emperor and Empress’s private 
f Orleans, who spent an immense amount | apartments were some very fine paintings. 
of money improving and adorning it. These apartments were also historically in- 
It has been the scene of many great teresting as having been occupied by Ma- 
events; among others, Napoleon here laid | ria Antoinette, the Empress Josephine, 
the foandation of his power, and put him- Maria Louisa, Duchess do Berri,-Queen 
self at the head of the government by | Henrietta of England, and Queen Victcria 
expelling with his armed grenadiers the | during her visit in 1855. 
Council of Five Hundred, who were hold-| There are two parks attached to the pal- 
ing their sittings in the Orangerie. Here | ace—the Parc Resérvé and the Grand Parc. 
Charles X. signed the fatal ordinances | The first is stocked with stags imported 
which caused the Revolution of 1830, and | from England, and contains flower-gar- 
lost him his throne. Henry III. was as- | dens and groves of trees, statues, and orna- 
sassinated here. Queen Henrietta of Eng- | mental pieces of water. The Grand Park 
land died here in 1670. It was the favor- | has a circumference of twelve miles, and 
ite residence of Marie Antoinette, Napo- | is planted with chestnut, lime, and elm 
leon I., as well as of the present Emperor. trees. The grand cascade of St. Cloud is 
Queen Victoria was received and enter- | divided into the higher and lower cascades ; 
tained here by the Emperor in 1855. The | they are beautifully ornamented with dol- 
event is commemorated by a large paint-|phins, shell-work, etc. The grand jet 
ing by Muller. It hung in the Escalter | d’eau, to the left of the cascades, at the ex- 
d’Honaeur. The figures are the Queen |tremity of the long avenue, rises from a 
and Prince Albert, the Emperor and Em- | circular basin to the enormous height of 
press, and Lord Clarendon. 140 feet, and discharges 5000 gallons per 
One of the principal saloons in the pal- | minute. The waters generally play every 
ace of St. Cloud was the Galerie d’A pollon. | second Sunday of the month in summer. 
It was of immense size; the ceiling was | On one of the finest spots in the park Na- 
painted in exquisite style, and represented | poleon I. erected a tall square tower called 
Apollo. It contained a beautiful marble | the Lantern of Diogenes, a copy of the mon- 
statue of the Empress Josephine. It was|ument of Lysicrates at Athens, from the 
ia this saloon that the marriage of the Em-| summit of which a splendid Pl of the 
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surrounding country may be obtained. A 
small fee is expected. The celebrated 
rétes of St. Cloud commence 7th of Sep- 
tember and last three weeks, and are well 
worth visiting, especially on Sundays. 

At the extremity of the park is the town 
of Sevres, one of the most ancient in France, 
having existed over 1800 years; its pop- 
ulation is now about 5000. It is princi- 
pally celebrated for its magnificent impe- 
rial manufactory of porcelain, known as 
Sévres-ware. This establishment has been 
in existence since 1737, and has been in 
the hands of the government for over 100 
years. The show-rooms and museum may 
be visited daily (Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted) without a ticket; but to visit the 
work-shops a ticket is absolutely neces- 
sary; this may be obtained by addressing 
Bf, le Ministre d’ Etat. You are obliged to 
put yourself under the charge of a guide, 
who expects a fee. This is one of the 
most valuable institutions of the French 
government; being mostly devoted to ex- 
periments in the art for the benefit of pri- 
vate manufacturers, it never has paid its 
expenses. It employs nearly 200 women. 
The show-roomsa, which are six in number, 
contain many valuuble specimens of per- 
fection in the art: tca-sets worth $3000 
and $4000; copics from Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Guido, and Titian, worth from 
€5000 to $10,000, equal to any copies on 
canvas. There are also many beautiful 
gpecimens of stained glass, the manufac- 
ture of which was erroneously supposed to 
be lost. The museum consists of twelve 
rooms, containing specimens from all coun- 
trics and at all periods, of clay, earthen- 
ware, and china, at different stages of its 
manufacture, from the coarsest pottery to 
the finest porcelain, being a complete his- 
tory of the art since its commencement. 
Our space will not permit us to give a de- 
scription of the process of manufacture, nor 
does it come within our province. But 
center the work-shops by all means. They 
are on the ground floor, and, if you wish 
to purchase (which you may do in the 
show-room), remember that porcelain man- 
ufactured here is the finest in the world. 
The town suffered much by the German 
and civil war of 1871. 

St. Denis, see route 111. 
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Vincennes is situated about one and a half 
miles east of Paris. It is celebrated for its 
chateau, and forest, and state prison. It 
possesses many beautiful walks, and is 
much frequented by Parisians. A long 
and beautiful avenue, beginning at the 
Barriere du Trone, leads to the town. Its 
origin dates from Philip Augustus, who in- 
closed the forest with strong walls, and 
built a royal residence at the extremity. 
St. Louis administered justice under a 
large tree in the forest, where a stone pyr- 
amid has been erected to commemorate the 
event. Philippe de Valois, in 13837, de- 
molished the old building and commenced 
the present chateau. In the centre stands 
a donjon, which the cruel Louis XI. con- 
stituted a state prison; here the brave and 
gallant Henry V. of England, after being 
proclaimed King of France, took up his 
residence, and died after a brief reign of 
two years. The donjon is built entirely 
of stone and iron; its walls are seventeen 
feet in thickness. A magnificent view 
may be had from the top. In the vaults 
below is the Salle de la Question, where the 
tortures were put while the unfortunate 
victims were being questioned. Among 
the principal prisoners confined here were 
Henry IV., king of Navarre, Maria Lou- 
isa, daughter of the Duke of Nevers, the 
Princes of Condé and Conti, Prince Edward, 
son of the Pretender, the Duc d’Enghien, 
and many of the conspirators of May, 1848. 
Opposite the donjon stands the church Za 
Sainte Chapelle: the spire of the turret is 
surmounted by a crescent, the emblem of 
Diane de Poitiers. Her infatuated lover, 
Henry IT., had her portrait, perfectly na- 
ked, painted by Jean Cousin, in the midst 
of celestial beings, on the window to tho 
left; the figure may be distinguished by 
the blue ribbons which decorate her hair. 
There is a splendid monument erected to 
the memory of the unfortunate Duc d’En- 
ghien, who was shot in 1804. Over a draw- 
bridge you pass into the extensive gar- 
dens, beautifully ornamented with statues 
and fountains. Here Louis XIV. heard 
accidentally of the secret passion Mlle. de 
la Vallitre entertained for him, and took 
advantage of the information; he was re- 
siding here during the construction of Ver- 
sailles. Adjoining the chateau is an arse- 
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na], an armory containing some 60,000 
stand of arms, with an immense namber 
of pistols, pikes, and swords. Here are 
also powder magazines, a park of artillery, 
and cavalry barracks. During the months 
of July, August, and September, officers 
from the different regiments practice artil- 
lery firing three times a week. To obtain 
permission to see the chateau, a written or- 
der is necessary ; to procure which, address, 
during the early part of the week, ©. le 
Commandant de l Artillerie du 1st Arron- 
dissement at Vincennes. 

St. Germain.—This town of 15,000 in- 
habitants lies 133 miles west of Paris; it 
is remarkal.1: for the beauty of its posi- 
tion. Hotel Hartllon Henri [V. It derives 
its name from the Abbey of St. Germain, 
founded by King Robert in 1010. Francis 
J. built a splendid palace, and made it a 
royal residence; his son Henri II. was 
born here. Charles IX. and Louis XIV. 
were alzo born at St. Germain; the great 
Louis XIII. died here. Louis XIV. re- 
sided here for some time after the death of 
his mother, Anne of Austria, and when 
Madam de Montespan had supplanted 
Mile. de la Vallitre in his affections, he 
presented the palace to her as a residence. 
Louis afterward assigned it to James II. 
of England, who held the semblance of a 
court here for twelve yeurs; he died in the 
palace. There was a monument erected 
to his memory by George IV. of England; 
it stands in the parish church situated in 
the Place du Chateau, opposite the palace. 
The room where he died is shown; also 
the bedchamber of Madam de la Valliére, 
with the trap-door in the floor where the 
youthful king gained admittance after his 
mother, Anne of Austria, had the back 
stairs walled up. There is nothing partic- 
ularly interesting about St. Germain, if 
we except the beautiful terrace or parterre, 
a magnificent walk 100 fect wide by one 
and a half miles in length. It is orna- 
mented with shrubs and flowers, and sha- 
ded by lofty chestnut trees. Behind the 
terrace extends the forest of St. Germain, 
which covers a surface of 10,000 acres, and 
has a circuit of over 20 miles. It is one 
of the largest in France, and well stocked 
with deer and does. There are two fairs 
held here annually; one on the first Sun- 
dsy after the 25th of August, which lasts 
three days, and is called Fete de St. Low's; 
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the other is held the first Sunday after the 
80th of August, and is called the Féte des 
Loges, which also lasts three days. There 
are some 20 trains per day, in 40 minutes 
from the station St. Lazare ; fare 1 fr. 60 c. 

St. Quen, on the road to St. Denis. This 
village is situated in one of the finest plains 
in the vicinity of Paris. It was a favorite 
residence of King John, who erected a cha- 
teau here in 1331. It was the place where 
the Knights of Malta held their annual 
meetings. The chateau passed successive- 
ly into the hands of Charles VI., Louis XI., 
the monks of St. Denis, and Louis XIII., 
who presented it to Count d’Evreux. It 
was still later inhabited by Mme. Pompa- 
dour. Louis XVIII. presented it to Ma- 
dame du Cayla, and stopped here on his re- 
turn to Paris in 1814, and here signed the 
charter, Declaration de St. Quen, wherein he 
promised a charter to the people. In this 
village are immense subterranean store- 
houses for corn, where it can be kept un- 
damaged for years. It also possesses a 
mammoth ice-house for supplying Paris 
with ice. 

Neuilly.—This beautiful village is situ- 
ated west of Puris, about two miles from 
the Barriére de l’Etoile. It is famous on 
account of its splendid bridge, which is con- 
sidered one of the finest in France and 
in all Europe; it is 750 feet long, composed 
of five arches of 120 feet span, and 30 
feet high. This was the favorite summer 
residence of Louis Philippe up to the time 
of the Revolution of 1848. There is a 
monument erected in the park marking 
the spot where a cannon ball fell at his feet 
in 1830: it was fired from the Bois de Bou- 
logne. A few days subsequently a depu- 
tation presented the crown of France to 
him on the same spot: he was then Duke 
of Orleans. During the revolution a mob 
broke into the palace and penetrated to the 
wine-cellars, which contained large quan- 
tities of wine. In the midst of the general 
intoxication that prevailed the palace was 
set on fire, and a great part of it destroyed. 
Numbers of the mob, unable to escape, 
were either drowned in a well in the cel- 
lar or suffocated by smoke. The town suf- 
fered most severely during the reign of the 
Commune in 1871; few of the houses were 
left standing. 
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The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway Company issue circular tickets, 
good for 40 or 45 days, to different parts 
of France and Switzerland, by means of 
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Third Circular Tickets.—Issued from the 
1st of June to the 1st of October, good for 
45 days. Price, first class, 355 francs; 
second class, 265 francs. J/n Central and 
Southern Frunce and ta Swilzerland. Paris 
to Vichy, Clermont-Ferrand, Puy, Nimes, 
Cette, Port-Vendres, Toulouse, Foix, Mon- 
trojeau, Luchon, Tarbes, Bagnéres-de-Bi- 
gorre, Pierrefitte, Lourdes, Pau, Biarritz, 
Hendaye, Arcachon, Bordeaux, to Cette, 
Marseilles, Cannes, Grasse, Mentone, Rog- 
nac, Aix, Avignon, Lyons, Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Freiburg, Berne, Bienne, Neuf- 
chatel, Pontarlier, Besancon, Dijon, and 


which travelers may make the tours at | Paris. 


one half the usual cost. These tickets al- 
low the traveler to stop at all the stations 
mentioned on the following lists ; he may 
also stop at any intermediate stations on 
the line, but in that case must leave his 
ticket with the head official of the station 
at which he may stop, to remain in his 
hands during the entire length of his stay. 

First Circular Tickets. —Issued from the 
1st of June to the Ist of October, and good 
for 40 days. Price, first class, 255 francs ; 
second class, 190 francs. On the borders 
of the Gulf of Gascony, in the south of 
France, and in Switzerland. From Paris to 
Bordeaux, Arcachon, Biarritz, Hendaye, 
Pau, Lourdes, Pierrefitte, Tarbes, Bag- 
néres- de - Bigorre, Montrejeau, Luchon, 
Toulouse, Fuix, Albi, Rodez, Capdenac, 
Aurillac, Arvant, Clermont-Ferrand, Vi- 
chy, Saint-Etienne, Puy, Lyons, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Freiburg, Berne, Bienne, Neuf- 
chatel, Pontarlier, Besancon, Dijon, Fon- 
tainebleau, to Paris. 

Second Circular Tickets.—Issued from 
the Ist of June to the lst of October, good 
for 45 days. Price, first class, 315 francs ; 
second class, 235 francs. Jn the Pyrenecs, 
on the shores of the Meduerranean, and in 
Switzerlund. Paris to Orleans, Blois, 
Tours, Saumur, Angers, Bressuire, Niort, 
Poitiers, Angouléme, Bordeaux, Arcachon, 
Biarritz, Hendaye, Pau, Lourdes, Pierre- 
fitte, Tarbes, Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Montré- 
jeau, Luchon, Toulouse, Foix, Port-Ven- 


ROUTE No. 111. 

Paris to Dieppe, via Rouen or via Pon- 
totse. By the first and shortest of these 
routes, time 8 h. 58 m.; fare, 20 fr. 65 c., 
first class; via Pontoise, time 5 h. 12 m.; 
fare, 20 fr. 65c. 

Leaving Paris from the St. Lazare ter- 


dres, Cette, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Tou- | minus, the railway passes under the Place 
lon, Fréjus, Cannes, Grasse, Nice, Mentone; | de l'Europe and the Bagnolles, and emer- 


thence back to Marseilles, Rognac, Aix, 
Avignon, Lyons, Geneva, Lausanne, Frei- 
burg, Berne, Bienne, Neufchatel, Pontar- 
lier, Besancon, Dijon, Fontaincbleau, and 
Paris. 
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ges into an open plain, soon reaching the 
station of Colombes, a small village where 
the widow of Charles I. passed her last 
moments . of privation and poverty. At 
Maisons is a fine chateau, in which Voltaire 


Poissy. 


wrote his “‘ Zaire,’’ and where he so nearly 
ended his days during an attack of small- 


x. 

Poissy (4973 inbabitants) was the birth- 
place of St. Louis, born here in 1215. His 
baptismal font may still be seen in the 
perish church, an interesting old edifice, 
mostly ofthe 12th century. The bridge over 
the Seine, consisting of 37 different sized 
arches, is said to have been built by St. 
Louis; three of the central arches were 
blown up in 1815 to prevent the passage 
of the allies. A conference was held at 
Poisey in 1561, the first meeting being at- 
tended by Charles IX. and Catherine de’ 
Medici; its object was the adjustment of 
the difficulties between the Romish and 
Calvinistic churches, but the parties soon 
separated without any approach toward 
reconciliation. 

Mantes, whence a railway branches off 
to Caen and Cherbourg, is a town of 5345 
inhabitants, situated on the borders of the 
Seine. The church of Notre Dame, some- 
what resembling Notre Dame of Paris, is 
the principal building of interest; the 
western tower, built for St. Louis and his 
mother, Blanche of Castile, has been re- 
stored. The castle of the French kings 
formerly existing here was destroyed by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans; in it Henry 
IV. held the conference with the clergy 
which ended in his conversion to the faith 
of the Romanists. Not far from Rosny 
station, three miles from Mantes, stands a 
chatean, the birthplace and abode of Sully, 
where frequent visits were made by Henry 
IV. to his friend. This edifice, rebuilt by 
Sally at the beginning of the 17th century, 
was from 1818 to 1830 the favorite resi- 
dence of the Dachesse de Berri, who erect- 
ed a chapel here in which was buried the 
heart of her husband. At Vernon (7787 
inhabitants) is an extensive establishment 
for the construction of barracks, artillery 
carriages, etc. The Chateau de Bizy, near 
the town, and one of the finest seats in 
Normandy, was first built by the Maréchal 
de Belle-Isle. From him it passed to the 
Counts of Eu, and then to the Duc de 
Penthidvre, to whom it belonged at the 
time of its destruction during the French 
Revolution. The place is now the property 
of M. Schickler, and the ancient chateau 
has been replaced by a chateau in the style 
of Louis XIV. 
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Gat lon was formerly the residence of 
the archbishops of Roucn, but the site of 
their palace is now occupied by an im- 
mense penitentiary. The ruins of Chateau 
Gaillard, the favorite castle of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, stand on a rock washed by 
the Seine, several miles to the north of the 
town. From St. Pierre du Vauvray, the 
next station, a branch line runs to Evreux 
(Route No. 113), passing through Louviers, 
a town on the banks of the Eure, contain- 
ing 11,707 inhabitants. Of these, from 
seven to eight thousand persons are em- 
ployed in the cloth manufactories and 
spinning- mills, Louviers, Sedan, and El- 
beeuf being the three principal cloth- 
working towns in France. Returning to 
the main line, we reach Pont de I’ Arche, 
whence a branch line runs to Gisors, pass- 
ing Romilly, the site of the most extensive 
copper-works in France. Oissel is the last 
station before reaching Rouen, from which 
place it is but twenty minutes distant. 

Rouen, the Rotomagus of the Romans, is 
reached in two hours and forty minutes 
from Paris. Fare, 16 fr. 75 c. 

Omnibuses run to all parts of the city. 
There are three very good hotels. The //é- 
tel d’ Angleterre is the best for families. It 
is admirably managed by an English lady. 
English and French newspapers. The 
population of Rouen is 102,649, amounting 
with the suburbs to 150,000, it being the 
fifth largest town in France; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Seine, and is con- 
nected with its suburb St. Sever by an iron 
and stone bridge. The Seine at this spot 
is over one thousand feet wide. The first 
bridge erected here was in 1168, by Matil- 
da, daughter of HenryI. The suspension 
bridge was erected in 1846. There is an 
arch in this bridge eighty feet high, to al- 
low vessels to pass. The old streets are 
very narrow, and the houses built of wood ; 
but the new part of the town is very hand- 
some, and has many public edifices and 
fountains. The traveler who wishes to 
see Rouen thoroughly will find plenty to 
occupy his time for two or three days; but 
most of our sightseers spend but one dav, 
and some not even that, all being anxious 
to reach Paris as early as possible. A 
boulevard oocupying the site of the old 
fortifications rans around the old town, and 
includes within its circuit all the objects 
of curiosity worth seeing, The chief edi- 
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fice is the Cathedral, a splendid monument 
of Gothic architecture, containing many 
fine sculptures and monuments, among 
which is the tomb of Richard Cour de 
Lion. His heart only is buried here. He 
bequeathed that to the city of Rouen on 
account of the great love he bore the Nor- 
mans, but his body was interred at Fonte- 
vrault. His heart is buried under the pave- 
ment of the choir. His effigy is of lime- 
stone, but was much mutilated by the Hu- 
guenots in 1663. Itstands in the Lady 
Chapel behind the high altar; and rep- 
resents him crowned, dressed in his royal 
robes. The statues of the two Cardinals 
d’Amboise, one of whom was minister to 
Louis XII., also stand in this chapel. 

Here, too, we find the monument of the 
Duc de Brizé, husband of Diana of Poi- 
tiers, by whom it waserected. She was no- 
torious as being the mistress of Henry IT. 
The monument is from the chisel of Jean 
Goujon, and represents the duke stretched 
on a sarcophagus of black marble, with his 
widow kneeling at his head. The Cathe- 
dral is surmounted by two towers, the one 
called Tour de Beurre, on account of its 
having been erected in the latter part of 
the 15th century with the money accumu- 
lated from the sale of indulgences from 
eating butter during Lent; it is surmount- 
ed with beautiful stone filigree work, and 
formerly contained the celebrated bell 
named after the Cardinal d’Amboise, which 
was melted during the Revolution to make 
guns, The other tower, called St. Romain, 
rests on the oldest part of the church. 

One of the finest and most perfect Goth- 
i¢ edifices in the world is the church of S¢. 
CGuen, It was commenced by Abbot Jean 
Roussel in the J4th century. It is far su- 
perior to the Cathedral, not only in size, 
but in style and ornament; it is inferior, 
however, as regards historical monuments. 
It suffered much in the 16th century from 
the Huguenot rabble, who blackened ita 
beautiful windows with smoke arising 
from the bonfires they had bujlt in the 
centre of the church to burn the furniture. 
The central tower is 260 feet high, and is 
a model of grace and elegance. Visitors 
should decidedly make the ascent of this 
tower; it will repay them for their trouble. 
The interior is 443 feet long and 100 high, 
and is a perfect pattern of airy graceful- 
ness. In St. Agnes chapel may he secn 
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the tomb of Alexana Barneval, the mas. 
ter mason, who was executed for the mur- 
der of his apprentice, who had eclipsed him 
in the execution of the north window in 
the transept. In the public garden, which 
extends along the north side of this church, 
stands a Norman tower built in the 11th 
century; it is in a very good state of per- 
fection. St. Ouen was one of the early 
archbishops of Rouen, and was born in the 
forepart of the 7th century. 

The Hotel de Ville was formerly part of 
the monastery of St. Ouen, and is attached 
to the church. It contains the public of- 
ficer, the public library, and the picture- 
gallery. The p:incipal pictures, and they 
are few, are Van Eyck’s Virgin and Child, 
acopy of Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto, 
the original of which is in the picture-gal- 
lery of Dresden, and cost €40,000; Sz 
Francis, by Caracci, The Plague at Milas 
of Lemoinere. The Musée des Antquites, 
in Rue Beauvoisiere, is one of the most in- 
teresting places in the city. It contains 
many curiosities of voluntary contribn- 
tions, among which is the door of the 
house in which Corneille was born; and 
autographs of Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Henry I., and the cross mark of William 
the Conqueror, who could not write. ‘The 
Public Library, containing some 34,000 
volumes of very valuable books, and 1200 
manuscripts, is open every day except 
Mondays and Thursdays. The Place de la 
Pucelle is famous as the place where Joan 
of Arc was burned at the stake. A mon- 
ument is here erected to her memory to 
mark the place where she suffered. This 
event is a lasting disgrace to the English, 
as well as to Charles VII., whose throne 
she saved, and who made no attempt to 
ransom her, or protest against her trial; 
and to her countryman the cruel Bishop 
of Beauvais, her unjust judge, and those 
who sold her to the English at Compeigne. 
Although her enthusiasm saved the coun- 
try, after she was delivered to the English 
neither her king nor countrymen appear 
to have remembered her. After she was 
burned her ashes were cast into the Seine 
by order of the archbjshop. 

Rouen is the see of an archbishop, and 
contains his palace; also an Exchange, 
Custom-house, Mint, and two theatres. I¢ 
contains a University, Academy for the 
Department; also a secondury school of 
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Medicine, a national College, and primary 
Normal School. Altogether it is one of the 
most industrious and commercial cities of 
France. It is particularly celebrated for 
its spinning and dyeing of woolen and cot- 
ton stuffs, and the manufacture of printed 
cottons, broadcloths, and velvets. 

Continuing our route to Dieppe, we pass 
through several unimportant stations to 
St. Victor, where an abbey was formerly 
founded by William the Conqueror; the 
chspter-house, now converted into a wood- 
house, is the only part of the conventual 
buildings still standing. At Longueville 
the ruins of the castle, so celebrated during 
the wars of the Fronde, may be seen on a 
hill above the village. On reaching Dieppe 
the railway runs down to the quay, direct- 
ly opposite the steamers to Newhaven, 
which cross day and night. Time, 6 bours. 
Passengers can thus step directly from 
the railway carriages to the steamer, reach- 
ing London from Paris in about 14 hoars, 
at an expense of 41 fr. 25 c., first class. 
This route is some forty per cent. cheaper 
than by Boulogne, and through tickets al- 
low passengers to break their journey at 
Dieppe or Rouen, seven days being the 
limit of time for the journey. With return 
tickets one month is allowed. Interpreters 
accompany the trains and boats from Lon- 
don Bridge to Paris. 

Dieppe contains 20,187 inhabitants. 
Travelers going to Dieppe, via Pontoise 
and Gisors, and leaving from the terminus 
of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, will first 
pess through 

St. Denis, a town of some 10,000 inhab- 
itants; it is situated six miles north of Par- 
is, and may be reached by omnibus or the 
Northern Railway. The town suffered 
mech daring the late war. It offers lit- 
tle of interest to the traveler, with the ex- 
ception of the A bbey Church, which has been 
the borial- place of the kings of France 
from the time of Dagobert (580) to Louis 
XVIII. It is 890 feet long, 100 wide, and 
8) high; it was erected on the site of a 
chapel built in the year 240 for the recep- 
tion of the remains of St. Denis, who was 
beheaded on Montmartre for propagating 
the Christian faith. Abbé Suger built the 
towers, porch, and vestibule of the present 
ehurch in 1130; the nave was erected by 
order of St. Louis. The lower portion of 
the church is beautifully ornamented with 
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sculptare and paintings. Two flights of 
steps lead down to the crypt, where are 
chronologically arranged the monuments 
of the different sovereigns of France. Dur- 
ing the first Revolution, by a decree of the 
Convention, the tombs were rifled of their 
contents, and the remains of kings and 
queens were thrown into two large ditches 
opposite the northern porch. In three 
days fifty tomba were opened, rifled, and 
demolished. Louis XVIII., however, had 
the desecrated mass of confused bones 
taken from the ditches where they had 
been cast, and placed with the ashes of 
Louis XVI. and Maric Antoinette under 
the high altar. In 1785 a decree was pass- 
ed to raze the church to the ground; but 
this act of vandalism was arrested by Na- 
poleon I., who had it repaired as a place 
of sepulture for the princes of his own dy- 
nasty. Among the magnificent monu- 
ments contained in this ancient church are 
those of Henry IT. and Catherine de’ Medi- 
ci, Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany ; that 
of Francis I]., husband of Mary, queen of 
Scots: this is surrounded by weeping an- 
gels; it was erected by his unfortunate 
wife. Henry III., who was assassinated 
by Jacques Clement; Duc de Berri, who 
was also assassinated. In the undercroft 
is the marble sarcophagus in which Char- 
lemagne was interred at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
One and a half millions of dollars have 
been expended on the restorations of St, 
Denis since the Revolution. Adjoining 
the church is the Maison Imperiale d Elu- 
cation de la Legion d Honneur, devoted to 
the education of sisters, daughters, and 
nieces of members of the Legion of Hon- 
or, established hy Napoleon I. A fee of 
about one franc is expected by the guide 
who conducts you. 

From St. Denis the railway passes round 
La Briche, one of the detached forts which 
surround Paris, and reaches Enghien-les- 
Bains, a pleasant place of summer resort, 
situated on the borders of a lake, the Etang 
de Montmorency. 

Enghien possesses a sulphur-spring, with 
a bathing establishment attached ; and, in 
addition to the numbers who visit the place 
yearly to try the efficacy of its waters, it isa 
great dinner resort for parties de chium- 
pagne, as several hours may be very pleas- 
antly spent of an afternoon rowing upon 
the lake or walking in the park of St. Gra- 
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tien. Within the park, and commanding 
a view of the lake, stands a chateau owned 
by the Princess Mathilde Bonaparte. At 
Montmorency, a small town 1} miles dis- 
tant, is a house cailed ? Ermitage, for two 
years the residence of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, who wrote here his ‘‘ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise.” Grétry, the composer, afterward 
lived and died in the same house, which 
has since been enlarged and modernized. 
Passing through Ermont, whence a branch 
line runs through Argenteuil to Paris, we 
reach Herblay. Anexcursion may be made 
from this station to St, Leu-Taverny, once 
celebrated for its chateau and park, which 
belonged before the Revolution to the Duke 
of Orleans, and which was given afterward 
to Queen Hortense by Napoleon I. After 
the Restoration the Duke of Bourbon be- 
came the owner, and put an end to his days 
here—hanging himself to a window-bolt 
in his bedroom. The chateau was later 
sold to the Bande Noire, who destroyed the 
building and sold its materials. An oc- 
tagonal monument, erected by the Orleans 
family, now marks the site of the home of 
the Condés. In the village church, re- 
built by Napoleon III. in 1853, lie four of 
that emperor’s ancestors—Charles of Cor- 
sica, father of Napoleon I.; Louis, king 
of Holland (father of Napoleon III.), and 
two of his brothers. Marshal Ney also 
lies buried here. Pontoise, a town of some 
6000 inhabitants, is five miles distant from 
Herblay. It is a place of some historical 
importance, but possesses little to interest 
the traveler. Gusors (3758 inhabitants), sit- 
uated on the banks of the Epte, contains 
the ruins of a castle, parts of which date 
from the 12th century, and were built by 
Henry II. of England. Here an interview 
took place between Louis VIT. and Henry, 
at which both monarchs agreed to wear 
the cross for the recovery of Jerusalem. 
Four miles from Gournay, the next station, 
is the abbey church of St. Germer, dating 
from the 12th century. This building is 
as large as a cathedral, but is fast going to 
ruin. Passing through Serquenx and 
Neufchatel -en- Bray, renowned for its 
cream-cheese, we reach Arques, four miles 
from Dieppe, whose castle has been already 
described in an excursion from the latter 
city. 
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ROUTE No. 112. 

Paris to Havre, via Rouen and Yeetot, by 
rail from St. Lazare terminus. Time, 4h. 
48 m.; fare, first class, 28 fr. 10 c. 

(From Paris to Rouen, and description 
of that city, see Route 111). 

Leaving Rouen, the train runs across a 
country richly studded with mills and fac- 
tories, showing the progress of the cotton 
trade, and after stopping at Jfalaunay and 
Barentin, reaches 

Yvetot, a town containing atont 8873 in- 
habitants, but boasting of little to interest 
the traveler. A diligence runs from here 
to Allonville, a small place celebrated for a 
giant oak, said to be 900 years old, which 
stands in the cemetery; a chapel to the 
Virgin has been built in the upper pert. 
The road now runs through the Pays de 
Cauz, which derives its name from the Ca- 
letes, the ancient inhabitants in the time 
of Cwsar. It is a high and exceedingly 
fertile table-land, with a scarcity of trees, 
intersected here and there by water-courses, 
which serve to turn the numerous cotton 
mills which abound in this part of the 
country. From 

Bolbec- Nointot, the next station, the town 
of Bolbec, two miles distant, is reached by 
omnibus. This is an ugly, brick - built 
town of 10,204 inhabitants, all engaged in 
the calico manufactories or in the cotton 
mills, Passing through the station of Ben- 
zeville, we next reach St, Romata, whence 
the traveler may visit Jancarrille, ten 
miles distant. Here, on a high cliff over- 
looking the Seine, stands the former strong- 
hold of the chamberlains of the Dukes of 
Normandy. The modern castle is a large 
stone building, erected by Louis de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, count of Evreux, in 1709. 
Back of this stretch two long lines of tow- 
ers, which formed with their connecting 
walls the former castle courts, now filled 
with grass-grown ruins. The older part 
of the castle dates from the early part of 
the 15th century, the one which previous- 
ly existed having been destroyed by the 
English in 1487. It is now the property 
of M. de Lambertye, a descendant of the 
Montmorencies. 

Returning to the main line we reach 

Harfleur, a small town of 1750 inbabit- 
ants, situated on the Lésarde, two miles 
above its entrance into the Seine. Har- 
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flour was the port of Paris before the foun- 
d.tion of Havre, and was then an impor- 
tint fortress, the key to the entrance of 
the Seine. It was captured by Henry V. 
in 1415, after a memorable siege of forty 
days. After its surrender he drove the in- 
habitants from the town with only their 
clothes, confiscating all their property. 
The town then remained in the possession 
of the English until twenty years later, 
when it was surprised by some of its for- 
mer inhabitants, aided by the peasantry of 
the country, and the English were driven 
out. From the Chateau d’Orcher, on the 
heights above, there is a splendid view of 
the river and surrounding country. 

From Harfleur the railroad to Havre 
rans alongside a hill and Graville, 
where there is a small abbey church of 
Norman architecture, dating from the 12th 
century. 

Haere. Hotel Frescati, containing 800 
rooms, is most magnificently situated on 
the sea-shore, and admirably managed by 
M. Descleves. Havre, formerly Havre de 
Grace, is a strongly fortified commercial 
tea-port, containing a population of about 
seventy-five thousand souls. It is, next 
to Marseilles, the most important city in 
France, commercially viewed. The har- 
bor is the best on this part of the French 
coast. It consists of three basins, sepa- 
rated from each other and from the outer 
port by four locks, and is capable of ac- 
commodating 500 ships. The town was 
founded by Francis I. in 1516, but owes 
its prosperity to Louis XVI. Some au- 
thors say it was founded by Louis XII. 
in 1509, There are numerous steam-pack- 
ets plying between Havre and all the ports 
of France, United States, England, Russia, 
and Holland; in faet, the commerce of 
Havre, which may be called the port of 
Paris, is connected with all parts of the 
world. It has no monuments, and few fine 
public buildings, and, being a modern town, 
has bat few historical associations. Its 
citadel was built by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
in it in 1650 the leaders of the Fronde— 
Prince of Condé and Longueville — were 
imprisoned. On the expulsion of Mazarin 
from power they regained their liberty. 
It was from Havre that Richmond em- 
hatked with troops farnished by Charles 
VIII. to meet Richard on Bosworth Field. 
Every reader of Shakspeare knows the 
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result. Havre is also the birthplace of 
Madame de la Fayette. In 1562 the lead- 
er of the Huguenots, Prince of Condé, put 
Queen Elizabeth in possession of the town, 
and the command devolved upon the Earl 
of Warwick. It was besieged by Mont- 
morency with vastly superior numbers. 
Warwick held out until three fourths of 
the entire garrison were slain, when he 
himself was shot in the breast; immediate- 
ly afterward the place surrendered. One 
of the most conspicuous buildings in the 
city is the theatre, situated in Place Louis 
XVI., at the end of the Bassin du Com- 
merce. There is also a very fine commercial 
club here, called the Cercle du Commerce. 
Strangers may be introduced by members. 
All the European and American papers 
are kept there. Steamers leave almost 
daily for the following places: London, 
Southampton, Harfleur, Cherbourg, Dun- 
kirk; to Rotterdam and Hamburg twice 
a week; to Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
and New York twice a month. Also to 
Caen daily, and to Tronville and Honfleur 
twice a day. You should by no means 
leave Havre without ascending the hill of 
Ingouville; the view is very magnificent. 
From there you may see, near Cape I. 
Have, the rocks that were the favorite haunt 
of Bernardin de St. Pierre, author of ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’’ who was born in Havre. 
Paris lies 108 miles to the southeast. <A 
handsome Museum and Public Library has 
been erected on the Quay, at the end of the 
Rue de Paris, with two bronze statues, by 
David, at the entrance, of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre and Casimir Delavigne, both natives 
of the town. 

From Havre the traveler may go by rail 
along the coast to Fécamp and Dieppe, 
passing en route the station for Etretat. 
To reach the latter sea-port the train should 
be left at Les J/s Etretat, where public con- 
veyances may be obtained to complete the 
journey, a distance of ten miles. Léretat 
has become within the last thirty years a 
fashionable watering-place, having been 
before that time a mere fishing village 
greatly frequented by artists. The coast 
scenery is most beautiful, the chalk cliffs 
having been worked by the waters into 
most fantastic forms, and the bathing is 
very good. Hotels, Grand Cerf, des Buins, 
and Deux Augustine. There is also a good 
casino. 
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Fécamp, a town of 13,132 inhabitants, is 
five miles distant from Les Ifs. Hotels: 
Hotel des Bains and Hotel du Chartot d Or. 
This is a manufacturing town as well as a 
sea-port. There is a fine abbey church in 
the centre of the town, dating from the 12th 
and 13th centuries, and built in the Early 
Pointed style; within there are some mon- 
uments worthy of notice. A light-house 
stands on the top of the cliff at the back 
of the town, whose lantern, 425 feet above 
the sea, is visible from a distance of 190 
miles. Near the light-house is a Gothic 
chapel, Notre Dame du Salut, a place of 
pilgrimage for seafaring persons, and to 
which the wives of fishermen often ascend 
on their knees. The Etublissement de 
Bains, with a hotel attached, stands on the 
beach to the west of the town, and back 
of it are chalets surrounded by gardens, 
which are let to summer residents. 


ROUTE No. 113. 

Paris to Cherbourg, via Mantes, Ecreuz, 
Cuen, and Bayeux, with excursions to Trou- 
ville, Honfleur, St. Ld, Granville, St. Malo, 
and Dian. To Cherbourg direct by rail 
from St. Lazare. Time, 8 h.19 m.; fare, 
45 fr. 70 ¢. 

Paris to Mantes is described in Route 
111. 

One hour from Mantes we reach 

Evreur, one of the most ancient cities of 
France, containing about 13,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is situated 58 miles W.N.W. 
from Paris, and is very beautifully located, 
being shut in from the cold of winter by 
hills on the north, and the heat of summer 
by hills on the south. The noble English 
family Devereux, Viscount Hereford, trace 
their deacent to this city. It contains a 
very respectable hotel, /dtel du Grand 
Cerf. The town is well built, and coa- 
tains many antique houses, a fine cathe- 
dral, the charch of St. Taurin, a clock-tur- 
ret, built during the English domination 
in 1417, a town-hall, episcopal palace, the- 
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atre, and botanical garden. It has a lane 
share in the ticking, cotton, woolen, and 
leather manufacture. In the environs is 
the chateau of Navarre, in which the Em- 
press Josephine resided a great portion of 
her time after her divorce. 

After leaving Evreux, whence a branch 
line runs to Louviers, the railway crosees 
the Iton and stops at Bonnevilie, where the 
ruins of the Abbaye de la Noe, founded in 
1144 by the Empress Mathilde, daughter 
of Henry J., may be seen. From Serquig- 
ny, three stations farther on, a branch line 
runs to Brionne and Rouen. From Brionne 
the ruins of the Abbaye de Bec may be 
visited. In the church lie the remains of 
Hellouin, the founder; and there are also 
some statues worthy of notice. The mon- 
astery buildings are now occupied as a 
cavalry dépét. Returning to the main 
line, the next town of importance is 

Bernay, situated about 26 miles from 
Evreux, and containing 7510 inhabitants. 
Hotel, Le Cheval Blunc. This town is the 
seat of a tribunal of commerce, and po- 
sesses a college, as well as numerecs man- 
ufactories of linens, cloths, woolens, and 
varns. The Benedictine abbey, founded 
in 1018 by Judith, wife of William IL, 
duke of Normandy, has been convested 
into a warehouse. Thi largest horse-fuir 
in France is held here, and is often attend- 
ed by over 50,000 persons. 

Tasieuz, & manufacturing town of 12,672 
inhabitants, lies at the junction of the val- 
leys of the Toucques and the Orbec. /ofel 
de France. It possesses a cathedral of the 
twelfth century, a bishop’s palace and gar- 
dens, a hospital, and theatre; its principal 
manufactures are coarse woolens, flannels, 
and horse-cloths. There are also several 
tanneries, cotton-yarn factories, brandy 
distilleries, and dye and bleaching works. 
The thoroughfares ate very gloomy; the 
houses are built of wood, and very anti- 
quated. The lady-chapel of the charch 
of St. Pierre was founded by Pierre Cau- 
chon, bishop of Beauvais, who was presi- 
dent of the tribunal that condemned Joan 
of Arc. He emphatically states in the 
endowment that this church was built in 
expiation of the false judgment he pre- 
nounced against an innocent woman. F.l- 
eanor of Guienne, the divorced wife of 
Louis le Jeune, was married to Henry LU. 
in the church of St. Pierre (1152). 
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At Lisieux travelers to Trouville, Dean- 
ville, and Honfleur leave the main line and 
proceed together as far as Pont-[ Evéque, 
where the line again branches, taking to 
the left for Trouville and Deanville, and 
to the right for Honfleur. 

From Paris direct to Trouville, express 
time, 5 h. 29 m.; fare 27 fr. 10 c. 

Trouville, now one of the most fashiona- 
ble watering-places in France, has always 
been celebrated for its oysters; but it was 
not until it was brought into notice by 
Alexandre Dumas that the town attained 
its present height of presperity. Popula- 
tion, 5694. Hotels: Hdtel des Roches Noires, 
Hotel de Paris, and Hétel Bellevue. The 
reed to Trouville runs through a fine for- 
est, and the town itself is prettily situated 
atthe mouth of the Toucques. The beach 
is sandy and the bathing excellent, while 
the drives and rides in the neighborhood 

are most delightful, a thing rarely to be 
expected near the sea-shore. One of the 
pleasantest excursions in the neighborhood 
is tc the Chateau de Bonneville, a Norman 
castle, in which Harold is said to have 
promised England to William the Conquer- 
or. Another pleasant drive may be taken 
to the ruins of St. Arnault’s Priory. The 
Casino of Trouville is a handsome build- 
ing, open from June to October, and con- 
taining reading, dancing, and gambling 
rooms. It was at Trouville, in the house 
of Victor Barbey, that Louis Philippe lay 
concealed for thirty hours before making 
bis escape to England, and it was also from 
this port that the Empress Eugénie sailed 
in Sir John Burgoyne’s yacht after her 
fight from Paris on the 4th of September, 
1870, 

Steamers leave Trouville for Havre twice 
adsy, reaching the latter port in one hour. 

Deanville stands on the opposite side of 
the River Toucques, and is connected with 
Trouville by a bridge and ferry. Hotels, 
Grand Hotel and Hotel du Casino. This 
place owes its rise entirely to the late Duc 
de Morny, and although perhaps less fre- 
quented than Trouville, the class of people 
who pass their summers here is decidedly 
more select. There is a fine casino, and 
lovely villas extending all along the beach. 

A pleasant drive from Deanville takes 
the traveler to Villers-sur-Mer, Houlgate, 
and Dives. 

Villers-sur-Mer is a large and much fre- 
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quented bathing-placc, and is less expen- 
sive than either Trouville or Deanville. 
It possesses a very pretty casino, and nu- 
merous villas to let during the summer 
season. Hotel, Brus d Or. 

Houlgate, a little further along the coast, 

is another pleasant place of summer resort, 
with excellent sea-bathing. Hdtel de lu 
Plage. 
Dives. Hotel de Guillaume le Conque- 
rant, taking its name from the fact that 
William the Conqueror tarried in this town 
for a month ia order to collect his fleet of 
3000 vessels and 50,000 men before start- 
ing for the conquest of England. A col- 
umn was erected in 1861 to commemorate 
the event. The owner of the hotel has a 
fine collection of fossils, taken from the 
rocks between Houlgate and Villers called 
Les Vaches Noires; he will also show to 
the curious the room occupied by Madame 
de Sevigné while stopping in this house. 
With the exception of the church of Notre 
Dame, part of which dates from the 11th 
century, there is little of interest in the 
town. 

Honfleur is reached from Pont-l’Evéque 
in one hour. The entire time from Paris 
by express is 5 h.40 m.; fare, 28 fr. 70 c. 
Hotel du Cheval Blanc and Hotel de France. 
This is a sea-port town, containing 9946 in- 
habitants, situated opposite Havre, and car- 
trying on a considerable trade in timber, 
coal, etc. There is a good pier, and also 
a harbor and three floating docks. Cattle, 
butter, fruit, and eggs are exported from 
here to England in large quantities. There 
is a fine avenue and promenade called the 
Cour d'Orleans. Besides the church of 
St. Catharine, a timber and plaster build- 
ing, one of the largest of the kind in 
France, there is chapel called Notre Dame 
de Grace, situated on a bill above the town, 
to which in former times crews of vessels 
which had suffered from storms at sea wero 
wont to make pilgrimages, clothed only in 
their shirts, bare-headed and with naked 
feet. 

Steamers cross from Honfleur to Havre 
in 80 minutes. Returning to the main line 
from Lisieux, we reach 

Caen, which lies 27 miles due west, and 
189 miles west-northwest from Paris. It 
contains 43,740 inhabitants. There are 
several small hotels, which are very good. 
The principal are Hotel d’Angleterre and 
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Victoire. The principal object of interest 
here is the church of St. Etsenne, or the 
Abbaye aux Hommes, founded by William 
the Conqueror, and destined as a resting- 
place for his own remains. Before the 
high altar may be seen the spot where he 
was buried, and where once stood the mon- 
ument erected by William Rufus to his 
memory. The Huguenots in 1562 rifled 
the grave of its contents, scattering the 
bones in every direction. One thigh-bone 
alone was discovered and reinterred, but 
that again disappeared in the Revolution 
of 1783. The church, which is exceeding- 
ly plain, was finished and dedicated daring 
his lifetime. It is 370 feet long, by 100 
high, and is surmounted by two noble tow- 
ers and spires. There are few names bet- 
ter known in history than William the Con- 
queror; yet, notwithstanding that he had 
reached the very pinnacle of glory and 
wealth, he died a miserable death. His 
sons forsook him, his servants robbed him, 
and he was indebted to a stranger knight 
for the means to convey his body from 
Rouen, where he died, to Caen, where he 
had erected his own tomb. Before his 
body was lowered into the grave, a de- 
mand was made by one of the townspeo- 
ple, claiming that the site of the church be- 
longed to him. His assertions were con- 
firmed, and the bishop was obliged to pay 
sixty sous for a piece of ground seven feet 
by four, to bury the conqueror of England! 
Caen was his favorite residence, and the 
frequent head-quarters of the English ar- 
mies. Queen Mathilda, his consort, also 
founded a church and abbey, called Ab- 
baye aux Dames and Church of la St. Trin- 
ste, In the centre of the choir are pre- 
served the pieces of her tombstone bro- 
ken by the Calvinists, who dispersed her 
bones, They were collected again, and 
now lie here. The castle built by William 
is now used as a barrack, and the Hall of 
the Exchequer of Normandy as a store-house. 

The city is quite handsome. It con- 
tains a university, academy, and chamber 
of commerce, a college, and normal school. 
The Jidtel de Ville, on Place Royale, has a 
collection of paintings. There is a ‘ Mar- 
riage of the Virgin’ by Perugino, ‘‘ Mel- 
chizedec offering Bread and Wine to Abra- 
ham,” and a “ Virgin and Saints’’ by Al- 
bert Durer, There are quite a variety of 
manufactures carried on, such as lace, 
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blonde, black and white crape, cutlery, cot- 
ton-spinning, wax-bleaching, brewing, 
dyeing, and ship-building. Caen has a 
large maritime commerce with th: United 
States. It supplies the London market 
with large quantities of grain, cider, bran- 
dy, wine, cattle, fish, fruit, butter, and eggs. 
This was an important place under the 
dukes of Normandy, who fortified it. It was 
taken by the English in 1346, and again 
in 1417, and held by them thirty-three 
years. Previous to the Revolution it was 
the seat of a university founded by Henry 
VI. of England. Charlotte Corday set out 
from here to visit Paris for the purpose of 
assassinating Marat the Terrorist. Beau 
Brummel, for a long time the leader of 
fashion in England, here died a miserable 
death in a mad-house, 

Steamers run daily from Caen to Havre, 
making the trip in four hours. It is quite 
a pleasant excursion down the Dives, at 
the mouth of which is situated 

Cabourg, a fashionable bathing - place, 
with a good beach and handsome casino. 

From Caen to Cherbourg we pass the 
town of Bayeux, about 17 miles west from 
Caen. It has a population of 10,000 souls. 
Hétel du Luxembourg is ttie best ; prices 
moderate. The principal object of inter- 
est here is the Cathedrul, a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture, built in the early 
part of the twelfth century. It formerly 
contained the celebrated Tapestry of Bu- 
yeur, now removed to the public librarr. 
This singular historical record is a picce 
of cloth 20 inches wide, and over 200 feet 
long. It is the needle-work of Mathilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror, and repre- 
sents his exploits in the conquest of En- 
gland. This city contains a commercial 
college, a public library, a tribunal of com- 
merce, manufactures of lace, damasks, cal- 
icoes, and cotton-yarn, and has an exten- 
sive trade in cattle, horses, and butter. 

At Lison, two stations farther on, a raiJ- 
way diverges to 

St. Lé, a town of 9698 inhabitants, ao 
named from St. Laudus, or Lé, who came 
from this part of Normandy, and who lived 
in the 6th century. It is the chief towr 
in the Département de la Manche, and car- 
ries on a rather extensive manufacture of 
fine cloths. The cathedral or church of 
Notre Dame is situated on the brow of a 
hill, and presents a rathcr imposing ap- 
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pearance, but possesses little architectural 
interest. The stained glass was presented 
to the town by Louis XI., as.a reward for 
beating off the Bretons, in 1467. Hotels, 
Cheoal Blanc and Solet! Levant. 

A railway is in process of construction 
from St. Lé, through Contances and 
Avranches, to Dol. Diligences now run 
three times daily to Coutances, passing 
near the castle of Hauteville, whence Tan- 
cred started with his six sons for the con- 
quest of Sicily and Apulia. 

Coutances (H6tel de France) is built upon 
a hill, whose summit is crowned by a 
lofty three-towered cathedral, one of the 
finest ecclesiastical structures in all Nor- 
mandy. A cathedral was first built here 
in the 11th century, and was consecrated 
in the presence of William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, ten years before the conquest of 
Eagland. This was completely rebuilt in 
the 13th century, and the lady and nave 
chapels were added in the 14th. The 
stained glass dates from the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries. From the tower a 
fine view may be obtained over the sea, 
extending as far as the island of Jersey. 
A diligence runs three times a day from 
here to Granville. 

Granville is @ prosperous sea-port of 
13,622 inhabitants, built in terraces under 
a rocky promontory which projects into 
the sea, surmounted byafort. The church, 
which also stands on the top of the prom- 
catory, is an Italianized Gothic building, 
constructed of gray granite. There is some 
commerce carried on between this port and 
the Channel Islands, but it is chiefly re- 
sorted to by fishing-vessels. It may be 
reached by rail direct from Paris through 
Laigls and Argentan in 9 h. 25 m.; fare, 
first class, 40 fr. 40 c. 

Avraaches, beautifully situated on the 
sammit of a high hill, from which a fine 
view may be obtained, contains 8642 in- 
bebitants. A new cathedral is being erect- 
el near the public garden to replace one 
palled down in 1779, the site of which 
stillremains open. A single stone, called 
that of Henry II., ia the only relic of the 
old building: it is said to be that upon 
which the king knelt to do penance before 
the Papal legates for the murder of Becket. 
A model of the ancient cathedral is to be 
seen in the Maseum of Antiquities, former- 
ly the palace of the bishop. 
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The excursion from Avranches to the 
Mont St. Michel may be made in 8 or 9 
hours, or the Mont may be reached by 
continuing from Avranches on the road to 
Dol as far as Pontorson, where a horse and 
car may be procured for the Mont for 5 or 
6 francs. The Mont St. Michel is an iso- 
lated cone of granite, rising out of an im- 
mense expanse of sand which extends 
around it for many leagues. All approach 
to it is covered by the sea one or two hours 
before and after high water, and it would 
be well for the traveler to ascertain at what 
time he can reach the Mont before under- 
taking the expedition. On this, the natu- 
ral shrine of the Archangel Michael, a 
church was erected by the Norman dukes, 
which was afterward converted into a for- 
tress, impregnable in former times. It 
flourished as a Benedictine monastery, 
founded by St. Aubert, bishop of Avranches, 
in the 8th century, and became in the 12th 
century a celebrated seat of learning. It 
successfully withstood two sieges, in 1417 
and 1423, when all the other Norman for- 
tresses had been overcome by the hero of 
Agincourt. The Order of Knighthood of 
St. Michael was founded here in 1469 by 
Louis XI., and the shrine of the saint was 
visited yearly by thousands of pilgrims, 
who counted in their numbers many who 
could boast of royal blood. The monks of 
this order were afterward replaced by the 
congregation of St. Maur, who remained 
here until the time of the Revolution, wheh 
the monastery was converted into a prison. 
The castle is at the present day leased to 
the Bishop of Coutances, and is again the 
abode of a religious community, by whom 
it has been partially restored. The dis- 
tance across the sands, called La Gréve, to 
the Mont is about a mile; the base is sur- 
rounded by mediseval walls and towers, 
above which rise the houses of a small vil- 
lage, piled one above another against the 
rock; while surmounting the whole is a 
rocky pedestal, from which rise the walls, 
buttresses, and towers of the monastic 
buildings, crowned by the church and its 
lofty tower. The convent building is built 
partly in three storics, and in other parts 
in two, with a cloister above; the immen- 
sity of its walls—246 feet in length by 108 
in breadth—have given it the name of Lat 
Merveille. The cloisters, of Gothic archi- 
tecture, were built in the beginning of the 
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18th century, and are the most beautiful 
part of the building. Below them is the 
Sal'e des Chevaliers, in which the chapters 
of the Order of St. Michael were held. In 
the church notice a large silver statue of 
St. Michael, which stands above the high 
altar. The iron cage of St. Michael, of 
world-wide celebrity, which existed in this 
convent, and which was last occupied by 
Dubourg, a Dutch journalist who had at- 
tacked Louis XIII. in his writings, was 
destroyed in 1777 by order of the Duc de 
Chartres (Louis Philippe). This cage was 
originally constructed of iron bars, which 
were afterward changed for thick beams 
of wood. 

Leaving Pontorson, we continue on our 
route to 

Dol, a small town of 4230 inhabitants, 
through which passes the railway from 
Rennes to St. Malo. 

St. Malo, a fortified sea-port town, of 
10,693 inhabitants, is situated on what was 
formerly a rocky island, now connected 
with the mainland by a causeway called 
Le Sillon. The space upon the island be- 
ing limited, the houses are closely packed 
together, and rise to a height of five or six 
stories above dark and narrow streets. 
Hotels, Héte' de France and Frank'in. The 
island, together with the promontory of 
the Sillon, curves from the north to the 
northwest, and meets another arm of land 
stretching from the southwest, thus form- 
mg a safe and commodious harbor, which is 
protected from the sea by a covered pier; 
on the end of this stands a light-house. A 
pleasant walk may be taken round the isl- 
and upon the town walls. The castle and 
fortifications were mostly completed in the 
16th century by Anne of Brittany, who 
placed upon one of the towers the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Quiqu’en grogne, ainsi sera, 
c’est mon plaisir.” Opposite the Hotel de 
Vile stands a statue of Duguay-Trouin, a 
French naval hero, and a native of St. 
Malo. The public buildings are a cathe- 
dral, a bishop’s palace, a town-hall, ex- 
change, and theatre, a chamber of com- 
merce, schoo] of navigation, and naval ar- 
senal; there is a large number of vessels 
employed in the mackerel, cod, and whale 
fisheries. St. Malo is the birthplace of 
Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Canada, 
and of Chateaubriand. The latter was 
born in the house now used as the Hétel 
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de France. The town has been bombard- 
ed by the English several times, with very 
slight result. On the southern tongue of 
land forming the harbor of St. Malo stands 
the town of St. Servan, formerly a suburb 
of the former town, but now exceeding it 
both in size and population. Northwes 
of St. Malo is the islet of Grand Bey, chosen 
by Chateaubriand as bis last resting-place, 
and upon which his fellow-citizens bave 
erected a monument to his memory. 

From St. Malo a ferry plies every hour 


Dinard, a pretty watering-place, fast at- 
taining prosperity as a fashionable resort. 
Hotel Dinard and Hétel de la France. 
From here diligences run daily to Dinan, 
which may be also reached by steamer ep 
the Rance from St. Malo in two hoars. 

Dinan is most picturesquely situated on 
the summit and sides of a granite hill over- 
looking the Rance. Hodtels du Commerer, 
and de la Poste. The castle, situated on 
the outskirts of the town, and separated 
from it by a deep fosse, was built in the 
beginning of the 14th centary; it is now 
used as a prison. Here Duguesclin suc- 
cessfully resisted a siege by the English 
under the Duke of Lancaster in 1389, and 
has consequently given his name to a pub- 
lic square (Place Duguesclin), in the cen- 
tre of which the statue of the Breton hero 
may beseen. There are two fine charches 
in the town, St. Sanveur and St. Malo, the 
latter rebuilt in 1490. The neighborhood 
of Dinan is most delightful, and abounds 
in excursions both for riders and i 
ans; one of the pleasantest of these is to 
the village of Lehon, where stand the ruins 
of a noble abbey, once the burial-place of 
the Beaumanoirs. Their graves having 
been desecrated in the time of the Revolu- 
tion, the monuments which once adorned 
the niches of the church have been re- 
moved tothe museum at Dinan. Another 
pleasant excursion may be made to the 
Chateau de la Garaye, a ruin dating from 
the time of Francis I. 

Returning now to our main route from 
Paris to Cherbourg, which we left at Lison 
to visit St. Lo, Avranches, etc., we come 
next to 

Carentan, a town of over 3000 inhabit- 
ants. Hoteld’Angleterre. This place con- 
tains some old furtifications, a castle, and a 
curious Norman church, It has a large 
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export trade in cattle, hogs, and corn. The 
district surrounding it is pleasing, and 
highly cultivated. From this region are 
descended many of the noblest of En- 
giand’s nobility —the Percys, the Beau- 
monts, the Bruces, and Pierponts. Five 
miles east of this place King James II. of 
England witnessed the great naval battle 
of La Hogue, where the French were de- 
feated by the English and Dutch fleet com- 
bined. The expedition was prepared by 
Louis XIV. for the purpose of regaining for 
James the English throne. 

‘Valognes, distance 11 miles from Cher- 
bourg, is the next station of importance. 
It is the seat of a commercial college, and 
has large manufactories of hats, lace, and 
gloves. William the Conqueror had a cas- 
tle here. It was here his court fool discov- 
ered to him the plot for his assassination, 
and he had barely time to escape with his 
life to his castle of Falaise. 

Cherbourg, oue of the principal naval 
ports and dock-yards of France, is reached 
in one hour from Valognes. It is nearly 
opposite Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight; the harbor is protected by a digue, 
or breakwater, of vastly greater propor- 
tions than that of Plymouth, and its ap- 
proaches seaward are protected by nu- 
werous strong forts. Every means has, 
in fact, been adopted by the successive 
governments of France for a long period 
pest to render it impregnable. Cherbourg 
contains a population of 41,812 inhabit- 
ants, The principal hotels are de [’ Univers, 
& France,and de l'Europe. Its climate is 
temarkably mild ; the houses are of stone, 
slated. It is celebrated for its naval docks, 
which are cut out of the solid rock. The 
harbor is protected on three sides by land ; 
and to protect the fourth, and build the 
necessary forts and redoubts in the rear of 
the town, over one hundred millions of dol- 
lars have been expended. The works 
have been under progress since 1784, but 
were completely destroyed in 1808 and 
in 1836 by the violence of storms. The 
lreakwater, as it now stands, is nearly 
three miles long, 310 feet at the base, 60 
feet deep, averaging 40 feet under water 
and 20 above. It is defended by three 
immense fortifications, and by forts on ev- 
ery available situation in the neighbor- 
hood. An English force of 7000 men land- 
ed here in 1758, and, although opposed by 
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16,000 regular French troops, they kept 
possession of the place for three days. 
the mean time they blew up all the docks, 
arsenals, and other military works, burn- 
ing all the vessels of war and commerce, 
and levying a contribution on the town. 


Brittany. 


In 


Cherbourg bas now a maritime tribunal, 


a commercial college, a national academic 
society, a naval school, and museums. 
has an active trade in wines, cattle, lard, 


It 


butter, and eggs, and other produce ex- 
ported to England and the Channel Isles. 
Charles X. embarked here with his family, 
taking a last farewell of his country, after 
abdicating his throne in 1830. The first 
French transatlantic steamers arrived at 
New York from Cherbourg July 8, 1847. 
Vessels belonging to the English Yacht 
Club are often found lying here, taking in 
stores of brandy, provisions, and cham- 
pagne. The Hotel de Ville contains a small 
collection of very good pictures. The 
Chapelle de Nétre Dame du Vou was built 
by the Empress Maude, in accordance with 
a vow made while in a storm atsea. There 
are no antiquities possessing any interest 
to be found in Cherbourg. A United 
States consul resides here. Steamers leave 
twice a week for Havre. We should ad- 
vise the traveler, if he be returning home 
by the way of Havre, to take this route 
from Paris. 


ROUTE No. 114. 


Paris to Brest, via Versailles, Chartres, 
Le Mans (rail to Alencon and Falaise), La- 
val, Rennes, St. Brieuc, Guingamp, and Mor- 
lasix, by express from the Gare Montpar- 
nasse. Time, 16 h.10 m.; fare, 76 fr. 75c. 

This route is through the bleak and pov- 
erty-stricken Brittany, a province much 
resembling Scotland in its barren heath 
moors and stormy, unprotected coasts. Its 
inhabitants are of Celtic origin, and differ 
in language, costume, and usages from the 
mass of the French people. An English 
writer says that ‘‘ Englishmen. and espe- 
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cially Welshmen, should feel an interest in 
Brittany. When the Saxon invasion and 
domestic troubles drove portions of the an- 
cient Britons from England, they settled 
in Brittany, which has since borne their 
name. Of their origin numerous traces 
still exist. The language is so similar to 
the Welsh that Welshmen coming to Brit- 
tany can communicate with the natives. 
Numerous are the words which are the 
same in both languages.” 

In many respects the Bretons of the 
present day are what they were in the 
time of Cassar; nor has Time’s bard tooth 
destroyed their salient points. Primitive, 
too, and world-old is now, as was then, the 
appearance of the country, reminding one 
of the barren hills surrounding Jerusalem. 
Huge rocks of granite and gneiss, vast 
tracts of furze and heath, here and there 
sprinkled with Druidical remains—these 
und the strange aspect of the people, clad 
in undressed skins and wooden shoes, with 
hair, as of old, flowing as a mantle over 
neck and shoulders, lead us back to the 
commencement of the Christian era. Many 
of the peasants are little better than sav- 
ages, with all the appcarance and many of 
the habits of wild animals. In truth, civ- 
ilization seems to have halted on the fron- 
tiers of Brittany, affrighted by its rough ex- 
terior. Some of the towns may give a 
good idea of the towns of England two or 
three centuries ago. The narrow streets, 
destitute of channel or causeway, abound 
with lofty timbered houses of curious build, 
rising tier above tier like the stern of a 
three-decker, and approaching so close at 
top as almost to shut out the light, with 
uncouth figures at the angles, and quaint 
devices on the walls. Some of the shops 
are open to the street like booths in a fair. 
In Brittany now, as in the Middle Ages, 
the markets and fairs arc the great events. 
Rare is the buying and selling that takes 
place at other times; but, when the mar- 
ket occurs, the country people, from a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles, throng the 
roads, bringing all imaginary articles to 
exchange for money, for money is as greed- 
ily sought in Brittany as elsewhere. The 
Breton works hard, and with difficulty 
earns his poor pittance of fifteen sous per 
day, from which, by a wonderful alchemy, 
he contrives to reserve one sou, which he 
puts carefully by. 
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After passing through J-ersailles, de- 
scribed in the environs of Paris, we reach 

St. Cyr, where is situated the great con- 
ventual building which was converted into 
a military school by Napoleon I. in 1806. 
A school was first established here in the 
reign of Louis XIV., at the suggestion of 
Madame de Maintenon, for the education 
of 250 young ladies of noble birth. After 
the king’s death Madame de Maintenon 
took up her abode here, where she re- 
mained until her death in 1719. Popula- 
tion, 2308. 

Rambouillet, a small, dull town of 4228 
inhabitants, lies some 32 miles southwest 
of Paris. It is remarkable only for its 
Gothic church, chateaa, and park. The 
chateau has been the residence of many of 
the kings of France. Francis I. died here. 
Diane de Poitiers, Catherine de’ Medici, 
Charles IX., Rabelais, Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon, Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, all lived here at differ- 
ent times. In the park is a beautiful Dor- 
ic pavilion, erected by the last-mentioned 
queen: itis called the Latterte de la Rezne, 
where Marie Antoinette and her suite 
used to partake of basins of fresh milk. 
In the background is a beautiful artificial 
grotto, with a marble basin; in the centre 
is an exquisite marble statue, by Beauval- 
let, of Venus entering the Bath. From a 
reservoir on the top of the building the wa- 
ter falls over her shoulders, and jets spout 
up from the pavement. Near by is the 
Pavilion of the Four Seasons, where Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette used to par- 
take of breakfast during the summer 
months. It was likewise a habit of Napo- 
leon I. to breakfast in the park, and there 
to examine his charts and maps when pro- 
jecting a campaign. 

Passing through Epernon, we arrive at 

Matntenon, situated at the confluence of 
the Eure and Voise. Here are the ruins of 
the gigantic aqueduct commenced by Louis 
XIV. to convey water from the Eure to 
Versailles; it would have exceeded thirty 
miles in length when completed. Forty 
thousand troope were at one time emploved 
on this great work; but, owing to the un- 
healthiness of the air, from which a great 
mortality ensued, and the war of 1688, the 
works were interrupted, and never again 
resumed. The Chiteax de Maintenon, from 
which the town derived its name, was given 
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to Frances d'Aubigné, widow of Scarron, 
with the estate surrounding, and the title 
Marquise de Maintenon, at the time Louis 
made her his wife. They were married in 
the chapel of the chateau by the king’s con- 
fessor, Pere la Chaise, the king being 47, 
and Frances 50 years of age. 

Chartres, 47 miles southwest from Paris. 
The hotels are all very indifferent, Hoted 
de France the best. ‘The town contains 
nearly 20,000 inhabitants. It is noted 
particularly for two thinge—its corn-fiour 
market and cathedral. The latter is one 
of the most magnificent in France. It is 
built in the early Gothic style, and was 
the first church in France dedicated to the 
Virgin. Its length is 425 feet; height of 
the tallest spire, 304 feet; height of apex 
of the roof, 112 feet. It contains a vast 
number of beautifully painted windows, 
and the Gothic sculpturing of the screen 
that separates the choir from the aisles is 
considered superior to any thing of the kind 
in France. In this church St. Bernard 
preached his second crusade in 1145. 
Henri IV. was crowned here in 1594, 
Rheims being at the time in the hands of 
the Leaguers. ‘There are two other re- 
warkable churches, well worth a visit— 
that of St. Pierre and St. Andre, There 
is an obelisk to the memory of General 
Marcean, who was born here in 1769; it 
stands in Place Marceau, and bears the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Soldat a 16 ans; 
Genéral 4 23; tl mourut a 27.”’ The town 
also contains an episcopal palace, vast bar- 
racks,and a public library of 30,000 volumes. 
Chartres was long held by the English, 
from whom it was taken in 1432. It was 
the birthplace of Regnier, the poet, and 
Pierre Nicole, the mathematician. After 
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ince of Maine. It was the birthplace of 
Henry Plantagenet—Henry II. of En- 
gland; the name is derived from plant and 
genet, a kind of broom which grows abund- 
antly in Maine; his father used to wear a 
sprig of it in his hat. Le Mans consists 
of a lower and upper town, and is partly 
inclosed with Roman walls. In addition to 
ita cathedral, it has several other churches, 
a town-hall, prefecture, theatre, and two 
hospitals, a college, seminary, museum, 
and public library, with manufactures of. 
coarse linen, woolen fabrics, and wax can- 
dies. It was the scene of the frightful 
slaughter that took place in 1793, when the 
final dispersion of the Vendéan soldiers took 
place. The Republicans not only slaugh- 
tered the soldiers, but their miserable wives 
and children. Héted de la Boule d’Or. 

From Le Mans there is a branch railroad 
to 

Alengon, which has a population of 
16,116 souls. The principal hotels are the 
Grand Cerf and d’ Angleterre, It contains 
a court-house, catbedral, and public libra- 
ry. The industry of this town has changed 
much within the last 20 years; it now con- 
sists in tanneries, cider distilleries, bleach- 
ing, spinning, and printing ; the manufact- 
ure of embroideries is extensive, also the 
celebrated lace called point d’ Alencon, 
which still occupies five or six houses. 
The crystals called d’ Alengon diamonds are 
found in its vicinity. One of the most 
atrocious villains among the revolutionary 
leaders was born here (Herbert the Anarch- 
ist); when led to the scaffold, where he 
had sacrificed thousands, he proved him- 
self to be what villains generally are—a 
consummate coward. 

From Alengon the railway continues on 


passing Nogent-le-Rotrou—a town contain- | to 


ing some 7000 inhabitants, built in a curi- 
ous form, having only four streets with a 
Meadow in the centre, and which contains 
an ancient fortress, formerly inhabited by 
Sally—we arrive at 

Le Maas. — Population, 87,269. The 
principal edifice is the Cathedral of St. Ju 
hen, erected in the 13th century, in the Ro- 
manesque and Gothic style. The windows 
are filled with beautiful painted glass. It 
contains the monuments of Francis I. and 
Henry II. ; that of the queen of Richard 
Cour de Lion, and Charles of Anjou. Le 
Mans was formerly the capital of the prov- 


Falaiee, which may also be reached from 
Caen on the route to Cherbourg. Falaise 
Castle, the birthplace of William the Con- 
queror, is one of the few real Roman for- 
tresses remaining in France. Hétel du 
Grand Cerf. The town contains 8183 in- 
habitants, and is celebrated for the fairs 
held here in August, which were inaugu- 
rated by William the Conqueror. The 
grammar-school, situated in the outer court 
of the castle, occupics a chapel said to date 
from the 12th century. In the centre of 
the Place de la Trinité is a bronze eques- 
trian statue of Kirg William in a costume 
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copied from the Bayeux tapestry: it was 
erected by his fellow-citizens in 1851. Re- 
turning to our main route to Brest, the 
next place of importance is 

Laval, a city of 27,189 inhabitants. 
Hotels, de France and de Parts. This is 
the chief town in the department of May- 
enne; it is situated on a steep declivity, 
inclosed by old walls, and consists of an 
old quarter, with narrow, tortuous streets 
and black, overhanging, modern houses, 
and a new quarter with wide, regular, and 
well-built streets. One of the principal 
buildings is an old castle situated on the 
right bank of the river, belonging former- 
ly to the seigneurs of La Trémouille; it is 
flanked by a round tower, built in the 12th 
century, and is now used as a prison. 
The town has a curious Gothic cathedral, 
two hospitals, prefecture, town-hall; a 
Hall au Toiles, where a market is held 
weekly for the sale of linen, cotton and 
linen thread, all of which are largely man- 
ufactured here. It has bleach and dye 
works, tanneries, and marble-works. The 
town was taken by the English in 1466, 
and recaptured by the French the follow- 
ing year. It suffered greatly in the Ven- 
déan war, at the close of the last century; 
and near it was gained one of the most 
glorious victories of the Vendéans. The 
latter having been obliged by a series of 
defeats to cross the Loire, the ‘leader of the 
Republican forces wrote to the Convention 
in Paris, ‘‘La Vendée is no more.’’ At 
this moment Lescure, who was mortally 
wounded, insisted on being carried through 
the Royalists’ ranks on a litter; the Ven- 
déans rallied, and rushed upon the Repub- 
licans in close column, carrying every 
thing before them, and completely routing 
the enemy, witb a loss of 12,000 men. So 
complete was the rout that the remnants 
of the Republican army were not again 
collected for twelve days. We pass the 
town of 

Vitré, a place of little importance, al- 
though noted as the birthplace of Savary 
in 1750; it has a population of 9000, and 
does considerable in the cotton, hosiery, 
and leather trade. Two miles south of the 
town is the Chdteau des Rocher, which was 
for a long time the residence of Madame de 
Sévigné, and where she wrote most of her 
charming letters. 

Rennes, formerly the capital of Brittany, 
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contains 45,485 inhabitants. Hotels, Ja- 
lien and de France. The city is nearly all 
modern, it having been destroyed by fire 
in 1720; the fire lasted seven days, and 
consumed nearly every building in the 
town. The lower or new town is rebuilt 
on a regular plan; it contains a theatre 
and a university, academy, a school of ar- 
tillery, an arsenal and seminary, schools 
of law and medicine, a normal school, and a 
library containing 80,000 volumes. It has 
an extensive trade in butter, honey, wax, 
and linen goods. The Duke of Lancaster 
besieged this place unsuccessfully in 1857 ; 
in 1555 Henry II. held a Parliament here. 
Daily communication with S%. Salo, 40 
miles distance north from Rennes. 

St. Brieuc, the next place of importance 
on our route, containing 15,812 inhabitants, 
has little to commend it to the traveler but 
its size ; so we pass to 

Morlaiz, 84 miles distant from Brest. 
Population, 14,046. Hotels, de ? 
and Provence. This town is situated at 
the foot of two hills, and still retains an 
air of antiquity, although in some portions 
of the town modern improvements are 
springing up. It has a commodious har- 
bor, capable of accommodating vessels of 
400 tons; a town-hall, fortified castle, and 
public library. In 1522, Francis I. having 
committed some depredations on English 
merchants in French ports, Henry VIII. 
dispatched the Earl of Surrey, who entered 
the port of Morlaix with fifty vessels, pil- 
laged the town, set fire to the houses, and 
massacred the inhabitants. In retiring to 
their ships 600 of the last were intercepted 
by the inbabitants, and slaughtered near a 
spring now called Fontaime des Angiais, 
near which is the Cour Beaumont, a very 
fine promenade, two miles in length. 
Steamers run from Morlaix to Havre once 
a week in 18 hours. 

Brest.—We now arrive at the terminus 
of our route, the chief naval arsenal and 
dock-yard of France, the city of Brest— 
Brustum of the Romans—situated on the 
north shore of a small guif called the Reed 
of Brest. Itis the “ Land’s End” of France. 
Its bay, which is capable of containing all 
the shipe of war in Europe, communicates 
with the German Ocean by a strait called 
the “Goulet,” which is defended by forts 
and batteries, and rendered difficult of ac- 
cess toanenemy. Its immense harbor is 


Brest. 


one of the most secure in Europe, and could 
accommodate 60 ships of the line; it is pro- 
tected by batteries, and a citadel built on 
a rock, and communicates by a canal with 
the port of Nantes. Population, inclusive 
of soldiers, sailors, etc., 80,000. Hdtel des 
Voyagears. The gates are closed at 10 
P.M. in summer and 9 P.M. in winter. 

To visit the dock-yard you must obtain 
a written permit from the Minister de la 
Marine before you leave Paris. The city 
is built on the slopes of considerable hills, 
and is divided by the port into two parts, 
which communicate only by boats. Among 
its most important works are five large 
basins, extensive quays, an arsenal, vast 
magazines, and building yards. Its bar- 
racks are capable of accommodating 10,000 
men. 

Brest has many important educational 
establishments, a medical school, a naval 
school, a commercial college, a school of 
hydrography, a public library, botanical 
garden, and observatory. The Hiépital 
Marine, capable of containing 1400 inva- 
lids, is one of the cleanest, most comfort- 
able, and best conducted establishments 
cn the Continent; the rooms are large and 
airy, and the beds are hung with white 
curtains, as well as the windows of each 
salle, 

In 1548, Mary, Queen of Scots, landed 
at Brest on her way to St.Germain, where 
the was affianced to the Dauphin Francis. 
She was then only five years old. Brest 
has been frequently occupied by the En- 
glish—in 1372, 1378, and 1397. It was at- 
tacked without success by the Spaniards 
in 1597, and by the English in 1694. The 
last is one of the most memorable defeats 
in English history. Through the treach- 
cry of the Duke of Marlborough, who in- 
formed Louis XIV., and his former mas- 
ter, James IJ., of the proposed expedition 
one month before the intended descent, 
the French had thrown up masked bat- 
teries where none before existed, and 900 
men were cut to pieces in an instant; 
every point was found bristling with can- 
non; extra troops had been collected, and 
the place had been put in such a condition 
of defense that defeat was inevitable. 

The entrance to the harbor through the 
Goulet, which is only 5000 feet wide, is so 
admirably defended that not less than 500 
cannon can be brought to bear on any ves- 
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sel or vessels attempting tho passage. A 
steamer makes daily excursions through 
the harbor and roadstead. It is well worth 
the time to sce the fortifications. The 
cemetery, also, on the east side of the road- 
stead, will repay a visit. 

The Transatlantic Mail Steamers sail 
every other week from Brest for New 
York; also lines to Havana and St. La- 
zare. This company’s steamers are ably 
managed and are deservedly popular, 

Passengers who wish to remain in Paris 
one day longer can go by railway to Brest, 
leaving on Friday night instead of Thurs- 
day—the day they should leave to take the 
steamer at Havre; also, if wishing to dis- 
embark at Brest, they will gain very often 
one day. The time from Brest to Paris is 
18 hours. The trains generally leave Brest 
at 7 P.M. 


ROUTE No. 115. 

Paris to Brest, via Orleans, Tours, An- 
gers, Nuntes, Redon, Vannes, Lorient, and 
Quimper, by rail. Time, 20h. 30 m.; fare, 
83 fr. 55 c. 

Starting from Paris, we pass through the 
provinces of Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
Orleannais, among the richest and most fer- 
tile in the empire. They are all situated 
within the basin of the Loire. Many parts 
of Anjou and Maine are covered with brush- 
wood and heath; but Orleannais exhibits, 
in its fullest perfection, the rich banks of 
the Loire, which winds its way through 
broad and verdant meadows, diversified by 
vineyards, gardens, and forests. The whole 
of this region is rich in memorials of for- 
mer ages, and many of the cities which it 
contains have played a conspicuous part in 
the annals of English as well as French 
history. 

We pass through Orleans, Blois, Tours, 
Angers, to Nantes, all cities of great his- 
torical importance. From Paris to Nantes 
the distance is 256 miles. Fare, first class, 
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$9 50; second class, $6 33. Express train | ings are a university, academy, a national 


in 10 hours. 


college, a primary normal school, a second- 


Chotsy-le-Roi is the first station of im-! ary medical school, a public library of 


portance passed after leaving Paris. This 
is a manufacturing town of some 6200 in- 
habitants, containing works for the manu- 
facture of morocco leather and of glass; also 
chemical works and a sugar refinery. The 
town derived its name from its having 
been a favorite residence of Louis XV., 
who built here a chateau for Madame de 
Pompadour, of which only a small frag- 
ment, used as a china manufactory, now 
remains. At Jurisy a branch line runs off 
to Montargis. 

Etampes is an ancient town of nearly 
9000 inhabitants, containing a Gothic 
church of the 13th century and the re- 
mains of a royal castle and palace built by 
King Robert in the 11th century, which 
remained in good preservation until dis- 
mantled by Henry IV. It was given asa 
patrimony by three French kings to their 
different mistresses—by Francis I. to Anne 
of Pisseleu, by Henri II. to Diana of Poi- 
tiers, and by Henri IV. to Gabrielle d’Es- 
trées. In the town and vicinity are nu- 
merous flour-mills; and it is estimated that 
Etampes supplies Paris with nearly half 
the flour consumed in the capital. It has 
also manufactories of soap, hosiery, and 
linen thread. 

Thirteen miles from Orlcans is the vil- 
lage of Artenay, near which the famous 
‘Battle of the Herrings” was fought, 
where 2000 English soldiers—who were 
conveying provisions to the English army, 
which was at the time besieging the city 
of Orleans—defeated 4000 French soldiers 
who were sent to intercept them. A few 
months later the same English forces were 
defeated at the first onset of the French, 
led on by Joan of Arc, showing the effect 
of superstition over the minds of men. 
The Duke of Mecklenburg here defeated 
the Army of the Loire, December 2, 1870. 

Orleans, one of the most ancient cities of 
France, which formerly ranked next to 
Paris in importance, contains a population 
of 50,798. lotel d Orleans and Hote! de 
Loiret, The town is situated on a rich 
plain, and contains many fine squares, but 
is in general ill built. The Cathedral, or 
church of St. Croix, is one of the finest in 
France: it is surmounted by two towers, 
each 280 feet high. Among the public build- 
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25,000 volumes, a museum of natural his- 
tory, a botanical garden, and theatre. Op 
posite the Mairie stands a fine statue of 
Joan d’Arc, executed by the Princess 
Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe. The 
industrial establishments comprise mannu- 
factories of hosiery, woolens, cottons, pot- 
tery-ware, vinegar, and saltpetre; sugar- 
refineries, breweries, and metal foundries. 
An extensive commerce is also carried on 
in the wine, brandy, and vinegar of the dis- 
trict. Orleans was the capital of the first 
kingdom of Burgundy, and since the time of 


Philippe de Valois it gave thetitle of duketo 


a member of the royal family. In 1428 Or- 
leans was besieged six months by the En- 
glish: in the following year the celebrated 
Joan of Arc entered the city with inferior 
French forces in the face of the English, 
bearing supplies to the besieged; and as 
she rode through the streets on a spirited 
charger, dressed in full armor and bearing 
a sacred banner, she was looked upon by 
the famished townspeople as a guardian 
angel. In opposition to the opinion and 
wishes of the most skillful and experienced 
of the French commanders, she insisted in 
organizing a chosen band of troops, at the 
head of which she crossed the Loire in 
boats, and attacked a portion of the Bas- 
tile des Tourelles: for many hours she 
was kept at bay by a picked body of 500 
troops. In attempting to scale the wall, 
an arrow pierced her corselet, and she fel] 
into the ditch; but what was the feeling 
of supernatural horror and dismay with 
which the English saw her, whom they 
supposed mortally wounded, waving on 
high her magic banner, and again leading 
on the assault. The spirits of the French 
increased ; and their enemies, believinz 
that a supernatural power was exerted 
against them when they saw the body of 
their leader hurled into the river as he was 
crossing the drawbridge, began to falter. 
Joan carried the fort, and the next day the 
English broke up the siege. Thus, in sev- 
en days after her arrival, she crossed the 
bridge in triumph that had been for months 
blockaded by the English forces, after 
which time she was called the ‘‘ Maid of 
Orleans.”” In 1567 Orleans was pillaged 
by the Calvinists. It is the birthplace of 
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Robert, king of France; Francis II., hus- 
band of Mary Queen of Scots, here ended 
his days. The Forest of Orleans is one of 
the largest in France. 

In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, Or- 
leans was taken by the Germans October 
11. They were defeated and driven out 
by the Army of the Loire November 10; 
but regained possession December 5, the 
same year. 

Thirteen miles from Orleans we pass 

Meung, opposite to which, three miles 
from the Loire, stands Notre Dame de Clery. 
Itis celebrated as being the burial-place of 
Lonis XI.: he selected it in preference to 
St. Denis, the place of sepulture of his 
forefathers, because he supposed he had re- 
covered from a serious illness by the inter- 
position of the Virgin while residing here. 
His monument consists of a very elegant 
statue in marble, representing him on his 
knees in an attitude of prayer. The archi- 
tectaral proportions of the church are very 
fine. Near the town of Beaugency, two 
stations further, is the beautiful and pict- 
uresque chateau of Eugene Sue. 

Blis.—Population, 20,331. Hétel d An- 
geterre. It is situated on the Loire, and 
possesses a fine old castle standing on a 
rock which overhangs the river. This cas- 
tle belonged to the Counts of Blois. Louis 
XII. was born here, and here the States- 
general held their meetings in 1576 and 
1388. It has been for ages the residence 
of kings and queens, princes, and dukes of 
royal blood, as well as the scene of many 
crimes and murders, foremost in the rank of 
which stands the cold-blooded murder of 
the Duke of Guise, the mighty Henri le 
Balafre, and his brother, the unfortunate 
Cardinal de Lorraine. The room is shown 
where Catherine de’ Medici contrived the 
plot, and where her cowardly son, Henri 
lIL., put forty-five daggers in the hands 
of his suite to stab the Duke of Guise as he 
entered the chamber. Coming unarmed 
and unprotected, in obedience to the sum- 
mons of his king, he fell, pierced by every 
dagger. His brother, the following day, 
shared the same fate. The observatory of 
Catherine de’ Medici may be seen, where 
she used to retire with her astrologer to 
consult the stars. The castle is well worth 
a visit. There is in Blois an ancient aque- 
duct, cut in the rock by the Romans. The 
magnificent dikes for the protection of 
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the valley from the encroachments of the 
Loire, one of the most remarkable works 
of the kind in Europe, commence at Blois. 
It has manufactures of gloves and porce- 
lain, and an extensive trade in wine, tim- 
ber, and Orleans brandy. In addition to 
Louis XII., Peter, the divine, and Papin, 
the inventor of the steam-engine, were 
born here. The last imperial decree of 
Napoleon I. was dated here, having, in 
1814, dispatched the remnant of his court 
hither, as well as the Empress and the 
King of Rome. 

Blois was captured by the Germans De- 
cember 13, 1870. 

A very interesting excursion, occupying 
two hours, may be made from Blois to the 
Castle of Chambord. It was built by Fran- 
cis I., and has been the residence of that 
monarch, as well as Henri II. and Charles 
IX. Louis XIV. presented it to Marshal 
Saxe, who died here in 1750. It is now 
owned by the Duke of Bordeaux, to whom 
it was presented by a body of Loyalists. 
Omnibuses run daily. 

Not far from Blois is the Chateau de Va- 
lengay, interesting to the traveler as hav- 
ing been the residence of Prince Talleyrand 
during the later period of his life; his re- 
mains were interred in a small nunnery at 
Valengay. It was in this chateau that Na- 
poleon I. kept Ferdinand VII. of Spain a 
prisoner for six years. Before wo arrive 
at Amboise we pass the Chateau de Chau- 
mont, the birthplace of Cardinal d’A mboise, 
minister under Louis XII. Catherine de’ 
Medici lived here at the time of the death 
of her husband, Henri IT. 

Ambotse, 14 miles from Tours, is a mean- 
ly built and dull town of 4118 inhabit- 
ants, which has an extensive manufact- 
ure of files and other steel goods, fine 
wines, and woolens. It is noted princi- 
pally for its castle, long the residence of 
the kings of France. Here it was that the 
plot against the Guises was formed, known 
as the ‘‘ Conjuratoire d’'Amboise.” The 
plot was discovered, and 1200 Huguenot 
conspirators were either hung or beheaded 
in and around the castle, The stench of the 
dead bodies was such that, for some time, 
the court was compelled to leave Amboise. 
The famous Arab chief, Abd-el-Kader, was 
detained here a prisoner by Louis Philippe, 
but was set at liberty by the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. In the time of Francis I., the 
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chief officer of the castle had three lovely | Afartin; the other, La Tour de Charlesnagne, 
daughters, each of whom, in turn, became | from the fact that Luitgarde, wife of 
his mistress ; their name was Babon, and | Charlemagne, was buried beneath it. The 


two of the favorite mistresses of Henry IV. 
were daughters of two of these ladies. 
Morals at that time were not at a high 
premium. 

Ten miles south of Amboise is situated 
the Chateau Chénanceau, built by Francis 
I. It was given by Henry II. to his mis- 
tress, Diana of Poitiers, who inhabited it 
up to the time of his death, at which time 
she was dispossessed of it by his wife, 
Catherine de’ Medici. At the time of the 
Revolution it escaped the fate of nearly all 
the old royal palaces, on account of the 
popularity of its amiable owner, Madame 
Dupin. She was very accomplished, and 
during her residence here, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Bolingbroke were among her 
constant visitors. The chateau contains 
a fine collection of historical paintings; 
among the principal are one of Agnes Sorel, 
Sully, Henry I'V., and Rabelais. 

Tours is the principal city of the prov- 
ince of Touraine. Population about 48,000. 
Principal and best hotel, Hétel de [ Univers, 
a short distance from the station. The junc- 
tion of the Paris and Bordeaux road is here 
formed. The city is situated at the ex- 
tremity ofa fine plain, and its bridges across 
the Loire are the finest in Europe. One of 
the principal buildings is a Gothic cathedral, 
built by Henry V. of England. Its length 
is 256 feet; height, 85 feet; it is flanked by 
two towers each 205 feet high. The town 
contains an episcopal palace, Exchange, 
and Hotel de Ville, also a tribunal of 
commerce, a national college, a library 
of 32,000 volumes, a cabinet of natural 
history, numerous schools, and learned 
societies. 
introduced by Louis X1., is still important. 
There is also an important manufact- 
ure of woolen cloth, hosiery, and leather. 
The Museum contains a gallery of paint- 
ings, but they are very indifferent. The 
only surviving portion of the ancient cas- 
tle, which was converted into cavalry bar- 
racks, is a round tower, from which Charles 
of Touraine (son of the Duke of Guise who 
was murdered by Henry III.) let himself 
down bya rope. On either side of Rue St. 
Martin stand two ancient towers, visible 
from all parts of the city. One of them 
contains a clock, and is called Jour St. 
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Plessis les Tours, so well known by the 
description in ‘‘ Quentin Durward,” built 
by Louis XI., is well worth a visit. The 
new Pulats de Justice is one of the finest 
buildings in the city. Tours is a favorite 
residence of English families. 

From Tours to the castle of Loches the 
distance is 30 miles. The castle acquired 
a terrible reputation as a state prison un- 
der Louis XI. The blood curdles at the 
recital of the deeds of cruelty committed 
in this den of infamy when under the gov- 
ernorship of the barber Le Daim. At one 
end of the terrace is the monument erect- 
ed to the memory of Agnes Sorel, mistress 
to Charles VII., in whose praise it can be 
said that she never exerted her influence 
over her royal lover but for the purpose of 
doing good. 

Continuing on our route from Tours the 
railway crosses the Loire before reaching 

Cing-Mars, a small village, whose ruin- 
ed castle gave its name to one of Louis 
XITI.’s favorites, and a consequent victim 
of Cardinal Richelieu’s relentleas ambition. 
Near the village is a square brick tower, 
originally surmounted by five pinnacles, 
called La Pile de Cing-Mars, and believed 
to be a Roman work of the 3d or 4th cen- 
tury. 

Saumur, a town containing 13,663 in- 
habitants, is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the Loire, and contains a 
tribunal of commerce, a college, a mili- 
tary riding-school, and manufactures of 
linens and cambrics. About a mile and a 
half from Saumur is the Dolmen of Ba- 
gneuz, one of the best preserved and largest 
in France. It is a chamber built like a 
house of cards, with rough unhewn blocks 
of stone placed upright to form the walls, 
with others placed across them for a roof. 
The largest of these blocks measures 24 
feet in length by 21 in breadth, the thick- 
ness being 2? feet. 

The Abbaye de Fontevrault, now convert- 
ed into a prison, is ten miles from Saumur ; 
it covers between thirty and forty acres 
with its courts and buildings, and is oc- 
cupied by 1500 men and boys. 

Angers, formerly the capital of Anjou, 
contains 54,791 inhabitants. The princi- 
pal hotels are the Hotel d’ Anjou and the 
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Cheval Blanc. This town contains a large 
namber of antique churches and buildings 
of a sombre cast; it is generally ill built, 
althoogh it has been recently somewhat 
improved by the construction of a broad 
quay along the left bank of the river, and 
by the erection of regular white stone houses 
in place of its former gabled cottages. <A 
bonlevard has also been constructed, which 
takes the place of the old fortifications. 
Among its ancient structures are the ruins 
ofa castle, once the stronghold of the Dukes 
of Anjou. It has recently been converted 
into a prison and powder-magazine, Tak- 
ing its size and preservation into considera- 
tion, it may be considered the finest castle 
in France. It is surrounded by a broad 
ditch, the gateway and portcullis being al- 
most perfect. The Cathedral of St. Mau- 
rice, from its elevated position, is conspic- 
uous from all parts of the town. It dates 
from the 12th century, and is in a very 
fine state of preservation. Margaret of 
Anjou was buried in this church, but her 
tomb was destroyed by the Revolutionists. 
In the Museum, situated contiguous to the 
Cathedral, are some very fine pieces of 
sculpture by David; also a marble bust of 
Napoleon I. by Canova. Among the rel- 
ics is a water-pot purporting to be one of 
those used by the Savior at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee. It was brought from 
the East by King René. The Museum of 
Natural History in the upper story of the 
same building contains many valuable and 
interesting relics. There are vestiges of 
a Roman aqueduct in the neighborhood. 
Close to the castle is the suspension bridge. 
During the passage of a regiment of sol- 
diers over it in 1849 it fell, and over 250 
men were drowned. One of the best con- 
ducted establishments in Angers is the 
Hospice St. Jean, founded by Henry II., 
king of England and Duke of Anjou. It 
dates from the middle of the 12th century. 
The Mayenne divides Angers into an up- 
per and lower town, and its walls are con- 
verted into extensive boulevards, planted 
with trees, and lined with handsome houses, 
It contains a riding-school and an Acade- 
my of Belles-Lettres. The Military Col- 


lege, where Lord Chatham and the Duke- 


of Wellington studied, is now removed to 
Saumur. Angers is the seat of a royal 
college, university, and academy. Man- 
ufactures of linen and woolen stuffs, cot- 
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ton and silk twists, and hosiery, sugar and 
wax refineries, and does considerable trade 
in wine, corn, and slates quarried in the 
neighborhood. Bernier, the traveler, and 
David, the sculptor, were both natives of 
Angers. 

In the neighborhood of Angers are nu- 
merous slate quarries, employing between 
2000 and 8000 workmen, and furnishing 
yearly about eighty million slates; a large 
portion of France is supplied from here, 
while an amount is exported valued at 14 
million francs per annum. The largest 
of these quarries, le Grand Carreau, covers 
an area of about 4000 metres, and is some 
105 metres deep. 

Nantes, 256 miles southwest of Paris, 
contains a population of 118,625 souls, and 
ranks the fourth city in France in regard 
to population. J/étel de France (good), and 
Hotel des Colonies et du Commerce. Nantes, 
situated at the junction of the Loire and 
Erdre, was the ancient residence of the 
Dukes of Brittany, and is one of the hand- 
somest and most pleasing towns of France. 
It is remarkable for the regularity of its 
public squares. Itis connected by twelve 
bridges with its isles and the suburb Mad- 
eleine, on the left bank of the river. Tho 
chief edifice is the Cathedral, with two tow- 
ers 170 feet high. Some portions of the 
structure are of the 11th, 13th, and 15th 
centuries. The principal object of curiosity 
it contains is the splendid monument of 
Francis II., last Duke of Brittany, and his 
wife, Marguerite de Foix. It was erected 
to their memory in the Carmelite convent 
by their daughter, Anne of Brittany, but 
was removed from there to its present po- 
sition. Itis a magnificent work of art, by 
Michel Colomb. On an altar of red, white, 
and black marble repose the figures of 
Francis and his wife ; three angels support 
their heads, their feet resting on a lion 
and greyhound. At the four corners are 
statues of Wisdom, Temperance, Power, 
and Justice. The twelve apostles are ar- 
ranged at the sides of the tomb, Charle- 
magne and St. Louis at their heads, St. 
Francis and St. Marguerite at their feet. 

Next in importance is the Custle of 
Nantes, a massive structure flanked with 
bastions: it dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was the birthplace of Anne of 
Brittany, and she was here married to 
Louis XII. It bad been the residence of 
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all the kings of France, from the time of 
Charles VIII. down tothe Revolution. It 
was here that Henri IV. signed the famous 
Edict of Nuntes, which gave protection to 
the Protestants. It was from this castle 
that Cardinal de Retz, who was a prisoner, 
escaped by letting himself down into the 
Loire by a rope. Nantes contains also a 
town-hall, mint, and corn exchange. In 
its environs are many handsome villas. 
Merchant vessels of 1000 tons are built on 
the Loire, and it has numerous manufac- 
tures of cottons, muslins, and woolens, 
cannon founderies, distilleries, potteries, 
ehip-building yards, and an extensive mar- 
itime commerce. ‘Ihe port admits vessels 
of only 200 tons. Larger vessels unload at 
Paimbeeuf. Nantes is the birthplace of 
Fouché, formerly Minister of Police for Na- 
poleon, and of Bouguer, the mathematician. 
It sustained numerous sieges, and was uni- 
ted to France with the rest of Bretagne. 

Nantes is noted for its butcherics during 
the Revolution. Over thirty thousand 
souls, principally women and children, 
were murdered in cold blood. Carrier, 
the most detestable monster of the Revolu- 
tion, when tired of single murders by the 
guillotine, invented the noyades and repub- 
lican marriages. By the first process, boats 
were filled with miserable victims, rowed 
into the stream, and by an ingenious con- 
trivance a valve was opened, and boat and 
crew sank. Bands of inhuman wretches 
were stationed along the shore to cut off 
the hands and fingers of any poor unfortu- 
tunate who succeeded in swimming to 
shore. The ‘republican marriage” con- 
sisted in binding a male and female back 
to back, and after being exposed for an 
hour to the gaze of the multitude, they 
were dragged to the banks of the Loire 
and plunged into the ‘natural bath,” as 
the villains facetiously termed the river. 
Paimbeuf is situated on the Loire, thirty 
miles below Nantes. Steamers run daily 
in four hours. 

Nearly opposite the Oudon station, on the 
road from Angers to Nantes, is the small 
village of Chumptocé, noted for its feudal 
castle, which was the residence of the fa- 
mous Blue Beard, of English juvenile liter- 
ature, Giles de Lava/, Lord of Raiz, or 
‘‘ Barbe Bleu,” as he was called, having 
been informed by an Italian magician that 
bathing in infants' blood would renovate 
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his constitution—impaired by the excesses 
of youth—was in the daily habit of kid- 
naping the children of the manor for the 
purpose of bathing in their warm blood. 
He carried this butchery to such an extent 
that the whole country rose against the 
cold-blooded wretch; he was seized and 
conducted before John V. of Brittany, tried, 
and condemned to be burned at the stake. 
He died confessing his horrid crimes. 

- Continuing on our route from Nantes to 
Brest, we pass Elren, a small village, about 
two miles from which stands the ruined 
castle of Largoet, where Henry of Rich- 
mond (afterward Henry VII.) and his 
uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, were shut 
up by the Duke of Brittany. 

Vannes.—Population, 14,700. Hotel du 
Commerce. This town is situated at the 
extremity ofa narrow inlet, which branch- 
es out of the Morbihan, about fifteen miles 
from the open sea. It possesses an air of 
antiquity to be noticed in all the Breton 
towns, but contains little to interest the 
traveler, if we except the cathedral and 
the Tour du Connétable, said to be that in 
which the Constable de Clisson was con- 
fined by John de Montfort in 1387. 

From Vannes an excursion may be made 
by carriage or on foot to the peninsula of 
Rhuys. The road first leads to Sarzeay, 
the birthplace of the author of Gil Blas, and 
then reaches the Custle of Sucinio, built 
by John, duke of Brittany, in 1260. It is 
in the form of a pentagon, with six round 
towers. The abbey and church of St. 
Gildas, 21 miles from Vannes, are remark- 
able - baving been the retreat of Abelard 
in 1125, 

Beyond Vannes, ou the road to Brest, 
we pass the sinall village of St. Anne d' Au- 
ray, @ great place of pilgrimage, frequent- 
ed by as many as 20,000 or 30,000 persons 
yearly, wko travel here in Whitsun-week, 
on account of a fragment of a statue of St. 
Anne, revealed in a vision to a peasant, 
named Yves Nicolazic, in 1623. 

Auray, a town of 4900 inhabitants, sit- 
uated on the Auray, is a good starting- 
point from which to visit the antiquities 
of Carnac and Locmariaquer. Hotel Pa- 
villon den haut. The monument of Car- 
nac consists of three great groups or pha- 
lanxes of stones, beginning on the east 
near the Chateau du Lac. The first group, 
running from east to west for about 2000 
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fect, is at first irregular, the stones being 
small and far apart; but as Kerlescant is 
approached they become larger and more 

ly placed, until the group terminates 
in eleven well-formed ranks of stones from 
10 to 12 feet in height. This inclosure is 
called Le Bal. From here few stones are 
to be seen for a distance of 2000 feet, when 
order is again perceived; and at the farm 
of Kermario eleven more ranks of stones 
are seen, measuring from 12 to 16 feet, and 
terminating in a large and important dol- 
men. The third group, beginning 1000 
feet further on, and terminating at Maenac, 
is the finest of the three, and terminates in 
a circular inclosure, now difficult to be de- 
fined, as part of the village is built within 
it. Some ofthe stones of this group meas- 
ure eighteen feet. 

The monument of Erdeven, five miles to 
the northwest, is very similar to that of 
Carnac, but on a smaller scale. 

Loemariaquer is a poor village, situated 
on a promontory projecting between the 
ocean and the Morbihan. About a mile to 
the northwest is a mound of earth, called 
the Mané Lud, or Hellud, containing a fine 
stone chamber, with sides and roof covered 
with sculptured figures. To the southwest 
isa similar mound, called Mané ar Groach, 
or Butte de Cesar, in the chamber of which 
stone implements, as well as glass and 
jasper necklaces, were found, which have 
been removed to Vannes. 

Continuing our route from Auray, and 
passing Hennebort (population 5112), one 
of the chief corn-markets of Brittany, we 
reach 

Lorient, a town of 37,655 inhabitants, 
with a fortified dock-yard. There is little 
here to interest the traveler, Lorient being 
almost exclusively a building port. 

Qumper, the principal town of the De- 
partement du Finistére, contains a popula- 
tion of 12,532. Hédteldel’ Epée. This town 
bears the marks of great antiquity, and is 
still partly surrounded by the walls and 
towers erected by Pierre de Dreux. The 
cathedral is a fine building, dating from 
the Lith centary. 

Between Quimper and Brest there is 
little worthy of mention. 

Brest, see Route No. 114. 
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ROUTE No. 116. 


Tours tv La Rochelle, via Poitiers and 
Noort (branch lines from Niort to Angers, 
and from La Rochelle to Nantes), by rail. 
Time, 7 hours; fare, 83 fr.75 c. Time 
from Paris to La Rochelle, 12 hours; fare, 
63 fr. 55 c. 

From Tours to Poitiers the distance is 62 
miles. 

Villeperdue is passed on the way. Here, 
in the chapel of St. Catherine de Fierbois, 
was found the sacred sword carried by 
Joan of Arc in all her battles. 

We next reach the enterprising town of 

Chatellerault, which contains 14,278 in- 
habitants; it is one of the principal seats 
of the manufacture of French cutlery, the 
production of which occupies about 600 
families. It has a castle, from which it 
derives its name, an exchange, theatre, and 
hospital. James Hamilton, second Earl 
of Arran, received the dukedom of Cha- 
tellerault from Henry II. in 1548 as the 
price of his consent to the marriage of his 
ward, Mary Queen of Scots, with the Dau- 
phin Francis. 

We now arrive at Poitiers, the most con- 
siderable town in the ancient province of 
Poitou, the western portion of which con- 
stitutes the modern department of Vendée, 
celebrated under that name for the wars 
which, during the earlier years of the Rev- 
olution, its inhabitants waged so devotedly 
on behalf of the monarchical cause—one of 
the most gallant and high-minded strug- 
gles recorded in the pages of history. The 
hardy and vigorous peasantry of the dis- 
trict, strongly attached to the proprietors 
of the soil, who, unlike the landlords of 
France in general, resided much on their 
estates, retained feudal attachments and 
ties unknown elsewhere; with their mas- 
ters, they staked life, and all that makes 
life dear, in behalf of the ancient régime. 

Poitiers contains about 31,000 inhabit- 
ants. The principal hotel, and a very good 
one, is the Hétel de France. The town is 
inclosed by old walls, and has several old 
churches, the principal of which are the Ca- 
thedral and the church of St. Radegonde. In- 
closed by iron bars is a small chapel in this 
church, in which is contained ‘‘ Le Pas de 
Dieu,” covered with an iron case. Here, 
the legend tells us, the Saviour appeared 
to the saint. In the crypt is the black 
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marble coffin of St. Radegonde, to which a 
pilgrimage is made in the month of August 
by the poorer classes. It was said her 
body had the virtue of curing the sick; 
but that being burned by the Huguenots, 
they think her coffin still retains its heal- 
ing qualities. The churches of St. Por- 
chaire, St. Hilaire, and St. Jean de Mou- 
tiersneuf are all well worthy a visit on ac- 
count of the antiquity of their architecture. 
There are also the remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre. It is now used as a vege- 
table garden by the Hétel d’ Evreux. Poi- 
tiers also contains a castle, university, acad- 
emy, and several schools, hospitals, a pub- 
lic library of 25,000 volumes, a theatre, bo- 
tanical garden, manufactures of woolen 
goods, hosiery, lace, and hats. It has 
rome trade in corn, wool, and wine. It 
came by marriage into possession of the 
dukes of Normandy, and was for three 
centuries attached to the crown of England. 

Near Poitiers was the scene of the ever- 
mcmorable conflict tetween Charles Mar- 
tel, at the head of as many Christians as 
he could collect under his banners, and 
Abderrahman, commander-in-chicf of the 
Mohammedan forces. The Saracens had 
nearly made their caliph arbiter of the civ- 
ilized world, when the Koran received its 
death-blow in the West on this spot. It 
is said by some writers that over 800,000 
Mohammedans were left dead upon the 
field. It was also the scene of a signal 
and most unexpected victory, gained Sept. 
9, 1356, over the French by the English 
under Edward the Black Prince, who cap- 
tured and brought to England John, king 
of France. The prince was on his way 
home from Bordeaux with some 12,000 
men, when he unexpectedly encountered 
King John at the head of 60,000 men. 
Edward, to prevent the useless effusion of 
blood, offered to relinquish all the cities 
and castles he had taken, and give up his 
prisoners ; but the French, believing and 
trusting in the superiority of numbers, re- 
fused every offer. The English were then 
led on by the Black Prince and Lord Chan- 
dos, and the result is well known. Poi- 
tiers contains a very celebrated school, 
called Ecole de Droit, numbering a large 
number of students. Lord Bacon was 
among the number who studied there. 

Continuing our route from Poitiers, we 
pass the small village of 
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Lustgnan.— Population, 1500. It is only 
celebrated as the cradle of the Lusignan 
family, sovereigns of Jerusalem and Cy- 
prus during the Crusades. The old castle 
belonging to the family was destroyed by 
the Catholics in 1574, and a public prom- 
enade now occupies its site. 

Niort is a modern town of 21,344 inhab- 
itants. It is beautifully situated on the 
slope of two hills, inclosed by well-planted 
ptomenades, and contains an ancient castle 
surmounted by two keep-towers, and is re- 
markable as the birthplace of Madame de 
Maintenon. Her father, Constant d’Aa- 
bigné, was confined in it. There is a fine 
Gothic church built by the English, a 
market-hall, two hospitals, a theatre, bar- 
racks, public library, a college, Atheneum, 
and botanical garden, with manufactures 
of woolen stuffs, gloves, shoes, leather, and 
confectionery. Niort is the entrepot for 
the wines of Gironde, timber, wool, hidea, 
and cattle. Principal hotel, Hdétel de France. 
From here a branch line runs through 
Bressuire to Angers, through a rich wine 
growing country. 

Bressuire is a new town of 3889 inhab- 
itants, built on the site of one destroyed 
during the Vendéan war. Near it is the 
chiteau of Clissé, the seat of the Laroche- 
jacquelins, formerly belonging to the Les- 
cures. From Bressuire a branch line rans 
to La Roche-sur-Yon and the Sables 
d’Olonne. 

Thouars, situated on a bill almost sar- 
rounded by the river Thoué, contains 2622 
inhabitants, and lies on the road from 
Bressuire to Tours. What is now the 
Mairie was once a fine old chateau belong- 
ing to the La Trémouilles, purchased by 
the town authorities during the time of the 
Revolution. There is also a fine old charch 
with a handsomely decorated front. 

Continuing from Bressuire to Angers 
we pass 

Cholet, the scene of two actions in the 
Vendéan war, in the first of which the 
Vendéans lost their brave leader, M. de 
Lescure. Population, 18,552. Cholet is a 
manufacturing town, entirely rebuilt sinco 
its destruction by the Republicans, and 
contains little of interest to arrest the trav- 
eler. Three stations farther we reach 
Angers. (See Route No. 115.) 

La Rochelle was once a place of consider- 
able importance, and for a long time the 
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stronghold of Protestantism; but it was 
taken by Louis XIII. in 1628. At that 
time it contained nearly thirty thousand 
inhabitants: it now numbers nineteen thou- 
sand. Its best hotel, Hdtel de France, is very 
good. It is entered by seven gates, and 
its streets are mostly bordered by arcades. 
The principal edifices are a cathedral, town- 
hall, exchange, court of justice, hospital, ar- 
senal, docks, and a good bathing establish- 
ment. An inner harbor opeus from the 
outer port, capable of containing vessels 
of 500 tons. The roadstead is protected by 
the isles Ré and Oleron. It has schools 
of navigation and drawing, a public library 
containing 29,000 volumes, a botanical gar- 
den, and a cabinet of natural history. Its 
manufactnres are glass and earthenware, 
cotton-twist, and sugar refineries. It has 
an extensive trade in wines, brandies, and 
colonial produce. 

in 1628 Richelieu ordered an immense 
dike over 5000 feet in length to be thrown 
ito the sea, which contributed much to 
the capture of the town, preventing the 
English from sending supplies. The cour- 
ageous Guiton, when he accepted the office 
of mayor at the commencement of the 
siege, ssid he would do so with the dis- 
tinct anderstanding that the dagger which 
he then held in his hand should lie on the 
council-chamber table, to be pluuged into 
the heart of the first person who should 
breathe the word ‘‘ surrender.” The siege 
lasted fourteen months, and the population 
was redaced from 80,000 to 5000. The city 
was at length compelled to yicld. One of 
the articles of capitulation was that the 
heroic Gaiton should retain his office of 
mayor, with all the dignities appertaining 
thereto. His table and chair are shown 
among the relics of the Hotel de Ville. 
The two towers at the entrance of the har- 
bor, the Tower de la Lanterne, the Porte de 
l'Horloge, and several of the old city gates, 
with one or two old houses, are all that re- 
main as relics of this most memorable 
siege. La Rochelle is the birthplace of 
Réaumur, the inventor of the thermomet- 
ric scale. Trains ran daily to Rochefort. 
From La Rochelle a railway rans north to 
Nantes, passing through Marans, a town 
of 4534 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in ex- 
porting corn and flour from Niorte and La 
Vendée, by means of the River Sévre, on 
which the town is situated. The railway 
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now crosses a series of marsby flats, inter- 
sected in all directions by canals, and trav- 
ersed by several rivers, of which the most 
important are the Sdvre-Niortaise and the 
Vendée. 

Lugon, situated in the vicinity of these 
marshes, and connected with the sea by a 
canal, is an uninteresting town of 6100 in- 
habitants. This was the episcopal see of 
the Cardinal Richelieu, who, although bred 
to be a soldier, entered upon his duties 
here at the age of twenty-two. 

La Roche-sur- Yon, or Napoleon- Vendée, is 
a town founded by Napoleon in the centre 
of the rebellious province of La Vendée, 
and is united with La Roche-sur-Yon, an 
ancient appanage of the Bourbons, which 
now forms a suburb to the Jarger and mora 
modern town. Population, 8841. Hdrel 
des Voyageurs. Here thcre is but little 
commerce, and nothing of interest in the 
way of antiquities. A railway runs from 
here to 

Les Sables d'Olonne, a distance of 22 
miles. This is a town of some 8292 in- 
habitants, situated on a narrow ledge of 
sand on the margin of a crescent-shaped 
bay, which is much frequented by fleets of 
fishing-vessels. The chief business of tho 
place is the captare of young herrings, 
sprats, and young pilchards, which aro 
cured as sardines. The bathing here is 
excellent—the sands being both smooth 
and extensive. From Napoleon-Vendéc 
to Nantes there are no towns of interest to 
the traveler. 


ROUTE No. 117. 

Poitiers to Bayonne and Biarritz, ria 
Angouléme (Cognac), Coutras, Libourne, 
Bordeaur, Lamothe (junction for A rcackon), 
and Daz (branch line from Coutras to Jon- 
zac, Pons, Saintes, Royan, and Rochefort). 
Time, by express, 11 hours ; fare, first clase, 
56 fr.75 c. Time from Paris to Biarritz, 
17 hours; fare, 97 fr.65c. From Paris to 
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Bordeaux. Time, 13 h. 40 m.; fare, 72 
fr. 5c. 

Leaving Poitiers (see Route No. 116), 
we first reach 

Civray, about 80 miles to the south. 
This is an old town, with nothing of 
interest to detain the traveler, contain- 
ing about 2000 inhabitants. There are a 
very old parish church and a castle, also 
some manufactories of woolen fabrics. 
Considerable trade in corn, chestnuts, and 
truffles is also carried on. About eight 
miles from Civray, off the line of railway, is 
C where stand the remains of an 
abbey founded by Charlemagne. Passing 
Ruffec and St. Amant de Boise, we reach 

Angouléme, the ancient capital of An- 
goumois. It stands on a rock in the 
middle of the beautiful valley of the 
Charente, which winds its way beneath. 
The city proper contains about 26,000 in- 
habitants. The principal hotels are //0- 
tel de la Poste and Fdétel de France. On 
the Promenade Keaukeu a magnificent view 
may be obtained of the beautiful valley 
below, with the winding Charente bor- 
dered with verdure threading its way 
through the Cognac district to the town 
itself, twenty-one miles below. Angou- 
léme is 275 miles from Paris, and 74 from 
Bordeaux. It is built of stone, and has a 
clean and cheerful appearance. The old 
castle, with its donjon and towers, is now 
turned into a prison. It was formerly the 
residence of the Counts of Angouléme; and 
Marguerite de Valois, queen of Navarre, 
the most beautiful and accomplished prin- 
cess of her day, was born there. It con- 
tains a cathedral, court-house, theatre, and 
public library, hospitals, paper-mills, and 
distilleries, a cannon foundry, and manu- 
factories of serges and earthenware. -It 
was for some time the residence of the 
Black Prince. In the Rue de Genesee is 
a house shown as the residence of John 
Calvin, when flying from persecution ; he 
here taught Greek to maintain himself. 
Montalembert, the originator of the system 
of fortifications, and Ravaillac, the assas- 
sin of Henry I1V., were both natives of 
Angouléme. The cathedral of St. Pierre, 
rebuilt from its foundations in 1120, has 
the form of a Latin cross, with a dome well 
worthy of notice from its great beauty. 
During the wars of the Huguenots, and 
again during the Revolution, the building 
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suffered greatly, and repairs were once 
more made in 1865-67, which materially 
altered the antique character of the church. 
From Angouléme a railroad branches off 
to Cognac and Rochefort. 

Cognac, situated on the left bank of the 
Charente, contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
and gives its name to the best brandy ia 
the world, produced from vineyards in the 
vicinity ; it is the entrepot for nearly all 
the brandies distilled on the Charente up to 
Angouléme. The vines for its manufact- 
ure are allowed to run along the ground, 
thereby acquiring additional strength. 
Francis I. was born at Cognac, while his 
mother, Louise of Savoy, duchess of An- 
gouléme, was residing in its castle. Some 
historians say he was born under a large 
elm-tree, his mother being unexpectedly 
confined while out walking. 

The exports of Cognac to England, for 
her colonies and home consumption, to 
North and South America, United States, 
and India direct, as well as to all other 
parts of the world, show a yearly average 
of 50,000 pipes of 112 gallons each (chiefly 
in half pipes and quarters), and 1,000,000 
cases of one dozen bottles each, making 
in all 37,000,000 bottles per year. Of this 
immense business the house of James Hen- 
nessy exports one third, or equal to 13,000,000 
bottles per annum! Twenty-four thousand 
bottles are daily filled in their immense 
warehouses and sent off, in addition to 
15,000 pipes annually. The brandy is all 
of first quality, as this house deals in no 
other kinds ; and, to preserve its high repo- 
tation, the members of the firm refuse to 
sell brandy in France, for the reason that 
in the bonded warehouses of Paris any 
firm can hire a building, and have sole con- 
trol over all wines or brandies. sent him, 
mixing and adulterating at pleasure, 
whereas in London or New York the pur- 
chaser is certain to obtain what the origi- 
nal grower or dealer shipped there (if he 
gets the article sent direct from the bond- 
ed warehouse). The Messrs. Hennessy do 
not grow any vines, but buy from the 
grower the first-class brandy only, and a 
family of four generations of tasters buy 
all good that is offered; the price is fixed 
by them, and the peasantry have such faith 
in the fair dealing and liberality of the 
firm that it is never disputed; drays load- 
ed with from ten to twelve casks are con- 
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tinually arriving at one door, their con- 
tents are tasted, averaged at so much per 
gallon, and an order is given on the cashier 
for the amount; the owner never ques- 
tions the price fixed. The bottles are 
washed on the premises, and the women 
who do this work are all placed in such a 
position that they can not talk to one another. 
An overseer from the firm that supplies 
the bottles has the superintendence of their 
washing and the trial of their strength. 
Two hundred men are employed in receiv- 
ing, delivering, filtering, stamping boxes, 
and coopering. Vessels on the Charente lie 
close to the doors of the principal ware- 
house, and are continually being filled. 
The brandy is all filtered by atmospheric 
pressare. The stock on hand is of course 
immense, although the great portion ship- 
ped is from three to four years old. There 
are in one warehouse 99 casks, each con- 
taining 3000 gallons, in addition to thou- 
sands of smaller size. The establishment 
well deserves a visit. The senior of the 
firm is Mr. Augustus Hennessy, son of 
the founder of the house, James Hen- 
nessy, whose father left Ireland at the 
same time as the ancestor of Maréchal 
MacMahon, President of the Republic, and 
like him volunteered to fight the battles 
of France, and joined the celebrated Irish 
Brigade. His residence, ‘‘ Bagnolet,”’ is a 
most charming place. Mr. Maurice Hen- 
nessy occupies the ancestral mansion, La 
Billarderie, the beauties of the surround- 
ings not being surpassed in France. 

From Cognac the Chemin de fer de la 
Charente continues to Saintes and Roche- 
fort. 

Saintes ig an ancient town, situated on 
the Charente, with a population of 11,570, 
principally employed in the eau-de-vie 
trade. The brandy is shipped on barges 
and sent down the river for exportation. 
At Saintes may be seen the ancient re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre, almost 
equal in size to that of Nimes, but much 
inferior in architectural beauty. The 
greatest length of the oval of the arene 
\measures 70 feet, and its width 57 feet ; 
the dens for inclosing the wild beasts still 
remain. There is another ancient monu- 
ment at Saintes in the form ofa triumphal 
arch; this, according to five half-effaced 
inscriptions, was raised by Caius Julius 
Rafus, priest of Roma and Augustus, dur- 
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ing the reign of Nero, to the memory 
of Germanicus, Tiberius his uncle, and 
Drusus his father. It was pulled down 
with the old bridge in 1844; but the stones 
were marked, and carefully re-erected where 
the arch now stands. Royan (25 miles) 
may be reached by diligence from Saintes 
through most lovely roads lined with ave- 
nues of tall, thickly foliaged trees. Until 
the opening of the railroad from Pons, this 
was the favorite method of reaching that 
charming and much-frequented watering- 
place. 

_ Rochefort contains 80,912 inhabitants. It 
is strongly fortified, and forms the third mil- 
itary port of France. Itis builton the right 
bank of the Charente, ten miles from its 
junction with the sea. The town is com- 
paratively modern, having been founded 
by Louis XIV. in 1644. To obtain permis- 
sion to visit the dock-yard, or Porte Mili- 
taire, application must be made tn our con- 
sul. Hotels, des Etrangeres and du Grand 
Bacha. The town is surrounded by ram- 
parts planted with trees; has a tribune of 
commerce, a school of hydrography, a na. 
tional college, two libraries, a botanical 
garden, and a maritime museum, In the 
military port the largest vessels float at 
all seasons. Attached to it are the Bagne, 
or convict prison, containing 1000 convicts, 
and the Hépital de la Marine, the hand- 
somest building in Rochefort. There is 
an anatomical museum attached to it. It 
is admirably conducted, and is capable of 
accommodating 1200 invalids. The com- 
mercial port admits vessels of 800 tons 
close to the quays. The arsenal is one of 
the largest in France. It bas immense 
magazines, cannon founderies, and ship- 
building docks. Napoleon I. arrived here 
July 8, 1815, endeavoring to make his es- 
cape to America; but, seeing there was no 
possible means of avoiding the English 
man-of-war Bellerophon, then lying in the 
roads, he boarded her, and tried to obtain 
a promise of safe-conduct from her com- 
mander, Captain Maitland, which he re- 
Jused. As it is generally supposed that 
a promise of safe-conduct was given and 
then violated, the error should be correct- 
ed. No ge was given. In 1809, the 
English, under the command of Lord Coch- 
rane, penetrated into the roads and burned 
five ships. Lord Cochrane’s vessel had 
1500 barrels of gunpowder on board; 
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notwithstanding this, he himself steered 
through the fire of the combined forts, 
amounting to 1000 guns, Steamers run 
daily from Rochefort to Bordeaux in seven 
hours; fare, $1 60. 

Returning to our main route from An- 
gouléme, we next pass the town of 

Coutras, the scene of a memorable battle 
between the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics in 1587, when the King of Navarre de- 
feated the troops of the League, led by the 
Duc de Joyeuse. From here a branch line 
of railway strikes off to Pons and Royan, 
or to Pons, Saintes, and Rochefort. Time 
from Coutras to Royan, 4 h. 40 m.; fure, 
16 fr. 30 c. 

Pons is a small town of 4969 inhabitants, 
with a castle dating from the 11th cen- 
tury, now converted into a prison. 

Royan is situated at the opening of the 
Gironde into the Atlantic, and may well be 
styled one of the pleasantest of all the 
bathing-places on the coast of France. 
Population, 4201. The Hétel de Bordeaux, 
decidedly the best, is advantageously situ- 
ated in the immediate vicinity of the Ca- 
sino, and overlooking the sea. 
ing is excellent, while the rooms are neat 
and clean in the extreme. The breaks 
which convey bathers to Pontaillac stand 
immediately opposite the hotel. The 
bathing at Royan is most delightful, and 
suited to every taste; those who prefer 
surf-bathing should go in the afternoon to 
Pontaillac, reached by break in about five 
minutes from Royan (price 25 centimes). 
Here, in addition to the bathers, the sands 
are covered with loungers, who while away 
several pleasantly idle hours in chatting, 
walking, sitting, eating cakes, sucre-d’orge, 
etc., all to be found for sale upon the sands. 
In returning to the town, those fond of ex- 
ercise could not do better than to walk 
back by the cliffs in view of the setting 
sun. Those who prefer a swimming bath 
should go to Foncillon, a delightful beach 
just back of the Casino gardens, and not 
two minutes’ walk from the Hétel de Bor- 
deaux, The Casino is a pretty building, 
surrounded by most beautiful gardens, in 
which music is played two evenings in the 
week; the others being devoted to amuse- 
ments within doors, such as theatrical per- 
formances and balls. A band also plays 
in the afternoon. Royan is visited yearly 
by from 80,000 to 40,000 strangers, whose 
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numbers will now be greatly increased by 
the opening of the railway from Pons, 
making a direct communication with Paris 
possible. The Tour de Cordouan, situated 
on a rock outside the mouth of the Gironde, 
may be visited from Royan. It was de- 
signed by one of the artists of the Escorial, 
Louis de Foix, and was erected during the 
reign of Henri If. It consists of three 
stories, surmounted by a pepper-ox turret, 
and is of circular form ; it occupies the site 
of a light-house erected by the English dur- 
ing the governorship of the Black Prince 
in the Guienne. ‘The architect is said to 
have died and to have been buried bere. 
Steamers run daily from Royan to Bor- 
deaux in about 7 hours. 

Returning to Coutras, we pass en route 
for Bordeaux the town of 

Libourne, one of the “ Bastides,” or free 
towns, founded by Edward I., king of Eng- 
land, in 1286. It is inclosed by walls, and 
contains a population of 14,960 inhabit- 
ants. Distance 17 miles from Bordeaux, 
with which city it has considerable traffic 
in wine, brandy, and salt. Its port admits 
vessels of 300 tons at high water. It has 
a large cavalry barrack, and some manu- 


factures of woolen, glass, and cordage. 


La Bastide is connected with Bordeaux by 
one of the most magnificent bridges in 
Europe. It cost nearly one and a half 
million dollars. Passengers are convey- 
ed in omnibuses across this superb struct- 
ure, and we arrive at the end of our ronte. 

Bordeauz, situated on the left bank of 
the Garonne, 60 miles from its mouth; 
population, 195,000. Principal hotel, Hotel 
de France ; the proprietor, M. Hue, is an ex- 
tensive wine-producer: his cellars should 
be visited. 

Bordeaux is one of the most flourishing 
cities in Europe in point of industry, com- 
merce, and the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences: it is the second sea-port town in 
France; the river, which is here 2600 feet 
wide, is nearly 60 feet deep, and can at all 
points of its long quay accommodate ves- 
sels of over 1200 tons’ burden. Its quay is 
nearly three miles long, and is lined with 
beautiful buildings, principally of an Italian 
style of architecture. No other city in Eu- 
rope can boast of such a quay. It has 
docks and building-yards for every size of 
vessel, even ships of the line. It is an 
archbishop’s sce, the seat of a national 
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court, and of a university, academy, an 
exchange, banks, a secondary school of 
medicine, a school of navigation, college, 
normal school, and mint. It is put in com- 
munication with the Mediterranean by the 
River Garonne and Canal du Midi. Its 
commerce is carried on chiefly with the 
United States, Great Britain, the French 
colonies, South America, and Mexico. It 
is the entrepot of prohibited goods; has 
manufactures of all kinds, especially tobac- 
co, vinegar, liqueurs, and chemical prod- 
ucts; sugar and saltpetre refineries, nu- 
merous distilleries, cotton and woolen spin- 
ning, and manufactories of printed calicoes, 
and iron founderies. Its principal exports 
are wine, brandy, and fruit; chief imports, 
colonial merchandise, cotton goods, iron, 
coal, and building-timber. The principal 
merchants are engaged in the wine trade. 
Nearly half of tke best wines are sent to 
England, since little of the finest Medoc is 
used in France. Paris takes only the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth rate wines; perhaps 
a very small quantity of the best. Russia 
consumes considerable of the best. Hol- 
land is the great mart for the second and 
third qualities ; the United States the 
third, fourth, and fifth, with a Gédle of the 
best. Before the Revolution the annual 
export of wine amounted to 100,000 hogs- 
heads; in 1827 it was about 55,000; it now 
amounts to over 200,000. The principal 
fruits exported from Bordeaux are plums 
and almonds. 

Among the most remarkable public edi- 
fices of Bordeaux are the remains of the 
palace of the Roman Emperor Gallinus : 
it has every appearance of a circus, capa- 
ble of containing 15,000 people; the ca- 
thedral of St. André, a fine Gothic struct- 
ure, distinguished by its two elegant 
spires, 150 feet high; the church of the 
Feuillanta, which contains the tomb of 
Montaigne; the great theatre built by Louis 
XIV., one of the finest in Europe, capable 
of seating 4000 persons. A temporary pict- 
ure-gallery may at present be visited in a 
building opening out of the Jardin Public. 
The museum contains some very valuable 
antique Roman fragments. The Hotel de 
la Marine and the triumphal arch of the 
Port Bourgogne are especially deserving 
of notice. 

Bordeaux, under the name of Bordigala, 
was a place of considerable importance 
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when conquered by the Romans: its wines 
were celebrated as far back as the 4th cen- 
tury. It was sacked by the Visigoths, 
who were driven from it by Clovis, and 
was taken by the Saracens and Normans 
in the 8th and 9th centuries, and came into 
possession of the Dukes of Gascony in the 
10th. In 1152 it passed, by the marriage 
of Henry Plantagenet with Eleanor of 
Guienne, sole heiress of the last native 
duke, and remained under the dominion of 
England for over 300 years, since which 
time it has belonged to France. The 
Black Prince, while governor of Guienne, 
resided at Bordeaux, and held a brilliant 
court. His son, Richard II., was born 
here, and surnamed Richard of Bordeaux. 
One of the most important events in the 
history of Bordeaux was its siege, under- 
taken by Louis XIV., his mother, and Car- 
dinal Mazarin. The wife of the great 
Condé, while he was confined at Vincennes, 
having escaped the clutches of Mazarin, 
threw herself on the protection of the citi- 
zens of Bordeaux: having captured all 
hearts by her eloquence, beauty, and un- 
fortunate circumstances, the magistrates 
permitted her allies to enter the city, and 
prepared to resist the forces of Louis. Sho 
conducted the defense with so much heroie 
obstinacy that Mazarin was fain to make 
terms and raise the siege at the end of a 
few weeks. 

The most noted ‘‘lions” of Bordeaux 
are the cellars of MM. Barton and Gues- 
tier, bankers and wine-merchants. M. 
Barton is owner of the vineyards of 
Chateau Largoa and Chateau Léoville; M. 
Guestier of Chateau de Beycheville, Chateau 
Lacroiz, and de Floriac. Their cellars 
contain generally from 8000 to 10,000 hogs- 
heads and 500,000 bottles of claret and 
other wines. Their agents are Aignon 
Béne, 1 Rue Lafitte, Paris, and E. Lamon- 
tagne, 53 Beaver Street, New York. Messrs. 
John Arthur & Co., of Paris, also have here 
large supplies of Chateau Lafitte of 1865, 
Haut-Brion 1865, Latour 1865, Léoville 
1865, Chateau Yquem 1861 and 18665, etc., 
which they sell in Paris at Bordeaux 
prices. 

Below Bordeaux, on the left bank of the 
Gironde, is the district of Medoc, through 
the entire length of which a railway now 
extends, ending at Le Verdon, a village 
situated on the Point de Grave, the ex- 
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treme end of the Medoc peninsula. This‘ being planted, but often continues produc- 
is the great seat of the wine-culture, and | tive when two hundred years old ifthe soil 
the tract which furnishes the wines so cel- | prove congenial, and if the roots have been 
ebrated under the names of Chéteau Mar-!| able to insinuate themselves to a great 
gauz and Chateau Lafitte. depth, which thev sometimes do to a dis- 

‘Time by rail from Bordeaux to Le Ver- | tance of fifty feet. Four times every sea- 
don, 3 hours; fare, first class, 12 fr. 40 c. | son the plow, drawn by oxen, is driven 
A good view of this district may also be | between the vines, alternately exposing 
obtained by taking the steamer from Bor- | and covering the roots. The vineyards 
deaux to Royan. Time, 7 hours. are mostly open fields; this is even the 

The long tongue of land stretching north | case with the most valuable, as the ex- 
from Bordeaux is the northern termination | istence of walls or hedges would necessi- 
of an extensive district called Les Landes, | tate the loss of a large margin of ground, 
which consists of a succession of sand- | which would in that case be left unculti- 
plains and hills, extending to the south as | vated, to allow room for turning the plow. 
far as Bayonne, but which in its northern | The transition from the most precious land 
extremity is little more than a bank of | to a useless waste is most abrupt, the dis- 
gravel nowhere more than two miles wide, | tance of a few feet making all the differ- 
which from its situation in the midst of | ence; consequently those owning any good 
waters is called Medoc (sn medio augue). | land cultivate it to the last inch. <A group 
This dry and sterile peninsula is the rich- | of cottages is attached toi.sarly every vine- 
est wine district of France; the soil is gen- | yard, and inhabited by the peasants who cul- 
erally a light gravel, but in parts (where | tivate it. As soon as the grapes begin to 
the very best wine is produced) it seems to | ripen, a temporary fence of twisted boughs 
consist of large egg-sized pebbles slightly | and furze is raised around the vines to keep 
mixed with sand. This stony soil is high- ; off dogs, who otherwise commit great dep- 
ly advantageous to the growth of the vine. | redations. Armed guards are posted day 
The sun's heat being retained around the | and night, with orders to shoot either 
roots long after sundown, makes the work | biped or quadruped interfering with the 
of maturing the fruit continue both day | grapes. Poisoned sausages are strewn 
and night. This strip of land is ovidently | through the vineyards, the fact being an- 
the detritus of the Pyrenean rocks, brought | nounced to the public by pieces of white 
down in former ages to the borders of the paper stuck upon poles or else by streaks 

| 
| 
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sea by the mountain torrents, tributaries of | of paint. 

the Garonne, and otherrivers. Abouttwo|/ At the time of the vintage, which takes 
or three feet below the upper strata of | place in September, the peninsula is the 
sand and pebble there is a hard conglom- | scene of great bustle and activity; vigne- 
erated bed, called alios, which is always | rons come from the other side of the river 
broken up before the vine is planted, as it | to assist in gathering the grapes, and the 
would otherwise prevent the penetration | vineyards are filled all day with busy 
of the roots into the lower soil. The vines | crowds of men, women, and children, whose 
are planted on ridges in quincunx order, | songs and laughter make the air resound 
and are trained in espaliers fastened to | while their fingers strip the vine of its fruit, 
horizontal laths, which are supported by | carefully removing all defective bunches 
upright posts not more than two feet in | or unripe or mouldy grapes. The grapes 
height. The vines run in uninterrupted | are then carried in tubs to the pressing 
lines from one end of the vineyard to the ; trough, which presents a singularly merry 
other, and are not allowed to rise more | scene. Here upon a square wooden trough 
than two feet from the ground, while in | stand several men, with bare legs and feet, 
the best vineyards they almost run along | dancing and stamping upon the grapes as 
the soil. From time to time a little fresh | they are thrown into this receptacle to the 
mould is laid over the roots, but manure , tunes ofaviolin. This is a verv fatiguing 
is rarely used in the culture, as it destroys | labor, and were it not for the enlivening 
the fine quality of the wine, while standing | power of the music the treaders would soon 
water is very injurious. The vine does | become completely exhausted. At this 
not begin to produce until five years after | time the neighboring chateaux are gener- 
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ally inbabited by the proprietors and nu- 
merous friends, who come to make merry 
atthis busy season. After the grapes have 
been well broken and pressed, the skins 
are separated from the stalks, and the for- 
mer are poured together with the juice into 
vats, where the skins rise to the surface, 
and the wine, after a certain amount of 
fermentation, is drawn off into hogsheads. 
In judging the extent to which the fer- 
mentation should be carried, much expe- 
rience is required, as upon it much of the 
quality of the vintage depends. 

The different growths, or qualities of 
wine, are classed in the Medoc in crus, ac- 
cording to their excellence. 

The premésers crus, or first-class wines, 
are four in namber: 


Chateau Margaux, 
Chateau Lafitte, 
Chateau Latour, 
Hant-Brion. 


The principal of the deuxiemes crus are: 


Mouton, 
Léoville, 
Chateau Rauzan. 


Also Gruan Laroze, Chateau Beyche- 
ville, Pichon, Longueville, Durfort, De- 
gorse, Lascombe, and Cos-Destournelle, 

The third, fourth, and fifth crus it is need- 
leas to enumerate; many of them are pro- 
duced in close vicinity to the first-class 
vineyards, and a good season will some- 
times give an excellence to second-class 
wines, while a bad season will sink those 
of first-class to mediocrity. 

Below Bordeaux the Garonne is a broad 
tidal river, much charged with mud, with 
low banks overgrown with willows, and 
bordered by marsh and meadow lands, 
which separate it from the vineyards. To 
the right we soon pass the village of Jfont- 
JSerrand, near which is a chateau once the 
residence of one of the ministers of Charles 
X., the Comte de Peyronnet, a signer of 
the fatal ordinances of July, 1830. The 
Garonne is bordered on the right by a nar- 
row tongue of land called Entre Deux 
Mers, which separates it for some distance 
from the Dordogne; here a large quantity 
of inferior wines are raised. At its ex- 
treme point, the Bec d’Ambes, the two 
Tivers meet, and form the broad estuary of 
the Gironde, which gives its name to the 
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department. During the time of the Revo- 
lution, however, when the Girondists were 
overthrown by their antagonists of the 
Mountain, even the name of this depart- 
ment was changed, and was known for 
several months by that of Ambes. 

Bourg, a town of 3855 inhabitants, may 
be seen at a little distance up the Dor- 
dogne. It stands on an eminence sur- 
rounded by vineyards, which 200 years 
ago produced the best wines of the district, 
the Medoc not having been cultivated for 
more than 250 years. Here Louis XIV. 
passed nearly a year (1649-50), with his 
mother, Anne of Austria, during the siege 
of Bordeaux, which Cardinal Mazarin 
came to superintend, dragging with him 
the court, headed by the king and regent. 
At the Paina de Sucre, a landing-place at 
the mouth of the Dordogne, half a mile 
from Bourg, the steamer stops to set down 
passengers. 

Nearly opposite the Pain de Sucre, on 
the left, a slight view may be obtained of 
the 

Chat.au Margauz. It stands some dis- 
tance inland, and is a handsome Italian 
villa belonging to the Aguados. Around 
it are the vineyards which produce tl.e 
celebrated Chateau Margaux, the finest 
wine of the Medoc. It is yielded by a 
small grape, somewhat resembling black 
currants in taste. The village, abounding 
in neat-looking whitewashed villas, is 
about half a mile from the chateau. 

Blaye is next passed on the right of the 
river, with the remains of an old feudal 
fortress where the Duchesse de Berri was 
imprisoned for seven months after her 
capture at Nantes. The body of Roland 
the Brave is said to have been brought 
here by Charlemagne, and to have been 
interred in the church of St. Romain, to- 
gether with his sword, Durandal, and his 
famous ivory horn; the body was later 
removed to the church of St. Sernin, Bor- 
deaux. 

The modern citadel of Blaye overlooks 
the river, and, together with the fort du 
Paté, situated on an island in the cen- 
tre, and the fort Medoc on the opposite 
bank, commands the passage of the Gi- 
ronde. 

After passing Margaux on the left, there 
is a succession of inferior vineyards until 
we reach 
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Beycheville, in the commune of St. Julien, 
where there are most valuable vineyards, 
in the centre of which stands the Chdteau 
de Beycheville, the property of M. Guestier, 
one of the first wine merchants of Bor- 
deaux, whose firm has been mentioned 
above. The Chdteau Léoville, about one 
mile and a half distant, produces one of 
the best second growths, and belongs to 
Mr. Barton and M.de Las Cases. The 
vineyard of Laroze is also in the commune 
of St. Julien, while in the adjoining one 
of St. Lambert is that cf the celebrated 
premier cru Chateru Latur. At 

Pauiliac a carriage may be obtained at 
the Hétel de France, by those visiting the 
peninsula by rail, to drive around the prin- 
cipal vineyards, Just beyond the town is 
the chateau of Brane-Mvuton, belonging to 
M. Nathaniel Rothschild, while one mile 
and a half inland is the vineyard of Chateau 
Lafitte, the property of Baron Rothschild, 
producing one of the three best Bordeaux 
wines, and purchased by him in 1868 for 
$900,000. The good wines continue to the 
north as far as 

Tesparre, although they are inferior in 
quality to those around Pauillac; while 
the cultivation ceases a little farther north, 
the extreme northern point of the Medoc 
consisting of rich pasture lands, where a 
famous breed of cattle is raised. On the 
end of the peninsula, called the Pointe de 
Grave, the village of 

Le Verdon is situated, the terminus of 
the railway. 

From Bordeaux to Paris by express. 
Time, 11 h.; fare, 72 fr. 5 c. 

From Bordeauz to Toulouse. Time, 5 
h. 30 m. ; fare, first class, 81 fr. 65 c. 

From Bordeaux to Luchon. Time, 11h. 
82 m. ; fare, about 33 fr. 

From Bordeuuz to Marseilles. Time, 16 
h. 52 m.; fare, 83 fr. 70 c. 

From Bordeaux to Bayonne. Time, 4 
h. 25 m. ; fare, 24 fr. 40 c. 

From Bordeauz to Biarritz. 
10 m.; fare, 25 fr. 60 c. 

From Bordeaux to Arcachon. Time, 1 
h. 35 m. ; fare, 4 fr. 65 ¢. 

Arcachon is reached by taking the rail 
for Bayonne as far as Lamothe, whence a 
branch line runs off to the right, reaching 
this beautiful town in about 40 minutes. 

Arcachon is a rapidly increasing bath- 
ing town, situated on the southern shore 
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of a salt lake sixty-eight miles in circam- 
ference, called the Bassin d Arcachon, 
which is connected with the sea on the 
southwest by a narrow opening. All 
along the shores of this bay or lake the 
beach is excellent, with broad, smooth 
sands, while farther back it is encircled 
by sand-hills or dunes covered with fir- 
wood, which shelter the town from the 
southeastern winds. The pine-forests ex- 
tend from here uninterruptedly for forty 
miles to the south, reaching almost to 
Bayonne. Between the dunes and the 
shore is situated the summer town of Ar- 
cachon, consisting of two or three long 
streets, running parajlel with the shore 
for nearly two miles, the principal of 
which is the Boulevard de la Plage. On 
this is situated the 

Grand Hotel, the best in Arcachon, as 
well as one of the finest in France. This 
beautiful building, overlooking the sea, was 
constructed in 1866, and belongs to the 
Société Immobilizre d Arcachon, which is 
also charged with the management of the 
Casino; it contains more than 200 bed- 
rooms, and is traversed by a lofty hall, 
ending in marble terraces overlooking the 
sea and principal boulevard. In the base- 
ment is a hydropathic establishment, as 
wellas the cabins for sea-bathers, where cos- 
tumes and all the requirements necessary 
are provided for one franc a bath. Those 
remaining some time in Arcachon can 
take an abonnement, which reduces the 
price per bath. From the hotel a succes- 
sion of villas extend on each side along 
the shore, with cabins in front belonging 
to the owners. The society owning the 
hotel possesses also a large number of 
villas both in the summer and winter 
towns, which they rent furnished at most 
reasonable prices, varying according to the 
size from 500 or 600 fra. a month to 125 fre. 
The winter town of Arcachon consists of 
numerous villas built in the midst of the 
pine-forests. In addition to its popularity 
as a summer residence, Arcachon is largely 
resorted to in winter by persons suffering 
from colds, weak lungs, and consumption, 
the mixture of the sea-air with that of the 
pines producing in all cases of illness a 
most salubrious effect. 

The Casino is a pretty Moresque build- 
ing, with domes and minarets, situated on 
a hill overlooking the town, and surround- 
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ed by gardens, which were transported 
here by rail. In the midst of the garden 
is a large Kiosk, which serves as a stage 
during the summer season for the theatri- 
cal performances, the spectators sitting in 
the open air; this is quite practicable ow- 
ing to the delightful climate of Arcachon, 
made for curing, not causing colds. There 
are three of these representations weekly. 
The prices of entrance to the Casino are 
very moderate, an abonnement for one 
person costing but six francs a month. 
Riding horses and carriages may also be 
obtained at very reasonable rates. 

One of the finest buildings in Arcachon 
is the Chateau Deganne, which stands at the 
end of a long avenue facing the railway 
station. The owner, M. Deganne, has col- 
lected there a fine assortment of modern 
paintings. Another beautiful private 
residence is the villa Pereire, situated in 
the midst of the pine-forest, and surround- 
ed by an extensive park. There are three 
charcbes in Arcachon: Notre Dame du 
Bassin, Saint Ferdinand, and Moulleau. 
The first of these is a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage for fishermen, and is filled with 
their exrotos. It contains an alabaster 
statue of the Virgin, found buried in the 
sands by Thomas [Illyricus, a famous 
preacher of the 16th century. The Moul- 
kau is reached by a pleasant drive through 
the pine-forest ; it is a small sand-hill sur- 
mounted by a Dominican convent, which 
overlooks the sea facing toward the light- 
house, At its base are grouped a small 
number of habitations, which will soon 
fpread, and Moulleau will become in a few 
years a part of Arcachon. 

Arcachon boasts also a club, situated in 
the centre of the town, and a fine Aquarium 
nt five minutes’ walk from the Grand 
Hotel. 

There are extensive oyster parks in the 
Vicinity, of which the fisbery is valued at 
1,500,000 fre. 

Retarning from Arcachon to Lamothe, 
We soon reach 

Morcenz, where a branch line rans off to 
the left to Tarbes and Bagnéres.. 

Daz, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Adour, and containing 9469 inhab- 
itants, is the next place of importance. 
Here are the celebrated hot springs, one 
of the curiosities of La Guienne, from which 
the town derives its name, Dax, de aquis. 
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This is the ancient Roman settlement of 
Aque Auguste Tarbellice ; there are old 
fortifications, resembling Roman masonry, 
but said to be a medieval imitation, which 
existed in great perfection until 1858, when 
they were partly destroyed by the towns- 
people. They inclosed an area measuring 
440 vards in length by 330 in breadth, and 
were flanked by forty semicircular towers. 
The springs are in the centre of the town; 
they are received in a large square basin, 
surrounded by porticoes, from which clouds 
of steam are continually rising, the tem- 
perature of the water being 158° Fahren- 
heit. The wateris almost tasteless. Stand- 
ing near the stone bridge which connects 
Dax with the faubourg of Sablar is the old 
castle, a building dating from the 14th 
century. 

Bayonne is one of the strongest fortified 
cities in France; it commands one of the 
high-roads- leading from France to Spain, 
as well as the passes of the West Pyrenees. 
It is situated at the junction of the Nive 
and Adour, and is divided by them into 
three parts; the banks of the rivers are 
lined with quays and shipping. Popula- 
tion, 26,338. Hotels, du Commerce and St. 
Etienne. Bayonne is a well-built and 
agreeable city, with handsome quays and 
promenades; its cathedral is small and 
of little importance; but its citadel is 
one of the grandest works of Vauban. It 
has a mint, theatre, schools of commerce 
and navigation, naval and commercial 
docks, tribunal and chamber of commerce, 
distilleries, sugar-refineries, and glass- 
works, and exports large quantities of 
superior hams, timber, chocolate, and tar. 
The military weapon, the bayonet, takes 
its name from this place, where it was in- 
vented in the seventeenth century. A 
Basque regiment, being short of ammu- 
nition, assaulted the Spaniards opposed 
to them by sticking their long knives, 
which they commonly carried, in the 
barrel of their guns. This city, though 
often besieged, has never been taken, and 
gained immortal notoriety by refusing 
to participate in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

An extensive commerce is carried on 
here in wool, which is imported from 
Spain; an active smuggling trade is also 
carried on with that country. 

From the heights of St. Etienne, crowned 
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by the Chateau Caradoc, a modern edifice 
built by the late Lord Howden, a fine view 
of the Pyrenees may be obtained, as well 
as of Bayonne and its winding rivers. 
Just outside the town stands the ruined 
Chateau de Marrac, destroyed by fire in 
1825, which belonged to Napoleon I., and 
in which he received Charles II. of Spain 
and his queen, attended by Godoy. Here 
it was that the sovereigns resigned their 
hereditary rights to the throne of Spain, 
which was afterward given by the em- 
peror to his brother Joseph. 

Biarrwz is reached by rail in twenty-five 
minutes from Bayonne, or by omnibus in 
three quarters of an hour. The carriage- 
road leaves Bayonne by the Porte d'Es- 
pagne, and continues as far as d’Anglet, 
on the road to Spain; here a turn is made 
to the right to reach Biarritz. 

This town, once a secluded watering- 
place, rose to the height of fashion, and 
increased rapidly in size during the reign 
of the late emperor, who passed here with 
the imperial family the autumn months 
ofeach year. The Villa Eugenie, a modest 
building of English brick, was construct- 
ed in 1855 as a residence for the em- 
press, who had been a constant visitor to 
Biarritz in her maiden days. Hétel d’An- 
gleterre, Hétel du Casino, and Hétel de 
France. 

The shore here is lined with cliffs forty or 
fifty feet in height, in which innumerable 
coves have been excavated by the sea, and 
pieces of rock have been detached, and 
stand like islands at some distance from 
the shore. One of these coves, called the 
Vieux Port, is the chief resort of bathers. 
A small harbor of refuge has been con- 
structed by connecting some of the de- 
tached rocks by blocks of artificial stone, 
and adding atthe extremity a break water, 
begun in 1870. 

From a promontory called the Atalaye, 
on which stand the ruins of an ancient fort 
or light-house, a fine view may be ob- 
tained of the Bay of Biscay, bounded on 
the right by Cape St. Martin, surmounted 
by the light-house which marks the en- 
trance to the Adour, and on the left by 
the coast of Spain. 

The fashionable season at Biarritz ex- 
tends through the months of September 
and October, the heat before that time be- 
ing excessive, but it is also greatly re- 
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sorted to as a winter residence; the air 
is then mild and bracing, and the living 
very cheap from November to June. 

The Casino is a large, handsome build- 
ing in four stories, with pavilions and bal- 
conies overlookin-z the sea, and containing 
an assembly-hall and reading-rooms. 

There are several pleasant excursions 
to be made from Biarritz, among which 
the most interesting are to 

Cambo, a pretty watering-place on the 
Nive, reached by carriage or by diligence 
from Bayonne; here are the breeding- 
ponds for the salmon-fishery of the Nive, 
and also sulphur springs. To 

St. Jean de Luz, situated on the frontier 
of France, at the mouth of the Nivelle, 
which here falls into a lovely bay. This 
town, now a favorite watering-place of 
Spaniards, was once a thriving port, whence 
numerous vessels issued yearly to take 
part in the whale-fishery: the harbor has 
now become so encumbered with sand as 
almost to destroy all commerce. (Hotels, 
de la Plage and de France. Population, 
2829.) The streets are narrow, with 
whitewashed houses, some of which may 
boast of great antiquity. In the church 
the marriage of Louis XIV. with Maria 
Theresa of Spain was solemnized in 1660, 
and the Maison Lohobragne, the house 
used as the royal residence, is still in ex- 
istence. The town is protected from the 
sea by a strong wall, and a mole is in 
course of construction across the bay to 
protect the harbor from further incursions 
of the sand. 

St. Jean de Luz is situated in the Pays 
Basque, a province which extends only 
over a small portion of France (the west- 
ern corner of the Département des Basses 
Pyrenées), but which spreads far into Spain. 
It is inhabited by a race speaking a lan- 
guage bearing no relation to any in Europe, 
and distinguishable by their costume, con- 
sisting of a beret—a cap like that of the 
Lowland Scotch shepherd—a red sash, and 
sandals of hemp on the feet. They are be- 
lieved to be the descendants of the race 
who sided with Hannibal against the Ro- 
mans. They also contributed mostly to 
the defeat of Charlemagne and Roland in 
the pass of Roncevaux, and their boast is 
that they never have been conquered. At 

Hendaye, eight miles farther, the lug- 
gage of travelers entering France from 
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Spain is examined unless booked for Paris. 
Those entering Spain have their luggage 
opened at Irun. 


ROUTE No. 118. 

Bun denuz to Narbonne, via Agen, BMont- 
axbum, Tuulouse, Villefranche, and Carcas- 
soane, by rail. Time, 8 h. 35 m.; fare, 
first class, 42 fr. 95 c. | 

Leaving Bordeaux by this route, we pass 
(9 miles) the station of St. Méedard d’ Eyians, 
near which is the Chateau de la Bride, the 
family seat and birthplace of Secondat de 
Montesquieu. Here his great work, ‘‘ Sur 
la Grandeur et la Décadence des Romains," 
was composed. 

At Largon, a town of 4505 inhabitants, 
situated on the left bank of the Garonne, 
partly surrounded by old walls, a branch 
line runs off to Nizzu, Villandraut, and 
Bazas. Near the former place is a castle, 
the birthplace of Bertrand de Goth, after- 
ward Pope Clement V. 

Bazas is an ancient town which existed 


daring the time of the Romans, mentioned | 
by Ausonius (whose father was born here) : 


under the name of Vesates. Fragments 
of the old walls flanked by the towers still 
remain. Population, 4766. 

Returning to our main route, the rail- 
way crosses the Garonne, tidal up to this 
point, to 

St. Maczvre, where there is a fine Ro- 
Taanesque church dating from the 12th 
centary. At 

La Réole,a town containing 4244 inhab- 
itants, there are the ruins of an ancient 
castle attributed by Froissart to the Sara- 
cens. The town also contains a fine Goth- 
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ic church dating from the 13th to the 15th 
century. Passing Marmand:, a town of 
8564 inhabitants, we reach 

Tonneins, beautifully situated on the 
right bank of the Garonne. Population, 
8275. Throughout this part of the country, 
particalarly in the villages, the inhabitants 
principally profess the Protestant religion. 
Tobacco is cultivated in large quantities in 
the neighborhood of Tonneins, where there 
is a royal manufactory, as well as extensive 
manufactories of cordage. 

Aiguilion, situated on the left bank of 
the Lot, a mile above its entrance into the 
Garonne, contains a large chateau left in 
an unfinished state by the Duc d’ Aiguillon, 
minister of Louis XV. Nothing remains 
of the old castle which was so bravely de- 
fended by the English in 1346, when be- 
sieged by Jean, Duke of Normandy, with 
60,000 men. 

From Port St. Marie, the last station at 
which the express train stops before reach- 
ing Agen, the town of Nérac may be visit- 
ed. <A railway is now in course of con- 
struction to it. This town, once the capi- 
tal of the Duchy d’Albret, contains 7717 
inhabitants ; it was formerly a possession 
of the D’Albret family, who built here a 
castle, of which one wing only now remains, 
while its fosses have been converted into 
gardens. Here Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
queen of Navarre, held her court, and as- 
sembled around her men distinguished for 
learning and literary genius, such as Cal- 
vin, Beza, and Clement Marot, who found 
here for a time an asylum from persecution. 
King Henry IV. passed a great portion of 
his youth here, and the chamber occupied 
by him in the west end of the building is 
still pointed out. A council was also held 
in this castle by Catherine de’ Medici in 
1579. The town promenade, called La 
Garenne, once formed a part of a park 
planted by Marguerite de Valois, while 
near the Fontutne de St. Jean stand two 
elms, one planted by the last-named queen 
and the other by Henri IV. The town 
contains a bronze statue of the monarch, 
erected to his memory by a private in- 
dividual. 

Agen is an ancient town of 18,887 inhab- 
itants, beautifully situated on the right 
bank of the Garonne, 73 miles from Bor- 
deaux. J/dtel du Petit St. Jean. This was 
the Agedinum of the Romans, where the 
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early Christians suffered severe persecu- 
tion at the hands of a pretor; St. Vincent, 
the second bishop, and many followers be- 
ing torn to pieces on the site of the pres- 
ent Fontaine St. Vincent. The town con- 
tains some good public edifices, including 
the Prefecture Seminary, and a public li- 
brary of 12,000 volumes. Its principal 
manufactures are sail-cloth, starch, and 
leather. It is the entrepdt for the trade 
between Bordeaux and Toulouse. Mar- 
shal de Matigon carried the town by storm 
during the wars of the League; and Mar- 
guerite de Valois and her maids, who were 
here at the time, had some curious advent- 
ures in escaping. Jasmin, the last of the 
troubadours, whose songs are 80 univer- 
sally sung throughout the south of France, 
was born here; also Joseph Justus, son of 
the great scholar Julius Scaliger, and the 
naturalists Lacépéde and Bory de St. Vin- 
cent. 

From Agen to Toulouse, via Montauban. 
Time, 2 h. 25 m.; fare, 14 fr. 90 c. 

From Agen to Tarbes. Time, 5h. 37m. ; 
fare, 18 fr. 25 c. 

From Agen to Paris. 
m.; fare, 88 fr. 80 c. 

Continuing our route from Agen to Mont- 
auban, we pass 

Motssac, situated on the right bank of 
the Tarn. Population, 10,295. This town 
contains an interesting church—St¢. Prerre 
et St. Paul—said to have belonged to a cel- 
ebrated abbey, supposed by some to have 
been founded by Clovis; by others attrib- 
uted to St. Amand of Maestricht, in the 
7th century. The portal of this church 
is remarkable, and the interior contains 
some very early mosaics. The construc- 
tion of the cloisters, recorded on one of the 
pillars, took place in 1110. 

Castel-Sarazin is believed by many to 
have derived its name from the Saracens, 
who built here a castle, of which there are 
few existing remains. A rather extensive 
trade is carried on here in corn grown on 
the surrounding plains. 

Montauban, situated on the right bank 
of the Tarn, contains a population of 27,054. 
Hotel de l'Europe. This city was founded 
in the middle of the 12th century; was in- 
effectually besieged by Montluc in 1580, 
and by the troops of Louis XIII. in 1621. 
It was considered the stronghold of Prot- 
estantism, and suffered much, both under 
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Louis XITI., who besieged it three months 
in vain, and Louis XIV., who singled out 
its inhabitants for purposes of direst per- 
secution. 

The river is lined by a handsome quay, 
and crossed by a brick bridge constructed 
in 1335, at the end of which stands the 
Prefecture ; the town also contains a goud 
modern cathedral, a Hotel de Ville, with a 
collection of pictures, the best of which aro 
the drawings and works of Ingres, be- 
queathed by him to his native town, and 
which occupy two rooms; a Protestant 
college, and several manufactories of wool- 
en tissues. The promenade of Les Ter- 
rasses, which extends along the highest 
part of the ramparts and along the borders 
of the Tescon, commands a fine view of 
the distant Pyrenees, and of the immense 
plain extending from them to the sea. 

From Montauban the railway to Tou- 
louse runs parailel with the Garonne, pess- 
ing the spot (nearly opposite Castelnau) 
where the Duke of Wellington crossed with 
his army before the battle of Toulouse by 
means of two pontoon bridges. 

Toulouse.—/Tétel du Médi, an excellent 
house, with an obliging proprietor, M. 
Pourquier, and Hétel d Angleterre. Popu- 
lation, 126,936. 

Toulouse was the capital ofthe kingdom 
of the Visigoths from A.D. 413 to 507, 
when it was besieged and taken by Clovis. 
It stands on both sides of the Garonne, in 
the midst of the great plain of Gascony 
and Languedoc, and although not possess- 
ing much architectural beauty, its public 
edifices and houses being constructed of 
brick, it ranks as the seventh city in 
France from the extent of its trade and the 
number of its inhabitants. The more mod- 
ern part has wide, well-paved streets, with 
excellent shops, and is reached from the 
railway station by a broad avenue lined 
with trees, which extends as far as the 
Place Lafayette. From here another broad 
street leads to the Place du Capitole; this 
handsome square receives its name from 
the Capifole, or Hétel de Ville, so called be- 
cause it occupies the supposed site of the 
capitol of the Tolosates in the time of the 
Romans. It is a large building, with 4 
front of eight red Pyrenean marble col- 
umns, including, in addition to the munic- 
ipal offices and archives, the Theatre, which 
occupies the left wing. Nearly the whole 
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of the first floor is taken by the Salles des 
Jltustres, a hall containing thirty-eight ter- 
ra-cotta busts of noted men born in or near 
the city, or in some way connected with it; 
of these, the names of many have hardly 
resounded beyond the city walls. In this 
hall the meetings of the Société des Jeux 
Floraux are held yearly, when prizes, con- 
sisting of gold and silver flowers, such as 
the violet, amaranthus, eglantine, lily, etc., 
are given for the best essays in prose 
(the subject being given by the directors), 
orfor original compositions in verse. This 
society claims to be the oldest institution 
in Europe, dating from 1383; it derives its 
origin from the ancient troubadours, but is 
said to have been founded by a Toulousan 
lady, Clémence Isaure, who revived the 
science of the ‘‘ Gai Savoir,’’ in 1333. Al- 
though her existence is somewhat doubtfal, 
she has been adopted as patroness by the 
society, who make a pilgrimage yearly on 
the 3d of May to the church of La Daurade, 
where her tomb once stood, before begin- 
ning the distribution of prizes. In the 
same room in the Capitole which contains 
ber statue the axe used in the execution 
of Henri, duke of Montmorency, one of 
Cardinal Richelieu’s many victims, is pre- 
served. The execution took place in the 
first court of the building at the foot of the 
statue of Henri IV. (1632). 

The Jfuseuns, situated in the Rue des 
Arts, and occupying a former Augustine 
church, contains a picture-gallery of about 
400 paintings, and a fine collection of an- 
tiquities, comprising many interesting Ro- 
man and historical relics. 

The church of St. Sernin, the oldest and 
largest ecclesiastical building in Toulouse, 
is in the Romanesque style, of brick and 
stone, and dates partly from the 11th and 
partly from the 12th century. It was con- 
secrated by Pope Urban II. in 1096, but 
has since been completely restored. It is 
surmounted by a lofty octagonal tower, 
formed by five tiers of arches, those of the 
three lower tiers being circular, and of the 
two upper straight sided ; the whole is ter- 
minated by a short spire. The church may 
be entered by a double portal leading into 
the south transept, whose sculptures repre- 
sent the seven deadly sins, or by a porch on 
the southern side of the nave. The nave 
itself is long, flanked by double aisles, with 
transepts running to the west and east, the 
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latter containing four apsidal chapels. In 
the crypt under the choir were deposited 
before the Revolution numberless relics, es- 
teemed of great value, among others bodies 
of several of the apostles. Notice in one 
of the chapels a remarkable Byzantine 
Christ; in this same chapel the body of 
the Duke of Montmorency was deposited 
after his execution. The stained windows, 
painted by M. de Nozan, represent Mont- 
morency and his wife. 

The Church du Taur is so named from 
the tradition that the wild bull to whose 
horns St. Saturnin, or Sernin, was attached 
by his heathen persecutors, stopped here. 
It was erected in the 15th century, and con- 
tains numerous pictures and inscriptions 
wortby of notice. 

The Cathedral of St. Etsenne, situated on 
a square of the same name, is com 
of several distinct parts built at different 
times, and entirely wanting in regularity 
and concord. The oldest portion is the 
nave, built by Raymond VI., count of 
Toulouse, at the end of the 18th century, 
who favored the heretical Albigeois, and 
who was consequently excommunicated by 
the pope. He was besieged in Toulouse 
by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
appointed leader in the crusade against the 
Albigenses by Pope Innocent III.  Ri- 
quet, the originator of the Canal du Midi, 
which connects the Atlantic with the Med- 
iterranean, is buried in this cathedral. 

Toulouse possesses several other fine 
churches, as well as a national court, a uni- 
versity-academy, tribune of commerce, a 
school of artillery, a national academy of 
sciences, a school of law, a secondary school 
of medicine, a national college, seminary 
and normal school, two libraries, and an 
observatory. It is the entrepot of commerce 
between the interior of France and Spain, 
and has a national manufactory of tobacco, 
a cannon-foundry, manufactories of wool- 
ens, silks, paper, and brandy distilleries. 

The celebrated battle of Toulouse, at 
which Wellington defeated the French, was 
fought April 10th, 1814. The French forces 
were commanded by Marshal Soult, one of 
France's best and bravest generals. The 
forces actually engaged were 38,000 French 
and 24,000 allies. The French were obliged 
to abandon Toulouse, with a loss of 8000 
killed and 1600 prisoners. 

On the left bank of the Garonne is the 
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suburb of St. Cyprien, the portion of the 
city so seriously damaged by the inunda- 
tions of 1875, when more than 20,000 per- 
sons found themselves without a lodging, 
and in aiding whom the brave Marquis 
a’Hautpoul lost his life. A curious fact 
has been noted in reference to these inun- 
dations, viz., that since the commencement 
of the present century the great floods in 
the Garonne have taken place with a sort 
of periodical regularity—in 1815, 1835, and 
1875. This river has long been remarked 
as one of the most dangerous of torrential 
streams; according to calculations made in 
1848, its volume at the time of its excessive 
overflow is 243 times greater than when 
the stream is at low-water mark. 

After leaving Toulouse, the road runs 
some distance along the Canal du Midi. 
This stupendous work, completed about the 
middle of the 17th century, connecting the 
Atlantic with the Mediterranean, is over 
150 miles in length, and cost nearly seven 
million dollars. 

Passing throush several unimportant 
villages, we reach 

Castelnaudiry, a town of 9328 inhabit- 
ants, which carries on an extensive trade 
in corn and flour; it is a place of great an- 
tiquity, deriving its name from the Visi- 
goths, by whom it was refounded. Dur- 
ing the crusade agaist the Albigenses it 
suffered severely, the castle being attacked 
and taken at different periods both by 
Simon de Montfort and the Count of 
Toulouse. Here also, in 1237, was the 
scene of a grand auto-da-fé, when not only 
many persons were burned alive, but the 
graves of Protestants were also desecrated, 
and their contents given over to the flames. 

From here a branch line of railway runs 
to Castres, passing near Revel, a town of 
5598 inhabitants: the chateau of the Comte 
de Las Cases, the descendant of the au- 
thor of the “‘ Memorial de Ste. Heléne,’’ and 
Napoleon I.’s companion in exile, stands 
near this town. 

Castres is the largest town in the Dé- 
partement du Tarn; it is situated on the 
Agout, and contains 21,500 inhabitants. 
A railway runs north from here to Albi, 
and south to Mezamet, whence it is in prog 
ress to St. Pons. 

Curcissonne is situated on the River 
Aude and the Canal du Midi, 55 miles 
from Toulouse. Population, 23,644. Ho- 
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tels, St. Jean Baptiste and Bonnet. The 
town is divided into two parts, the new town 
and old city. The former is beautifully 
laid out, on level ground, well built, trav- 
ersed by running streams, furnished with 
marble fountains, and has many handson.e 
squares and planted walks: one of the last 
leads to the aqueduct bridge of Treaquet, 
and is ornamented with a marble columu 
to the memory of Riquet, the engineer of 
the Canal du Midi. The old city stands 
on an eminence, and is interesting “‘as re- 
taining unchanged, to a greater extent than 
any other town in France, the aspect of s 
fortress of the Middle Ages.”” I€ is in- 
closed by walls of great solidity, portions 
of which are supposed to be as ancient as 
the time of the Visigoths, and contains the 
Castle and Church of St. Nazatre. This 
last contains the tomb of Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester, that brave bat cruel 
warrior who lost all the laurels he had 
gained in the holy wars by his butchery of 
heretical Christians, the Albigenses ; his 
tomb is a slab of red marble, and is sitno- 
ated at one side of the high altar. The 
other fine edifices are the new cathedral, 
with a lofty spire, the public library, pre- 
fecture, town hall, barracks, theatre, cov- 
ered market, and church of St. Vincent 
Carcassonne has been celebrated since the 
12th century for its manufacture of cloths, 
not less than 8000 persons out of the 23,000 
being employed in that particular branch 
of industry: the trade in agricultural] pro- 
duce is extensive. Carcassonne suffered 
greatly in the wars against the Albigenser, 
the greater proportion of its inbabitants 
being Protestants. It was the birthplace 
of Fabre, a celebrated Revolutionist, who 
perished by the guillotine. 

Thirty-two miles from Carcassonne we 
arrive at the lifeless town of Narbonne. It 
is situated on a branch of the Canal da 
Midi, about 8 miles from the Mediterrane- 
an, and contains 17,266 inhabitants. Prin- 
cipal hotels are Hétel de France and Hétel 
de la Daurade. It has a fine Gothic ca- 
thedral, and numerous remains of antiqti- 
ty. The canal of Narbonne traverses the 
town, and communicates with the Mediter- 
ranean and with the Canal du Midi. It 
has a large commerce in honey, which is 
celebrated as being the best in France; 
also in wine, oil, brandy, and salt. Nar- 
bonne is one of the oldest cities in Gaul; 
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it received a Roman colony in 121 B.C., 
and was made the metropolis of S. Gaul. 
At that time it had a port, which does not 
now exist. The museum and picture-gal- 
lery are well worth a visit. 

An excursion might be made from Nar- 
bonne to the thoroughly Spanish town of 
Perpignan: Spanish in its language, dress, 
and character, although belonging to 
France since the middle of the 17th cen- 
tary. It has a population of 27,378. It 
lies thirty-four miles south of Narbonne. 
Hotel de Perpignan, Hotel de [ Europe, and 
Hotel des Ambassadeurs. It is a fortified 
town,.and the citadel, considered impreg- 
nable, is separated from the town by a 
wide glacis. The spot is pointed out where 
the Emperor Charles V., going his rounds, 
discovered a sentinel asleep at his post; he 
pashed him off into the ditch, took his gun, 
and stood sentinel until the guard was re- 
lieved. The chief edifices, next to the cit- 
adel, are the cathedral and military prison. 
The town also contains a tribunal of com- 
mnerce, 8 primary normal school of design, 
a library, and botanical garden; manu- 
factories of woolens, paper, and hats. It 
has an extensive commerce in the wines 
of the country, wool, silk, iron, and cork. 
Philip the Bold died here in 1285. It was 
taken by Louis XI. in 1474, and by Louis 
XIII. in 1642. The French conquered the 
Spaniards near it in 1793. A magnificent 
view may be had from the top of the cit- 
adel. 


ROUTE No. 119. . 


Toulouse to Bayonne, tia Montrejeau 
(Luchon), Tarbes (Bagnéres - de - Bigorre), 
Paw, and Orthez. Time, 12 hours; fare, 
3) fr. 65 c. 

Leaving Toulouse, the railway crosses 
the Canal du Midi and the Garonne, pass- 
ing on the left the Braqueville asylum for 
idiots of both sexes, four hundred of whom 
may be admitted here by the payment of 
from 90 c. to 3 fr. a day. 


Portet Saint-Simon, the firat station, is a 
small village of 1006 inhabitants, situated 
at the confluence of the Ariége and Ga- 
ronne, but is a place which in the Middle 
Ages was a sort of small republic, possess- 
ing rights of administration which were 
preserved to a very late period. 

Muret, situated at the junction of the 
Louge and Garonne, with a population of 
4143, dates back to the end of the 11th cen- 
tury. The plains extending to the north 
of the town were the site of the terrible 
battle which took place in 1213 between 
the Albigenses, headed by the Count of 
Toulouse, aided by a Spanish army under 
the orders of Pedro, king of Aragon, and 
the forces of the Pope under Simon de 
Montfort. The papal army, besieged with- 
in the walls of Muret, made a sortie 14,000 
strong, and, although opposed by 40,000 
men, were completely victorious, killing or 
taking prisoners over 20,000 of that num- 
ber. <A tomb is to be seen in the garden 
of a country-house about half a mile from 
Muret said to be that of King Pedro, slain 
in the battle. Marshal Niel and the com- 
poser Dalayrac were natives of Muret. 

Maritres is probably the ancient Angonia, 
which served as a citadel to Calagorris. 
Here, in the time of Charlemagne, a duke 
of Alencon becoming prisoner of the Sara- 
cens, was exchanged for his son Vidian, 
who being sold as a slave to an Anglo- 
Saxon lady, regained his liberty, and com- 
menced immediately to wage war against 
the infidels. After innumerable successes, 
he was finally defeated and killed before 
Angonia: the town was taken by assault, 
and the number of Christians massacred 
was so great that the place has since gone 
by the name of Martés, or Martres—‘‘town 
of martyrs.” To the south of the town is 
a small watercourse, bordered by poplars, 
where Vidian is said to have washed his 
wounds before dying, and which is conse- 
quently held in superstitious reverence. 
Here a féte was held yearly by the peas- 
ants, ending in a simulated combat between 
Moors and Christians. 

In the village church is a small chapel, 
also dedicated to St. Vidian, and dating 
from the 13th century. 

Several remains of Roman statues and 
other antiquities were found in 1826 by a 
peasant in a small cave not far from the 
town. These have been removed to the 
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museum at Toulouse; they dated mostly 
from the epoch of the Antonines: and in 
addition to statues of Augustus, Trajan, 
Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, etc., there was 
a fine Venus, known as that of Martres, a 
large medallion ef Serapis, and many other 
rare and interesting objects. Near 

St. Martory (1030 inhabitants) stand 
the ruins of the Abbaye de Bonnefont, found- 
ed in 1136 by Flandurie de Montpazat for 
monks of the Cistercian order. These 
monks were at first so poor that they were 
obliged to remove to Bigorre; but being re- 
called by the Bishop of Comminges, they 
received considerable gifts and donations, 
by which they were enabled to erect most 
magnificent edifices. The cloisters alone 
were adorned by four hundred columns of 
white marble. In the time of the Revolu- 
tion the convent was depeopled, but not 
destroyed; and it was not until the pres- 
ent century that the buildings were sold, 
and their materials used in other construc- 
tions, 

St. Gaudens, a town of 5689 inhabitants, 
also owes its origin to a monastic establish- 
ment now in ruins. The church, dating 
from the 11th and 12th centuries, consists 
of three naves, whose curiously sculptured 
columns represent scenes in Biblical his- 
tory. The former bathing establishment 
of the town, now abandoned, possessed 
a gallery, built not more than 50 years 
ago, with many of the columns from the 
cloisters of Bonnefont, while the bath-tubs 
themselves were many of them construct- 
ed from the marble tombs of the Counts of 
Comminges. At 

Montrejeau, a town of 3726 inhabitants, 
situated at the opening of the valley of the 
Garonne, a branch line runs off to Luchon. 
From Loures, the first station on this line, 

St. Bertrand de Comminges may be 
reached. This town, situated upon and 
around a solitary rock overlooking the plain 
in which the Ourse makes its junction with 
the Garonne, boasted in the time of the 
first Roman emperors a population of 
50,000, now reduced to 711. From here 
three routes then existed, leading to Dax, 
Agenand, and Toulouse. After the inva- 
sion of the Roman Empire by the barbarian 
hordes, this town rapidly diminished in 
size and population, and had almost ceased 
to cxist when, at the end of the 11th cen- 
tury, St. Bertrand was named its bishop. 
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He constructed a cathedral and cloister, 
and drew here, by his reputation for holi- 
ness, not only large numbers of pilgrims, 
but many who became inhabitants. The 
present church dates mostly from the 14th 
century, and contains some very good 
wood-engravings in the choir; the walls 
are hung with indifferent paintings, repre- 
senting the miracles of the patron, St. Ber- 
trand. 

The grotto of Gargas, 4 miles distant, 
is one of the finest in the Pyrenees, and is 
celebrated for the beauty and extent of its 
stalactites. : 

From Loures the town of Barbézam is 
also reached, where there are three iron 
springs and a small bathing establishment. 

Salichan is the point from which the 
springs of Sainte Marte and Siradan are 
visited, resembling in their effect the wa- 
ters of Bagneres-de-Bigorre. 

Passing Esténos, the train stops again at 
Marignac, whence a road leads to St. Béat 
through the Vallée d’Aran. This town is 
situated in a narrow gorge between high 
mountains, not more than five miles from 
the Spanish frontier. 

Luchon stands on the edge of a fertile 
plain in the very heart of the Pyrenees, 
and is now a very fashionable place of re- 
sort, being almost unequaled in beauty of 
situation or in the interest and great varie- 
ty of its excursions. Population, 3921. 

Hotels, Richelieu, Bonnes Maisons et de 
Londres, and du Parc. The Riche/iex is one 
of the largest in the Pyrenees, having a 
table d’héte of 150 covers, and stands in 
front of the bathing establishment. The 
Hétel Bonnes Maisons et de Londres occv- 
pies the finest situation in Luchon, near the 
baths and music, and is reputed to be one 
of the best in the Pyrenees. The Hotel de 
Parc, on the principal promenade, is well 
managed ; attached to it is a pavilion where 
coffee and ices are served. 

The railway leaves travelers at Barcvg- 
nas, whence they are transported with 
their luggage for 60 c. a person, and 40 c. 
for every trunk. 

Luchon is built in the midst of a triangle 
formed by the Allée d’Etigny, which leads 
to the baths, the Allée des Soupirs, and 
that of Barcugnas. In the Allée de la 
Pique and the Cours d’Etigny, a triple ave- 
nue of limes 80 feet in width, are situated 

| the best hotels, buildings, and shops. In 
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the months of July and August Luchon is |! Lixon, Flavia, daughter of Rufus and Pau- 
the most frequented. The direction of the line: she has accomplished her vow.’’) 


valley enables the northern winds to sweep 
through it, and to modify somewhat the 
sammer heat, which is certainly more bear- 
able here in June or September. The time 
of year at which the waters seem to prove 
most beneficial is, however, in the first- 
named months, 

The Etablissement de Bains is situated at 

the southern end of the Allée d’Etigny. 
It stands at the foot of a precipitous hill of 
slate, well wooded, in the midst of a pretty 
garden; the building, which is very hand- 
some, has in front a colonnade of 28 mar- 
ble pillars leading into the Salle des Pas 
Perdus, also a hall of marble. Within, ev- 
ery species of bath ever invented is to be 
found, varying in price from 60 c. to 2 fr. 
The springs of Luchon are 54 in number, 
varying in temperature from 77° to 152° 
Fabr.; of these, 29 have been discovered 
since 1848. They are sulphureous, saline, 
and ferruginoas, and are principally bene- 
ficial to persons afflicted with rheumatic 
complaints, cutaneous diseases, or paraly- 
sis; but they are injurious to persons of san- 
guine temperament, or those afflicted with 
nervous disorders. Three of these springs 
ate situated within the establishment, fif- 
teen are jast outside, and others may be 
reached farther up the valley. The num- 
ber of persons drinking is so great that to- 
ward evening the water sometimes fails; 
bat works are to be undertaken to correct 
this defect, and to allow the waters to flow 
more quickly. In one of the upper rooms 
of the establishment is a beautiful plan in 
relief of the Central Pyrenees, which may 
te visited for 1 fr. This was constructed 
by an engineer named M. Lézat, who de- 
voted to it eight years, and ended by pro- 
ducing a marvel of exactitude and execu- 
tion. 

These baths were well known in the 
tine of the Romans, when they were 
reached by a road from Toulouse through 
St. Martory, Valentine, Barcugnas, etc., 
of which traces are still to be seen. Many 
altars and inscriptions have been found 
here, most of which have been transported 
to the museum of Toulouse ; but over the 
entrance to the bathing establishment an 
ancient votive altar has been placed, bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘‘Deo Lizons Flavia 
Rafi F. Pavliaae v. s. 1. m.’’ (“To the god 

Vou. I.—T 


From this god Luchon evidently derived 


its name. 

Back of the establishment zigzag paths 
run up the hill called Superbagnéres to 
the Jardin Anglais. 

A casino is to be constructed at Luchon, 
as hitherto there has been no place for 
evening reunion or entertainment; the 
new building is to stand in the centre of 
the quadrilateral formed by the Allée de la 
Pique, the Allée des Quinconces, the new 
boulevards, and the Allée de Pique; it is 
to contain concert-rooms, theatre, ball and 
reading rooms, billiard-room, and buffet; 
the whole to be on a very grand scale. 

The excursions in the neighborhood of 
Luchon are both numerous and delightful ; 
over 200 horses are kept for hire to those 
who are fond of ascents, as in many of the 
most interesting excursions carriages are 
completely impracticable. 

For making a tour of the valley by St. 
Mamet, Montauban, Juzet, and Salles, one 
hour and a half is required; the price for a 
carriage being 6 fr. Starting from Luchon 
by a road which runs from the bathing es- 
tablishment near the spring du Pré, we 
reach the village of St. Mamet, containing 
500 inhabitants, with a church dating from 
the 16th century. A little more than half 
a mile from St. Mamet is the cascade de 
Sidonte, formerly called Pich des Vergés, on 
the route to Bosost. Continuing from 
here to Montauban, the carriage stops be- 
fore the garden of the curé of this village, 
who charges 50 c. for the entrance of each 
visitor. After mounting some little dis- 
tance a plateau is reached, where a fine fall 
of water may be seen, and in front of which 
a table and chairs are placed, intimating 
that those desirous of breakfasting in the 
open air may here obtain a very good col- 
lation. A still higher climb will lead the 
visitor to a cavern in which is another 
beautiful cascade of waters falling from the 
heights of Poujastou. 

Juzet is about half an hour's walk from 
Montauban. Here is another beautiful 
cascade, falling from a height of 130 feet. 
The return to Luchon is made by the fau- 
bourg of Barcugnas. 

Castelrieil, about four miles from Lu- 
chon, is an ancient signal-tower or castle 
of the 14th century, which formerly com- 
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manded the pass of Venasque and the en- 
trance to the valley of Burbe. It is now 
in ruins, but from it a fine view of the val- 
ley and its surrounding mountains may be 
obtained. About 350 yards from the cas- 
tle are the ferruginous springs, the waters 
of which may be obtained fresh in Luchon 
every morning (50 c. a bottle) by those 
unwilling to walk the distance. 

Vallée du Lys.—The time required for 
this excursion is 7 hours; price of carriage, 
with four horses, 25 fr.; with two horses, 
20 fr.; guides and horses to the cascade, 5 
fr. each; and to the lac Vert, 8 fr. 

This valley, situated at a greater eleva- 
tion than that of Luchon, derives its name 
from the anthérteum liliastrum, or St. Bru- 
no lily, which abounds here; by some, 
however, the name is believed to have been 
changed from Litz, which in the Celtic lan- 
guage means avalanche. The road to this 
valley is the same taken to reach Castel- 
vieil; but crossing the Pique by the Pont 
Ravi, it enters a fine wooded gorge, which 
after a mile and a half expands into a 
beautiful valley, surrounded by lofty 
mountains with snowy peaks, but girt at 
the base with fir wood. The dark-green 
foliage is diversified here and there by sil- 

ver lines, marking the sites of numerous 
- and beautiful cascades. At the end of the 
valley are three small inns, where visitors 
put up their horses, and where they may 
obtain refreshments. About 200 yards 
back of these houses is the cascade d’En- 
fer, a most magnificent fall. Above it are 
two bridges, reached by a narrow path in 
about forty-five minutes, which command 
a most glorious view into the raging gulf 
below. From them a path lately con- 
structed ascends still higher tothe glaciers ; 
half way between the Pont Nadre and the 
glaciers a narrow path, impracticable for 
horses, leads to the Rue d’Enfer. This is a 
narrow fissure or groove cut in the mount- 
ain, through which the waters take their 
course, after falling from a perpendicular 
rock of greatheight. Returning tothe inns 
at the foot of the mountains, and continu- 
ing the route on horseback, we reach in thir- 
ty minutes the Cascade du Ceur, formed by 
two mountain falls, which unite after flow- 
ing round an immense moss-grown rock, 
oblong in shape, and somewhat resembling 
aheart. The fall to the left, which is the 
finest, descends from the glaciers of Pique- 
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pere, Port-Vieux, and Mal Pintrat, and is 
one of the most beautiful sights of the Pyr- 
enees, 

The Vallée de T Hospice.—Time required 
for the excursion, 6 hours; carriages, four 
horses, 30 fr.; two horses, 25 fr. ;. a horse 
and guide, 5 fr. each. Omnibuses run 
twice a day; price to go and return, 4 fr. 

Taking again the route to Castelvieil, 
the road crosses the Pique at the Pont La- 
padé, and continues through the valley in 
a southeasterly direction, passing on the 
right a bridge leading to the Cascade des 
Demotselles. Before arriving there, a large 
mass of stones indicates the sight of a hos- 
pice founded by the Templars, when the 
Port de la Glere was much frequented. 
The cascade is formed by a mountain tor- 
rent descending from the summit of the 
Glére. Returning to the route d’Espagne 
and continuing along the right bank of the 
Pique, we reach a plateau on which is situ- 
ated the Hospice de France, at the junction 
of the three roads from the Glere on the 
right, the Port de Venasque in the centre, 
and from the Ports de Monjoys and de la 
Picade on the left. This is a large stone 
house belonging to the commune of Lu- 
chon, and farmed out to an inn-keeper, who 
is obliged always to keep provisions both 
in summer and winter; these, however, 
are none of the best. A ten minutes’ walk 
from this house through the forest of S~ 
just brings you to the Cascade du Parisien, 
a fall almost artificial-looking from its reg- 
ularity. 

Port de Venasque.—This excursion, re- 
turning by the Port de la Picade, requires 
11 hours; horse and guide, 8 fr. each. 

From Luchon the road to the Hospice is 
taken, from which point the Port is reached 
in three hours walking, or two hours and 
a half on horseback. Crossing a small 
mountain torrent called the Pesson, you 
may take any ofthe paths which cross the 
grass-grown elevation in front of you, as 
they all reunite in one which leads direct- 
ly to the Port. Two waterfalls are pass- 
ed, and about two thirds of the way is a 
stone cross, constructed of rough blocks 
placed one above the other; this is called 
. Homme, and commemorates the death of 
a French custom-house officer assassinated 
here. Further on is a recess called the 
Trou des Chaudronniers, where nine un- 
fortunate traveling tinkers perished in tbe 


Lac p'Oo. 


snow. About a mile and a half higher the 
road overlooks five small lakes or tarns, 
of which the largest, the Lac Bleu, is situ- 
ated just under the Port. They are sur- 
rounded by snow, and are frozen over the 
greater part of the year. The path in- 
creases in steepness, and turns abruptly at 
every six or eight feet, just before reaching 
the Port. This is a mere wedge-shaped 
fissure cut into the mountain, partly by nat- 
ure and partly by man, and which forms 
3 gateway between France and Spain, the 
exact boundary being marked by an iron 
cross. The Port is about 14 feet wide, the 
rocky wall on the right being formed by 
the Pic de la Mine, and that on the left by 
the Pic de Sanvegarde. The latter is easy 
of ascent, and from its summit a most 
beatiful view opens out over the neigh- 
boring peaks and the Jfaladetta, the 
highest mountain of the Pyrenees, deriv- 
ing its name of accursed from its bleak and 
dreary aspect. The Port de Venasque is 
situated 7930 feet above the level of the 
sea; the town of that name is as distant 
on the Spanish side as Luchon is on the 
French; the Spanish hospice is situated 
on the right bank of the Essera, about 1} 
hours’ walk from the Port, and is occupied 
by a body of carabineers, Here passports 
and permits for the entrance of horses into 
Spain are required, and any luggage is ex- 
amined. The return to Luchon may be 
made by the Port de la Picade, another 
pass or gateway cut in the Pefia Blanca, 
or Poamero, the same ridge through which 
the Port de Venasque opens. This gate- 
way, which separates Catalonia and Ara- 
gon, is reached by turning to the left, pass- 
ing the fountain of Petia Blanca and that 
of Coustéres ; it is 7878 feet above the lev- 
elofthe sea. From it a path descends to 
the Goueil de Jouéou (Eye of Jupiter), 
Where the waters descending from the 
tta come to light, forming one of 
the sources of the Garonne, and to Artignes- 
Delin, while another descends on the left to 
the Hospice, from which point it is easy to 
regain Luchon. 
Lae f 00 or de Séculejo.—Time required, 
8 hours; carriage, four horses, 30 fr. ; two 
horses, 25 fr., as far as the Granges Ul’ Astos; 
horses and guides, 6 fr. each. 
_Leaving Luchon by the Allée des Sou- 
pits, the road crosses the One, and contin- 
ues along the side of the mountain, which 
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overshadows the valley of Luchon on the 
north, past the village of Trébons. The 
One is crossed twice again, as well as the 
Neste, which takes its rise in the Vallée 
d’Oueil, before reaching the chapel of St. 
Aventin. According to legend, this saint, 
having been imprisoned by the Moors in 
the ruined Castel-Blancat, threw himself 
from the walls; and being upheld by an- 
gels, fell gently on the rock where the 
chapel now stands. The print made by 
his feet in the granite, which softened like 
wax to receive him, is still shown. Being 
followed by the Moors, his head was cut 
off, and his body thrown into a hole, where 
it was discovered three hundred years later, 
owing to the strange conduct of a bull, who 
pawed up the earth here daily until atten- 
tion was called to the spot. The body of 
the saint was placed in a rude shrine be- 
hind the altar of the village church. Be- 
yond St. Aventin, on the road to Cazeaux, 
stands a column erected in honor of Napo- 
leon ITI. 

Cazeaux-de-l Arboust contains a Roman- 
esque church of the 12th century, with in- 
teresting mural paintings (15th), of which 
the most remarkable represents the Last 
Judgment. From here the path to the 
Lac d’Qo runs along the slopes of a hill 
overlooking the valley d’Oo, with the lake 
at its extremity, until reaching the village, 
where it crosses the Oo, and continues 
along the right bank through pastures and 
open meadows until it reaches the Granges 
d’Astos. Here the route ceases to be prac- 
ticable for carriages, and horses may be 
obtained for reaching the lake. Refresh- 
ments are also served here to any who may 
require them. The road from here to the 
lake is a gradual ascent, passing, soon after 
leaving the Granges, the torrent of Esquier- 
ry, with a charming cascade called the Che- 
wclure de Bfadeleine. <A bridge across the 
stream leads into the valley of the Esquier- 
ry, called the garden of the Pyrenees from 
its innumerable flowers. From here the 
road mounts, by a long series of zigzags, a 
high, rocky promontory, which stretches 
across the valley, and from which glimpses 
are obtained, from time to time, of the rap- 
ids and cascades of Badech, formed by the 
torrent in issuing from the lake. The lat- 
ter part of the route is through fir woods, 
which extend to the borders of the stream ; 
on the left bank, reached by means of a 
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bridge, is a small house where the horses 
are put up, and whence the tour of the lake 
may be made in a boat (1 fr.50.c.). From 
here a fine view of the lake may be ob- 
tained, with a fine cascade opposite falling 
from a height of 800 feet. The Lac d’Oo 
or de Séculejo, is half a mile in diameter, 
and is shut in all around, except on the 
side of the dam, by steep and lofty preci- 
pices, which are slightly tinged with green ; 
it abounds in trout. The depth of the wa- 
ter, taken in 183], was 245 feet, which in 
1855 had decreased to 225, making a dimi- 
nution of 20 feet in sixteen years, and ren- 
dering it probable that in 180 years the lake 
will have entirely ceased to exist. A toll 
of 25 c. for every person and horse is paid 
to the innkeeper for keeping the path to 
the lake in good order. 

From the Lac d’Oo the excursion may 
be continued by way of the frozen lakes to 
the Port d’Oo, and Venasque, in Spain, 
through scenery increasing in wildness 
and grandeur, but by a route extending 
for some distance over beds of snow, and 
only to be explored with the assistance of 
a guide. 

In addition to the excursions already 
described, the ascent of the Pic de Afonneé 
—requiring five hours for mounting and 
four for descending—is frequently made, 
as well as of the Pic de Bacanere (Black 
Cow) and the Superbagneres. The prin- 
cipal resorts of the Pyrenees may all be 
reached by carriage from Luchon ; but, al- 
though the détour is greater, it is both 
easier and shorter to return by rail to 
Montrejeau, and thence to continue to 
Tarbes and Lourdes, whence Bagnéres- 
de - Bigorre, Cauterets, Baréges, etc., are 
easily reached. The Eaux-Bonnes and 
Eaux-Chaudes are best visited from Pau. 
By carriage from Luchon to Bagnéres-de- 
Bigorre 12 hours are required ; price from 
60 to 80 francs. 

Four trains run daily from Montrejeau 
to Tarbes; distance 34 miles. Twelve 
miles from Montrejeau we pass 

Lannemezan, a village of some 1172 inhab- 
itants. It contains a Romanesque church, 
with a special opening like that of Cieutat 
for the Cagots, who were not allowed to pen- 
etrate into the church until the middle of 
the 17th century, but heard mass standing 
outside, A large military camp has lately 
been established on the surrounding pla- 
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teau, and lies just southwest of the rail- 
way, from which its tents are visible. 
From here to 

Capvern the view of the Pyrenees is 
very fine. This village of 1679 inhabit- 
ants is rapidly increasing in importance, 
owing to the sulphureous springs existing 
in the neighborhood, which draw to it 
yearly a large number of visitors. There 
is a good bathing establishment, and two 
hotels—de France and des Pyrénées. 

On the road from here to Tournay the 
railway passes the ruins of the castle 
Mauvezin, which crown the summit of a 
neighboring hill. Its name is a corrup- 
tion of Mauvais Voisin, and was given by 
the inhabitants of the neighboring towns, 
who suffered continually from the depreda- 
tions of marauders sheltered here. These 
were besieged and scattered by the Duke 
of Anjou (1374), who arrived before the 
castle with 8000 men, and forced it to vield 
by cutting off the supply of water. The 
garrison were allowed to depart in safety, 
taking with them as much of their booty as 
could be conveyed in trunks on sumpter 
horses. 

At Tournay are the remains of an an- 
cient abbey, situated on the borders of the 
Arros ; it is now the property of a private 
individual, and part of it has been fitted 
up as a residence. 

Tarbes, the chief town in the Départe- 
ment des Hautes Pyrénées, is situated in 
full view of the Pyrenees, in the midst of 
a fertile plain watered by the Adour, and 
on the banks of which the city stands. 
Population, 16,565. Hdtel de la Paiz and 
Hotel du Commerce. This town, which 
spreads over a large space, considering the 
number of its inhabitants, is composed of 
two distinct parts, which meet at the Place 
Maubourguet; the streets are irregular 
and the houses low, with large courts and 
gardens. The waters of the Adour are 
distributed in all parts of the town by 
means of two large canals. 
ed in the time of Cesar under the name 


of Bigorra or de Baigorry; \ater it was 


known as Tarvia, Tarva, and Tarba. In 
the middle of the 10th century, the town, 
which had suffered greatly from the inva- 
sions of the Goths and Vandals, was rebuilt 
by Raymond I., and became the capital of 
the county of Bigorre. Later it formed 
part of the dowry of Eleanor de Guienne, 
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through whom it became a possession of 
the English, who retained it down to the 
reign of Charles VII. The Black Prince 
here held his court. The cathedral, a 
modern edifice, with little of interest, oc- 
cupies the site of the castle of the counts 
of Bigorre. Adjoining this is the Prefect- 
ure, formerly the bishop’s palace, in the 
gardens of which stand the ruins of a 
chapel, and cloisters containing some Ro- 
man inscriptions and statues. The A/fu- 
seum, situated in the midst of the public 
garden (Jordin Mussey), contains some 
good pictures. There are some few manu- 
factures, but little to detain the traveler, 
if we except the races, which take place 
yearly in the month of August, and which 
are the finest in the southern part of 
France. The government possesses a stud 
here for improving the breed of horses; 
they form one of the principal sources of 
revenue in this department, the markets 
and fairs of Tarbes being particularly cele- 
brated. 


From Jurbes to Paris, via Agen, Peri- 
gueux, and Limoges. Time, 21 hours; 
fare, 98 fr. 35. 

From T7arbesto Agen. Time, 5 h. 37 m. ; 
fare, 18 fr. 25c. 

From Tarbes to Luchon, via Montrejeau. 
Time, 3h. 12 m.; fare, 11 fr. 

From Tarbes to Bordeaux. Time, 8 h. 
17m. ; fare, 35 fr. 

From Tarbrs to Pau. Time, 1h. 47 m.; 
fare, 7 fr. 25c. 

From Tarbes to Lourdes. Time, 45 min- 
utes; fare, 2 fr. 40c. 

From Turbes to Bayonne. 
45 m.; fare, 20 fr. 33 c. 

From Jarbes to Toulouse. 
30 m.; fare, 19 fr. 85 c. 

From TJurbes to Bagnéres-de- Bigorre. 
Time, 55 minutes; fare, 2 fr. 70 c. 

Bagaeres-de- Bigorre, the most city-like 
of all the Pyrenean watering-places, is 
situated on the left bank of the Adour, 
which is here greatly reduced in size, 
owing to a network of canals into which 
its waters have been turned for purposes 
of irrigation, and also for working numer- 
ous marble and paper mills. Population, 
9464. 

Hotels de Paris and de France, both 
finely situated and well managed. 

This town is situated at one end of the 
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rich plain of Tarbes, at the entrance to the 
Campan valley ; the streets are lined with 
long avenues of trees and cheerful-looking 
whitewashed houses, giving to the whole 
a most inviting aspect. 

Bigorre has chiefly become celebrated 
through the possession of warm saline 
springs, of which there are about fifty, di- 
vided between different bathing establish- 
ments. ‘The waters vary in temperature 
from 87° to 123° Fahrenheit, and are 
chiefly efficacious in affections of the di- 
gestive organs. 

The Thermes de Marie Thérese, or public 
bathing establishment, contains ten of 
these springs, viz., La Reine (so called 
from Jeanne de Navarre, mother of Henri 
IV., who drank of the waters in 1567), 
Le Dauphin, Roc de Lannes, Foulon, Saint- 
Roch, Salies, Romaine, des Yeux, du Pla- 
tane, and La Rampe. The building is 
large, and contains 34 bathing cabinets 
and 10 douches; but the bathing facilities 
have been still more increased by the pur- 
chase of the villa Borden, and its annexa- 
tion to the establishment. 

The Casino, a large building, stands be- 
side the Thermes, in the midst of a large 
garden, and has reading, concert, ball, and 
play rooms, as well as a good restaurant 
and café. 

In addition to the Thermes, there are 
numerous other bathing establishments in 
and around the town, of which one of the 
most frequented, owing to the efficacy of 
its waters, is that of the Salut, situated on 
the side of the Monné hil], and approached 
through a long avenue of poplars. This 
establishment contains but 10 baths. 

Bagneres-de-Bigorre was well known 
in the time of the Romans, who gave to 
the baths the names of Aqua Bigerronum, 
Balnearie, and Vicus Aguensis. Numerous 
monuments and votive stones have been 
discovered here, and have been placed in 
the museum ; but one of the most import- 
ant, which adorned the front of a temple 
consecrated to Diana, may be seen to-day 
in mounting the staircase of the Thermes, 
In digging the foundations of this build- 
ing in 1828, numerous medals, columns, 
and marble baths were discovered buried 
far down in the earth. 

The church of St. Vincent possesses a fine 
porch and doorway in the style of the Re- 
naissance, attributed to Jeanne d’Albret, 
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who was residing at Bigorre for the use of 
the waters in 1557, the time of its erection. 

Of the church of the Jacovins, situated 
in the centre of the town, little now re- 
mains but a graceful octagonal tower dating 
from the 15th century. The former church 
of the Templars, called the chapel of Sé. 
John, now used as a play-house, possesses a 
fine pointed doorway with rich mouldings. 

One of the most interesting buildings to 
be visited at Bigorre is the Marbrerte of 
M. Geruzet, which is on a very extensive 
scale, and where the beautiful and far- 
famed Pyrenean marbles which abound in 
the vale of Campan above Bigorre are cut 
and polished; there are no less than twenty 
varieties of marble employed, of which the 
most beautiful are the Griotte, or blood-red, 
filled with fossilized shells, and the green 
and flesh-colored marbles of Campan. Pil- 
Jars, vases, tables, slabs, chimney-pieces, 
and other articles are made here, all at 
most reasonable prices. 

The greater part of the female popula- 
tion, young and old, are occupied in knit- 
ting the fine wool of the Pyrenees brought 
from Spain, which is made up into shawls 
and scarfs, rivaling lace in their thinness 
of texture, and into counterpanes, work- 
bags, mittens, etc. The well-known crépe 
de Raregces is made here and at Luz. 

There are several pleasant promenades 
in and near Bigorre, among which we may 
mention the Avenue du Salut, leading to 
the spring of that name; the Coustous, in 
the midst of the town, which is always 
thronged in the evening, and under the 
shade of whose trees a species of fair is 
kept up during the season ; the walk along 
the side of a wooded hill rising back of the 
Thermes called Mount Olivet, from which 
a fine view of the vale of the Adour may 
be obtained; and the Al/ées de Maintenon, 
an avenue of trees just above the road to 
Campana, so called because it was the 
favored walk of Madame de Maintenon, 
when in 1675, 1677, and 1681 she accom- 
panied the Duke of Maine to Bagnéres. 
Le Rédat is the name given to the hill 
overlooking Bigorre to the south of Mount 
Olivet; half way up the side is a large 
cavern, divided into four rooms, and gal- 
leries communicating one with the other 
by very small openings. Its total length 
is 2492 yards, of which 1615 yards are 
easily explored. 
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The Palomizres de Gerde et d’ Aste are the 
hills which rise to the east of Bagneéres, 
above the villages of Gerde and d’Asté, 
which are reached in two hours on horse- 
back and three hours on foot, by means of 
a road which opens out of the route to 
Capvern, just beyond the Pont-de-Pierre. 
On the summits of these hills are rows 
of trees, between which the bird-catchers 
stretch their nets, to catch the flocks of 
wild pigeons which pass here in their mi- 
grations during the months of September 
and October. 

Diligences run daily from Bagnéres-de- 
Bigorre to Luchon, St. Sauveur, Luz, and 
Baréges. 

Railways to Paris by Tarbes, Auch, and 
Agen; to Luchon and Toulouse by Mon- 
trejeau, and to Bordeaux by Tarbes; for 
time and fare, see Tarbes. 

Guides and ponies for excursions in the 
neighborhood are easily obtained ; also se- 
dan-chairs for invalids desiring to be carried 
to the baths. 

Among the numerous excursions in the 
neighborhood of Bigorre, perhaps the most 
interesting are those to the Vallée de Le- 
sponne and to the Pic du Midi. 

To the Valleé de Lesponne and Lac Bleu 
9 hours will be required, 5 for mounting 
and 4 for returning. An excellent car- 
riage route extends to the end of the val- 
ley, but to reach the lake a horse is requi- 
site (price 6 francs). The valley of Le- 
sponne is profoundly cut between the Pic 
du Mont Aigu on the north and the Pic 
du Midi on the south, and opens out from 
the vale of Campan, between the village 
of Bandéan and the chateau of St. Paul. 
After crossing the Lardezen, in whose val- 
ley a fine species of marble is obtained, 
and the Claire, the village of Lesponne is 
reached, from which place the valley con- 
tinually decreases inwidth. Just opposite 
the village the charming valley of Enta- 
yenté de Binaros opens out, through which 
the ascension of the Pic du Midi may be 
made. Two hours from here we pass 
another gorge, traversed by a brook, which 
forms a pretty fall not far from onr route, 
called the Cascade d Aspi or de la Trutte. 
Through this gorge a fine view of Mont 
Aigu is obtained, which may be reached 
by a road from here practicable for 
horses. Farther on to the left is the gorge 
Ardalos, through which is seen the entire 
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mass of the Pic du Midi, apparently very 
near, but only to be reached by a three 
hours’ walk over the steepest of mountain- 
paths. In this gorge isthe lake Peyralade, 
or Lae Vert, situated 3255 feet above the 
valley of Lesponne. At the Cabanes de 
; the carriage route ceases; here 
wine and food may be obtained, but as the 
fare is poor and dear, it would be as well to 
take provisions with you. At half an 
hour’s distance from here the valley di- 
vides, abranch on the right leading through 
the pass of Hourquette de Baran in three 
hours to Pierrefitte, whence Cauterets may 
be gained ; and that on the left crossing 
the Adour by the Pont d'Enfer, and con- 
tinuing along the banks of the torrent, 
which here forms innumerable cascades, 
and seems but aribbon of foam, to the Lac 
Bleu. This lake, one mile in length, is 
situated on the summit of a lofty rock, 
6124 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
surrounded by craggy peaks with snowy 
declivities, and but for the rich blue of the 
water, from which it takes its name, would 
be a dreary place indeed. In 1859 a canal 
was pierced through the rock, costing 
400,000 francs, by means of which the 
waters of the lake were made available in 
times of drought. Near the lake is a 
smal} inn, with poor accommodations. 

The ascension of the Pic du Mids may be 
made either from here or from Bareges 
(for description of route, see Bareges). 
The distance by carriage-road across the 
Tourmalet to the latter place is 25 miles, 
requiring from 7 to 8 hours to accomplish, 
including a halt to rest the horses. 

Returning to Tarbes by rail (for time and 
fare, see Tarbes), we continue on our main 
route to Bayonne, tia Lourdes and Pau. 

From Tarbes to Lourdes. Time, 45 min- 
utes; fare, 2 fr. 40 c. 

Before reaching Lourdes we pass 

Ossun, a small town of 2438 inhabitants, 
which carries on a rather extensive trade 
inhams. On a height to the northeast of 
Ossun are the remains of a Roman camp, 
believed to have been fortified by Crassus, 
a lieutenant of Cesar: this camp was 
square in form, surrounded by ditches, and 
entered by four openings; it was capable 
of containing from 4009 to 5000 men. 
The railway, after passing the village of 
Adé, crosses the plain of Lanne-Monrine, 
on which the Saracen forces still remain- 
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ing after their defeat by Charles Martel, 
between Tours and Poitiers, were met and 
slaughtered by the inhabitants of Bigorre. 
The site of another Roman camp, called 
the Castra de Julos, is passed before reach- 
ing Lourdes. 

Lourdes is a town of 4714 inhabitants, 
situated on the right bank of the Gave, at 
the junction of the valleys of the Gave de 
Pau and the Geune. Hotels, de Poste, de 
Paris, de la Grotte, and des Pyrénées—all 
poor. It would be well if a good house 
were opened here, as many travelers would 
gladly spend a few days, but are deter- 
red by the miserable accommodations. 
Lourdes is a town of great antiquity, still 
retaining traces of walls built by the Ro- 
mans; in the time of Charlemagne it was 
called Mirambel, and its castle, now used 
as a barrack, sustained a long siege, during 
which it was held by Mira, a Saracen 
prince, who ended by capitulating and be- 
coming a Christian. He then took the 
name of Louis, and the town was called 
Lordes, or Lourdes. By the treaty of 
Brétigny, in 1360, Lourdes was ceded to 
the English as part ransom of the French 
King John, and was afterward visited by 
the Black Prince. Being attacked in 
1369 by the army of the Duke of Anjou, 
the town was taken in sixteen days, but 
the castle remained impregnable, and the 
French were obliged to retreat after burn- 
ing the town. The unfortunate governor 
of the castle, Pierre Arnaud de Berne, 
who had taken his oath to the Black 
Prince to guard his stronghold faithfully, 
was requested by his natural brother, the 
Count Gaston-Phebus, to meet him at 
Orthez, to confer on the political situation, 
and on his arrival was called upon to de- 
liver the castle to its natural owners. On 
his refusal to break his oath he was 
stabbed five times, and then thrown into a 
dungeon to die. His death however served 
little the cause of the French, as before his 
departure from Lourdes he had adminis- 
tered the same oath to his brother Jean, 
who guarded the castle. It was not until 
1418 that the French obtained possession 
of this citadel, after an eighteen months’ 
siege. The building is reached by flights 
of stairs, and is entered through a small 
doorway four feet hich, to reach which a 
drawbridge is crossed. Lord Elgin was 
confined here in 1804, having been seized 
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by order of Napoleon while returning 
through France from the East. 

It is not, however, owing to its historical 
associations or to the beauty of its environs 
that Lourdes has become so famous, but on 
account of the numerous apparitions of the 
Virgin in 1858 to a small peasant girl call- 
ed Bernadette Sonbirous. During the six 
months following the first of these miracu- 
lous apparitions no less than 150,000 per- 
sons visited the grotto in which the Virgin 
appeared eighteen times, visible only to 
the eyes of the child, but her presence be- 
ing made known to the thousands of spec- 
tators by the change in the face of Berna- 
dette, which at her appearance and until 
her departure seemed to be glorified by a 
holy light and beauty entirely unnoticea- 
ble at other times. ‘The source of a small 
fountain having been made known to Ber- 
nadette, and several miraculous cures hav- 
ing been effected by bathing with its wa- 
ters, the pilgrimages became so extensive 
and numerous that the authorities became 
alarmed, and ordered the grotto to be fenced 
up and the votive offerings to be removed. 
Any one who attempted to approach the 
grotto was subjected to the penalty of a 
large fine; but notwithstanding this the 
crowd still assembled, and performed their 
devotions on the opposite bank of the Gave, 
whence the grotto was visible. Later the 
Bishop of Tarbes declared the miracle to 
be authentic, and encouraged the arrival 
of pilgrims, who flock to drink the wa- 
ters and to offer up prayers or thanksgiv- 
ings at the shrine all through the summer 
months, when entire trains are devoted to 
the pilgrims arriving from all parts of 
France as well as from foreign lands. 

The road to the grotto is bordered by 
small wooden huts, where chaplets, cruci- 
fixes, medals, and other objects of piety are 
exposed for sale; and after crossing the 
Gave by the Pont Vieux, reaches the 
Grotte dz la Vierge, formerly called the 
Grotte de Massavielle. It is now closed 
by an iron railing, behind the bars of which 
a statue of the Virgin, by Fabisch, is visi- 
ble, while from the roof are suspended in- 
numerable crutches and sticks, rendered 
useless by miraculous cures, and left here 
by the infirm as votive offerings. In front 
several rows of benches have been placed 
for the faithful, while to the left is the 
fountain, with the following inscription: 
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** Allez boire a la fontaine et vous y laver”’ 
(the words used by the Virgin to Bernadette 
in one of her apparitions), ‘‘ Février, 1858.” 
Above the grotto a church has been con- 
structed in the style of the 13th century 
(1867), the walls of which are decorated 
with numerous banners. The little Ber- 
nadette, after the cessation of the appari- 
tions, returned to her former simple mode 
of life, never speaking of what she had 
seen and heard except in answer to direct 
questions, and always refusing so energet- 
ically any offers of money made to her, 
even the smallest amounts, that many be- 
lieve it to be one of the three secret rec- 
ommendations made to her at different 
times by the Virgin. In October, 1867, 
she took the vows at the convent of the 
Sceurs de la Charité de Nevers, in the 23d 
year of her age. An omnibus runs from 
the railway station to the grotto, convey- 
ing passengers for 75 centimes. 

There are large marble and slate quar- 
ries in the neighborhood of Lourdes, the 
former employing about 600 workmen, and 
bringing in about $80,000 annually, and 
the latter employing about 260 men, and 
producing #49,000. 

The traveler may proceed from Lourdes 
to Cauterets by rail as far as Pierrefitte, 
time, 45 minutes; fare, 2 fr. 55 c., and 
thence by omnibus in two hours to Cau- 
terets; fare,2fr.50c. Private carriages, 
15 to 20 francs. 

The railway to Pierreville makes a large 
curve around the town of Lourdes, crosses 
the Geune, and continues along the base 
of the Pic de Jer until it approaches the 
Gave, along the right bank of which it 
runs. The view now extends over the 
celebrated valley of Lavedan, renowned for 
its picturesque beauty, from which seven 
other valleys open out, bearing the names 
of Surguére, Castelloubon, Estrem de Salles, 
Azun, Davantaigue, Saint Savin, and Ba- 
réges. 

After passing the village of Ger and the 
ruined chateau Gélos, which seems to date 
from the beginning of the 15th century, 
and is believed to have formed part of a 
system of detached forts placed at certain 
distances across the county of Bigorre, we 
enter the valley or paradise of Arge/as, 
which ranks among the finest in the Pyr- 
enees for its beautiful scenery, its fertil- 
ity, and cultivation. In the midst of the 
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wide basin into which the valley expands 
stands the village of Argelés, of 1658 in- 
habitants, remarkable only for the beauty 
of its sitaation. To the west the Val 
d'Azan opens out, with a carriage - road 
leading to the Eaux-Bonnes. 

To the right of Argelés stands the vil- 
lage of St. Savin, which contains the re- 
mains of an ancient abbey, built on the site 
of the Palatium Zmilianum, whose ruins 
served as a retreat to the hermit St. Savin, 
son of the Count of Poitiers, and in whose 
honor a monastery was erected here by 
Charlemagne. In succeeding generations 
it increased in size and prosperity; the 
church, which dates from the end of the 
llth century, is a remarkable Romanesque 
building; it contains two large paintings 
of the 15th century, each divided into nine 
eompartmente, which represent scenes in 
the life of St. Savin. 

Farther on the railway passes on the 
right bank of the Gave the ruined Chateau 
de Beaucens, now belonging to Mr. Fould, 
but formerly the residence of the counts of 
Lavedan ; of this the most ancient portion 
is the large tower, dating from the 14th 
century. 

Pierrefitte, the last station on the line of 
railway, is a small village of 569 inhabit- 
ants, whence several roads diverge, to Cau- 
terets, St. Sauveur, Luz, and Bareges. It is 
situated at the base of a lofty mountain, 
which forms by its position two small val- 
leys, the road to Cauterets leading through 
the one on the right, and to Luz through 
that on the left. 

Omnibuses meet all the trains, reaching 
Cauterets in two hours; fare, 2 fr. 50 c. 

Casterets.—Hotels, de France, d’Angle- 
terre, des Promenades, and du Pare. 

This charming town, which consists of 
about 250 houses, with a permanent popu- 
lation of 1555, is situated in a narrow ba- 
sin surrounded by the Péguére, Peyrénére, 
Pic de Viscos, and Cabaliros mountains. 
It is one of the chief watering-places of the 
Pyrenees, and boasts no less than twenty- 
two distinct sources, varying in their 
warmth and strength, so that they resem- 
ble nearly all the sulphureous sources of 
the Pyrenees, some being stronger than 
the waters of Bartges, while others are as 
mild as those of St. Sauveur. They vary 
in temperature from 102° to 140° Fahren- 
heit. There are nine bathing establish- 
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ments in Cauterets, which form, as it were, 
two distinct groups, one being in Cauterets 
itself and the other a little to the south of 
the town, at the junction of the Gaves de 
Lutour and de Marcadau. The former of 
these groups comprises the establishments 
des CEufs, de César et des Espagnols, de 
Pause - Nouveau, de Pause - Vieux, and du 
Rocher et de Rieumiset. 

The second group, to the south of Cau- 
terets, comprises the sources de la Raillére, 
du Pré, du Petit -Saint-Sauveur, and des 
Yeux et Mahourat. 

The Etablssements des CEufs stands on 
the right bank of the Gave, at the base of 
the Péguére; it is constructed of marble, 
and contains on the ground floor, in addi- 
tion to twenty-six bathing cabinets, four- 
teen douches, etc., a large swimming-bath 
of sulphur-water, which is constantly re- 
newed, and above which are suspended va- 
rious articles for gymnastic exercises. This 
bath—twenty-five yards in length and ten 
in breadth—is completely inclosed in a 
large, well-lighted room. On the first floor 
are the salons of the casino, with ball and 
concert rooms and a theatre. The waters 
are brought to this establishment from a 
distance of about a mile and a half, the 
sources which supply it being ten in num- 
ber, all called des Cufs, either because the 
water is hot enough to cook an egg or be- 
cause of its disagreeable odor. 

The Etablissement de César et des Espt- 
gnols is built of gray Pyrenean marble at 
the foot of the Peyrante mountain; this 
establishment dates only from 1844. For- 
merly invalids were obliged to toil up the 
hill, or be carried in chaise & porteurs, for 
about two hundred yards, but the waters 
have now been brought down by means of 
a stone aqueduct, losing several degrees of 
heat in their course. The building is en- 
tered by a wide staircase, which gives ac- 
cess to a long hall bordered with bathing- 
rooms, those on the right receiving the wa- 
ters of the source de César, and those on 
the left of the Espagnols. Green-marblo 
basins supply the waters to those who come 
to drink. These waters are employed 
against diseases of the skin, or in cases of 
rheumatism. 

The Etablissemcnt du Roch: r et Rieumisct 
is situated at the entrance of the Prome- 
nade du Parc, and contains twenty-four 
bathing-rooms and two neene — source 
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du Rocher, discovered in 1858, is the most 
important. 

The Pause - Veeur and Pause - Nouveau 
contain, the former fourteen cabinets, and 
the latter twelve. For a chaise 4 porteurs 
to reach them, the price to go and return is 
3 francs; a donkey, 1 franc. 

The Véeux-César is situated a few yards 
beyond the Pause-Nouveau, on the flank 
of the Peyrante mountain. Here, accord- 
ing to tradition, Ceasar came to bathe and 
drink the waters. 

Of the southern group, the most impor- 
tant is the 

Etablissement de la Ratllere, for which om- 
nibuses, four-in-hand, leave every ten min- 
utes from the Place Saint Martin or the 
Thermes des Cufs; be careful to take a 
ticket at the bureau. Chaise & porteurs 
to goand return, 3 francs; a horse, 2 francs; 
donkey, 1 franc. This is the most fre- 
quented of all the sources at Cauterets; 
the water is very abundant, and supplies 
no less than thirty-four baths and six 
douches during fourteen hours of the day, 
in addition to all that is consumed in the 
two fountains, as well as what is used for 
gargling and for vapor-baths. This source 
was discovered in 1860, and is found to be 
most efficacious in maladies of the respi- 
ratory organs. The water of the Mahou- 
rat source is recommended as aiding diges- 
tion. 

The Source des Yeux, just back of the 
Mahourat, is used, as its name indicates, in 
diseases of the eyes. 

Pctit-Saint-Sauv-ur, efficacious in cases 
of hysteria and anemia, is so named from 
the resemblance of its waters to those of 
the valley of Luz. The establishment con- 
tains fourteen bathing cabinets anda drink- 
ing fountain. 

Le Pré is situated on the border of the 
Gave, with an establishment containing 
seventeen bathing-rooms, two douches, and 
a fountain. 

Bains du Bois, the highest in this direc- 
tion, contains four bathing cabinets, two 
piscines, or large baths, and four douches. 
Rooms are let on the first floor to invalids 
unable to support the fatigue of coming 
from Cauterets, a distance of over two 
miles. 

Cauterets is one of the dearest of the 
Pyrenean watering-places. It is most fre- 
quented in the months of July and Aa- 
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gust, and the numbers are then so great 
that visitors would do well to report them- 
selves on their arrival to the government 
medical inspector, who will inscribe their 
names in a book, and allot them an hour 
for taking the bath during the time of their 
stay. 

Cauterets was well known in ancient 
times, and if not visited, as is supposed, by 
Cesar, it was certainly a favorite resort of 
the sovereigns of Navarre. Queen Mar- 
garet, sister of Francis I., came here, at- 
tended by her court poets and musicians, 
and it was here thatthe greater part of her 
‘‘ Heptaméron ’’ was written. 

There are some very pleasant walks in and 
around Cauterets. The Promenade du Pare 
belongs to the hotel of the same name; it 
is placed at the disposition of all strangers, 
who pass many pleasant hours in its shady 
avenues. 

The Grange of the Reine Hortense is the 
name given to a small house in which Queen 
Hortense, mother of Napoleon III., once 
passed the night. The farm-house stands 
on the summit of a rock, which commands 
a view of the town and its narrow valley, 
and is reached in half an hour's walk from 
the Pause-Vieux. A chaise 4 porteurs to 
go and return, 6 francs. A horse from 11 
A.M. to 3 P.M., 5 francs; guide, 5 francs; 
donkey, 4 francs; before 11 A.M., or after 
3 P.M., guide, 3 francs; horse, 8 francs; 
donkey, 3 francs. The prices are the same 
to visit Cambasque, reached by a road along 
the side of the Péguére. 

The Promenade du Mamelon Vert is a fa- 
vorite evening walk, owing to the little 
shade it affords in the day ; it is frequented 
for its fine view of the town and gorge of 
Cauterets. 

An excursion to be recommended to all 
who visit Cauterets is that to the 

Cascade de Cértsey and Pont d’ Espagne, 
reached by a good bridle-road either on 
horseback (5 francs), or in a chaise a por- 
teurs, with two men as far as the cascade, 
6 francs, and with four to the Pont, 15 
francs. 

The road passes the southern group of 
bathing establishments, past the Cascade 
d’Escanage, and winds along the Val de 
Jerez between the Peyrénére and Peyrante 
mountains, through scenery as wild and 
grand as any of which the Pyrenees can 
boast. Fallen rocks are strewn on all 
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Loz. 
The ascent of the Vignemaie may be 


margin of the Gave, black forests of pine ' made from the lake, which is either crossed 


cover the bases of the mountains, above 
which rise thin, bare, and precipitous peaks. 


in a boat to the Gave at its extremity, or is 
skirted by a path to the left as far as the 


The Gave rushes along the valley, leaping waterfall, where the ascent begins, along 


from the upper to the lower slopes in sev- 
eral fine falls, of which the Cérisey is the 
best. It is reached in one hour from Cau- 
terets, and here travelers generally dis- 
mount, and scramble down through pines 
and rocks to obtain a fine view of the fall. 
In fifty minutes the Pont d’ Espagne is 
reached from here ; this is a simple bridge 
of pine-logs thrown across the torrent, 
which is here confined within a narrow 
chasm not more than ten yards wide, just 
above which the Gaves de Gaube and Mar- 
cadac make their junction, and form at its 
entrance several picturesque falls, but none 
ofany magnitude. Just above the bridge 
stands an inn, where refreshments (very 
dear) may be obtained. 

Lae de Gaube.—To visit this lake, turn 
to the left from the Pont d’Espagne, and 
continue along the right bank of the Gave 
de Ganbe for some distance; a path passed 
on the right leads over the Pont de Joseph 
toasmall hut, from the green knoll in front 
of which a fine view is obtained of a mag- 
hificent fall of water, all that is discharged 
from the Lac de Gaube here tumbling from 
a considerable height. 

Retarning to the main road the path 
strikes up the mountain-side, which it as- 
cends by steep zigzags through forests of 
pine until it reaches the lake. This body 
of water, surrounded on all sides by stern 
and lofty mountains, is situated 5866 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is not more 
than 2} miles in circumference, but is said 
to be from 300 to 400 feet deep. It is fed 
by the glaciers of the Vignemale, one of the 
highest mountains in France, whose peaks 
are covered with eternal snow, the waters 
of which enter the lake over a small fall: 
Trout abound here, and may be eaten at 
the restaurant built by the town of Cau- 
tereta, which is about the only habitation 
near, A small marble monument erected 
on a rock which projects into the lake at- 
tracts the attention: this commemorates 
the melancholy fate of a young English- 
man and his wife, called Pattison, who, 
hardly a month after marriage, were drown- 


ed in the lake while attempting to cross in 


8 fisherman's skiff. 


the banks of the torrent, and continues to 
follow its course up five successive stages 
or steps, from each of which the water takes 
a leap, until the glacier is reached which 
feeds the Gave. This glacier extends 
nearly to the top of the mountain, the crest 
of which is formed of three distinct peaks, 
the Pic Longue, 10,820 feet above the level 
of the sea, being the fourth highest in the 
Pyrenees. 

From Cauterets to Luz return by dili- 
gence to Pierrefitte, whence other dili- 
gences start for Luz at the arrival of the 
trains from Tarbes. Time from Pierre- 
fitte to Luz, 1 h.10 m.; fare, 8 fr. 30 c. 
Private carriages, 15 fr. 

This road leads through a defile of which 
the scenery is truly magnificent ; it is less 
gloomy than that of Cauterets, and abounds 
throughout in the richest foliage. The 
road itself is a fine specimen of modern 
engineering skill, having been cut in many 
places out of the solid rock, while in others 
it is built up with masonry over the most 
fearful abysses. The gorge finally opens 
out intoa small valley, richly carpeted with 
verdure, and studded here and there with 
little villages. This valley, triangular in 
shape, is entered by three narrow gorges 
at each of its angles: the northern defile is 
the one to Pierrefitte already traversed ; a 
second, on the southwest, is that of Gavar- 
nie, leading to St. Sauveur; while a third, 
on the southeast, is that of the Bastan, lead- 
ing to Baréges. Between the last two de- 
files, at the base of the Pic de Bergons, lies 
the village of 

Luz. — Hotels, Wétel de l’ Univers and 
Hétel des Pyrénées. Population, 1512. 
This village, situated on a rapid mountain 
Gave, contains little of interest except its 
church, which was founded in the 13th 
century by the Tempiaes, and surrounded 
by them with towers and fortifications, 
which give it a very warlike appearance ; 
notice on the southern side a small door- 
way, through which alone the Cagots, a 
proscribed race, were allowed to enter the 
church, and to hear mass in a chapel set 
upart for them. 

On the knoll just back of Luz is the 
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Chapelle Eugénte, founded by the late 
empress of the French. 

St. Sauveur is about one mile from Luz. 
This village consists of a long, narrow 
street, containing principally hotels and 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of 
strangers who come to take the baths and 
waters. Hotels, du France, des Prince, 
and de Paris. 

The mineral spring of St. Sauveur 
was first discovered by a bishop of Tarbes, 
Gentien d’Amboise, who built here a chapel, 
with the following inscription, ‘‘ Hau? tetis 
aquus de fontibus salvatoris:’’ from this the 
place derives its name. Although some- 
what frequented during the first empire, it 
was not until after the Restoration that 
St. Sauveur attained its great celebrity, 
owing to the patronage of the Duchesse de 
Berri and the Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
Two marble columns, placed at each end 
of the village, commemorate the stay of 
these two princesses. 

The finest monument of St. Sauvear, 
however, is the bridge erected by Napo- 
leon III., called the Pont Napoléon, which 
consists of a single arch thrown across the 
ravine 216 feet above the Gave, and con- 
necting the village with the route to Ga- 
varnie. The foundation stone was laid by 
the emperor, and the whole structure was 
completed in less than two years, at a cost 
of $60,000. A column surmounted by a 
colossal eagle was erected by the munici- 
pality at one end of the bridge, as a souve- 
nir of the imperial family. 

The Therm:s, or bathing establishment, 
is a fine building situated in the centre of 
the village, and containing twenty bathing 
cabinets and two douches. There is an- 
other establishment, d2 fa Hontalade, con- 
taining eight cabinets, two douches, and 
a drinking-fountain. 

The waters of St. Sauveur are chiefly 
efficacious in cases of nervous disorders 
and female complaints. 

An excursion may be made from St. 
Sauveur through the valley of the Gave 
de Gavarnie, which contains some of the 
most striking scenery in the Pyrenees. 
The road runs along the face of a rocky 
precipice 800 or 400 feet above the river, 
and passes the village of Gedre, from the 
hills near which there is a fine view of the 
Tours de Murb:-ré, with their snowy peaks, 
and of the Brécke de Roland. The latter 
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is the name given to a gap or notch in the 
crest of a mountain, cut, according to le- 
gend, by the brave Roland with his fa- 
mous blade, Durandal, to facilitate his pur- 
suit of the Moors. This gap may be 
reached with a guide from the Cirque of 
Gavarnie. 

From Gedre the road soon reaches the 
Chaos, or Peyrada, formed by the fall from 
above of masses of gneiss, and winds in 
the midst of these immense rocks, which 
lie piled about in extreme confusion, some 
being nearly as big as a house. After 
passing under the base of the Pimené, a 
mountain which rises to the left (9384 feet), 
we reach 

Gavarnie,a poor village of 309 inhab- 
itants, which owes its reputation to the 
Qule, or Cirque, of which it bears the 
name. It was in former times occupied 
by the Templars, who had here a com- 
mandery. At the time of the destruction 
of the order, thirteen of them, who had re- 
mained here, were massacred, and their 
skulls are now shown in the village 
church. A 

It requires one hour to reach the Cirque 
from Gavarnie; price of a horse, 8 fr.; a 
donkey, 2 fr. 

This Cirque is a vast circle, excavated 
in the mountain mass, surrounded on 
every side by precipices of great height, 
which leave no opening except one by 
which the waters escape. It is a config- 
uration quite peculiar to the Pyrenees, 
forming a termination to several valleys 
in that chain; that of Gavarnie is cer- 
tainly the finest; while that at the head 
of the valley of Héas, called Troumouse, is 
larger; stil] another is to be seen in the 
Val Estaubé. ‘The sides of the precipices 
vary in height from 3000 to 4000 feet, and 
are divided into three unequal stages or 
stories of perpendicular walls; each of 
these stories has steps looking as though 
cut in the rock, some of which are precixe 
and well marked, while others are almoet 
invisible below, and present rather the ap- 
pearance of a shade. The cirque is 10,900 
feet in circumference, along the sides of 
which innumerable streamlets fall, fed 
by the snow and glaciers which crown the 
summit of the precipices ; one of these, re- 
ported to be the highest cascade in En- 
rope, falls from a height of 1880 feet, onlw 
twice broken in its descent by rocky 
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ledges. It takes nearly half an hour to 
reach this fall from the entrance, as the 
floor of the cirque is strewn with immense 
masses of rock fallen from the mountains 
above, while the snow never entirely dis- 
appears, and forms bridges of ice, under 
which the waters of the cascades take 
their course. At the entrance of the 
cirque is a small inn, where the horses 
are put up, and where slight refreshments 
mav be obtained. 

The ascent of the Breche de Ruland may 
also be made from Gavarnie. A guide is 
abealately indispensable: he may be ob- 
tained for 10 francs a day, if several ox- 
cursions are to be made; but for a single 
excursion the price is augmented. To go 
and return, six hours are required. Only 
those who are very sure-footed should 
make the attempt, although the excursion 
is Jess dangerous than is sometimes sup- 


From Laz to Baréges the road is a con- 
tinual ascent through the valley of Bastan, 
pastthe villages of Esterre, Viella, and Bel- 
poney, until 

Barége: is reached. Hotels, de [ Eu- 
rope and du France. This town is situ- 
ated 4085 feet above the sea-level, and 
contains little to attract any but those in 
search of health; it consists of a Jong, nar- 
row street, situated on the left of the Gave 
de Bastan, and contains about a hundred 
houses solidly constructed, which are 
meant to remain throughout the year, and 
a large number of wooden houses and huts, 
Temoved at the approach of winter. This 
precaution was some years ago absolutely 
unecessary for all those who desired to pre- 
serve their belongings, as the avalanches 
formed during the winter months on the 
sides of the Labas-Blancs swept down 
regularly through four ravines into the 
valley of Bastan, and, crossing the torrent, 
eovered the village in their fearful course, 
and were only stopped by the mountain- 
sides of the Pic d’Ayré. The most dan- 
gerous of these four ravines was that of 
Midaou, or Capet, the avalanches descend- 
ing from a height of 3800 feet, at an angle 


of 35 degrees. 


Although these avalanches have not: 


been entirely stopped, they have been 
checked in their destructive course by 
means of platforms several yards wide 
cut in the rock, upon which immense iron 
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bars, attached by chains, have been placed. 
Since 1860, when these platforms were 
constructed, but one avalanche ‘has en- 
tered the valley, and that was a slight one, 
which went no farther than the right bank 
of the Bastan. The winters here are so 
very rigorous that the houses are mostly 
abandoned, a few peasants only remaining, 
provided with provisions, to keep guard 
over the property left behind. The pro- 
prietors return in the month of May to dig 
out their houses from the snow, sometimes 
fifteen feet deep, and to make the necessary 
repairs for the summer months, 

The mineral waters of: Baréges are very 
strong, and the cures effected by them 
have been something wonderful. They 
are efficacious in scrofulous affections, 
rheumatism, and in curing ulcers and gun- 
shot and other wounds; ill-cured or old 
wounds they cause to reopen and dis- 
charge, and then close them in a healthy 
manner. Owing to this wonderful quality, 
the French government have constructed 
a military hospital, consisting of two large 
barracks, capable of receiving 400 soldiers 
and 200 officers. 

The Bathing Establishment, lately recon- 
structed, contains 21 bathing cabinets, 4 
douches, and on the square to the west of 
the building possesses a large covered 
piscine. The waters are derived from 
seven springs, of which the most powerful 
is that of Le Tumbour ; their principal in- 
gtedients are sulphuret of sodium, carbon- 
ate, muriate, and sulphate of soda, azotic 
and sulphureted hydrogen gases, as well 
as animal matter. The demand for the 
waters is so great that they are in use day 
and night, and, as the village can not 
lodge more than 1200 strangers, many per- 
sons are obliged to wait some time at Luz 
before being able to obtain a room. 

Although the existence of these springs 
was known in the Middle Ages, as is 
proved by traces of piscines to be seen 
near the spot called Vieux Baréges, the 
waters were first brought into notice by 
Madame de Maintenon in 1676, who 
brought here, by the advice of the royal 
physician, her young pupil, the Duc de 
Maine, natural son of Louis XIV. The 
effect of the waters was so great that, 
after a protracted stay, the little crip- 
ple was enabled on his return to walk to 
meet the king. 
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The Hospice de Sainte Eugénie is a large | peaks, to the east the stern and lofty Ma- 
building in the form of a convent, situated | ladetta ; to the north the eye ranges over 
on the side of the Pic d’Ayré, which re- | the plains watered by the Adour and Ga- 


ceives from the 15th of June to the Ist of 
September nuns or priests, who pay a 
small sum for board; from the 15th of 
May to the 15th of June, and from Sep- 


tember Ist to October 15th, the poor are | 


admitted and Jodged for a small amount, 
payable by their department from sums 
set apart for that purpose. 

There is another bathing establishment 
near Baréges, that of Burzun, which con- 
tains eight bathing cabinets, two douches, 
and a drinking-fountain. 

The tariff for the waters and baths of 
Baréges is as follows : 

A single drink, 5 centimes. 

An abonnement for drinking, 5 francs. 

Baths or douches, according to the 
hours, 1 fr. 45 c. or 1 fr. 70 c. 

Piscine baths, from 5 to 8 A.M., 1 fr. 70 
c.; and during the rest of the day, 30 and 
60 c. 

The principal excursions of Baréges con- 
sist in the ascension of the neighboring 
mountains, 

The Pic du Mids de Bigorre may be 
best reached from here. Time, 3 hours; 
horse, 5 fr.; guide, 5 fr. The road runs for 
about thirty minutes in the direction of 
the Tourmalet (crossed to reach Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre from Baréges, 25 miles), and 
then crosses the Bastan, and continues 
by gradual ascents until it reaches the 
Lac d’Oncet, a beautiful tarn closed in by 
precipices, which lies at the foot of the 
peak about 2000 feet below the summit. 
Just above this is a small inn, the highest 
habitation in Europe, open from July Ist 
to October 1st, where accommodation may 
be had for the night. Provisions may 
also be obtained, the prices of which, being 
regulated by a tariff, are very moderate. 
This building, which was once destroyed 
by an avalanche, was reconstructed in 
1854 by Dr. Costallat. By its side stands 
a small building constructed as an observ- 
atory in 1873. From the summit of the 
peak, 9439 feet above the level of the sea, 
the view is most magnificent, extending 
over the great Pyrenean chain of mount- 
ains, comprising to the south the snow-cov- 
ered Vignemale, the Brache de Roland, 
Tours de Marboré, Cylindre, and Mont 
Perdu, and, in the midst of a multitude of 
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ronne, dotted with numerous towns and 
villages. The descent of the mountain 
may be made by another road throagh the 
Hourquette de Cing Ours and the ravine 
of the Arize, until it reaches in the valley 
of Tramesaignes the road which runs to 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre. 

Diligences run during the summer sea- 
son from Bardéges to Lourdes, corresponding 
with the railways to Pau, Poalouse, and 
Bagnéres. 

eThe fine silk tissue bearing the name of 
this town (crépe de Baréges) is not made 
here, but at Luz and Bagnéres. 

Returning once more to our main route 
from Lourdes to Pau (time, 1 hour; fare, 
4 fr. 85 c.), we pass 

Saint Pé, a village of 2636 inhabitants, 
called in ancient times Geyres, until in 
1082 a monastery was constructed here by 
Sanche-Guillaume, duke of Gascony, to 
commemorate his victories over the 
Norman pirates, which was dedicated -to 
Saint Pé, or Saint Pierre, and in time the 
town was known by the name of the mon- 
astery. During the religious wars of the 
16th century most of the church was 
burned; but some few remains of its 
former splendor are still standing. 

Pau is beautifally situated on the mount- 
ain stream of the Gave, and has lately be- 
come a most fashionable place of resort for 
Americans and English. In addition to 
the beauty of its position, hardly to be sar- 
passed by that of any town in France, its 
favor as a residence is also greatly owing 
to the salubrity of its climate. The view 
obtained from the ridge on which the town 
stands extends over the chain of the West 
Pyrenees for a distance of many miles, and 
somewhat resembles that from the platform 
of Berne ; among the numerous peaks over 
which the eye ranges, the two most pre- 
eminent in height and shape are the Pic da 
Midi de Bigorre to the east, and the Pic 
du Midi d’Ossau to the west; these are 
chiefly visible through gaps in a chain of 
wooded hills, which form a foreground ae 
seen from Pau. 

Hotel Gasston.—This is one of the hand- 
somest buildings of the kind in France, 
situated on the Boulevard du Midi near the 
castle, and is most admirably managed. 


Pav. 


There are two English churches, and one 
Presbyterian; two good English physi- 
cians, viz., J. Bagnall, M.D., and Sir Alex- 
ander Taylor. 

Pau now contains 27,300 inhabitants, 
aud was formerly the capital of Bearn and 
Navarre, celebrated for being the birth- 
place of Henri Quatre, the ‘“‘ good king,”’ 
who won the decisive battle of Ivry: 
“Harrah! hurrah! another field hath turned 


the chance of war; 
Harrah! hurrah! for Ivry and Henri of Na- 
varre,” 


The principal square contains a bronze ef- 
figy ofthe king. The principal object of 
interest in the town is the ancient castle in 
which Henri was born. It is said that his 
grandfather, Henry d’Albret, requested his 
daughter, at the time of her confinement, 
tosing, that the offspring might neither be 
acrying nor a sulky child, and that she had 
the courage to accomplish his desires. In 
the castle are shown his cradle and bed. 
His cradle, which was a large tortoise-shell, 
was removed daring the Revolution, and 
amther substituted, which the Revolution- 
ists broke to pieces, thinking it a symbol 
of royalty. 

The Castle is open to the public every 
day, except Monday, from 10 to 12 and 
from 2 to 4. This building was founded 
by Gaston-Phcebus, Comte de Foix, in 1363, 
and stands on a sort of promontory, with 
water flowing around it on three sides, and 
on the fourth a deep moat, which has since 
been transformed into a fine avenue of 
trees. It is connected with the town and 
park by three bridges, of which the princi- 
pal, constructed by order of Louis XV., 
erosses the moat, and forms the grand en- 
trance. The castle is flanked by six square 
towers, the oldest being that of Gaston- 
Phebus, to the left of the entrance, which 
is built entirely of tiles, and furnished with 
loop-holes; it is 110 feet in height, with 
walls nearly 9 feet deep. The Tour de 
Montanzet, or Monte-Oiseau, rises to a 
height of 80 feet, and derives its name from 
the former mode of entrance employed, 
there being at one time no doorway but 
one placed at 40 feet from the ground, 
teached by means of ladders, which were 
drawn up as soon as used. Witbin its 
walls were situated the oubliettes. The 
restoration of the interior of this castle was 
undertaken by Louis Philippe, while the 
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works on the exterior were executed dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon III. In the 
salle & manger, on the ground floor, the 
walls are decorated with beautiful tapestry, 
made in Flanders by order of Francis I.; 
here also is a marble statue of Henri IV. 
In the Chambre & Coucher du Roi is a bed 
carved with medallion heads of the kings 
of France, and said to have been that oc- 
cupied by Henri IV. The bed of Jeanne 
d’Albret, in the room of that queen, was at 
one time in the possession of Marsha! Soult, 
who presented it to the castle. The cradle 
of King Henry has been already men- 
tioned. 

Bernadotte, late king of Sweden, was 
born in Pau. He was the son of a sad- 
dler, and left here as a drummer-boy. He 
sent, while King of Sweden, some fine spec- 
imens of Swedish porphyry, which now 
decorate the chambers of the castle. Ber- 
nadotte abandoned the Catholic religion to 
procure the throne of Sweden, and Henri 
abandoned the Protestant to procure the 
throne of France. 

The rates at the different hotels in Pau 
are almost as high as those of Paris; but 
still it is very desirable as a residence, ow- 
ing to its clean and airy appearance, and 
abounding as it does in all the conveniences 
and luxuries of life. Many English and 
American families reside here during the 
season, and one of our countrymen keeps a 
pack of hounds. The town contains a 
picture-gallery, public library, school of 
design, rumerous manufactories, and car- 
ries on a considerable trade in hams and 
wines. Pau is the birthplace of Orthes, 
who, when governor of Bayonne, refused 
to execute the order of Charles IX. for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The Casino belonging to the Hotel Gas- 
sion contains ball, concert, and reading 
rooms ; subscription, 30 fr. a month for one 
person. There is also a subscription pack 
of hounds kept up in Pau, with hunting 
three times a week during the season. 

There are two theatres, three clubs, car- 
riages and horses to be obtained at reason- 
able fares—in fact, every thing to make the 
town attractive during a lengthy stay. 

Railways.—From Pau to Paris, via Bor- 
deaux. Time, 1 hb. 20 m.; fare, 95 fr. 
65 c. 

From Pau to Turbves. 
fare, 7 fr. 25 c. 


Time, 1 h. 47 m.; 
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From Pau to Bordeaux. Time, 5 h.15 
m.; fare, 29 fr. 90 c. 

From Pau to Bayonne. Time, 3 h. 15 
m.; fare, 13 fr. 5c. 

From Pau to Toulouse. 
fare, 26 fr. 60 c. 

The diligences of the Cie. de 1’Union and 
of the Grand Hotel Gassion, corresponding 
with the French and Spanish railways, 
make the journey from Huesca to Pau, and 
vice versa, in 24 hours; the service is per- 
formed daily, the carriages being very 
comfortable. 

Departure from Pau at 2 P.M., after the 
arrival of the trains from Toulouse and 
Bordeaux; arrival at Huesca the next day 
in time to take the express train to Ma- 
drid, which city is reached the day follow- 
ing at 8 A.M. 

From Huesca to Pau the diligences leave 
the former place a little after noon, reach- 
ing Jaca at 9 P.M., where an hour’s rest is 
given for dinner; departure at 10 P.M., in 
order to correspond with the three trains 
to Bayonne, Bordeaux, and Paris, leaving 
at 12 h. 23 m., 1 h. 55 m., and 6 h. 20 m. in 
the afternoon. 

There is no change of carriages during 
this trip; the same companies (de |’ Union 
and Hotel Gassion) have also diligences 
running to the baths of Panticosa, and to 
the Eaux-Bonnes and Eaux-Chaudes. 

Bureaur.—Madr+1, L. Raminez, Alcala 
12; Saragossa, Fernando Rubira, Plaza 
de la Constitucion; Huesca, Buisseaux, 
Porticos de la Deputacion; Jaca, Fonda 
Vincente Callizo; Canfranc, Juan Ribas; 
Urdos-Oloron, Hotel Lonstalot ; Pau,Grand 
Hotel Gassion. 


Time, 8h.2 m.; 


Rides around Pau in Carriages or on Horse- 
back on the Hills of Jurangon. 


1st. The ride to Guiraudet or Perpignan, 
during which on a fine day the whole chain 
of the Pyrenees may be seen. The road 
crosses the plain and the village of Juran- 
¢on, and returns to Guiraudet in another 
direction. Price 12 fr.; time about 2 
hours. 

2d. Ride to Piétat. To go and return 
takes about 4 hours. One of the finest 
rides in the environs of Pau. Price 20 fr. 

8d. Ride from Pau to Betharan. To go 
and return, 5 hours; price 20 fr. 

There are also several other pleasant 
rides, 
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1st. On the road to Bordeaux as far as 
the Hippodrome. 3} miles. 

2d. The road to Bayonne as far as the 
village of Lescar, where an old church is to 
be seen, returning by the road to L’Arroin 
and crossing the iron bridge. 2} hours; 
price from 10 to 12 fr. 

8d. The route to Tarbes, returning by 
the route to Trespoly and the boulevards. 
Time, 14 hours; price, 5 fr. 

4th. By the route to Eauyx-Bonnes to 
the village of Gan, one of the favorite rides 
of the invalids. 47 miles. 

5th. The road to Nay. 

The hills of Jurancon are crossed by 
many newly made roads, where the tray- 
eler may every day vary his ride. 

Trains leave Pau daily for Toulouse, Olo- 
ron, Bayonne, and fine excursions may be 
made to Eaux-Bonnes and Eaux-Chaudes, 
and to the famous Pic du Midi, one of the 
highest summits of this lovely mountain 
region. The excursion to Eaux-Bonnes 
will cost about ¢9 if by private convey- 
ance, and occupy two days’ time. From 
Eaux-Bonnes to the Spanish watertg- 
place of Panticosa will occupy another 
day. The atmosphere here is much bright- 
er and clearer than in the Alps. 

From Pau to the Eaux-Bornes. Dili- 
gences every Thursday ; time, 4 b. 30 m.; 
fare, 8 fr. 50 c.; 7 fr.50c.; and 6 fr. 0c. 
Private carriages, 25 or 80 fr. 

Crossing the Gave de Pau and the vil- 
lage of Jurancon on the right, we reach 

Gan, a village of 2889 inhabitants, which 
was one of the three fortified places of the 
Bearn, and the birthplace of its historian, 
Pierre Marca, archbishop of Paris. Of the 
ancient fortifications nothing but a massive 
gateway now remains. Continuing along 
the banks of the Néez, and passing 

Rébenac (949 inhabitants), near which 
stands the Chateau de Bitaubé, belonging 
formerly to the family of that name, who 
were forced to exile themselves by the rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes, we reach 
the 

Oueil de Néez, or source of the river of 
that name, whose waters here burst forth 
from a subterranean stream, which supplies 
most of the fountains of Pau with water. 

From here the road makes a steep ascent 
along the side of a hill, the summit of 
which is crowned by the village of Sevi- 
gnac, which contains a sulphareous and 8 
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feruginous spring, both but little used. 
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Eaux-Bonnes. 
We next pass the village of Louvie-Son- 


The view from here is most magnificent. | bron, situated at the base of the mountain 
The road now descends, and, crossing the ' of the same name, in which there are ex- 


Gave d’Ossau, reaches Louvie. 


tensive slate-quarries, as well as one of fine 


Jezon.— Here a road turns off to Oloron. | white marble, from whose products the 
The diligence stops in front of the Hdétel de ; statues which decorate the Place de la Con- 


Pyrénées, where a table-d’hote dinner is 
supplied for 3 fr. 

From this village the road enters the 

Valée d’Ossau, or Valley of the Bear, 
which is one of the most picturesque 
in the Pyrenees, owing not only to its 
beauties, but to the peculiar costumes of its 
inhabitants. It is traversed its entire 
length of ten miles by the Gave of the same 
name, along whose borders or on the sides 
of its heights seventeen villages stand. 
The entire population of the valley is about 
600, chiefly employed in raising sheep and 
tattle, amounting to about 60,000. The 
cetume of the women of the valley is very 
picturesque: their heads are covered by a 
sartlet hood, or capulet of cloth, lined with 
silk of the same color, which rests upon a 
snall round cap of maslin or linen, which 
covers the hair, but from which long tress- 
es are allowed to fall behind; the bodice is 
generally black, with a scarlet front in silk 
or velvet; they wear two black woolen 
skirts falling just below the Knees, the up- 
per of which, bordered with a wide blue 
tibbon, is caught up and fastened at the 
waist behind. The stockings are white, 
made without feet, and partly cover the 
top of the shoe. The young men wear 
a scarlet jacket, with a white vest and 
plaited shirt, knee-breeches of brown wool- 
en stuff, with colored silk sash and gar- 
ters, and stockings similar to those of the 
women ; the old men replace the scarlet 
jacket by a brown one. 

A mile beyond Louvie the road passes 
the ruined Castel Geloz, which crowns the 
summit of a hill on the right bank of the 
Gave. This was formerly the stronghold 
of the counts of this valley, of which it 
commanded the entrance. 

Not far distant is the village of Bielle, 
the ancient capital of Ossau, whose exist- 
ence dates from the time of the Roman do- 
Minion. The church, in the Gothic style, 


is constructed out of the remains of a Ro- ! 


corde and those in the interior of the Made- 
leine were formed. This quarry has since 
been abandoned. 

Laruns is a commune of 2279 inhabit- 
ants, possessing a large amount of terri- 
tory, mostly consisting of forests, which 
extend as far as the Spanish frontier. 
The fétes of this town, which take place 
about the 15th of August, are very inter- 
esting to foreigners, being a fine opportu- 
nity of seeing the costumes and manners of 
the country. After crossing the Arrieuzé 
and the Gave d’Ossau the road divides, 
that on the right leading to the Eaux- 
Chaudes, and that on the left to the Eaux- 
Bonnes. During the season omnibuses 
run several times a day between the two 
places, ‘Taking the road to the left we 
reach 

Eauz-Bonnes, two miles distant from 
Laruns. This village is situated at the 
entrance of a narrow gorge, at the junction 
of the Lourde with the Valentin. It con- 
sists of a long street, which mounts, by a 
pretty steep ascent, to the bathing estab- 
lishment, and of several modern streets re- 
cently constructed. The village lies in 
the heart of the mountains, with precipices 
rising on all sides just back of the houses, 
to make room for which the rock has been 
many times blasted. Hotel, Grand Hotel 
des Princes, good and well-managed. 

The Eaux-Bonnes owes its immense 
prosperity to its mineral springs, seven in 
number, of warm sulphureous water, of 
which the highest temperature is 91° Fabr. 
They issue from the base of the Butte du 
Trésor, and are conveyed through pipes to 

The Thermes, or bathing establishment. 
This building, recently reconstructed, has 
a small theatre in the western wing. The 
waters are chiefly efficacious in affections 
of the lungs, and in the early stages of 
consumption ; but great caution is required 
in their use, it being the custom to begin 
by taking but a tablespoonful and a half; 


man monument, and contains numerous | the cold spring only is used for drinking 


interesting sculptures. Above Biclle are 
humerous cromlechs, or circles of stones, 
divided into three groups. 


purposes, 
Physicians: Dr. Pidoux, Dr. Manes, Dr. 
Tarrat, and Dr. Cazenave. 
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To the right of the bathing establish- 
ment is a new church, with some good cop- 
ies from the old masters. The Protestant 
church stands at the foot of the Butte du 
Trésor. 

Another bathing establishment, called 
that of Ortech, stands on the banks of the 
Valentin, and contains eight baths and a 
drinking-fountain. 

There are several pleasant promenades in 
and around Eaux-Bonnes: the Promenade 
Horizontale, laid out on a level and shaded 
with trees; the Promenade del’ Impératrice, 
leading to the waterfalls; the Promenade 
EynarJ, made by M. Eynard, of Geneva, etc. 

The excursions are varied and delight- 
ful, either to be made on foot, on horse- 
back, or in carriages. Horses to be hired 
from 5 fr. to 6 fr. a day ; carriages, 104 fr. 
half a day, 20 fr. a whole day. 

The waterfalls of Eaux-Bonnes, formed 
by the Gave du Valentin, and bearing the 
names of Cascade de Discoo, Cascade des 
Eaux-Bonnes, Cascade du Gros Hétre, and 
Cascade de Laressec, are among the sights 
to be seen. 

More distant excursions may be made to 
the lakes d’Anglas and Uzious, for which 
a whole day is necessary ; a guide and pro- 
visions had better be taken. Those fond 
of ascensions may mount to the summit of 
the Pic de Ger, more easily reached than 
that of the Pic du Midi, and commanding 
a superb panorama. Time, 8 or 10 hours to 
go and return; guide, 20 fr. 

Les Eaux-Chaudes, reached in an hour's 
drive from the Eaux-Bonnes (omnibuses 
several times a day). Hotels, /détel Bau- 
dot and {/étel de France. 

This village, lying 2215 feet above the 
level of the sea, is situated on the Gave 
d’Ossau, in the midst of a gorge so narrow 
that there is hardly space for houses on the 
two sides of the street af which the village 
consists. The season lasts here from July 
Ist to September Ist, during which time the 
temperature is most moderate, rarely ex- 
ceeding 70° Fahr. 

The Eaux-Chaudes were known during 
the time of the Romans, but first became 
celebrated under the kings of Navarre. 
Henry IV. made some stay here, accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle de Fosseuse and 
Mademoiselle de Rebours. 

The mineral springs are sulphureous, 
seven in number, of which the hottest does 
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not exceed 95° Fahr. They are called Le 
Clot, Le Rey, l’Esquirette, S. Baudot, 8. 
Larresecq, and S. Minvielle; the last named 
being cold. 

The Etablissement des Bains is a fine 
building, containing thirty baths, drinking- 
fountains, and a piscine; also billiard and 
reading rooms, and a café. It stands on 
the right bank of the Gave, and, having 
been completely restored in 1870, is as 
well-disposed as any in the Pyrenees. In 
the large hall, called the Salle des Pas Per- 
dus, visitors promenade while drinking the 
waters of the three sources used in the es- 
tablishment—the Clot, Rey, and Esqui- 
rette. 

There are many pleasant excursions in 
the neighborhood of the Eaux-Chaudes; 
one of these is to Goust, a-village existing 
for centuries, and composed of about twelve 
houses with 70 inhabitants, more or less 
cousins, who form a species of small repub- 
lic. It is situated 4000 feet above the lev- 
el of the sea, and is reached by a bridle- 
path in thirty minutes. 

Another favorite excursion is to the 
Grotte des Eaux-Chaudes, reached by a bri- 
dle-path in one hour (continual ascent). 
For permit to visit the grotto, light, etc., 1 
fr. 50 c. a person; guide, 2fr. This grotto, 
situated more than 8000 feet above the lev- 
el of the sea, is traversed by a rapid torrent, 
which falls from a fissure in the rocks, 
forming a very fine cascade; this is light- 
ed up for the benefit of visitors. 

The drive to Gabas and Bious Artigues 
(8 miles) through the valley of Ossau is 
one of the most interesting in the Pyrenees. 
Gabas, 3657 feet above the level of the sea, 
is a poor village, containing the French 
custom-house. Turning to the right from 
here the plateau of Bious Artigues is 
reached in 14 hours, whence a fine view is 
obtained of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau and 
the surrounding country. 

Other excursions may be made to the 
Lacs d@’ Artouste and d Aule, or to the Val 
de Bitet and Col d’Izeye. 

Continuing on our main route from Pau 
to Bayonne, the only town of importance 
passed is 

Orthez, containing 6526 inhabitants. 77é- 
tel la Belle Hotesse. Here the only objects 
of interest are a modern bridge, consisting 
of a single arch; another of the Middle 
Ages, of Gothic architecture, with four 
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pointed arches, surmounted by a tower re- 
stored in 1873; and the 
Tour de Moncade, the only remaining 
portion of the castle of Orthez. It consists 
of three stories, and stands upon a plateau 
surrounded by deep ravines, and only ac- 
cessible on the eastern side. The ancient 
castle was built by Gaston VII. in the 13th 
century, and was long a residence of the 
princes of Bearn. It was visited in 1388 
by Froissart, during the reign of Gaston- 
Phebus, and the historian gives glowing 
accounts of the fétes held here. It was 
also, however, the scene of many crimes, 
especially during the reign of the last- 
. named prince, who here stabbed his broth- 
er or cousin, the governor of Lourdes (see 
Lourdes), and threw him into a dungeon to 
die; his son also was imprisoned, and al- 
lowed to die of hunger, having been un- 
justly accused of wishing to poison his 
father. Here also Blanche de Navarre 
a poisoned by her sister and brother-in- 
w. 


There are some manufactures at Orthez, 
bat the staple exportation is hams. 
Bayonne, see Route No. 117. 


ROUTE No. 120. 

Paris to Orleans, Agen, and Tarbes, via 
Chéteaurvur, Limoges, Périgueux, Lectoure, 
and Auch, by rail. Time, 21 hours; fare, 
$8 fr. 40 c. 

From Paris to Orleans, see Route No. 115. 

After leaving Orleans we pass the sta- 
tion of La Ferté St. Aubin, near which 
stands a chateau once belonging to the 
Danish General Lowendahl— who was 
made Marshal of France for his share in 
the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom—and after- 
ward the property of Prince d’Esslingen, 
the son of Maréchal Massena. 

__ Vierzon.—This is a town of 8225 inhab- 
itants, through which the Canal de Berry 
passes, There are no buildings to interest 
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the traveler, but the town contains large 
pottery and hardware works; while just 
outside are numerous furnaces, in which 
the iron of Berry is manufactured, and then 
brought here to be exported. 

From Vierzon a branch line of railway 
runs to Bourges, Nevers, Moulins, and 
Vichy, while another strikes off to the 
west to Tours, Angers, and Nantes. 

Bourges is a city of 31,327 inhabitants. 
Principal hotel, Hdtel de France. On the 
most prominent point of the city is sit- 
uated the Cathedral of St. Etienne, larger 
than that of Notre Dame at Paris, and con- 
sidered one of the finest structures in Eu- 
rope. The sculpture contained therein is 
particularly rich and original, the repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment being admi- 
rably executed: Christ seated in the cen- 
tre amid archangels, with the Virgin and 
St. John kneeling on either side; to the 
right the Gate of Paradise, to which the 
good are being led by St. Peter; and on 
the left the fiery caldron wherein the wick- 
ed are plunged, and the flames of which 
are being increased by the use of the bel- 
lows in the hands of the various imps. The 
subject certainly bears a striking contrast 
to that of ‘‘heavenly guardians” on the 
other side. The name ofthe sculptor, un- 
doubtedly an eminent one, judging from 
his remarkable execution, is not known. 
The architect has unfortunately shared the 
same fate. There are smaller specimens 
of art, which, however, merit examination, 
such as the Death of the Virgin, etc. From 
the celebrated tower you have a fine view 
of the city, and the staircase by which you 
ascend is particularly beautiful. The nu- 
merous specimens of painted glass exhib- 
ited in the windows of the chapels and 
choir, from its quality and most excellent 
state of preservation, form one of the most 


attractive features of the building, partic- 


ularly that contained in the chapel erected 
by Jacques Cour and the archbishop, his 
son. Many of these specimens of art were 
executed as far back as the 13th century. 
The Ascension of the Virgin is very beau- 
tiful, and among the most modern speci- 
mens. The baptism of Louis XI. took 
place in the Cathedral, services being 
performed by the 89th archbishop, Huri 
d’Avanjour. Among other works of art is 
the statue of the Virgin and the monument 
of Jean le Magnifique. Built in the Ital- 
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Don Carlos of Spain was imprisoned. It 
is a fine structure, and adjoins the cathe- 
dral. The gardens attached contain an 
abundance of limes. Not far distant we 
find the Grand Séminaire, as formerly call- 
ed; now, however, it is known as the Ca- 
serne d Artiilerte. 

Bourges in ancient times was considered 
a strong, fine city, until it was taken and 
nearly all its inhabitants massacred by 
Cesar. It was well protected by numer- 
ous towers, few of which, however, are now 
remaining. Two of these deserve par- 
ticular mention, being specimens of Ro- 
man masonry — consequently, interesting 
mementoes, This city, believed by some 
to be the ancient Avaricum, is situated in 
the centre of France. It was the birth- 
place of Louis XI., also of the celebrated 
French pulpit orator Bourdaloue. The Jfu- 
seum contains some portraits worthy of no- 
tice, among which are those of Marie An- 
toinette and Louis XVI. The //otel de \ alle 
is the building of most importance and 
interest after the cathedral. It was the 
former residence of Jacques Cour. He 
was minister of finance to Charles VII., 
an extensive capitalist, and celebrated 
jeweler and merchant; after being a good 
and faithful servant to his master, he was 
sentenced by him to perpetual banishment. 
No cause has ever been assigned for this 
severe condemnation. The style of the 
building is Gothic, rich and magnificent, 
but not unnecessarily embellished. The 
walls and windows are all ornamented in 
a different manner, and yet all blend bar- 
moniously together. The walls alone were 
immensely expensive. The entrance is 
very elegant, on each side of which are 
figures supposed to represent the servants 
of Jacques Caur, faithful to the last in 
their wish to preserve him from the ap- 
proaching danger by being on the con- 
stant look-out for the officers of justice. 
His motto, carved in characters of stone 
purely Gothic, is most admirably executed. 
The chapel is of considerable importance, 
especially the upper portion, owing to the 
elaborate and artistic representations of 
Italian fresco-painting upon the roof; the 
subject being the figures of the angelic 
host, with the Gloria in Excclsis, etc., in- 
scribed upon their skulls. In this palace 
resided the young Condé, to whose use it 
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was appropriated during his studious ca- 
reer at the Jesuits’ College. Not far from 
the Hotel de Ville was the residence of 
Cujas, professor of the university, called 
the Cuserne de Gendarmerie. The exterior 
decorations are very elegant. It was erect- 
ed in a substantial manner of brick in the 
latter part of the 16th century. The con- 
vent of the Seurs Bleues, in the Rue des 
Vieilles Prisons, exhibits some very elab- 
orate specimens of architecture. Visit the 
Little Oratory, with ita singular roof com- 
posed of thin stone slabs, ingeniously di- 
vided, and separating many peculiar de- 
vices and particular letters, which are fine- 
ly carved, but rather ambiguous in their 
meaning. 

Returning to Vierzon, and continuing 
on our main route, we reach 

Chadleaurour. — Hitel Ste. Cutherine and 
Hoétede France. This town contains 18,700 
inhabitants. It has an active trade in 
woolen yarn, in which one fifth of the en- 
tire population is engaged. Its principal 
edifice is the Castle, for 22 years the prison 
of the Princess of Condé, niece of Cardinal 
Richelieu. It was the last dying request 
of the great Condé, her husband, to Louis 
XIV., that she should never be set free. 
Chateauroux was the birthplace of General 
Bertrand, who accompanied Napoleon to 
St. Helena, and whose statue was erected 
in the town in 1854. The library of the 
Hétel de Ville contains some relics of Na- 
poleon I. 

An excursion may be made from here 
to Bourg Dieu, to visit the rains of an an- 
cient monastery and church, whose Roman- 
esque tower and spire date from the 12th 
century. 

Argenton, situated on the Creuse, has 
5283 inhabitants. Woolen and paper man- 
ufactories line the river-side. A few frag- 
ments alone remain of a once powerful 
castle, flanked by ten large towers, which 
once stood here, but which was dismantled 
and destroyed by Louis XIII. and Louis 
XIV. During the construction of the 
railway some remains of Roman baths 
were discovered. 

Limoges contains a population of more 
than 55,000 persons. Principal hotel, #7. 
Boule d'Or. It is sitaated on the east bank 
of the Vienne, 110 miles from Bordeaux. 
It contains few objects of interest to the 
traveler. It was once strongly furtified, 
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but was besieged and taken by the Black 
Prince in 1370. The upper or modern 
town contains an unfinished cathedral, a 
church with an elegant steeple, a bishop’s 
palace, theatre, exchange, mint, and cay- 
alry barracks, hospitals, and public baths. 
Among its antiquities are the remains of 
an amphitheatre and fountain. It is cele- 
brated for its breed of horses, which are 
much sought after for the French cavalry, 
and contains manufactures of glass, porce- 
lain, broadcloths, hats, paper, and cards, 
with tanneries, dye- houses, and brandy 
distilleries. It was the birthplace of Verg- 
niaod, one of the leaders of the Girondists, 
who was beheaded by Robespierre ; also of 
Marshal Jourdan, and Nouaillier, master 
of the art of enameling. This art seems 
to have flourished at Limoges as early as 
the 12th century, and some remarkable 
specimens may be seen at the museum in 
the Ancien Palais de Justice. 

Arailway was opened December 20, 1875, 
from Limoges to Brive, through districts 
which have been hitherto without railway 
communication, and by means of which the 
distance from Paris to Toulouse and other 
large towns in that portion of France has 
been considerably shortened. 

From Limoges to Périgueux the railway 
passes through a hilly country, leaving a 
little to the west of the line, seven miles 
from Bussiere Galand, the town of Chalus 
(2237 inhabitants), before whose walls Rich- 
ard Ceur de Lion received his death wound. 
This was caused by an arrow sped from 
the bow of Bertrand de Gourdon, a youth 
who, when brought before the king after 
the capture of the place, avowed that he 
had taken his aim to avenge the loss of 
his father and brothers, slain by Richard. 
His life was spared by the king, but after 
Richard's death he was flayed alive by his 
devoted soldiers. 

Péerigueuz, the chief town in the Dé- 
partement de la Dordogne, is situated on 
the right bank of the river Isle, and con- 
tains 21,900 inhabitants. Hotels, de France 
and du Perigord. This town is active and 
industrious, and contains several objects 
interesting to strangers. Chief among 
these is the Tour de Vésene, of Roman con- 
struction, a circular tower, whose walls, six 
feet in thickness, rise to a height of 100 
feet. It is hooped at intervals with bands 
of brick, and has no doors. It is believed 
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to have served as a tomb while the town 
was under the dominion of the Romans, 
who called it Vesuna. Under this name 
it is mentioned by Ceesar as the capital of 
Other Roman remains, 
such as an amphitheatre, an arch, etc., are 
to be seen in the neighborhood, while the 
ruined Chateau de la Barriere was erected 
in the 16th century on Roman foundations 
and with Roman materials. 

The Cathedral of St. Feont is Byzantine 
in its character, and bears some resem- 
blance to St. Mark’s, at Venice. It was 
originally an abbey church, begun in 984, 
and finished in 1047, at which time it was 
consecrated. The first use in France of 
the pointed arch is said to have been made 
here. The church of St. Etienne, having 
been partly destroyed by the Huguenots in 
1577, was rebuilt in 1615; but the western 
bay, which remained uninjured, is about the 
same age as the cathedral. 

A statue of Marshal Bugeaud, by Du- 
mon, occupies the centre of the Place du 
Triangle, while those of Michel de Mon- 
taigne, the celebrated essayist, and Féne- 
lon, are to be seen in other parts of the 
town, of which they were both natives. 

Twenty-four miles from Périgueux, the 
train stops at Les Eyzies, a small village, 
situated near the confluence of the Benne 
with the Vezére. The right bank of the 
river is here lined with cliffs whose sides 
are pierced with many caverns, in which 
bones of animals no longer inhabiting the 
country, and implements of an early race 
of men, such as horns of reindeer rudely 
carved, have been discovered. The Care 
of Miremont, at some little distance from 
the village, should not be entered without 
a guide ; it stretches nearly one mile in a 
direct line, and with its ramifications covers 
nearly 24 miles. 

At Monsempron [1b2s a branch line 
strikes off to 

Cahors.—Population, 14,600. Hétel des 
Ambassadeurs. This town, which existed 
during the time of the Romans under the 
name of Divona Cadurcorum, is situated on 
and around an elevation rising on the bank 
of the River Lot, which is here crossed by 
a curious bridge of the 14th and 15th cent- 
uries. Three gate-towers, built upon it, 
served to defend the approach to the town. 

The Cathedral is the principal building, 
erected in a style similar to that of the one 
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at Périgueux toward the end of the 11th 
century. It has since undergone numer- 
ous alterations. In addition to the Prefect- 
ure, formerly the bishop’s palace, the town 
contains the remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre and conduit. 

The castle of Jacques d’Euze, a native 
of Cahors, afterward Pope Jean XXII., 
stands near the entrance to the town. 
Gambetta, a member of the revolutionary 
government of September 4, and the great 
subsequent leader of the Radicals in France, 
was also born here. 

Agen. See Route No. 118. 

The distance from Agen to Tarbes is 
traversed in 5 h.37 m.; fare, 18 fr. 25 c. 

Lectoure, with a population of 6090, is 
situated on the summit of a hill, and, with 
the exception of a few Roman relics, con- 
tains little of interest. Notice on the Pro- 
menade du Bastion a statue of the Maréchal 
Lannes, born here in 1769. 

Auch, situated on the sides and summit 
of a hill overlooking the Gers, is the chief 
town of itsdepartment. Population, 18,090. 
Hotel de France. The Cathedral, standing 
in a position to be seen from all parts of 
the town, was begun during the reign of 
Charles VIII., and finished tnder Louis 
XIV. The carved woodwork of the stalls, 
113 in number, is very remarkable, while 
the painted glass, unusually rich in color, 
is also worthy of notice. ‘The Cours d’Elig- 
ny, in the upper town, reached from the 
lower by long flights of steps, commands a 
magnificent view of the Pyrenean chain. 

Mirande, containing 4000 inhabitants, is 
the only remaining town of any size be- 
tween here and Tarbes, with nothing of 
interest but the ruins of an ancient castle. 

Tarbes. See Route No. 119. 


ROUTE No. 121. 

Narbonne to Nimes, via Beziers, Cette, 
and Montpellier, by rail. Time, 4h.13m.; 
fare, 17 fr. 35 c. 

Narbonne (see Route No. 118). The 
country through which the railway passes 
from here to Béziers is very uninteresting. 

Bézers is a beautifully situated town, 
remarkable for the salubrity of its climate. 
It contains a population of 18,000 inhabit- 
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ants. Principal hotels, du Nord and des 
Postes. It has a fine Gothic church, which 
is situated on a commanding eminence, 
surrounded by battlements, resembling a 
fortress more than a church. This town 
was the scene of the barbarous massacre 
of the Albigenses in 1209. An army of 
Crusaders, under instructions from the pope, 
Innocent ITI., entered the city for the pur- 
pose of destroying the heretics: they were 
led on by the Bishop of Béziers. In the 
confusion of the assault, when it was found 
impossible to distinguish the heretics from 
the orthodox, the bishop gave orders to 
slay them all, for the Lord could pick out 
the chosen. The number massacred was 
immense ; by some historians it is put down 
at 60,000, by some at 40,000. The bishop, 
in his statement to Pope Innocent, ac- 
knowledges that 20,000 were thus butcher- 
ed. Béziers possesses an aqueduct of Ro- 
man origin, also an amphitheatre, a public 
library, tribunal of commerce, agricultural 
society, and manufactures of silk, hosiery, 
and dimity ; parchment, gloves, verdigria, 
and confectionery. It isthe centre of con- 
siderable trade, and its brandy distilleries 
are very extensive. Riquet, the engineer 
of the Canal du Midi, was born here: there 
is a statue of him in bronze on the principal 
promenade. 

Agde is the only station of importance 
passed between Béziers and Cette; it is a 
seaport town, situated on the Hérault, here 
crossed by a suspension bridge, and is call- 
ed the Vslle Noire, from the color of the 
stone of which the town is mostly built. 
Population, 9856. The Cathedral, with a 
handsome cloister attached, dates from the 
11th and 12th centuries. Agde is built on 
a lava current, which flowed from the Psc 
de St. Loup, a volcano with five cones, now 
extinct, which rises between the town and 
sea, and whose sides are now overgrown 
with vines and dotted here and there with 
villas. 

Cette is a seaport and fortified town 
of the first class; it contains 24,189 in- 
habitants. Principal hotel,des Bains. The 
town is entered by an elevated causeway, 
built upon arches: its piers and docks are 
the works of Riquet, engineer of the Canal 
du Midi. Its principal edifices are the 
church of St. Louis, library, and public 
baths. Its harbor is spacious and secure, 
from 18 to 20 feet in depth, formed by two 
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piers, with a breakwater in front, defend- 
ed by two forts, one on either pier. A 
brosd and deep canal, bordered by quays 
and warehouses, connects the port with the 
Lagoon of Thau, and, accordingly, with the 
Canal du Midi, and canals leading to the 
Rhone, by which means Cette has an ex- 
tensive traffic with the interior. Imports 
comprise Benicarlo wines from Spain, for 
mixing with French wines for the English 
and American markets. It has a large es- 
tablishment where are manufactared sul- 
phate of soda, magnesia, and potash, from 
sea-water; exports consist of 40,000 tuns 
of wine and 4000 of brandy annually, with 
almonds, Montpellier verdigris, sirups, liq- 
ueurs, soaps, and perfumery. It is the 
eatrepot of an extensive coasting trade, 
and possesses much foreign commerce. It 
has ship-building yards, and an active oys- 
ter and anchovy trade. Steamers run dai- 
ly to Marseilles in about ten hours. 
Montpellier is finely situated on the slope 
of a hill commanding extensive views. It 
contains a population of 56,000 inhabitants. 
Principal hotel, Hotel Nevet, a fine house, 
well managed. This city was taken from 
the Calvinists in 1622 by Louis XIII.; it 
formerly attracted many strangers, espe- 
cally English, by its economical and lit- 
erary advantages, and was considered a 
very desirable situation for invalids. Its 
chief ornaments are the gate and splendid 
promenade of Peyrou, which is reached by 
a flight of steps and surrounded by balus- 
trades; at its extremity is situated a beau- 
tifal fountain, which distributes its waters 
throughout the town. In the centre of the 
Peyron is an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV., the whole being shaded by splendid 
trees; it is considered one of the finest 
promenades in the north of France. Mont- 
pellier contains a university, a tribunal of 
commerce, a school of engineers, a semi- 
nary with schools of medicine and phar- 
Macy, a national college, normal school, 
museams of painting and sculpture. There 
sre also two libraries of over 40,000 vol- 
umes, a botanical garden, and manufac- 
tories of blankets, cottons, muslins, paper- 
hangings, corks, and surgical instruments. 
The Musée Fabre was founded by Fabre, 
from whom it takes its name; he was a 
great friend of Alfieri, the Florentine poet 
and author, and of his wife, the Countess 
of Albany; here there is a portrait of Lo- 
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renzo de’ Medici, and the head of a young 
man, both by Raphael, with many other 
fine paintings, both by ancient and modern 
masters. <A branch line of railway runs to 
Palavas, on the sea-shore, 7 miles. 

On the road from Montpellier to Nimes 
we pass through 

Lunel, whence a branch line runs to Sé. 
Gilles and Arles, 27 miles. Lunel is a town 
of some 7000 inhabitants, chiefly noted for 
its sweet wine and brandy grown in the 
neighborhood, and which form its chief ar- 
ticles of commerce. 

Nimes, the Nemausus of the Romans (im- 
properly called Nismes), contains a popu- 
lation of nearly 61,000 inhabitants. Its 
principal hotel, //dtel du Luxembourg, one 
of the best in France. It has a Gothic ca- 
thedral, an old citadel, and fine promenade ; 
this last is lined with beautiful buildings 
and planted with lofty trees. Its principal 
object of curiosity, however, is its Roman 
amphitheatre, which is fully as perfect as 
the Coliseum at Rome. It was considered 
capable of comfortably seating 20,000 per- 
sons; its greatest diameter is 437 feet, its 
lesser 332. It is divided into two stories, 
each with 60 arcades, 72 feet in height. 
A corridor running within the arches sur- 
rounds the building on the lower story, 
while one of smaller size encircles the up- 
per story; this last is roofed with stone 
slabs from 18 to 20 feet in length, many of 
them cracked by earthquakes or by fire. 
The zones of seats, divided into four tiers, 
destined for spectators of different ranks, 
were each reached by ten wedge-shaped 
passages (cunes) running from the corridor. 
The date of the foundation of this building 
is unknown, as well as the name of its 
founder; by some it has been attributed 
to the reigns of Titus and Hadrian, while 
others ascribe it to Antoninus Pius. It was 
used as a citadel by the Visigoths, also by 
the Saracens, who were expelled by Charles 
Martel. It is now used by the inhabitants 
as the scene of their bull-fights. The next 
place of importance is the J/atson-carrée, 
a beautiful Corinthian temple, which has 
been restored, and is now used as a mu- 
seum, containing some exquisite statuary 
and some very good pictures; two of the 
best are, ‘‘ Nero trying the effect ofa poison 
on a slave which is intended for his brother,” 
and ‘‘ Cromwell violently opening the cof- 
fin of Charles I.” In the Public Garden 
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are situated the ruins of a magnificent 
‘*Nympheum,” or bath, called the Temple 
of Diana. Back of the source of the 
Fountain of the Nymphs, also to be seen in 
the public garden, rises a hill, whose sum- 
mit is crowned by a curious ancient monu- 
ment or family mausoleum of conical shape, 
known by the name of La Tourmagne. 
Nimes is a very ancient town, having been 
subjugated by the Romans 125 vears be- 
fore Christ; it was successively ravaged 
by the Franks, Vandals, and Normans, in 
the 14th century, and was ruined by civil 
and religious wars. It rose from its ashes 
by the aid of Francis I. But in the 16th 
century it again suffered on account of its 
inhabitants having embraced Protestant- 
ism. In 1815, on the restoration of the 
Bourbons, it was the scene of a disgrace- 
ful persecution of the Protestants. Nimes 
contains a modernized cathedral, a bish- 
op’s palace, a theatre, national college, sem- 
inary, and normal school, also a library 
containing over 85,000 volumes. It con- 
tains manufactories of silk, cotton, and 
woolen goods, and does a large trade in 
grain and medicinal plants. There is a 
very excellent cabinet of antiquities in the 
possession of M. Pelet, in which are imita- 
tions of all the ancient houses of Nimes, 
made of cork. The Place de Boucairie is 
memorable for being the spot where the 
leaders of the Camisards were hung, roast- 
ed alive, and broken on the wheel. 

There are no less than 12,000 French 
Protestants at Nimes, who have two 
churches or temples. The Grand Temple 
stands near the Poste d’Auguste. 

Raitways.—From Nimes to Avignon. 
Time 1 h. 10 m.; fare, 6 fr. 

From Nimes to Montpellier. Time, 1h. 
10 m.; fare 6 fr. 15c. 

From Nimes to Marseill:s. 
15m.; fare, 15 fr. 50c. 

From Nimes to Paris. Time, 9 h. 28 
m.; fare, 89 fr. 35c. 

A delightful excursion may be made 
from Nimes to the 

Pont du Gard, situated about 11 miles 
from that city, on the diligence-road to 
Avignon. This interesting and stupen- 
dous structure dates back to some twen- 
ty years before Christ. It is supposed 
to be part of the aqueduct erected by 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, for the 
purpose of conveying water from Uzez 
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to Nimes. It is built in the Tuscan order, 
and is composed of three separate bridges 
or rows of arches, one above the other, the 
River Gardon flowing under the lowest, 
which is 530 feet long and 65 feet high; 
the next is 846 feet long and 24 feet high: 
the upper tier is 870 feet long and 25 feet 
high; the whole structure being 188 feet 
high, 19} feet wide at the base, and 4} feet 
atthetop. The lowest bridge has 6 arches, 
the next 11, and the uppermost 36. The 
watercourse at the top, through which you 
can now walk, is 4 feet wide by 4} deep. 
The stones of which it is constructed are of 
immense size, and devoid of all ornament. 
The wildness and picturesqueness of the 
valley over which this stupendous structure 
stands makes it one of the most desirable 
curiosities to visit in the south of France. 
This is confessedly one of the proudest 
monuments of Roman greatness. It is of 
the Tuscan order, little ornamented, but of 
a very picturesque appearance. Having 
very fortunately escaped destruction during 
the Middle Ages, it sustained only one se- 
rious injury, in 1600, when a portion of the 
second tier of arches was broken away by 
the Duke de Rohan in making a passage 
for his artillery. This has since been re- 
paired at the expense of the states of 
Languedoc, and it is now difficult to seein 
what part the injury took place. 


ROUTE No. 122. 


Paris to Nimes, via Fontainebleau, Mon- 
targis, Gien, Nevers, Moulins (Vichy and 
Cusset), Clermont, Brioude, and Alais ; or to 
Toulouse, via Murat, Aurillac, Figeac, and 
Gaillac, by rail. Time to Nimes, 9 h. % 
m.; fare, 89 fr.35 c. Time to Toulouse, 
22 h. 12 m.; fare, 90 fr. 65 c. 

Fontainebleau is described in the excur- 
sions in the vicinity of Paris (see Index). 

Nemours, a town of about 4000 inhabit- 
ants, possesses an old castle of the 12th 
century, formerly the residence of the Ss- 
voy line of the Dukes of Nemours. Five 
miles east of 

Ferrieres, the next station, stands the 
village of Bignon, in one of whose neigh- 
boring chateaux (Bigny) Mirabeau was 
born. 


MonTAaRGIs. 


Montargs, a town of 9000 inhabitants, 
is situated at the junction of the Canal de 
Briare and that of Orleans, on the borders 
of an extensive forest. Its castle, of 
which no vestiges now remain, was the 
former nursery of the royal children of 
France. It was occupied at one time by 
the rebel Prince Condé (1652), who ap- 
peared before the town with a small force 
and summoned it to surrender. On the 
hesitation of its magistrates, Condé drew 
out his watch and gave them an hour to 
decide, threatening to slay the inhabitants 
in case of refusal. This having produced 
the intended effect, it was afterwards said 
that the prince “avait pris Montargis avec 
aa montre.”” 

The scenery from here increases in 
beauty as we approach the Loire, on the 
right bank of which stands 

Gun, a town of 6717 inhabitants, and a 
junction station, whence a line strikes off 
to Orleans. The town contains little of 
interest but the remains of an old castle, 
now used as the Sous-Prefecture, which was 
built by Anne de Beaujeu in 1494. 

Briare is a town of 4350 inhabitants, 
alsoon the right bank of the Loire, from 
which Sully’s celebrated canal takes its 
name, This canal, completed in 1642, con- 
nects the River Loing at Montargis with 
the Seine at St. Mammes. 

Nevers, a town containing 20,700 inhbab- 
itants, is beautifully situated on the right 
bank of the Loire. Principal hotel, //. de 
France. Its principal buildings are the 
cathedral of St. Cyr, situated on the top 
of the hill, and the church of St. Etienne, 
which dates from the middlo of the elev- 
enth century. The building now occupied 
as the Hotel de Ville was formerly the pal- 
ace of the Dukes of Nevers, and the park 
formerly attached to the palace is now used 
asa public garden. There are iron and 
steel manufactories in the vicinity of the 
town; in its neighborhood are the forges of 
Fourchambault, the copper-works of Sin- 
ploy, and the foundry of La Chaussade 
for cables and anchors for the national 
marine; also a royal cannon-foundry for 
the navy. Near it are the mineral waters 
of Pougues. 

Muutins—H. de Paris—situated on the 
Allier, is a town containing about 20,000 
inbabitants; it hast wo large squares adorn- 
ed with handsome fountains. The cathe- 
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dral of Notre Dame is still in an unfinish- 
ed state. The chapel of the college con- 
tains the monument to Henri, Duc de Mont- 
morency, erected by his widow, Maria Or- 
sina: he was executed at Toulouse by or- 
der of Cardinal Richelieu for conspiracy. 
The town owes its name to the great num- 
ber of water-mills formerly on the Allier. 
It contains a modern Hotel de Ville, court- 
house, national college, two large hospitals, 
an old castle, theatre, public library, pict- 
ure-gallery, and large cavalry barracks. 
In the suburbs along the river are well- 
planted walks. There are societies of rural 
economy, natural history, and fine arts; 
also manufactories of cutlery, silk, woolen, 
and cotton, and a large trade is carried on 
in corn, wine, raw silk, timber, and live- 
stock. Marshal Villars, the opponent of 
Marlborough, and the Duke of Berwick, 
natural son of James ITI. by Marlborough’s 
sister, were both born here. Lord Claren- 
don, grand chancellor of England, who 
served under Charles I. and Charles ITI., 
passed several years of his exile here: 
having married a daughter to the Duke of 
York, his prosperity excited envy; he was 
convicted of high-treason and banished from 
England, and while here wrote his history 
of ‘‘ The Great Rebellion.” Sterne, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ” and “ The Sen- 
timental Journey,’ made Moulins the scene 
of the melancholy story of Maria. Some 15 
miles from here lie the mineral springs of 
Bouslon (Archambault. The town has a 
population of 4000 inhabitants. 

St. Germain des Fossés is the station at 
which travelers change cars for Vichy, ar- 
riving at that town in 20 minutes; fare, 
first class from Paris, 40 fr. 90 c. = $8. 

Vichy.—Grani Hétel des Ambassudeurs. 
This is the best hotel in the place, and is 
first class and very reasonable. Its terms 
are, first floor, per day, vin ordinaire in- 
cluded, 15 fr.; second floor, 13 fr.; third, 
11 fr. The Ambassador is immediately 
opposite the beautiful Casino and music- 
stand, where a most capital orchestra per- 
forms twice each day. It is customary 
for all guests to breakfast and dine at a 
table d’hote. 

tchy is a town of 6000 inhabitants, pret- 
tily situated in the valley of the Allier, 
and, with the exception of Baden-Baden, 
has more visitors during the season than 
any other watering-place in Europe. There 
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were registered in 1868 alone 23,500. Al- 
though Baden is visited by 40,000 a year, 
few of those take the waters, whereas near- 
ly every visitor to Vichy docs. The proof 
of their efficacy is the steadily increasing 
number each year. Two hundred years 
ago it was resorted to by the people of the 
vicinity, as well as many who could afford 
to come from a distance. The first inspect- 
or was appointed by Henry IV., in 1603. 
Visitors to Vichy should read the letters 
of Madame Sévigné; she graphically de- 
scribes the manners and customs of the vis- 
itors to Vichy during her time. 

The Thermal Establishment of Vichy is 
now decidedly the largest and best regu- 
lated in France. It consists of three sep- 
arate buildings, each containing complete 
bathing apparatus: the largest owes its 
origin to the munificence of Adelaide and 
Victoria, sisters of Louis XVI.; there is also 
the hospital establishment; and, lastly, the 
immense and splendidly directed new build- 
ing erected by the company, which has 
leased the establishment from the govern- 
ment for the term of fifty years. These 
three buildings contain over 800 cabinets 
for baths, with 40 others for different kinds 
of douches. Each bath occupying an hour, 
the company can accommodate 3000 per- 
sons daily. In 1868 there were 172,600 
baths and douches paid for; and 2,416,500 
pints of water bottled and exported to dif- 
ferent parts of the civilized world. The 
company also sold 224,000 bottles of other 
sources, as well as 52,000 bottles of Chatel- 
don, a water much used in the hotels of 
Vichy ; 80,000 Ibs. of the salts of Vichy, ex- 
tracted from the water by diffused crystalli- 
zation for the purposes of drink and bath, 
and 450,000 boxes of pastilles of different 
forms. There is a government stamp on 
all boxes of pastilles and jars of salts, placed 
there by a commissary of the government, 
that purchasers may not be imposed upon 
by the carbonate of soda used in trade to 
make Vichy water. Nature is the best chem- 
ist. Use the genuine, or don’t use any, is 
the advice of all first-class physicians. 

The springs of Vichy are twelve in num- 
ber, eight of which are natural and four 
artificial. The principal are La Grande 
Grille, Le Puits-Carré, Le Put Chomel Lu- 
cas, L’ Hépital, Les Celestins (these are all 
from natural sources), and Hautcrine, Mes- 
dames, and Parc, artesian. These are all 
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the property of the state. The sources 
Lardy and Larbaud are private property. 

All these springs have the same physical 
property; they only differ in their tem- 
perature, which gives them different tastes, 
They are composed of the same ingredi- 
ents, and have the same chemical proper- 
ties; the quantities of the ingredients differ 
however in the different springs, in which 
the bicarbonate of soda mostly predomi- 
nates. They are also largely impregnated 
with carbonic acid. They are gascous, al- 
kaline, and thermal in various degrees. 
In all the natural springs the quantity and 
the temperature are in direct ratio, that is, 
they increase or diminish at the same time. 
Where the water is most abundant it is al- 
ways the warmest. The Celestins is the 
only exception to this rule. These waters 
are used internally and externally as drinks, 
baths, and douches. The usual time speci- 
fied for effecting a cure is twenty-one days, 
but many physicians say there is no fixed 
time—it depends on the patients and on the 
disease. The springs of Vichy are good 
for nearly all chronic diseases, but only 
certain in those affecting organs below the 
diaphragm. 

The principal diseases for which the wa- 
ters are known to be efficacious are those 
of the rer, skin, and womb, and in grarel, 
gout, rheumatism, indigestion, diabetes, and 
catarrh, It is said that in cases of gout and 
diabetes the soothing effects of the Vichy 
waters are superior to all known remedies. 
The steady increase in the number of 
visitors proves their efficacy. The price 
for baths of the first class is three francs; 
the same for douches; second class, two 
francs; the difference between the two 
being in the quantity of linen. There are 
some reserved cabinets where you can re- 
pose on a bed after your bath for one france 
extra. 

The new Casino, the charm and pride of 
Vichy, is perhaps the most elegant of the 
kind in Europe; it covers over twenty-five 
thousand square feet. The theatre alone 
contains 800 large arm-chairs, al] num- 
bered, each subscriber retaining his own 
seat during the term of his subscription. 
The price per month is fifty francs; this 
gives you also the right to all parts of the 
Casino as well, viz., the sal/es d- geur (no 
tapis vert or roulette), the balla, concerts, 
chairs in the park, at the Celestins, read- 
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ing-room, etc. Subscribers to the Casino 
alone pay twenty francs, and enjoy all the 
rights except to the theatre. Entrance to 
the theatre (when not occupied by sub- 
scribers), four francs; boxes containing 
four chairs, ten francs. 

In addition to the theatre (where per- 
formances by the best artists are given 
nightly), the Casino contains a splendid 
concert and ball room, asalle de jeux, read 
ing-room for both gentlemen and ladies 
billiard-room, smoking-room, all splendidly 
farnished and decorated. The billiard- 
room contains four good tables, and is un- 
der the charge of Professor Gibelin, proba- 
bly the best teacher in Paris. He spends 
his summers at Vichy. 

In 1862, a beautiful park, containing 
twenty-six acres, was laid out along the 
banks of the Allier; it contains many beau- 
tiful promenades ; it is protected by a digue 
1} miles long; behind this park may be 
been the Rocher des Celestins, at the foot of 
which that spring rises; it takes its name 
from s convent of that name which former- 
ly stood on its top. Its geological con- 
straction is very curious. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. has done 

much toward the advancement of Vichy. 
Its digue, park, reservoir of fresh water for 
the use of the town, a hotel de ville, light- 
ing with gas, in addition to three beautiful 
chalets built for his own use and at his own 
expense, are all due to him. 
_ There are numerous pleasant excursions 
inthe vicinity of Vichy, viz., to the Chateau 
of Raudan, distance ten miles: this was 
formerly the property of Madame Adelaide, 
the sister of Louis Philippe, who bequeathed 
it to her nephew, the Duc de Montpensier. 
The tariff for two horses to Raudan is 24 fr. 
To the Chdteau de Bourbon Busset, distance 
ten miles: some very beautiful views may 
be had during this excursion; fare, two 
horses, 22 fr. To Chateldon, the source of 
the celebrated water by that name; fare 
20fr. To Mafarauz,a romantic wild gorge, 
where the ruins of an ancient castle which 
belonged to the Knights Templars may be 
seen, 10 fr. To La M Verte, a very 
fine view on the other side of the Sichon, 10 
fr. The tariff in the town from six A.M. 
until midnight, one horse, 1 fr. 25 c. the 
course, and 25 c. the hour; for two horses, 
the course 2 fr., the hour 1 fr. 

The principal consulting physicians in 
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Vichy are Dr. Amable Dubois, inspector ; 
Dr. Willemin, assistant, and Dr. Casimir 
Daumas. The last named has written an 
admirable work on the Vichy waters, and 
stands high in the profession. 

If entering Switzerland from Vichy, the 
most direct route is to Geneva vid Lyons; 
time to Lyons 7 h.30m. Expense, 1st class, 
18 fr. 60 c. = $3.72. 

Returning to St. Germain des Fossés, 
and continuing on our main route, we soon 
reach Gannat, famed for its beer, a town of 
some 5600 inhabitants, containing an inter- 
esting church, dating partly from the 11th 
century. This isa junction station, whence 
a line branches off to 

Monilugon. Population 21,250. Hétel de 
France. This is an ancient town, strongly 
fortified during the Middle Ages, standing 
on the side of a hill, at the base of which 
runs the River Cher, whose summit is 
crowned by the ruins of a castle belong- 
ing formerly to the Ducs de Bourbon. This 
town and its castle were subjected to fre- 
quent attacks from the English during their 
occupation of a portion of the French do- 
minions. Iron and plate-glass are manu- 
factured here. 

Riom, reached on the main line beyond 
Gannat, contains some 10,700 inhabitants. 
This town is mostly built of basalt and lava 
from the quarries of Volvic. It contains 
some manufactories of linen and cotton, 
brandy, and leather. On the boulevards 
which surround the town a monument has 
been erected to General Desaix. St. 
Gregory of Tours, one of the most ancient 

French historians, was born here in 539: 
he wrote the History of France, in 16 vols. 
The church of St. Amable is very interest- 
ing as a specimen of ancient architecture. 

Clermont-Ferrand, formerly the capital 
of Lower Auvergne, is situated on an emi- 
nence 1365 feet above the level of the seca, 
and contains a population of 38,000 inhab- 
itants. Its principal hotels are //otel de la 
Paiz and Hotel de la Poste. It is composed 
of two towns, Clermont and Mont-Ferrand, 
formerly separate, but now united by a fine 
promenade. Being situated near Puy-de 
Dome, it is surrounded by volcanic forma- 
tions of the most varied aspect. In one 
of its suburbs is the fountain of St. Alyne, 
the incrustations of which, during the suc- 
cessive deposits of 700 years, have formed 
a curious natural bridge. Its principal ed- 
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ifices are the Gothic cathedral and church 
of Notre Dame. In the latter is a black 
image of the Virgin, which was found at 
the bottom of a well; it was reported as 
having the power to work miracles, and is 
much resorted to by pilgrims on the 15th 
of May. Clermont has a university, acad- 
emy, normal school, and botanic gardens, a 
chamber of commerce, and school of de- 
sign. It contains manufactories of linen 
and woolen fabrics, hosiery, paper, and 
cutlery. It is the entrepdt of commerce 
between Bordeaux and Lyons; but it is 
particularly noticed as being the place 
where Pope Urban II. held his grand as- 
sembly of cardinals, archbishops, and bish- 
ops. He was assisted by Peter the Her- 
mit, who here proclaimed the first crusade. 
In the midst of the Pope’s eloquent ad- 
dress, which melted every listener to tears, 
the red cloaks worn by the nobility were 
torn in strips, and laid on the breast in the 
form of a cross of all who took the vow. 
Clermont was also the birthplace of Pascal, 
the celebrated mathematician. 

The Baths of Royat are reached from 
Clermont, omnibuses leaving every quarter 
hour during the summer season; distance 
2 miles. 

Royat, which, owing to its thermal wa- 
ters, is fast becoming a place of fashionable 
resort, is built upon a portion of the lava- 
current which has issued from the Puy de 
Gravenoire. Past the town flows a torrent 
which has twice nearly destroyed the place 
by its inundations; it has cut its course to 
a depth of 65 feet through the basaltic lava, 
thus opening to view a species of grotto 
whence numerous springs gush forth, of 
which some of the waters are conducted by 
means of an aqueduct to Clermont. The 
waters of Royat (temperature 95° Fahr.) 
were well known in the time of the Ro- 
mans, many of whose baths have been dis- 
covered here. 

Hotels, Grand Hétel and Hotel de Royal. 
In addition to a fine newly constructed 
bathing establishment, the town contains 
an interesting church, dating from the 11th 
century, bearing a greater resemblance to 
a fortress, both in its style of architecture 
and position, than to a place of worship. 

The ascent of the Puy de Dome, 4806 feet 
above the level of the sea, may be made 
from Royat or from Clermont. The dis- 
tance from Royat to the base of the Puy is 
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about 4 miles; carriages can not go beyond 
the base of the cone. 

From Clermont the Baths of 

Mont Doré are also reached. Diligences 
leave the Place de Jaude, Clermont, sev- 
eral times daily during the bathing season, 
reaching Mont Doré in about 6 hours. A 
catriage with two horses for this excur- 
sion will cost from 35 to 40 fr. 

Hotels, de Paris and Chabaury. Here 
people live mostly en pension, at a cost of 
from 10 to 12 fr. a day, with table-d’hote 
breakfasts and dinners at 10.30 A.M. and 
5.30 P.M. This village is situated in a 
charming valley, through which the Doré 
winds its way, 8412 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is surrounded by verdant hills, 
conspicuous among which rises the Cape- 
civ, an isolated rock jutting forward on one 
side, and deriving its name from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a monk wearing 4 
hood. In this valley, the chief of those 
forming part of the volcanic excrescence 
which extends from here to a distance of 
8 or 10 miles, measuring 18 leagues in cir- 
cumference, the River Dordogne finds its 
source. _ 

The Ktablissement Thermal is situated 
near the banks of the Doré, with a fine 
promenade in front; a season ticket, excla- 
sive of 6 fr. for right to enter the reading- 
room, costs 20 fr. 

The mineral springs which issue from 
the base of the Plateau de Angle are alka- 
line, and are chiefly efficacious in rheuma- 
tism and in affections of the lungs and 
stomach. One of the springs is cold, while 
the remaining seven vary in temperature 
from 102° to 114° Fahrenheit. The prin- 
cipal springs, Za Madeleine and the Bais 
de César, are inclosed in Roman masonry, 
many architectural fragments supposed to 
have belonged to a Roman temple called the 
Panthéon having been discovered here. The 
price of a bath, including linen, is 1 fr. 50c. 

There are many pleasant walks and ex- 
cursions to be taken in the valley of the 
Mont Doré, which abounds in lovely water- 
falls, of which the finest is perhaps the 
Cascade de Quereith. The Grande Cascade, 
about half an hour’s walk from the baths, 
which falls from a height of 80 feet, is also 
well worthy of notice. 

Returning to Clermont, we continue on 
our main route past 

Issotre, the ancient Issiodorum of the 
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Romans, a town of 6300 inhabitants, situ- 
ated just above the junction of the Couze 
with the Allier. The church of St. Paul is 
a fine architectural specimen of the 11th 
century. The Mont Doré may also be 
reached by carriage-road from here. At 

Arvaat, a line branches off to Toulouse. 

Brioude. — Population, 49387. Hotel du 
Nord. This town contains little of inter- 
est but its church, dating from the 12th 
century, with a curious semicircular end, 
on the outer wall of which are checkered 
patterns in mosaic, formed of colored stones. 

St. George’s @Auray is the junction 
whence a line branches off to Le Puy and 
St. Etienne. Near this village is the Cha- 
teau de Chavagnac, the birthplace of Gen- 
eral Lafayette. 

Le Puy contains 20,000 inhabitants ; 
principal hotel, Des Ambassadeurs. It is 
beautifally situated on the south slope of 
Mt. Cenis, crowned by the basaltic rock of 
Corneille, and has on its highest point a 
picturesque Gothic cathedral, dating back 
to the 10th century. This cathedral is 
celebrated for containing the miracle-work- 
ing image of the Virgin and Child, called 
Notre Dame du Puy. Many of the popes 
and ancient kings of France haye visited 
it. The numbers that flock to the cathe- 
dra] are not so great as formerly, owing to 
the original figures, which were supposed 
to have been made by the Prophet Jere- 
miab, having been destroyed or removed, 
and the present ones made by a native art- 
ist. On the side of the church is a tablet 
recording the number of priests who were 
slanghtered here by the Revolutionists in 
1793. The museum of Le Puy contains 
one of the most valuable collections of 
mineralogical and geological specimens in 
France. The manufacture of cotton-lace 
i carried on here to great extent, some 
fine specimens of which may be seen in 
the museum. The remains of Du Guesc- 
lin, the illustrious warrior and Constable 
of France, were removed and deposited 
here in the church of St. Laurent. 

A short distance from Le Puy lies the 
Village of Espatlley. On the summit of a 
rock stands the ancient castle in which 
Charles VII. was residing when the news 
of his father’s death arrived; he was im- 
mediately declared his successor, while at 
the same moment Henry VI. of England 
was crowned at Paris with great pomp. 
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St. Etienne is a town of about 96,600 in- 
habitants, situated on the branch road 
from Le Pay to Lyons, being 3 h. 15 m. 
distant by rail from the former town. St. 
Etienne is advantageously situated for car- 
rying on an extensive trade, being sur- 
rounded on all sides by coal-mines, and 
standing at the same time on the banks of 
the River Furens, which furnishes the nec- 
essary water-power for moving the ma- 
chinery of its large and constantly increas- 
ing manufactories. The weaving of rib- 
bons and the making of fire-arms are its 
two most flourishing manufactures. The 
Manufacture Nationale @Armes employs 
about 2500 workmen, under the superin- 
tendence of artillery officers, where every 
barrel made must pass through a trial at 
the proof-house, which is opened twice a 
week. At the gunsmith’s shop a musket 
may be obtained for 10 or 15 fr., although 
the sum usually paid by the government is 
35 fr. and upward. About 300,000 stand 
of arms are made annually for private sale; 
there are also numerous manufactories of 
hardware and cutlery in the town, where 
12,000 knives are fabricated weekly. The 
weavers of ribbons live chiefly in the out- 
skirts of the town and in the neighbor- 
ing village, and are estimated to number 
40,000. The annual value of ribbons made 
in the neighborhood amounts to about 80 
million francs. The town contains, in ad- 
dition to a large Hotel de Ville, a Palais 
des Arts with a Museum containing a col- 
lection of ancient arms and armor of all 
countries, founded by Marshal QOudinot. 
There is also a theatre, botanical garden, 
and an Ecole des Mines. 

Returning to our main route to Nimes, 
we pass little of interest until we reach 

A lais.— Hotel du Luxembourg. This is 
an important manufacturing town of about 
20,000 inhabitants, situated at the southern 
extremity of an extensive coal-field, in 
which iron is also to be found. About 
1,000,000 tons of coal] are extracted from it 
annually, the French steam-navy at Toulon 
being supplied from here. The chief col- 
lieries are at Grand Combe, 11 miles distant 
by rail. Alais is one ofthe great southern 
dépots of raw silk, and contains numerous 
silk-mills, glass-works, and iron furnaces. 

The railway from here to Nimes, time, 
1h. 40 m., possesses little to interest the 
traveler. 
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From here to Toulouse nothing is passed 


Travelers branching off at Arvant, en | of any interest. 


route for Toulouse, soon reach 

Murat, 26 miles from Arvant, an an- 
cient town of 2657 inhabitants, formerly 
possessing a castle, destroyed in 1477 by 
Louis X{. The hills surrounding the 
town present a very curious appearance, 
being mostly capped with basalt ; one of 
these, rising just back of the town, called 
the Roche Bonnerie, is composed of regular 
basaltic pillars varying from thirty to fifty 
feet in height. 

Aurdlac, a town ef 11,100 inhabitants, 
containing little to interest the traveler; 
its ancient buildings, such as convents, 
churches, bishop’s palace, etc., having been 
destroyed by the Huguenots in 1569, when 
the town was taken by assault. The only 
existing ancient edifice is the castle of St. 
Etienne, now the Ecole Normale, situated 
on a hill to the west of the town, said 
to have belonged to the ancestors of St. 
Gérand, who lived in the 10th centary. 
A bronze statue of Pope Sylvester II., 
educated in the Benedictine monastery of 
Aurillac, occupies the centre of the princi- 
pal square. 

Figeac (Hétel Poste) is situated at the 
bottom of a valley, shut in by steep hills, 
through which the Cére takes its course. 
Population, 7610. The church of S#. Sau- 
venr has a Romanesque basement, with a 
superstructure of later date. The choir 
dates from the 11th century. Notre Dame 
de Puy, situated on a hill above the town, 
is also of the 11th century, and contains a 
fine and richly carved altar-screen. Fi- 
geac was the birthplace of Champollion, to 
whom an obelisk has been erected on the 
banks of the river. 

Villefranche, situated on the Aveyron, 
was built in the 14th century, and was ono 
of the Bastides, or free towns. It contains 
many ancient houses of very picturesque 
appearance, dating from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; but its principal build- 
ing is the Collegiate Church, a large Gothic 
edifice standing in the market-place, sur- 
rounded by arcades. Population, 9719. 
At 

Capdenac (1600 inhabitants), on the 
right bank of the Lot, there are traces of 
medieval fortifications; also the house in- 


ela by Sully after ‘the death of Henri 
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ROUTE No. 123. 

Paris to Lyons and Geneva, via Nevers, 
Moulins, Roanne, Tarare, and Ambérieu, 
by rail. Timeto Lyons, 13h. 40 m. ; fare, 
638 fr. 5c. Time to Geneva from Paris, 
17 h. 49 m.; fare, 83 fr. 60c. Time from 
Lyons to Geneva, 4 bh. 9 m.; fare, 20 fr. 
65 c. 

From Paris to Nevers, Moulins, and St. 
Germain des Fossés, see Route No. 122. 

After leaving St. Germain des Fossés 
the railway emerges from the valley of the 
Allier, and entering on a hilly country 
soon reaches 

Roagne, an important town, containing 
20,000 inhabitants. It is finely situated 
on the left bank of the Loire, at the head 
of that river’s navigation. From hence 
the productions of Lyons and the Levant, 
the coal of St. Etienne, and the iron of 
Southern France, which have been brought 
here by canal or rail, are conveyed to 
Nantes, on the western coast of France, or 
by the Loire and Canal de Briare and the 
Seine to Paris. Notice the admirable 
bridge over the Loire, which cost @600,000. 
After passing through a tunnel nearly two 
miles long, we arrive at 

Tarare, a town of 15,100 inhabitants, 
noted for its manufacture of maslin, the 
town and all the immediate vicinity being 
employed in that branch of industry. The 
muslin is remarkable for its fineness, and 
the weavers are obliged to work in the 
damp and cold, the moisture being neces- 
sary to keep the thread from breaking. 


Lyons, situated at the confluence of the 
Rhone and Sadne; population, 323,954. 
The principal hotels are Grand Hétel de 
Lyon, first class in every respect, No. 
16 Rue de Lyon (omnibus at the Perra- 
che station for all express trains); and 
Grand Hotel Collet, No. 60 Rue Impéri- 
ale and No. 99 Rue de I'Impératrice, near 
Place Louis-le-Grand—good house, prices 
reasonable. [.yons is the centre of man- 
ufactures in France, and the second city 
in the empire in point of size and pop- 
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ulation. It is of great antiquity. Un- 
der the Latin name of Lugdunum it was 
the capital of Celtic Gaul; in modern 
times its share in the horrors of the Revo- 
lation, where it was one of the chief scenes 
of the Jacobin excesses, has aided in giv- 
ing it notoriety. Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton has rendered its name enduringly pop- 
ular in connection with scenes of an oppo- 
site and more attractive kind. 

Along the banks of the Rhone and the 
Saone are magnificent quays ; and the city 
possesses many fine public edifices, which 
we will notice in detail. It is, however, 
for the most part closely built, with narrow 
and dirty streets, the usual characteristics 
of amanufacturing town. The regenerat- 
ing hand of the late emperor, however, 
effected many changes. J.yons is the 
chief seat of the silk manufacture, includ- 
ing that of velvets, satins, and other va 
rieties of the same fabric, but the present 
number of silk-looms is much below what 
it was at a former time, prior to the exten- 
sive pursuit of this branch of industry by 
Zurich and other places on the Continent, 
as well as the fuller development among 
the manufactures of England. There are 
in Lyons large factories for the produc- 
tion of cotton, woolen, and other goods, 
besides gold lace, jewelry, and other arti- 


To obtain a topographical view of Lyons, 
and at the same time a very beautiful sight, 
the traveler had better make the ascent of 
the heights of Fourviéres ; in reaching them 
from the Hotel de Lyon you pass the Hos- 
pial of Antiquities, built on the site of the 
Koman palace where Claudius and Caligula 
both were born. On thetop of the heights 
stands the church of Notre Dame de Four- 
sxe, surmounted with a dome supporting 
a colossal copper figure of the Virgin. The 
charch contains numerous offerings to the 
Virgin, whose intercession is said to have 
saved Lyons from being devastated by 
cholera. Close to the church an enterprising 
individual has built a tower which stands 
over 600 feet above the bed of the Saodne, 
and on clear days Mont Blanc, 100 miles 
distant, is often seen. Immediately behind 
Fourvitres stands the church of St. Jra- 
nee, of no importance in itself, but erect- 
ed on the spot where that cruel tyrant, 
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who had met here to pray. Their bodies 
were thrown into the vaults underneath 
the church. The museum contains several 
fine pictures by some of the best masters. 
The principal picture in the gallery is the 
Ascension, by Perugino, master of Raphael. 
There are also a number by Rubens, Guer- 
cino, Teniers, and Palmo Vecchio. There 
are also some specimens of Roman antiqui- 
ty, foremost among which are the bronze 
tables on which is carved a speech of 
Claudius, a native of Lyons, delivered be- 
fore the Roman Senate in A.D. 48. Among 
the celebrated perzone born in Lyons was 
Jacquard, inventor of the silk-loom. There 
is a very fine portrait of him in the picture- 
gallery; also one in the School of Design, 
or Institution de la Martinigre ; the latter is 
produced by the loom, and is in imitation 
of an engraving. Lyons also contains a 
Museum of Natural History, well filled in 
all its various departments, and a public 
library containing 10,000 volumes. Be- 
fore the siege of Lyons it contained nearly 
100,000; after the city was taken, the be- 
siegers turned the library into a barrack, 
and insisted on using the books only for 
fuel. The //dtel de Ville is rendered histor- 
ically of great importance. It was here 
that the Revolutionary Tribunal, consisting 
of Couthon, Fouché, and Collot d’Herbois, 
sat after the siege of Lyons. The last 
named, who was chief of those tyrants, had 
been an actor, and had been hissed off the 
stage at Lyons. Maddened at his recep- 
tion, he threatened the direst vengeance 
against the inhabitants ; chance gave him 
the power ; and the poor unfortunates wero 
executed at the rate of a hundred per day. 
The guillotine being too tedious for the ex- 
ecution of both innocent and guilty, they 
were tied to a cable, sixty at a time, and 
cannon loaded with grape-shot were fired 
along the line; after over 2000 persons 
were butchered in this manner, the city 
was razed to the ground. 

Lyons is well fortified by detached forts 
in a circle around the town; the most 
important are the heights of St. Croix, of 
Fourvieres, and Croiz- Rousse ; the last stands 
above the suburbs of that name, which are 
principally inhabited by silk-weavers, who 
live in houses of immense height, in nar- 
row, dirty streets. This suburb is the hot- 


Septimus Severus, in the year 202, caused | bed of insurrection, teeming with turbu- 
the massacre of nearly 20,000 Christians | lence and sedition; nearly all the riots and 
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revolts in Lyons have sprung from this 
quartier : there are over 30,000 silk-weav- 
ers in Lyons, all of whom are, physically 
considered, an inferior set of men, and are 
generally exempt from military duties on 
that account. ‘Chey do not work in large 
factories as with us, but the employer 
gives out the raw silk to the weavers and 
dyers. This manufacture of silk was first 
established at Lyons about the middle of 
the 15th century. The Conseil des Prud- 
hommes, alluded to in our description of 
Paris, is here brought into requisition with 
very beneficial effect, in settling difficul- 
ties arising between master and man. Om- 
nibuses traverse the town in every direc- 
tion, and voitures stand on the principal 
places: where the names of the streets are 
written in black, the streets run parallel 
with the two rivers, and when in yellow, 
at right angles. Steamers on the Rhone 
leave daily for Avignon and Arles, leaving 
from Place Belcour, on the right bank of 
the Rhone; but take the railway by all 
means. ‘The scenery of the river can be 
seen just as well from the cars by sitting 
on the right-hand side, the road skirting 
the river on its left. 

The Cathedral of Lyons is a fine build- 
ing of the 13th and 14th centuries, chiefly 
Gothic in its architecture. It contains a 
clock, made in 1508 by N. Lippeus, of Basle, 
which exhibits, like that of Strasbourg, 
processions of figures representing the 
courses of the sun and moon. It is un- 
fortunately very much out of repair, but 
may be set in action at any time by the ad- 
ministration of a small fee to the sacristan. 

The church of the Abbey of Atnny is a 
remarkable building, whose central cupola 
is upheld by four granite columne, formed 
by cutting in half two ancient Roman 
columns; these are supposed to have 
formed part of an altar erected in honor of 
Augustus at the junction of the Rhone and 
Saone by the sixty nations of Gaul. This 
church existed as early as 937, while the 
monastery was founded many years earlier ; 
it is believed to occupy the site of the Athe- 
neum of Caligula, whose buildings in- 
cluded the Ausustin altar. In the dun- 
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There are numerous charitable institu- 
tions in. Lyons, the principal one being 
the //étel Dieu, standing on the quay fac- 
ing the Rhone. This is one of the most 
ancient hospitals in France, having been 
founded by Childebert and his queén Ul- 
trogotha. 

The bridges of Lyons are 18 in number, 
7 of which cross the Rhone, and 11 the 
Sadne ; the oldest of these is the Pont de 
la Guillotiere across the Rhone, said to 
have been founded in the time of Pope In- 
nocent IV., 1190. 

There are two theatres in Lyons: the 
Grand Theatre, just back of the Hotel de 
Ville, and another in the Place des Celes- 
tins. - 

Among the most interesting silk mant- 
factories to visit in Lyons, we can recom- 
mend the firm of Marizr Freres j-unes, 9 
Rue de |'Hétel de Ville and 10 Rue des 
Archers, who ‘occupy the first rank in the 
fabrication of novveuutés in silks and vel- 
vets of every style. 

From Lyons to Genevu. Time, 4 b. 9 
m.; fare, 20 fr. 65c., ofa Ambérieu, Culoz, 
ard Bellegarde. At Ambérieu you change 
carriages, taking the train from Paris. 
[At Culoz, ifon your way to Italy by 
Mont Cenis, vou again change.] Take 
your seat in the right-hand side of the car- 
riage, as the rails keep close to the banks 
of the River Rhone, and the scenery is 
very beautiful. Belleggrde is the frontier 
station in France; passengers from Swit- 
zerland ‘are here asked for passports, and 
their baggage is examined. It is better 
to have a passport, as the authorities have 
the right to demand them from Americans, 
not from Englishmen. 

The river here becomes exceedingly 
narrow, and the scenery wild and pictar- 
esque. After passing several tunnels of 
more or less length, we enter the Tunnel of 
Credo, two and a half miles in length, 
which cost France one and a half million 
dollars, occupying three years in its con- 
struction. It is one of the longest in 
Europe. After passing this tunnel, notice 
on the left the powerful fortress of £vluse, 
originally erected by the Dukes of Savoy. 


geons under the sacristy. Pothimis and! It is built on the side of a wild and narrow 
Blandina were confined, previous to suffer-| gorge, formed by Mont Vouache on the 
ing martyrdom, during the persecution of | side of Savoy, and Mont Credo, a spur of 
the Christians under Marcus Antoninus, | the Jura, on the side of France. I¢ was re 


A.D. 177. 
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built by the celebrated Vauban, but was dis- 
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mantled by the Austrians after the down- 
fall of the first Napoleon ; it has since been 
repaired, at great expense, by the French 
government, and is one of the greatest 
strongholds in Europe. 

Eight miles from Bellegarde we pass the 
station Chauncy, the frontier town of Switz- 
erland. No examination of baggage or 
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ROUTE No. 124. 

Paris to Nice, via Joigny, Dijon, Macon, 
Lyons, Valence, Avignon, Arles, Marseilles, 
and Tvelon, with branch line to Grenoble, 
eaAirand Gap. Time by express, 27 h. 
%m.; fure, 134 fr. 

Leaving Paris by the Chemin de Fer de 
Lyon et de la Mediterranée, whose ter- 
minus is situated on the Boulevard Mazas, 
and passing 

a town of 6000 inhabitants, 
where two detached fort4 guard the passage 
of the Seine, and which contains a cele- 
brated lunatic asylum, the express train 
first stope at 

Hedan.—This town, mentioned by Cesar 
as Melodunum, contains 41,408 inhabitants, 
and is the chief town in the department of 
the Seine-et--aurne. The church of Notre 
Dame dates partly from the 10th and part- 
ly from the 13th century, and has two fine 
Romanesque towers. : 

Passing Fontainebleau, mentioned in the 
environs of Paris, and 

Thomery, where the fine Chasselas grapes 
are grown, estimated to produce annually 
$125,000, we reach 

Afontereax. — Population, 6748. This 
town is situated at the junction of the 
Seine and Yonne; both of the rivers are 
bere crossed by bridges, that on the Seine 
being the scene of the murder of the Duke 
of Burgundy in 1419, during a conference 
held by him with the Dauphin (afterward 
Charles VII.) to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, that the two parties might join forces 
in expelling the English. He was mur- 
dered by a blow from Tanneguy du Chas- 
tel, by the orders and in the presence of 
the dauphin, although double barricades 
had been erected on the bridge to separate 
the two princes. Here also Napoleon I. 
7 VoL. I.—U 2 
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gained the last of his many great victories, 
February 18, 1814, when the allies were 
driven over the Seine and out of Montereau ; 
during the battle the emperor stood upon 
the heights of Surville, in the midst of the 
guns, and occasionally leveled and pointed 
with his own hands a cannon upon his 
eneniies, : 

Sens (Hotel de Paris), a town of 11,900 
inhabitants, and the ancient capital of the 
Sennones, contains a fine cathedral of the 
second magnitude, with two of the largest 
bells in France, one weighing 16} tons. 
This building was commenced in the mid- 
dle of the 12th century, and is in a tran- 
sition from the Circular to the Gothic 
style. It contains some fine painted glass 
by Jean Cousin, and a tomb (Chancellor 
Duprat), whose bas-reliefs date from the 
reign of Francis I. The altar of St. 
Thomas is said to be that at which Thomas 
’i Becket performed his devotions when he 
fled to Sens in 1164, to escape from the 
wrath of Henry II. While here he re- 
sided in the Abbey of St. Columbe, now be- 
longing to the Seurs de |’Enfance de 
Jesus, and the sacerdotal vestments and 
mitre used by him are to-day to be seen in 
the treasury of the cathedral. William 
of Sens, the architect of this cathedral, 
finished 1168, was taken to England iu 
1175 as architect for the choir of the Can- 
terbury Cathedral, which resembles in 
many respects the one at Sens. 

Jotgny is situated on the Yonne, along 
whose bank a fine quay runs from-one end 
of the town to the other, closed at each 
extremity by iron gates. In the time of 
the Romans it bore the name of Joviniacum. 
With the exception of three Gothic church- 
es, there are no fine public buildings. 
Hétel Duc de Bourgogne. From Laroche, 
the next station, a branch line runs to 
Auzerre, the birthplace of Marshal Da- 
voust, which contains a fine cathedral, 
begun in 1215, and to Clamécy. 

On the main route we continue to 

Tonnerre, a town of some 5500 inhabit- 
ants, remarkable for its beautiful avenue 
of lime-trees. The summit of the hill on 
which the town stands is crowned by the 
church of St. Pierre, a building of the 16th 
century, with a choir of the 14th. Of 
the Hospital founded here by Marguerite 
de Bourgogne, queen of Sicily, nothing 
remains but the Great Hall, now used as 
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a chapel. It contains her tomb, with a 
statuc of the queen sitting, dressed in the 
costume of her time. This was erected 
by the inhabitants of Tonnerre, to replace 
one destroyed during the Revolution. Not 
far from Tonnerre is the town of 

Chablis, which gives its name to a white 
wine of superior quality. 

Tanlay contains a fine chateau in the 
style of the Renaissance, the oldest part of 
which was built in 1559 by Coligny d’ Ande- 
lot, brother of Admiral Coligny, the chief 
victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The chamber in which he and other lead- 
ers of the Protestant party used to meet is 
situated in the Tour de la Ligne; its walls 
are covered with frescoes of mythological 
personages, represented by the leading char- 
acters of the times, Charles XI. being paint- 
ed as Pluto and Catherine de’ Medici as 
Juno. Two miles from here are the ruins 
of the Abbaye of Quincy. The train next 
stops at 

Montbard, an unimportant town of about 
8000 inhabitants, which was the birthplace 
(1707) and residence of Buffon, the great: 
naturalist. The chateau was purchased 
and rebuilt by him, the only portion of the 
old castle left standing being a high square 
tower, which rises in the midst of the 
grounds. The gardens are now open to 
the public. 

Dijon, situated in the midst of the wine- 
growing district of Burgundy, is the next 
place of importance passed on our route. 
It contains a population of 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, and has many fine public walks and 
beautiful environs. Principal hotel, Hétel 
de Jura, in front of the station, and most 
admirably managed. The principal build- 
ings are a palace of the Princess of Condé, 
a castle built by Louis XIV., which now 
serves for barracks, and the church of Notre 
Dame, built in the purest Gothic style, re- 
markable for the boldness of its construc- 
tion; it contains the cathedral clock, made 
by Jacques Marques, and seized upon by 
Philippe le Hardi at Courtrai, as one of the 
most curious works then in existence; its 
bells are struck by two hammer-men, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and called Jacque- 
mars, a corruption of the maker’s name. 
Dijon contains a prefecture, a large old 
court-house, theatre, hospitals, prisons, and 
an orphan asylum, also a national court for 
the departments, courts of assize and com- 
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merce, a university - academy, numerous 
colleges, schools of medicine and fine art, 
and a botanic garden. There are also man- 
ufactories of woolen fabrics, linen, cotton, 
earthenware, soap, beer, and candles. Its 
principal dependence, however, is in_ its 
wine trade, this town being the principal 
dépét and market for the sale of the Bur- 
gundy wines which grow in this neighbor- 
hood. 

As our travelers are, as a general thing, 
a wine-drinking people, and as commodi- 
ties can be sold or withheld at pleasure, 
and be mingled and adulterated with no 
regard to the natural principle of the arti- 
cle, in adherence to blind cupidity, and 
where the price, too, ceases to be the natu- 
ral market value, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry to become well acquainted with the dif- 
ferent brands, manner of preparation, and 
the amount distilled, in self-protection, that 
every petty dealer in the article may not 
have it in his power to call wines by fraud- 
ulent names, not only imposing upon you, 
but every friend who partakes of your hos- 
pitality. For this purpose, the . author 
has made a short extract from Redding’s 
‘¢ Modern Wines,” on the subject of Buar- 
gundy wines. 

‘** Ancient Burgundy now forms the three 
departments of the Cote d’Or, the Sadne-et- 
Loire, and the Yonne. The wine district 
is situated between 46° and 48°, N. lat., 
and is about 60 leagues long by 30 wide. 
The most celebrated district is the Cote 
d’Or, thus named on account of the rich- 
ness of its vineyards. It consists, for the 
most part, of a chain of gentle calcareous 
hills, which extend northeast and south- 
west from Dijon into the department of 
the Sadne and Loire, including a small 
part of the arrondissement of Dijon and 
all that of Beaune. One side of these hills 
presents an eastern, and one a south and 
southeastern aspect, both of which are 
highly favorable to the growth of the vine. 
The vineyards cover the elevations nearly 
the whole length of their range, at the 
bases of which a plain of argillaceous, 
deep-reddish earth extends iteelf, rich in 
agricultural produce of another species. 
The training of the vines is after the low 
method, on sticks about three feet long. 
They are set’ much closer together than is 
in general customary. The superficies de- 
voted to vine cultivation in the depart- 
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ment of Cdte d'Or is about 63,378 acres. 
The department of the Sadne and Loire, 
the least important district of Burgundy - 
as respects the quality of the wines, con- 
tains 76,775 acres of vineyards. The third 
district of Burgandy, the department of 
the Yonne, nearly equals the Cote d’Or in 
the quality of its produce, while its vine- 
yards are more extensive, containing no 
less than 84,075 acres of surface. The to- 
tal of acres in the vineyards of Burgundy 
are 224,223. The value of the wines pro- 
duced in the whole of Burgundy, in years of 
ordinary production, amounts to 52, 139,495 
francs—over ten millions of dollars. The 
wines of France are grateful and ben- 
eficial to the palate and to health; they 
do not, by being too strongly impregnated 
with brandy, carry disease into the stom- 
ach at the moment of social joy; they 
eheer and exhilarate, while they fascinate 
all but coarse palates with their delicate 
flavor. About a million of hectolitres,* 
out of 2,125,798, are consumed in the three 
departments composing the ancient prov- 
ince; the rest is sent to different ports of 
France, and to foreign countries, and natu- 
rally consists of the wines of the best qual- 
ity. The red wines of Champagne resem- 
ble them most in character. The vine dis- 
triets of Burgundy are known in the coun- 
try by the divisions Cote de Nuits, Cote de 
Beaune, and Céte Chalonnaise. 

“The difference of the qualities of the 
wine may be judged by the following lists 
of prices, taking for example the arrondisse- 
ment of Beaune, in the centre of Cote d'Or. 
There 2300 hectolitres of superior wine are 
produced at 125 francs each, 17,700 at 95, 
45,000 fine wines at 60, 60,000 of good or- 
dinary at 30, and 118,670 at 18 francs. 
This may serve as a specimen of the other 
distriets in respect to quality, except in 
the department of the Saédne and Loire— 
8) francs the hectolitre is the highest 
price, and 15 the lowest. In the depart- 
ment of the Yonne, the higher classes of 
teal Bargundy fetch from 300 to 400 francs 
the maid,t or rather 125 the hectolitre, 
while the lowest brings but 14 francs. 
The white wines bring from 98 to 23. 
Thus the white wines neither rise as high 
nor sink as low as the red. Phe quantity 
of alcohol in these wines is said to be 13.50 | 


* A hectolitre {s equal to 26} Eng. gallons. 
~ t Equal to 74 gallons, 
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per cent., but, in this respect, there is a 
considerable variation in the experiments, 
as notwo wines are exactly alike in point 


| of strength. The results yet obtained arc 


not, therefore, very satisfactory. 

‘‘ Burgundy is perhaps the most perfect 
of all the known red wines, in the qualities 
which are deemed most essential to vinous 
perfection. ‘The flavor is delicious, the 
bouquet exquisite, and the superior delica- 
cy which it possesses justly entitles it to 
be held first in estimation of all the red 
wines known. It can not be mixed with 
any other; even two of the first growth 
mingled deteriorate the quality and injure 
the bouquet. ; 

‘It is unnecessary to go into the histo- 
ry of the lower growths of the wines of 
Burgundy, because they are rarely export- 
ed. It will suffice to take a cursory no- 
tice of them, and dwell longest on those 
wines which are best known out of France. 
The three more celebrated districts have 
been previously enumerated, namely, those 
of Beaune, Nuit, and Chalonnaise. 

‘*The fine wines of Upper Burgundy, in 
the arrondissement of Dijon, are the prod- 
uce of about 700 hectares, while in the ar- 
rondissement of Beaune 7000 are cultivated 
for making the better growths. The ar- 
rondissement of Dijon, near Gevray, 5 miles 
from Dijon, produces the red and white 
Chambertin. The vineyard is very small, 
The soil is gravelly, withloam. The gravel 
is calcareous, and the subsoil marl, with 
small shells, It is a wine of great fullness, 
keeps well, and has the aroma perfect. It 
was the favorite wine of Napoleon. The 
first class never passes out of France. 
They make an effervescing Chambertin, a 
wine inferior to good Champagne. It 
wants the delicate bouquet of Champagne, 
by the absence of which it is easily detect- 
ed. The French complain of its having too 
much strength; but this would commend 
it in England or America. It is a very 
delicate wine notwithstanding, and highly 
agreeable to the palate. It has been fre- 
quently imported into London, and is much 
commended by those whose regard for the 
delicate bouquet of Champagne is less than 
that for the carbonic effervescence of sim- 
ilar growths. In spirit it is, perhaps, a 
little above the average of Champagne, 
which it resembles so much that persons 
not judges might easily ee the one 
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are those called the Notrien and Pineau. | other choice spot, called Essejaux, which is 
The Gibaudot and the Gamet, which last | much esteemed, but less so than the high- 


grape has an ill name, are used for the in- 
ferior kinds of wine. The Gamet yields 
largely, sometimes a thousand gallons an 
acre. It is manured, and is called the poor 
man’s wine. The Chaudenay, for white 
wine, is gathered here at the latest period, 
and carefully assorted. There is a saying 
that a bottle of Chambertin, a ragowt a la 
Sardanapale, and a lady causeuse, are the 
three best companions at tabic in France. 
‘At Baze, St. Jacques, Mazy, Véreilles, 
Musigny, Chambolle, the Clos Bernardon, 
du Roi, of the Chapitre, of Chenove, of 
Marcs d’Or, of Violettes, of Dijon, in the 
commune of that name, most excellent 
wine is rhade. In the Clos de la Perritre, 
in the commune of Fixin, belonging to M. 
Montmort, a wine in quality and value 
equal to Chambertin is grown. Many of 
these vineyards produce white wines as 
well as red. 
‘*In Beaune, as already stated, the wine 
country is much more extensive than in 
Dijon. ‘The aspect, as before observed, is 
northeast and southwest, being the direc- 
tion of the main road conducting from Dijon 
to Chalon-sur-Saéne, passing through the 
towns of Beaune and Nuits, both names fa- 
miliar to connoisseurs in wine. The first 
commune is Vougeot. Upon the right 
hand on leaving the village, the vineyard 
of that name, once belonging to a convent, 
is seen extending about 400 yards along 
the side of the road: it forms an inclosure 
of about 48 hectares, 112} acres English, 
and sold for 1,200,000 francs; the aspect 
is E.S.E., and the slope of the ground 
makes an angle of from 8° to4°. Here 
is produced the cclebrated wine Clos- 
Vougeot. The upper part of the land 
turns a little more south, forming an angle 
of 5° or 6°. The soil upon the surface 
differs in this vineyard ; the lower part is 
clay, while the uppermost has a mixture of 
lime, and there the best wine is grown. 
The average is about two hogsheads and a 
half the English acre. No manure is used ; 
bat the soil from the bottom is carried up 
and mingled with that at the top. The 
cellars contain vats, each of which contains 
about 14 hogsheads, in which the must is 
fermented: the time occupied is uncertain. 
The wine co when the fermentation is 


er part of Clos-Vougeot. Farther on is 
Vosnes, a village which produces the most 
exquisite wines that can be drank, uniting 
to richness of color the most delicate per- 
fume, a racy flavor, fine aroma, and spirit. 

‘“‘The most celebrated of these wines 
are the Romanée-vivant (so called from a 
monastery of that name), Romande-Con&, 
Richebourg, and La Tuche. The vineyard 
producing the first-mentioned wine is be- 
low those which yield the Richebourg and 
Romanée-Conti, and contains only 10 hec- 
tares of ground. The Romanée-Conti is 
considered the most perfect and best wine 
in Burgundy. Ouvrard, the contractor, 
bought this vineyard for 80,000 franca. 
The wine is produced in an inclosure of 
about 2 hectares in extent, forming a paral- 
lelogram, and the quantity made is very 
small. The Richebourg inclosure, of the 
same form, contains only about 6 hectares. 
The aspect of the Romanée-Conti is south- 
east, and the ground forms an angle of 5° in 
slope. There is no difference in the man- 
agement from that of the neighboring 
growths. 

‘Continuing to follow the road, about a 
league from Vosnes is the small town of 
Nuits. A part of the ground extends south- 
west, and is mostly flat. Upon this supe- 
rior wines are grown; and among them, 
on a spot of only 6 hectares in extent, in s 
slope with a southwestern aspect of not 
more than 8° or 4°, the well-known St. 
George's, of exquisite flavor, delicious bow- 
quet, and great delicacy. The other vine 
yards on the road produce wines of ordi- 
nary quality. In the commune of Aloxe 
a wine called Corton is grown, which is in 
repute for its bouquet, delicacy, and bril- 
liant color. The ground upon which this 
wine is made gives only 10 or 12 litres of 
wine each hectare, of which there are but 
46. Nothing is more remarkable or unac- 
countable than the difference of production 
in these fine wine districts. The most de- 
licious wines are sometimes grown on one 
little spot only, in the midst of vineyards 
which produce no other but of ordinary 
quality; while, in another place, the prod- 
uct of a vineyard, in proportion to its sur- 
face, shall be incredibly small, yet of ex- 
quisite quality ; at the same time. in the 
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soil, aspect, treatment as to culture and spe- 
cies of plant, there shall be no perceptible 
difference to the eye of the experienced 
wine-grower. In such a district as the 
Cote d’Or it is difference of site rather than 
treatment to which the superior wine owes 
its repute, for there is no want of competi- 
tion in laboring after excellence. 
‘*Bordering on Aloxe is the vineyard 
of Beaune, a well-known wine of a very 
agreeable character. Not far from thence 
is produced the Volaay, a fine, delicate, light 
wine, with the taste of the raspberry, and 
Pomard, of somewhat more body than Vol- 
nay, and, therefore, better calculated to 
keep, especially in warm climates. These 
ate wines which, when genuine, bear a 
good character all over the world. 
“Between Volnay and Meursault the 
vineyard of Santenot is situated. It con- 
sists of twelve hectares upon a southern 
slope. The higher part produces a cele- 
brated white wine, called Meursault; the 
middle and lower a red, which is consider- 
ed preferable to Volnay. In the neigh- 
borhood of Meursault are grown the wines 
denominated ‘ passe-tous- grains’ by the 
French, and the dry white wines, of a slight 
sulphurous taste, and much drank in hot 
seasons, called wine of Genévritres, of the 
Goutte d’Or, and of Perriéres. The quan- 
tity of hectares on which these last wines 
ate grown is but sixteen. The situation 
to the southwest of Meursault, where it 
fons Puligny, is noted for the delicious 
white wine called Mont-Rachet, of exqui- 
tite perfume, and deemed one of the most 
perfect white wines of Burgundy, and even 
of France, being the French Tokay, in the 
opinion of many connoisseurs, but only in 
renown, for these wines bear little resem- 
blance to each other. The vine-ground 
of Mont-Rachet is divided into I’ Asmé Mont- 
Rachet, le Chevalier Mont-Rachet, and la 
Batard Mont-Rachet. The vineyard of 
the Chevalier, which is on the higher part 
of the ground, is a slope of about twelve or 
fifteen degrees, and contains about eighteen 
hectares, LL’ Aine, or the true Mont-Ra- 
chet, is about six or seven hectares. The 
Batard is only separated from the two oth- 
er vineyards by the road which leads from 
Puligny to Chassagne, and contains about 
twelve hectares. These vineyards have 
all the samc southeastern aspect, yet the 
Wine from them is so different in quality 
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that, while Mont-Rachet sells for 12006 
francs the hectolitre, the Chevalier brings 
but 600, and the Batard only 400. There 
are two vine-grounds near, called the Per- 
riéres and Clavoyon, which produce the 
white wines, sought after only from their 
vicinity to Mont-Rachet. 

‘“« Chassagne, four leagues southwest of 
Beaune, called Chassagne le Haut, and Le 
Bas, not far from Puligny, is productive 
vine-land. The canton of Morgeot con- 
tains twenty hectares, which produce a 
red wine much sought after. It faces the 
southwest, and owes its good qualities to 
its excellent aspect. The village of San- 
tenay, on the borders of the department 
terminating the elevated land, grows some 
choice wines, such as Clos-Tavannes, Clos- 
Pitois, and the Gravitres, though not equsl 
in quality to those already enumer. ted. 
There is an infinite variety in the wines 
of Burgundy which an Englishman can 
hardly comprehend. Accustomed to wines 
less delicate than intoxicating, and regard- 
ful rather of the wine taken from habit 
than quality, his favorite beverage is cho- 
sen more from that cause than perfection 
of flavor. The nature of the soil, the as- 
pect, the season, the plant, and mode of 
culture, as well as the making, each and 
all equally affect the quality of these wines 
more than wines in general, on account of 
their great delicacy. The most finished 
and perfect Burgundies, the French say, 
are deteriorated by so short a voyaye as 
that across the Channel from Calais to Do- 
ver, including, of course, the journey to 
the former place. They are never sent 
away but in bottle. 

‘*The best Burgundies, called cs fetes de 
cuvées, are from the select vines, namely, 
the Norien and Pineau. Grown on the 
best spots in the vineyard, having the 
finest aspect, these rank first in quality, 
and are wines, when well made in favora- 
ble seasons, which include every excel- 
lence that the most choice palate can appre- 
ciate: fine color, enough of spirit, raciness, 
good body, great fineness, an aroma and 
bouquet very powerful, strong in odor, and 
that peculiar taste which so remarkably 
distinguishes them from all other wines of 
France. The next, called the first curcra 
vins de primeur, approximate very closely 
to the first class in quality, except that the 
perfume is not quite sohigh. Good wines, 
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les bonnes cuvées, which are grown on a soil 
less favorable than the tureygving, ure in 
an aspect inferior, fairly rank third in 
quality. 
inz the same color as the foreguing, and 
equal their strength, but wanting their 
full fineness and bouquet. Next, they dis- 
tingvish the second and third cuvées, the 
color of which is often weak to the pre- 
ceding growths. They are deficient in 
spirit, and destitute of fineness and flavor. 
These three last classes of the wines of 
Burgundy come from the same species of 
wine as the two first, but the soil is inferi- 
or, or the aspect not so good, being, per- 
haps, more humid, or less exposed to the 
sun. Their abundance compensates the 
grower for their inferiority. 

‘Of the common red wines of Cote d’Or 
there are two sorts, called wines de tous 
grain, or passe tous grams, which come from 
a mixture of the Notrien and Pineau grape 
with the Gamay. The wine de tous grains 
is an ordinary wine, which, when good, is 
much esteemed in hot seasons. It has a 
deep color, tending to the violet, much 
body, sufficient spirit, and, after a certain 
aye, a little bouquet. It is a coarse wine, 
but will keep a long time without sickness 
of any kind, and is much valued for sus- 
taining such wines as tend to dissolution. 
It is often much better than those which 
are called ‘les seconde et troisiéme cuvées’ 
of a middling season. 

‘‘There are only two sorts of white 
wine in the Cote d’Or; the first made from 
the white Pineau, and the second from the 
common plant mingled with it. These 
two sorts are marked by two or three sub- 
divisions. The first in quality, the finest 
and the best, is the Mont-Rachet, already 
mentioned. It is distinguishable in good 
years for its fineness, lightness, bouquet, 
and exquisite delicacy, having spirit, with- 
out too great dryness, and a luscious taste, 
without cloying thickness. In making, 
they endeavor to keep it with as little co- 
or of any kind as possible; no doubt for 
the purpose of preserving that lightness 
of hue which white wines rarely possess, 
being yellowish, probably by the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, which incorporates with 
them while in contact with the atmos- 
phere. Most of the other white wines of 
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are more or less flat, acid, without body, 
and deficient in firmness and strength. 
‘*The prices of the wines of the Cote d’Or 


Then come les cuvées rondes, hav- | differ greatly, and can not be fixed. The 


tétes de cuvée, or choice products in the best 
years, are not sold under 1000 francs the 
queue or tonneau, or 215 francs the hecto- 
litre. ‘Les premier cuvées’ in such sea- 
sons bring 700 or 800 franca, according to 
their grades of distinction ; ‘les bonne cu- 
vées,’ from 600 to 700; ‘les ronde,’ from 
400 to 500; ‘les deuxieme et troisieme,’ 
from 350 to 400 and above; the others not 
more than two hundred francs. 

‘‘The Mont-Rachet brings 1200 francs, 
the other white wines from 300 to 600, and 
the common sorts from 50 to 70 the queue. 

‘‘ Tt often happens in superior years that 
the best wines, after making, do not bear 
a higher price than 400 francs; and yet, 
in fifteen months, 1200 or 1500 are demand- 
ed for them. It may easily be judged, 
therefore, that no scale of prices, when the 
wines are perfect, can be permanent, ow- 
ing to this circumstance. The following 
is a list of the prices the Burgundy wines 
brought from the vineyards on the hills 
of Beaune, on an average of ten years; 
but it must be borne in mind that the time 
of purchase was at the vintage, immediate- 
ly upon making, and paid by the highest 
bidder, and not when the wines had been 
kept. Volnay, the queue, 460 francs ; Po- 
mard, 450 fr.; Beaune, 440 fr.; Savigny, 
420 fr.; Aloxe, 430 fr.; Aloxe, the Corton 
wine, 490 fr.; Chassagne, 410 fr.; Chas- 
sagne Morgeot, 470 fr. The product of 
Puligny, viz.: Mont-Rachet, 1000 fr. ; Per- 
ri¢res and Clavoyon, 380 fr. Meursault 
wines, viz.: Les Genévritres, La Goutte 
d’Or, 450 fr.; and Saulenot red wine, 490 
fr.; the common red wines sell for 90 or 
100 fr., and the white from 75 to 90 fr., in- 
cluding the cask. 

‘“The wines from the Nuits district are 
superior to those of Beaune fc> aroma, 
body, softness, raciness, and will vear 
transport to any distance: Prémaux, 500 
fr.; Nuits, 500 fr.; Nuits St. George's, 580 
fr.; Vosnes, 530 fr. The wines of Vosnes, 
viz.: Richebourg, 600 fr.; La Sache, 600 
fr.; Romanée St. Vivant, 700 fr.; Roma- 
née-Conti, 6 or 7 fr. a bottle; Vougeot, 
530 fr.; Clos de Vougeot, 5 or 6 fr. the bot- 


the Cote d’Or differ most essentially from | tle, at ten or a dozen years old, if the vint- 


that of Mont-Rachet. 
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The common kinds | age has been very fine; if otherwise, # 
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three or four years from the vintage. It the vintage. The good ordinary wines 
is preserved in large vats till bottled, in | are bottled at the end of the first year, or 
which it mellows better than in the cask. | they remain longer, if convenient to the 
The quantity produced is but about two consumer. The care bestowed upon the 
hogsheads and a half to the English acre. | making accelerates or retards the perfec- 
The white wine made here has been long tion of these wines. The longest dura- 


diminishing. The grape is the black and | tion of the finest wines most capable of 


white Pineau and the Chandenay. No ma- 
nore 13 permitted. ‘The vines are fifteen 
inches apart. 


keeping does not exceed 12 or 15 years 


from the season in which they are made- 
After that time, though they will suppor. 


‘The proprietors of the vineyards of | themselves some years, they decline in- 


Vougeot and Komanée-Conti do not usual- | stead of improving. 


From the second 


ly sell their wines in wood, nor, except in | year in bottle the fullest bodied and hardi- 
years of bad quality, do they sell them im-; est wines have attained their highest de- 


mediately, and then generally by auction. | gree of perfection. 


All that can be de.- 


They keep them in their cellars for vears, | sired after this period is that they shall 


and only at last dispose of them in Lottles 
made on purpose, and bearing their own 
seals. In the arrondissement of Dijon 
the following were not long since the price 
of two-year-old wines. It may be judged, 
from what has already been stated, that 
such a list can only be an approximation 
to the truth for consecutive years. The 
white wines less celebrated in this district 
than the red carry a price generally of 456 
litres the queue, or about 114 gallons; 
Chambertin, 800 to 1000 fr. the queue; 
Gevray, 500 to 550; Chendve Montrual, 
390 to 400; Violettes, 310 to 850; Marsan- 
nay, 300 to 330; Perriéres, 200 to 240. 
The red wines are, per queue, Chamber- 
Gn, 1400 to 1500 fr.; Gevray, 700 to 800; 
Chambolle, 700 to 800; Chendve, 400 to 
430; Dijon, 300 to 400 fr.; Marsannay, 
and other ordinary wines, 200 to 300; 
Fixin and Fixey, light wines, good ordi- 
nary, 150 to 250 fr., the cask included. 
“The wines of the Cote d’Or most in 
repute, and of the best class, are those 
which generally develop their good quali- 
ties the slowest, when they have not been 
cellared for the purpose of rendering them 
potable too soon. Opinions are different 
tpon the most eligible period to bottle 
them. Some think that they preserve 
their good qualities best when they are 
bottled, at the end of 15 months, from the 
vat; but more think the third or fourth 
year a better time, when the proprietor 
can afford to delay it so long. The infe- 
tier sorts are delivered for consumption at 
the end of the second or third year, ac- 
cording to the quality. The fine wines 
are not commonly delivered until the 
month of March of the second year after 








not deteriorate. The duration of the or-- 
dinary wines is not so easily defined. 
They are rarely kept long in bottle, for 
after the second or third year they would 
become good for little. The produce of 
some of the wines of the Cote d'Or is near- 
ly a thousand English gallons the acre. 
‘*The manner of making the best and 
most celebrated wines of the Cote d’Or is 
sufficiently coarse: the grapes are com- 
monly trodden before they are thrown into 
the vat; a part of the stalks are then taken 
out, and the must is suffered to ferment. 
The gathering takes place in the hottest 
sunshine. The fermentation in the vat, 
which contains about 18 hogsheads, and 
is usually left uncovered, lasts from 30 to 
48 hours if the weather is hot, and from 
three to eight days, and-even 12 days, if 
it be cold, for the first class of wines. The 
white wines are longer. The wine is then 
drawn off into vats containing each about 
700 gallons. The management consists 
of a racking in the month of March follow- 
ing the vintage, and a second racking in 
September, repeated! every six months, for 
the red wines. The casks are kept exact- 
ly filled, and the wine is fined. Many 
persons make the first racking soon after 
the first frost happens, tine immediately, 
and rack again in the month of March, 
and then in the month of September. 
“The next division of Burgundy con- 
sidered as respects the excellence of ‘ts 
wines, is the Department of the Yonr- 
It contains, as has already been stated, 
more space devoted to the culture of the 
vine than the Cote d'Or; but, though it 
produces some wines of very good quality, 
they are inferior to those of are renowned 
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district. The prices in the arrondissement 
of Auxerre are 40 francs the muid of 280 
litres, to 300 and 350. 

‘* These wines may be arranged in three 
classes: The first is made from the black 
Pineau grape alone; it has a good color, 
and agreeable bouquet, with strength and 
spirit, and yet does not injure the head or 
stomach. In this class may be placed the 
following wines in their order of superiori- 
ty: Chainette, Migraine, Clairion, Boivins, 
Quetard, Pied de Rat, Chapotte, Judas, 
Boussicat, Rosoir, Champeau, the Iles. 
These wines are produced on 130 hectares 
of land. Hence may be judged the vast 
variety of species. They bring from 300 
to 400 francs the muid; the mean price is 
about 350 francs. In the communes of 
Irancy and Cravant wine is produced. 
Palotte, worth about 90 francs the hecto- 
litre, and much esteemed. 

‘‘This district produces red wines still 
lower in price. The second class of wines 
*s made from the grapes called Tresseau, 
romain, and plant du Roi, alone or mingled. 
Of this class the 7resseau alone is the su- 
perior kind; the wine sells for 36 francs 
the hectolitre. The third class is made 
from the vine Gamay or Gamet, and is on 
that account a common wine, strongly 
colored, but cold. It is remarkable that 
this wine, mingled with white wine, be- 
comes sooner ripe than in its natural state. 
Of the white wines of the Yonne, the best 
class is produced from the Pineau blanc. 
The chief of these is Chablis. If this wine 
is the product of a favorable year it should 
be very white. It is a dry wine, diuretic, 
and tastes flinty. The best wines of Cha- 
blis stand in the following order: first, Val 
Mur; secondly, Vauxdesir; thirdly, Gre- 
nouille ; fourthly, Blanchot; fifthly, Mont- 
de-Milieu, forming together about fifty- 
five hectares of vineyards. These wines 
sell in the common run of the seasons at 
from 250 to 300 francs the muid. 

‘*The third class of white wines is the 
product of the Plant vert, grown in a bad 
aspect and soil, and’ brings about 23 francs 
the hectolitre. 

‘‘The white wines of the first quality do 


not keep so well as the red. The first! in gradation, from 60 to 35. 
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more. The white wines are perfect at 
three or four years old, but are subject to 
get thick as they acquire age. In the 
wine districts of the Yonne the wines are 
racked twice the first year, and not again 
except just before they are sold. They 
are never fined except for bottling. The — 
vineyards of Availlon produce three dis- 

tinct qualities of wine: the first delicate, 
fine, spirituous, and good, bringing 50 
francs the hectolitre; secondly, a wine of 
ordinary quality, bringing 40 francs; third- 
ly, common wines, worth very little. The 
best wines of Availlon are those from 
Rouvres, Annay, Monthéchérin, Monfaute, 
Clos de Vézeley, and Clos de Givry. Wines 
which form the ordinary wines of rich fam- 
ilies are Vault, Valloux, Champgachoet, 
Thurot, Girolles, and Etandes. These 
wines are treated very nearly the same as 
in Auxerre prior to bottling. The Champ- 
gachot is liable to a singular disease. Jn 
spite of racking, and all the care taken, 
it is sometimes loaded, in spring, with a 
cloudiness, which changes its taste and 
hue. In this state they are careful not to 
disturb it, and it soon works itself clear 
and of a good color It is rarely better 
than after this sickness, which never hap 
pens but once. Some of the growers are 
pleased to see the wine pat on this appear 
ance. The best wines of the arrondisse- 
ment of Poigny do not fetch more than 40 
francs the hectolitre. Inthe arrondisse- 
ment of Sens there are wines that bring 
about 60, such as that of Paron, but the 
quantity is small. The arrondissement of 
Tonnerre merits attention for its wines. 
The vines are planted on calcareous slopes, 
differing in aspect. Those of the south- 
east and south are very good; such as bear 
a southwest aspect are also much esteem- 
ed, and give the best wine. Of this latter 
aspect is the vine-ground from Tronchoy 
to Epineuil inclusively, where the most 
distinguished wines are grown, such a3 
of Préaux, Perriétres, des Poches, and otb- 
ers, particularly Olivotte, in the commane 
of Dannemoine. The wines of Tonnerre, 
of the finest kind, fetch 90 francs the hecto- 
litre, on an average; and the other kinds, 
The wine of 


class of red wines is often kept in the wood | Olivotte, one of the best, has a good davar, 
for more than three years after bottling. : is fine, and of excellent color, but it Jacks 
It is excellent after it has remained a year! the true bouquet unless in very favorable 
in bottle, ane will keep good for ten years | years. The communes which furnish the 
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best wines are Tonnerrc, Epineuil, Danne- 
moine, for the fine red wines; those of 
the second and third qualities are grown 
at Molosme, St. Martin, Neury, and Vezin- 
nes, White wines are grown in the com- 
munes of Tronchoy, Fley, Béru, Viviers, 
Tissey, Roffey, Serigny, and Vezannes. 
Those of Grize, in the commune of Epi- 
neul,as well as that of Tonnerre, and, above 
all, of Vaumorillon, in the commune of 
Junay, are distinguished. These wines 
are treated in making as in the Cote d’Or, 
and will keep good in bottles from five to 
ten years. The department of the Saone 
and Loire is the other division of ancient 
Burgundy. ‘The quality of its wines is 
by no means equal to those of the Cote 
d’Or or the Yonne, and they are, there- 
fore, the Burgundies of the less opulent 
classes. These wines differ in prices: the 
arrondissement of Macon furnishes red 
wines, for example, to the extent of 4349 
hectolitres, at 60 francs the hectolitre, and 
219,782 hectolitres, of varying quality, at 
intermediate prices, down to 15. There 
are excellent wines in quality between 
those of Burgundy and the Rhone, which, 
at 6 or 7 years old, are in their prime age. 
They drink, with water, better than any 
other wines. Lyons is a great consumer 
of these wines. The wines of the com- 
mane of Romaneche, called Les Theoreins, 
sell for 56 francs; La Chapelle de Guin- 
ebay, Davayé, Creuze Noire, St. Amour, at 
different prices, down as low as 25 francs. 
The white wines of the first class, such as 
Ponilly, are of superior quality, and better 
adapted for carriage than the red, but the 
quantity made is much less. They sel: at 
36 francs; Fuissé at 47; Solutré, Chain- 
tré, Loché, Vinzelles, Vergisson, Salomay, 
Charnay, Pierre-clos still lower. The an- 
nual value of the wine does not increase 
in consequence of the goodness of the qual- 
ity. The wines of Burgundy are gener- 
ally dearest in years when their quality is 
indifferent. This has given rise to the 
proverb among the wine-growers, Vin vert, 
tia cher — ‘tart wine, dear wine.’ The 


reason of this is, that the good quality of | of wines. 
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most part a division of the produce be. 
tween proprietor and cultivator. The Vig- 
nerons here are a sober, economical, re- 
spectable class of men. The hectare of 
vines, or about two acres and a quar. 
ter English, represents a capital of 5000 
or 6000 francs. Not less than 40,000 or 
50,000 hectolitres might be sent out of the 
district, were wine demanded to that ex- 
tent. Of other red wines, the little Cor- 
tin, named Moulin-a-vent, produces a livht 
and delicate species, but it must be drank 
in the second or third year. It will not 
keep beyond the tenth. The wine of 
Davayé ameliorates best by age. It may 
be drank in the second year, and will keep 
till the twentieth. It approaches nearest 
the wines of Cote d’Or in excellence, 
though considered but an ordinary wine. 
When it is kept some time, it rises superi- 
or to the class denominated ordinary in 
the common sense ofthe word. The white 
wines of Pouilly rank superior to any of 
the red wines of the Maconnais. In good 
years they rival] the first products of the 
French soil, and compete with the best 
wines of Champagne, Burgundy, or the 
Bordelais, according to the inhabitants of 
the Maconnais. Their characteristic is the 
nutty taste they leave on the palate. At 
one year old they drink smooth and agree. 
able, after which they much resemble dry 
Madeira both in color and strength. They 
will keep a long while. The wine of Fuissé 
does not taste of the nut like Pouilly, but 
has ao flinty flavor; is fine and delicate. 
It becomes more spirituous by age. The 
wines of Solutré are more like those of 
Pouilly than Fuissé, but are inferior. 

‘* These and the other white wines enu- 
merated before arc often sparkling or 
mousseux of their own accord in the first, 
and sometimes the second year, when bot- 
tled in March. They keep long and well. 
The red wines keep a good while in wood ; 
but the white are bottled in the month of 
March of the first vear. They are twice 
racked and fined only six days before bot- 
tling. In Autun there are three qualities 
The best is called Maranges; 


the wine always accompanies abundant | it is left in wood three years, bottled the. 

gears, and the reverse. The cultivation | fourth, and keeps well. Its mean price is 

of the vine in these districts has been very | 76 francs. The second quality of wine is 

much improved of late. The quantity of | that of Sangeot, and, indeed, all the wines 

froit produced is also more considerable. | of Dezize, except Maranges. These are 

The system in the Maconnais is for the | ordinary wines, and bottled pias years 
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of age; will keep twenty. They increase | which only a dozen pieces are annually 


in quality by uge, and become from vins 
d’ordinaire to be vins d’entreméts. The 


mean price is 35 francs the hectolitre. The | 


wines of Chulons admit of the same divi- 
sions in quality as those of Autan. The 
best wines are from the noirien grape, and 
the best of the first growth fetch 66 francs, 
and of the second growth 44 francs. These 
wines have a fine and delicate taste ; they 
please by their agreeable odor and aroma. 
In the ordinary wines the aroma is not 
present, still they are pleasant drinking 
of their class. The better ordinary wines 
of Chalons increase in value by age, aug- 
menting a fourth in price every vear they 
are kept. <A bottle of the finest wine 
fetches from 2 to 3 francs. In the arron- 
dissements, the pruduce of which is not 
here detailed, the mean price of the hecto- 
litre is from 20 to 24 francs. Such are 
these wines, the most perfect ever grown, 
and: yet the care taken of them by the 
maker from the press to the bottle is by 
no means equal to that taken of Cham- 
pagne. Nature and the site, with the ob- 
servance of a very simple and. common 
process, are all that are demanded to bring 
to its present perfection the first red wine 
in the world. 

‘“The secret of the excellence of Bur- 
gundy depends upon unknown qualities in 
the soil, which are developed only in par- 
ticular places, often in the same vineyard, 
at all events within a very narrow district. 
Whatever be the cause, France has in these 
wines a just cause for boast, and a staple 
in which she has never been excelled. 
While much is owing to the climate and 
aspect, it is evident that the peculiar. char- 
acteristics of Burgundy depend least upon 
the art or labor of man, since wines inferior 
in quality receive as much or more of his 
attention than those of Burgundy. There 
is very little of the first class of these 
wines exported from France, in this re- 
spect differing from Champagne, where 
the best finds its way into foreign coun- 
tries. There are several reasons for this, 
and among the foremost the small quan- 
tity produced, which the French, who are 
choice in wines, know very well how to 
distinguish, but which foreign merchants 
very rarely do. As good a price can be 


obtained in France for the highest class | described by Mr. Redding. 


made, or for La 'Tache, as can be obtained 
any where. The first of these wines, be- 
ing grown upon less than four acres of 
land, is not beyond the supply of the Paris 
market; and to the second, grown upon a 
spot of ground of about six acres, the sume 
remark will apply. The genuine Cham- 
bertin is a scarce wine with the foreigner. 
The other wines of the first class of Bur- 
gundy are, therefore, substituted for these 
to the stranger almost universally. This 
is, however, of less consequence, when it 
is considered that very few persons, except 
those of the best taste habitually acquaint- 
ed with them, can discern the difference. 
In wholesomeness, and every essential 
quality to the ordinary drinker, they are 
equal to the first growths. To recapitu- 
late the wines of the Cote d’Or, the finest 
Burgundies of the Cote de Nuits are, Ro- 
manée-Conti, La Tache, Chambertin, Ro- 
mance St. Vivant, Richebourg, Nuits, St. 
George's, Clos-Vougeot, Prémaux, Vosnes, 
and La Perriére. Of the Cote de Beaune, 
Chambolle, Musigny, Volnay, Pomard, 
Beaune, Savigny, Aloxe, Aloxe de Cortin. 
Of the Cote de Challonais, Vosnes, Morey, 
Santenot, St. Aubin, Maranges. These are 
the three first and finest qualities among 
red wines. Of white, the celebrated Mont- 
Rachet takes the first place, then the 
Goutte d’Or and Genévritres of Meursault. 
The red wines of the second class above 
are many of them a little inferior to the 
first. The first class of the wines of the 
Yonne comprises those called Olivettes, 
near Tonnerre, and Perritre. Those of 
Auxerre have been enumerated in a pre- 
ceding page, to which, in the second class, 
may be annexed the wines of Epineuil, Les 
Poches, Haute Perriére, Irancy, Danne- 
moine, and Coulanges la Vineuse. The 
white wines of the first class are Chablis, 
Tonnerre, Le Clos, Vauxdesir. The first 
class of Burgundies in the Saone and Loire 
are Moulin-a-vent, Torins, and Chenas. 
The second class comprise Fleuri, Chapelle 
de Bois, and, in short, all the district of 
Romantche.”’ The buffet at the station of 
Lyons is very fine, and the landlord, Mf. 
Paul, is a liberal wholesale dealer in wines. 

After leaving Dijon we pass the Vougeot 
station, renowned for its celebrated wines, 
We next pass 


of Burgundy, such as Romanée-Conti, of | Nuits atown of 3000 inhabitants ; its wines, 
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described above, were rendered famous as 
far back as 1676 by Louis XIV., whose 
physician prescribed their use exclusively, 
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hotel, Table Ronde. It was made the me- 
tropolis of the Viennoise by the Romans, 
and was the capital of the first kingdom 
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for the purpose of restoring his health. 

Beaune, a town of 11,000 inhabitants. 
Hote de France, fair. It contains a fine 
hospital, founded in 1448; a public library 
of 10,000 volumes; it has manufactories 
of cloth, leather, and casks. Its principal 
trade, however, is in the wines of Burgun- 
dy, nearly 100 of the leading mercantile 
houses being engaged in that business. 
Over 40,000 butts are annually exported. 
Monge, the celebrated mathematician and 
favorite of Napoleon, was born here. 

Chalon-sur-Sadne, as its name indicates, 
is situated on both banks of the Saéne; 
it contains 20,000 inhabitants. There is 
nothing in this town worth seeing. Here 
the Cunal du Centre connects the Loire 
with the Sadne. Hotels, H. du Pare and 
H. Trois Fuisans. There is a granite col- 
umn supposed to be a relic of the Roman 
petiod, also an obelisk to the memory of 
Napoleon, and a fountain with a statue of 
Neptune. The town has a school of de- 
sign, and a public library containing 10,000 
volumes. The Hospital of St. Laurent, 
which is situated on an island in the Saéne, 
is an admirably managed institution, as 
well as that of St. Louis. The town also 
possesses a theatre, public baths, and col- 
lege, manufactories of watches, jewelry, 
and linen, and exports a large quantity of 
wine, timber, and charcoal. The famous 
Abelard died here in 1142; he was buried 
at the Abbey of St. Marcel, but was after- 
ward removed to the Paraclete. Steamers 
go down the Sadne to Lyons daily in five 
or six hours. ‘~ 

Macon, sitaated on the left bank of the 
Saine; population, 19,000. Hétel de ' Eu- 
rope. The Huguenots and Revolutionists 


have swept nearly every object of interest | 


and antiquity from Macon; its chief edi- 
fices now are the Hotel de Ville, cathedral, 
and old episcopal palace. Passengers for 
Geneva, Switzerland, ria Bourges, Pont 
d’Ain, here change cars, This is the most 
direct road to enter Switzerland. 

Lyons, see Route No. 128. 

From Lyons several trains leave daily 
for Marseilles, making the distance (ex- 
press) in 6 bh. 56 m.; fare, 43 fr. 25 c. 

Vienne, a very ancient town, anterior 


of Burgundy, and the residence of the Dau- 
phin. It has a Gothic cathedral, and nu- 
merous ancient remains, among which is 
the Castle of Saloman, supposed by some 
to be the prison of Pilate, he having been 
banished from Rome to Vienna, in Gaul, 
after his return from Jerusalem. Dope 
Clement V. and Philippe le Bel here held 
a council in 1311, and abolished the Order 
of the Templars. 

After passing the village of St. Vallier, 
the Chateau de Ponsas may be seen stand- 
ing on a hill back of the village of the 
same name, where it is said Pontius Pilate 
committed suicide by throwing himself 
from a rock! - Nearly at the mouth of the 
River Doux, on our left, before we arrive 
at Tain, we perceive a small conical hill. 
Tradition says that an inhabitant of the 
town of Condrieu determined to turn her- 
mit, and established his cell on the top of 
this hill; he amused bis leisure hours by 
breaking the stones and rocks which sur- 
rounded his dwelling, and planting among 
them some vine-slips of the Vionnier spe- 
cies from Condrieu., The Shiraz was aft- 
erward introduced. It succeeded to admi- 
ration; the hermit’s example was copied 
by others, and the sterile hill-side was 
soon converted into a vineyard of about 
800 acres, which produces the celebrated 
white and red wines known as the Hermit- 
age. The real Hermitage will not keep 
more than 20 years without altering; that 
of the first class is not bottled for 4 or 5 
years; it is generally sold at that age for 
exportation ; its average price on the spot 
is about 80 cents the bottle. The quantity 
produced is about 63,000 gallons, including 
every quality. <A large quantity of the 
first quality is sent to Bordeaux to mix 
with the best qualities of claret, to which 
it gives body, and fits it for exportation. 
The white Hermitage is made of white 
grapes only, and is divided into three qual- 
ities. This isthe finest white wine France 
produces, and little or none of the first 
quality is exported. The French value it 
highly. The second quality is generally 
passed off as the first to the foreigner, and 
figures as such in the list of the foreign 
merchant; its color should be straw yel- 


even to Lyons, contains 24,807 inhabitants ; | low, its odor like that of no other known 
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wine. It is of a rich taste, between that 
of the dry and luscious wines. It is often 
in a state of fermentation for two years, 
but is never delivered to the consumer, if 
it can be avoided, until fermentation is 
complete. The quantity of real white 
Hermitage does not excced 120 tierces, or 
8400 gallons annually. It keeps much 
longer than the red, even to the extent of 
a century, without the least deterioration ; 
though when 25 or 30 years old it assumes 
somewhat of the character of certain old 
Spanish wines, and its aroma and taste un- 
dergo a change. 

Valence contains 20,142 inhabitants. It 
is surrounded bv orchards, vineyards, and 
woods, and inclosed by walls. Principal 
hotel, du Louvre or Poste. This was for- 
merly the capital of Valentinois, and was 
afterward created by Louis XI. into a duke- 
dom for Cesar Borgia. Its principal edi- 
fices are a cathedral, containing the tomb 
of Pope Pius VI., barracks, court-house, 
citadel, and theatre. The principal occu- 
pation of its inhabitants is the reeling and 
throwing of silk. 

A short distance east from Valence is 
the village of S¢. Péray, noted for its very 
excellent red and white wines, which are 
considered some of the very best of the 
Rhone wines. The sparkling St. Péray is 
a much sweeter and more wholesome wine 
than champagne, its sweetness being de- 
rived from the natural juice of the grape. 
The red St. Péray derives its color from 
the skin of the grape, which is of a delicate 
tose tint. The Grand Mousseux of St. 
Péray ranks equal to the first-class cham- 
pagne. 

Mfontélimar is an ancient town of some 
11,000 inhabitants, surrounded by boule- 
vards and gardens, and containing an old 
castle, which, in addition to some manu- 
factories of morocco leather, is the only 
building of anv importance. The Protest- 
ant pastor, Daniel Chamier, who drew up 
the Edict of Nantes for Henri IV., was 
born at Montélimar. //dtel Poste. 

Orange.—Population, 10,622. /ctel de 
la Poste. ‘This town occupies the site of 
the ancient Arausio, lying about three 
miles east of the river Rhone, and is very 
rich in Roman antiquities. Chief among 
these is the theatre, which stands at the 
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over against the hill forming the scena is 
112 feet in height, 334 in length, and 13 in 
thickness. The blocks of which it is form- 
ed are of immense size, and are perfectly 
fitted together without cement. Next to 
the theatre a circus formerly stood, but it 
has almost entirely disappeared, as well as 
the Roman citadel which once crowned the 
summit of the hill. 

Just outside the town on the carriace- 
road to Valence is a Roman 7 riéumphal 
Arck in a tolerable state of preservation ; 
it has been found impossible to ascribe a 
fixed date or destination to this construc- 
tion, as with the exception of a few names 
inscribed on shields, of which arto is the 
most distinct, it has no inscription of any 
sort. It is believed, however, to refer to 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and to com- 
memorate his successes in Germany. Or- 
ange was formerly the chief town of a 
small independent principality, which on 
the death of Philibert de Chalons, Prince 
of Orange, in 1531, became the inheritance 
of his sister, wife of the Prince of Nassau- 
Dillingen. It remained in the possession 
of the house of Nassau until the death of 
William IIT. of England, whenit was claim- 
ed by the King of Prussia as a descendant 
of the Princes of Nassau, and was afterward 
made over by him to France in exchange 
for other possessions at the treaty of 
Utrecht. The house of Nassau conse- 
quently retains now nothing but the title 
of Prince of Orange, which is given always 
to the heir-apparent to the throne of Hol- 
land. 

Avignon, situated on the left bank of the 
Rhone, contains a population of 36,407. 
Principal hotels, ? Europe and Lurembourg. 
This is the ancient city of the Popes, whose 
residence it was for half a century, and 
under whose jurisdiction it remained for 
nearly 400 vears. Their palace is now 
used as a military barrack. The city is 
surrounded by lofty walls, surmounted 
with battlements and flanked by watch- 
towers. Among its chief edifices are, the 
cathedral of Notre Dame des Doms, which 
contains the tomb of Pope Jean XXII.; 
also, a statue of the Virgin by Pradier, in 
one of the chapels; the Church of the Cor- 
deliers, in which Petrarch’s Laura was 


buried, the //étel des Invalides, a theatre 


foot of a hill in whose side semicircular | recently built, and the //dtel Crillon. 
ranges of seats were excavated; the wall | There are many Roman ruins, and the re- 
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mains of a magnificent bridge built by the 
popes. Avignon has many important sci- 
entific and literary establishments, a bo- 
tanic garden, and museum of antiquities. 
It is the centre of the madder districts of 
France, the cultivation of which is very 
general. It contains foundries, forges, 
and numerous printing establishments. 
The museum contains many objects of 
great interest to the antiquarian. In the 
picture-gallery, where there are a number 
of very tine paintings, there is a bust of 
Horace Vernet, the great marine painter, 
by Thorwaldsen. The library bas nearly 
60,000 volumes. The Palace of the Popes 
is rich in historical associations. Here 
‘“‘the redeemer of bright centuries of 
shame,” the immortal tribune Rienzi, was 
confined a prisoner, chained in a vault in 
the dangeon, until liberated through the 
intercession of his friend Petrarch the 
poet, who was entertained here as a guest. 
From Avignon an interesting excursion 
may be made to 

‘aucluse, to visit the haunts of Petrarch, 
the site of whose house between the village 
and the castle is now occupied by a paper 
manufactory. The poet first visited Vau- 
cluse as a boy in 1313, and was so charmed 
with its beauties that he returned again in 
1337, and remained sixteen years, during 
the entire pontificate of Clement VI. 

Soon after leaving Avignon we pass 

Tarascon, a town of 12,454 inhabitants, 
whence a railway branches off to Nimes, 
Montpellier, and Cette. 

In addition to the church of St. Martha, 
2 Gothic building of the 1ith century, the 
town once possessed an old castle, begun 
in 1400, which is now used as a prison; 
this was for some time the residence of 
King Réné, and the scene of great festivi- 
thes. 

Artes, a river-port situated on the left 
bank ofthe principal branch of the Rhone, 
contains about 26,637 inhabitants. Prin- 
cipal hotel, du Nord. This town is princi- 
pally celebrated for its amphitheatre and 
otber Koman antiquities. The former is 
459 feet long and 338 wide. It has five 
corridors and 43 rows of seats, and was 
capable of holding 25,000 people. It was 
excavated in 1830. In the middle of the 
8th century it was used as a fortress by 
the Saracens, at the time they were ex- 
pelled from the city by Charles Martel. 
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The town is inclosed with old walls. Its 
streets are narrow and intricate, and houses 
mostly old and mean; but it has some spa- — 
cious quays and several good squares. 
On the Place Royale is a handsome town- 
hall, also the Cathedral of St. Trophimus. 
This saint was said to have been a disciple 
of St. Paul, and to have planted the first 
cross in Gaul. The cathedral contains 
some very good statuary. Near the am- 
phitheatre is an ancient theatre, in which 
was discovered the celebrated ‘‘ Venus of 
Arles,” now in the museum of the Louvre. 
Arles is the entrepot for goods passing 
from Marseilles and Lyons. It is also 
noted for being the birthplace of Constan- 
tine the Younger, and the seat of many 
celebrated councils. The most important 
was held in 314, at which the Donatists 
were condemned. 

The Town Museum is filled with antiqui- 
ties and relics found in or around Arles. 
At 

Rognac, which is reached in 55 minutes 
from Arles, a branch line runs off to Aix 
and Gap. Time, 9 hours; fare, 25 fr. 

Aix, a town of some 28,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the midst of almond-groves 
and olive-trees, which furnish the sweet- 
oil for which the neighborhood is so fa- 
mous, is entered by a broad avenue called 
the Cours; this street is ornamented with 
fountains, one of which, by Dartd d’ Angers, 
represents King Réné holding up a bunch 
of Muscat grapes, their cultivation having 
been introduced into France by him. The 
old town of Aix was the ancient capital of 
Provence —the scene of gay fetes and 
tournaments, and the seat of art and liter- 
ature. The Cathedral of St. Sauveur is a 
fine Romanesque building of the 12th cent- 
ury, with a handsome cloister, remarkable 
for the great variety displayed in its col- 
umns. ‘The Museum, in addition to a 
mediocre collection of paintings, contains 
& great number of antiquities, chiefly Ro- 
man, such as bronzes, mosaics, inscriptions, 
sculptures, etc., found in the neighborhood. 
A bathing establishment has been erected 
over a mineral source in the suburbs; but 
the medicinal qualities of the waters are 
so slight that they are generally taken as 
ordinary warm baths. 

From Aix on the road to Gap, 

Mirabeau is passed, with a ruined castlo 
situated on a height above the village, 
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formerly the family seat of the celebrated 
Revolutionary leader of that name. Al- 
though not born here, many of Mira- 
beau’s early years were passed in this 
chateau. 

Gap, the chief town in the Département 
des Hautes-Alpes, contains 8167 inhabit- 
ants. This was the ancient Vapingum of 
the Romans, but with the exception of a 
small Asfuseum of Antiquities, it contains 
little to interest the traveler. The rail- 
way from Gap to Grenoble has not yet 
been completed, and the distance must be 
performed by diligence. Time, 14 hours ; 
fure, coupé, 17 fr. 50 c.; interior, 15 fr. 

[Grenoble may be reached by rail from 
Lyons in 4 h. 29 m.; fare,14 fr.90c. At 

Voiron, a town of some 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, occupied in the fabrication of canvas 
and other coarse tissues, travelers may 
leave the train, and make an excursion to 
the Grande Chartreuse. Hotels at Voiron, 
du Midi and Commerce. 

The Grande Chartreuse is reached by 
taking a diligence, which runs three times 
a day to St. Laurent, a distance of ten 
miles. For the remaining distance to the 
monastery, eight miles, a private vehicle is 
necessary ; these are to be found in abun- 
dance at St. Laurent, the owners asking 
about ten francs to go and return. 

The road from Voiron first ascends a 
steep hill which commands a fine view of 
the Grésivaudan valley, and, after cross- 
ing the valley, enters a beautiful gorge, 
overshadowed by bold and rugged cliffs, 
which leads to the valley of Le Giners ; 
this is also crossed before reaching S¢. 
Laurent, 

St. Laurent du Pont is a village of some 
1800 inhabitants, situated 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea. A char-road has 
been constructed from here tothe convent, 
for the purpose of transporting the timber 
and charcoal produced by the mountain- 
forests. Chars, horses, or mules may be 
hired here ; the price of a horse is 4 fr. 
50 c., and 2 fr. for the man. ‘The ascent 
to the convent is very interesting; the 
road follows the Giners Mort, and enters 
at Fourvoirie, about a mile from St. Lau- 
rent, a narrow gorge, where the mountains 
seem almost to close together above the 
rushing torrent, which is here spanned by 
a single-arched bridge. On the route cut 
between the mountain and the river 
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stands a gateway, formerly used for pur- 
poses of defense, as well as to mark the 
limit of the monastical domain. From 
here the road continues to ascend through 
the midst of dense forests, and crosses the 
Giners by a fine skew-bridge, called the 
Pont de St. Bruno, now used instead of the 
old bridge of the monks, Punt Pérant, which 
lies higher up the stream. 

The convent of the Grande Chartreuse 
itself possesses little that is picturesque, or 
even interesting, from an architectural 
point of view. It is a large, irregular pile 
of buildings, none of which date back 
farther than the 17th century, owing to 
several violent conflagrations which have 
destroyed the more ancient stractures. 

The Order of the Grande Chartreuse was 
founded by St. Bruno in 1084. He was 
descended from an opulent family of 
Cologne, and was induced to retire from 
the world, owing to the startling appari- 
tion (so says tradition) of a learned Paris- 
ian doctor, who, while being followed to 
his grave, suddenly burst from his coffin, 


‘and exclaimed, ‘‘ I am accused by the just 


judgment of God.’ This occurrence af- 
fected so deeply the minds of St. Bruno 
and six of his friends that they determined 
to retire into the wilderness, which they 
did, living for some time in clefts of the 
rocks. The first cells built were situated 
higher up a mountain than the present 
convent; but they and many of their oc- 
cupants having been swept away by an 
avalanche, a building was erected on the 
present site in the beginning of the 12th 
century, during the lifetime of the fifth 
prior, Guignes. ‘The order increased 80 
rapidly in power and influence that it poe- 
sessed at one time no less than 200 con- 
vents, among which the Charterhouse in 
London was numbered. At the present 
time each monk has three small rooms and 
a garden to himself; the furniture consists 
of a bed, a chair, a table, a crucifix, and 
book-shelves, also a working bench with 
tools. There are now 40 monks, or pees, 
here, dressed in white; these are usuallv 
men of good birth, who make some dona- 
tion on entering the convent; the /reres, 
or serving monks, are dressed in brown, 
20 in number, and are employed in various 
trades, or in overlooking the servants. 
The severity of the conventional rule has 
been of late years somewhat relaxed ; for- 
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merly the péres were not allowed to speak, 
and remained in their cells, except on 
Sundays and fete days, when they dined 
together as now, but always in silence. 
In the present day, however, they are al- 
lowed to walk about together in the mount- 
ain on Thursdays, when they may also 
answer if addressed by strangers. Male 
visitors are received by one of the fathers 
(the Pere Procureur), who is absolved from 
the vow of perpetual silence. By him they 
are conducted to the chapel, a plain hall, 
where services are performed night and 
day, and to the burial-ground, a small in- 
closure destitute of monuments. At the 
death of each monk a small cross of lath is 
placed above his head, but this soon disap- 
pears. The stone crosses formerly placed 
above the graves of abbots and generals 
were destroyed during the Revolution. 

The monastery is shown to visitors four 
times a day—at 8 A.M., 10 A.M., 1 P.M., 
and 4 P.M. The gates of both convent 
and infirmary are closed at 9} P.M., and 
no one is admitted before morning. Vis- 
itors (male) are lodged in the convent for 
a small sum, and female visitors find rooms 
in what was formerly the infirmary, now 
occupied by Sceurs de Charité. No stranger 
is allowed to renm:ain more than two days. 
Although females are not restricted to the 
limits of the gateway as formerly, none 
except princesses of the blood are allowed 
to enter the convent, one of the most im- 
portant of its rules being the following: 

‘* Nous ne permettons jamais aux femmes 
@entrer dans notre enceinte; car nous 8a- 
vons que ni le sage, ni le prophéte, ni le 
juge, ni l’héte de Dieu, ni ses enfans, ni 
méme le premier modéle sorti de ses mains, 
n’ont pu échapper aux caresses ou aux 
tromperies des femmes. Qu’on se rappelle 
Salomon, David, Sanison, Loth, et ceux 
qui ont pris les femmes qu’ils avoient choi- 
sies, et Adam lui-méme; et qu’on sache 
bien que l'homme ne peut cacher du feu 
dans son sein sans que ses vétemens soient 
embrasés, ni marcher sur des charbons ar- 
dents sans se briler Ja plante des pieds.”’ 

Guides and mules may be procured at 
the convent for making the ascension of 
the Grandsom, the highest of the neighbor- 
ing peaks (6470 feet). 

Returning to the railway and continu- 
ing on oor route, we approach the town of 
Grenoble, which is hidden from view by a 
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mountain buttress which projects forward 
to the Istre. This is covered with fortifi- 
cations, whose guns are enabled from their 
position to sweep the valleys of the Drac 
and the Isere. They rise one above the 
other to the height of 918 feet, and occupied 
ten years intheir construction. The crown- 
ing fortress is called the Basttlle, from the 
remains of an old feudal castle inclosed 
within its works. At the base of the rock 
stands the suburb of St. Laurent, separated 
by the river from 

Grenoble.—Population, 42,660. Princi- 
pal hotel, and one of the best in the south 
of France, is the Hotel Monuet, fincly situ- 
ated in the centre of the town, and well con- 
ducted by M. Trillat, who also furnishes 
carriages for excursions to the Grande 
Chartreuse, the Salette, and the Grave Gla- 
giers. Its fortifications have lately been 
reconstructed. ‘There are some fine public 
buildings, such as the college, museum, 
public library, and prefecture. The Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame contains a richly 
sculptured Gothic tabernacle of the 15th 
century. Visit the church of St. André to 
see the monument of Bayard, brought from 
the church of the Minimes. St. André 
was formerly the chapel of the dauphins, 
but their monuments have all disappeared. 
Below the church of St. Laurent an an- 
cient crypt may be seen with 28 marble 
piers, dating from the 6th century. The 
staple manufacture of Grenoble is that of 
leather gloves, in which between 14,000 
and 15,000 persons, mostly women, are em- 
ployed in and about the town. As many 
as six million pairs, valued at $2,500,000, 
are made here annually. The best kid 
skins of which they are made come from 
Annonay. 

An excursion may be made from Gre- 
noble to the Chateau Bayard, the birth- 
place of the Chevaiter sans peur et sans re- 
proche, the Salette, and Grave Glagters. 

Rognac, whence the line to Gap branches 
off, is but forty minutes by rail from 

Marseilles, the commercial capital of 
France, and for a long time possessed of 
the most important share in the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. Its quays are very 
magnificent, and its harbor is always crowd- 
ed with the shipping of Southern nations. 
It contains a population of 300,131 souls. 

Principal hotels, and two of the best in 
France, are the Grand Hotel du Louvre e 
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seilles, both situated in the most beautiful 
position in Marseilles, and fitted up with 
all the comforts of the very best hotels. 
The first named contains 250 sleeping- 
rooms and 20 saloons, a banqueting-saloon, 
table d’héte, restaurant, public drawing- 
room, and elevator; baths on all the floors ; 
numerous American and English journals ; 
omnibuses at the arrival and departure of 
the trains. Terms moderate; cussine and 
cellar first class. 

In the Grand Hotel de Marseilles, al- 
though every thing is first class, the prices 
are reasonable, and both landlords and serv- 
ants polite. The splendid apartments are 
in suites or separate, furnished in the 
most approved style of luxury and com- 
fort. In addition to the handsome bed- 
rooms, there are beautiful drawing-rooms, 
lounging-rooins, reading-rooms, and bath- 
rooms. There is also an improvement 
which our American hotels might imitate 
with advantage, viz., on every floor, in the 
best position of the house, there is a public 
reception-room, where, if a party be travel- 
ing together, they can meet to talk over 
affairs without descending to the lower 
floor. There is a fine table d‘hote. A hy- 
draulic elevator has recently been added. 

Marseilles was founded by the Phani- 
cians 600 years before Christ, and served 
as their refuge from the vengeance of 
Cyrus. It soon became the entrepot of all 
the surrounding countries; founded many 
fine colonies; was long celebrated for the 
cultivation of letters and arts; preserved 
its liberty under the Romans, and often 
acted as an independent republic; but it 
has left but few traces of its ancient wealth 
and grandeur. These consist of a few 
fragments of sculpture, and a few Greek 
inscriptions, The harbor is the most com- 
modious in France, and capable of contain- 
ing 1200 vessels. Its entrance, which ad- 
mits only one vessel at a time, is defended 
by two hills, surmounted by the forts St. 
Jean and St. Nicolas, and the road is de- 
fended by the fortified islands Chateau 
d’If, Pomégue, and Ratoneau. The num- 
ber of vessels that arrive and depart from 
Marseilles in the course of the year is over 
25,000. The connection of Algiers to 
France has given a very great impetus to 
the prosperity of Marseilles, as it monopo- 
lizes nearly the whole of the trade of that 
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colony. Marseilles suffered severely from 
the ravages of the plague in 1720. Over 
one half of the population of the town was 
swept away. The scourge lasted the whole 
summer. It was from here St. Louis sail- 
ed with an immense fleet of gallevs—all 
of which Marseilles furnished—on the cru- 
sade. Marseilles has been the birthplace 
of several very celebrated persons, among 
whom are M. Thiers, historian and ex- 
premier, son of a blacksmith; the astron- 
omer Pytheas, the preacher Mascaron, and 
the sculptor Puget. It was united to the 
crown of France by Louis XI.in 1481. 
The public garden of Marseilles is very 
beautiful; by no means fail to take a drive 
or a walk toit. A new Museum has been 
erected, containing a collection of about 
150 paintings, among which a Perugino, 
Rubens, Andrea del Sarto, and one or two 
others are worthy of attention. New and 
beautiful buildings were erected on every 
side during the reign of the late emperor, 
adding greatly to the attractions of the 
city. The principal churches are Sté. 1 éctor 
and Notre Dame de lu Garde. 

St. Victor is the oldest church in the 
city, the crypts having been constracted as 
early as the 11th century. Its two battle- 
mented towers, which give it somewhat 
the air of a fortress, were erected during 
the pontificate of Urban V., who was abbot 
of an adjoining monastery, and is believed 
to have been buried here. 

Notre Dame de la Garde is a fine Roman- 
esque church, situated on the summit of a 
hill, to which it gives its name, and over- 
looking from its lofty position the town 
and harbor. Within the church is an im- 
age of the Virgin of great antiquity, which 
is held in the highest veneration, and to 
which innumerable pilgrimages are made 
by the sailors and fishermen of the Med- 
iterranean. The walls and roof of the 
building are covered with votive offerings, 
among which are many models of ships and 
a number of ostrich eggs. Over the altar 
is a modern statue of the Virgin, 4 feet 
high, in silver. 

Steamers leave Marseilles daily or week- 
ly to nearly every port on the Mediterra- 
nean. The principal line is that of the 
French Messageries Maritime Company. 
They have one line of steamers that sail 
direct to Constantinople, stopping only at 
Messina and Athens; one line direct to 
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Alexandria, in Egypt, stopping at Messi- 
na and Palermo; one line to Naples, stop- 
ping only at Civita Vecchia; a line to 
Naples, stopping at Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Civita Vecchia; also a line to Algiers. 
The company employ nearly sixty steam- 
ers, and the time is so admirably arranged 
that they all connect at different points. 
They also have a line from Alexandria, 
Egypt, to Constantinople, stopping at Jaf- 
fa, Beyrout, Tripoli, Alexandretta, Rhodes, 
and Smyrna. These are decidedly the 
best boats, and their table Dhéte is excel- 
lent. The Company publish a small book, 
giving the names of the different boats, 
their time of starting, and fares from all 
the different points, which is of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the traveler; they may be 
obtained gratis at the Company’s office in 
Paris or Marseilles. As the fare and time 
of sailing are changeable, it is bad policy to 
insert any time in a work of this descrip- 
tion. The author was once kept waiting 
in Marseilles three days on account of fol- 
lowing implicitly an English guide-book. 
Travelers to Spain, not wishing to return 
to Paris, generally take steamers from 
Marseilles. They leave here weekly for 
Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, and Algiers. 


ALGERIA. 


The province of Algeria extends along 
the Mediterranean coast for about 600 
miles, and contains over 100,000 square 
miles of territory. Itis divided geograph- 
ically into three portions—the sea-coast, 
the Atlas or mountainous district, and the 
koblok, or pasture-grounds bordering on the 
desert. The two former divisions are the 
most valuable portions of the territory ; 
the soil is fertile, and the climate delight- 
fal. Oranges, pomegranates, and lemons 
grow in abundance, and experiments made 
With cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cane have 
met with great success. The mineral re- 
sources of the country are also good ; zinc, 
irma, copper, and lead are the most abun- 
dant. 

The native inhabitants are chiefly Arabs 
and Moors, and exceed 2,000,000 in number. 

This country was invaded by the French 
in 1430, when Algiers, the capital of the 
Province, was taken; but it was not until 
1847, after the surrender of the famous Abd- 
- ¢L-Kader, that the entire territory was con- 
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quered. Great improvements have been 
made since that time; roads have been 
constructed, schools established, swamps 
draine1, and some progress has been made 
in agriculture. 

Algiers, the capital of the province, is 
situated on the Mediterranean coast, and 
its streets, rising one above another on the 
side of a steep hill, present a very pretty 
view at a little distance from the shore. 
There is no such difficulty in landing as 
may be experienced in other Eastern cit- 
ies, and one recognizes with pleasure the 
effect of French discipline. The Hvtel 
@ Orient and the Hotel de Regence are among 
the best. Algiers has been for the last 
few years a great resort for invalids, its 
climate being superior to that of the south 
of France or of Italy. The cost of living 
is also less, and the comforts quite as good. 

The city is fast changing its Moorish 
aspect and assuming the appearance of a 
French town, and, though thus losing a 
great deal that is picturesque, it gains in 
health and cleanliness. 

The colony of Algiers is divided into 
three provinces, Algiers, Oran, and Con- 
stantine, with capitals of the same name. 
The boundaries of the colony are, the Med- 
iterranean on the north, the Desert of Sa- 
hara on the south, Tunis on the east, and 
Morocco on the west. Steamers sail week- 
ly from Marseilles. 





From Murseilles t> Nice, distance 155 
miles; time, 6 h. 40 m.; fare, 27 fr. 70 c. 

Toulon is the great naval arsenal of 
France on the Mediterranean, and second 
only to Brest in the empire. It contains 
about 77,126 inhabitants. Principal ho- 
tel, Grand Hétel, a large, first-class, elegant 
establishment, situated on its own beauti- 
ful grounds, admirably conducted by M. 
Monticone, also proprietor of the Hétel Plat 
d'Or at Trouville. It is strongly fortified, 
defended by a double line of bastioned 
fortifications, and strengthened by forts on 
the adjacent heights. The French con- 
sider it impregnable. Around the harbor 
are magazines and arsenals, ship-building 
docks, rope and sail works. Toulon was 
originally a Roman colony; it was taken 
by the Constable of Bourbon in 1524, and 
by Charles V. in 1536. It was also taken 
by an English expedition in August, 1793, 
commanded by Sir Sidney Smith; but the 
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5000 British troops being inadequate to 
garrison so vast an extent of works, and 
the important pass of Ollioules—the only 
approach to the city on the west—being 
left unguarded, it was entered by 50,000 
mad Republicans, reeking with the gore of 
the inhabitants of Marseilles and Lyons. 
Enraged that a place of so much import- 
ance should have been given up to the en- 
emy, they massacred all who came in their 
way, friends or enemies. Two hundred 
of their friends, the Jacohins, who had gone 
out to meet them, shared the same fate. 
Six thousand unfortunate victims were 
murdered by order of the Committee of 
Public Safety, of which Robespierre was 
at the head, notwithstanding the French 
general Dugommier, and Bonaparte, who 
was acting under him as lieutenant, pro- 
tested loudly against this wholesale mas- 
sacre. Fifteen thousand of the inhabit- 
ants took advantage of the English fleet, 
embarking thereon. Here, at Toulon, 
young Bonaparte, for the first time in 
command, had an opportunity of display- 
ing his vast military genius in planning 
and directing the batteries on the heights 
of Brégaillon, Evesca, and Lambert, which 
positions commanded all the forts held by 
the encmy. A few days after they opened 
their fire the British and Spanish fleets were 
standing out to sea. In 1707 the English 
and Dutch ficets, and an Austrian and Sar- 
dinian army, bombarded the city, but were 
compelled to retire. The Musée de la Ma- 
rine and the Botanical Garden—the last is 
outside the town—are well worth a visit. 
Hyeres is seven miles from Toulon. Ho- 
tel, Des Ambassadeurs. Hyéres is one of the 
warmest, most sheltered, and popular win- 
ter residences in the south of France. It 
is situated three miles from the sea, and 
is surrounded by lovely orange-gardens, 


while the olive, vine, and palm-tree flour- | 
Every comfort neces- : 


ish in abundance. 
sary for the invalid may be found here. 
The Casino contains a club, news-rooms, 
assembly-rooms, and library, with elegant 
saloons for balls and reunions. The ex- 
cursions are numerous ; horses and donkeys 
cheap, the latter only two francs per day. 
There are several Roman ruins in the vi- 
rinity—the city of Pomponia, the fountain 
f St. Salvador, etc.; while the lovely villas 
peeping through the immense pine forests 
produce a most beautiful effect. 
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Continuing from Hyéres on our route to 
Nice, we reach the town of 

Fréjus, which occupies the site of the 
Forum Jul, founded by Augustus. This 
town contains numerous and interesting 
Roman remains, chief among which are 
those of an aqueduct, which has been traced 
up the valley of the Siagnolle for more than 
25 miles; the piers and arches are in many 
places entirely unimpaired by time. Pass- 
ing St. Raphael, whence Napoleon I. em- 
barked for Elba in 1814, we soon reach 

Cannes, a town delightfully situated on 
a bay of the same name, one hour by rail 
from Nice. Principal hotels, Hitel Beau 
Site (lovely position and finely managed) 
and [Héel Pavillon, finely situated in the 
west of the town; large garden, baths, sa- 
lons, and every comfort; finely managed by 
M. Ellmer, for many years director of the 
Baur au Lac, Zurich. Cannes is noted for 
the salubrity of its atmosphere, and is a 
favorite winter resort for many who are io 
delicate health, as also for those who dislike 
the cold endured in a more northern cli- 
mate. In the summer the sea-bathing is 
very agreeable, beginning as early as April 
and lasting until the end of October. The 
church of Notre Dame de 0 Espérance is sita- 
ated on the Mont Chevalier, at the base of 
which the old town lies. It is greatly re- 
vered by sailors, and is well filled with 
their votive offerings. The ruins of an old 
square tower, erected in 1070 by the Abbot 
of Lérins, adjoin the church. The scenery 
in and around Cannes is delightful, and 
numerous excursions may be made, in car- 
riages or on foot. Vottures de place are sta- 
tioned on the Cours de la Marine and ia 
the Rue Fréjus; prices fixed by a tariff. 

Nice, which in the Greek means vic 
tory, is beautifully situated on the Med- 
iterranean, with a fine southern aspect, 
protected from the chilling winds of the 
North by a spur of the Alps, which rises 
behind it like a gigantic amphitheatre. 
Since its annexation to France it has rap- 
idly improved, not only in population (now 
about 55,000), but in every thing which 
tends to promote comfort and pleasare. 
The principal hotels are the Grand /litd 
Chauvin, the Hétel d’ Angleterre, the Hotel 
de France, and the Héitel de Nice. The 
France, admirably conducted by Mr. Zon- 
del, is beautifully situated on the Quai 
Massena, near the Promenade Anglaia, 
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NICE. 


commanding a fine view of the sea, It 
contains reception, smoking, and reading 
rooms, with English and American news- 
papers; the proprietor and servants speak 
English. The Hotel d’ Angleterre bas for a 
long time maintained its position as one of 
the best houses in Europe. The ‘‘ Jardin 
des Plantes” and English Promenade are 
immediately opposite. The Chauvin is an 
immense establishment, admirably con- 
ducted by the proprietor, Mr. Chauvin, 
who uses all his ability to make his guests 
comfortable. 

The Hdtel de Nice is situated on an 
elevated position, overlooking the town, 
with southern aspect, protected from the 
northern winds, and surrounded by exten- 
sive grounds; first-class in every respect, 

ially for families; admirably man- 
aged by Mr. Charles Kraft. For fam- 
ilies spending the winter in Europe, Nice 
offers all the advantages of a capital in 
the matter of education: masters of lan- 
guages, of music, of design, of dancing, 
gymnastics, etc., are numerous. There is 
a public library, museum, Italian opera, 
theatre, and numerous clubs. The city 
is surrounded by numerous elegant vil- 
las. Carriages and donkeys, to make the 
numerous excursions, are plentiful and 


The city of Nice is divided into three 
quarters, viz., the Old Town, the Harbor, 
and the Quartier de la Croix. This last, 
in which are situated the principal hotels 
and lodgings inhabited by foreigners, is so 
called from a marble cross erected in 1538 
to commemorate the visit of Paul III., 
pope of Rome, who came to reconcile Fran- 
cis I. of France with the Emperor Charles 
V. of Germany. Immediately opposite 
this stands a monument to commemorate 
the visits of Pope Pius VII. in 1809 and 
1814. Here are situated the Public Garden 
and the Promenude Anglais, a very beauti- 
ful promenade facing the sea, where for 
three hours every afternoon may be seen 
all the fashions of the world, from the Em- 
press of all the Russias downward. 

The climate and waters of Nice are 
noted for the cure of the following com- 
plaints: Indigestion, Scrofula, Nervous 
Affections, Paralysis, Neuralgia, all lym- 
phatic maladies, and diseases peculiar to 
females. 
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vicinity of Nice are quite numerous. To 
obtain a view of the lovely situation of the 
town and its surrounding country, ascend 
to the top of the old chateau which is situ- 
ated at the back of the Old Town. 

A visit should be made to the house 
where the Italian patriot Garibaldi was 
born, July 4th, 1807; it is No. 4 Quai Cas- 
sina. Masséna was also born in Nice, 
May 6th, 1758. No. 1 Rue de Villafranca 
is the house where Napoleon I. lodged in 
1794; and No. 15 Rue Droite is the palace 
of the Emperor Lascaris, who, when de- 
throned at Constantinople, fled to Nice in 
1261, and resided with his daughter, who 
married one of the Grimaldi. 

Visitors, if intending to take apartments 
in Nice, should consult a resident pbysi- 
cian, as the climate varies considerably 
in different parts of the city. The best 
are Commandeur Pantaleone, M.D. (allo- 
pathic), who is one of the first scholars 
in Europe, and Dr. Montanari, homeo- 
pathic. Dr. Pantaleone spends most of 
his time now in Rome. 

The Turkish Baths (the Hammam of 
Nice), situated in Place Grimaldi and 4 
Rue de la Buffa, constitute one of the 
most elegant establishments of the kind 
in the world. Dr. Bounal, the director, 
can be consulted daily from 9 to 11 A.M. 
Hydropathy, electrotherapy, douches, etc. 
A separate division reserved for ladies. 

Under the Grande Bretagne will be 
found a branch of the celebrated house 
of Henry Capt of Geneva, where all his 
watches, jewelry, etc., can be obtained at 
the same prices as at Geneva. This house 
has a branch in New York, No. 23 Union 


Square. 


The excursions around Nice are rather 
limited, although the drives are numerous 
and delightful. The principal is that to 
the Franciscan monastery of Cimella, about 
2} miles from Nice. The monastery stands 
on the site of the Roman town of Corneli- 
um. Ladies, however, are not permitted 
to enter. There are some remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre extant. The Cha- 
teau St. André, 34 miles from Nice, is an- 
other excursion; the view, however, is the 
same from both points. From Mt. Chev- 


The excursions and ancient ruins in the | alier, where are the remains of an ancicnt 
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fort, a magnificent view is obtained. For 
particulars of the trip, see Index, ‘* Differ- 
ent Routes and Passes into Italy.” * 

The railway is now opened from Nice to 
Genoa, passing through Monaco, Mentone, 
etc.; time from Nice, 8 h. 5 m.; fare, 20 
fr. 90 c. 

Monaco should by all means be visited 
from Nice. The kingdom of Monaco is 
the oldest and smallest in the’world. For 
its age, the present prince is a descendant 
of the Grimaldi, of the tenth century, who 
drove the Saracens from his dominions. 
For its size, you can to-day shoot an arrow 
over it in any direction ; yet it possesses a 
palace, ships, a harbor, a newspaper, a pa- 
tron saint (whose remarkable féte takes 
place on the 27th of January), ramparts, 
cannon (? ), etc. 

The prince leases the most beautiful 
portion of his dominions to a French com- 
pany, which has built a most magnificent 
casino and grand hotel. This company is 
the same which has done so much to im- 
prove Homburg and other fashionable wa- 
tering- places. Iidtel Beau Rivage, new 
and elegantly furnished, where families 
may pass a season comfortably and in 
respectability. Grand H6étel de Paris, « 
splendid first-class hotel directly to the 
right on entering the Casino. The table 
d’héte is one of the best in Europe, and is 
gteatly frequented by visitors and resi- 
dents. Grand Hétel des Bains, with mag- 
nificent bath-establishment, beautifully sit- 
uated facing the sea. Hédtel de Londres, 
also a first-class house, admirably conduct- 
ed. The beautiful Bath-house is situated at 
the port: here one has both salt and fresh 
water bathing, the temperature being the 
same during the winter as the months of 
June and July in Paris. The Casino is 
open during the entire year, with play- 
rooms, ball-rooms, dancing-rooms, and 
reading-rooms, with daily concerts. Pig- 
eon-shooting in January and races at Nice 
under the company’s management. 

Mentone, with about 10,000 inhabitants, 
is some 15 miles from Nice. Principal ho- 
tel, the Grand Hétel de Mentone, finely situ- 
ated with southern aspect in the sheltered 
quarter Gare-d-Vent, with fine garden and 
every comfort, and one of the best-managed 
hotels in the south of France. ‘This town, 
noted for the purity of its atmosphere, is 
attracting much attention as a winter resi- 
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dence. The town is divided into two quar- 
ters by a projecting promontory, on the 
summit of which stands an old Genoese 
fort. The hill, which bears the remains of 

n old castle, is now used as a public ceme- 
tery. The Casino is an elegant building, 
situated in the centre of the town, and con- 
taining ball, concert, and reading-rooms. 
Balls and concerts are given frequently 
during the season, the price of admittance 
for that period being 60 fr. Two miles 
from Mentone by rail is Ventsmigia, the 
first Italian town. For Genoa, see Index. 


ROUTE No. 125. 


Paris to Turin, via Macon, Bourg, and 
Ambérieu ; or to Turin, via Macon, Bourg, 
Ambérien, Aiz-les- Bains, Chambéry, St. 
Jean de Maurtenne,and Modane. Time, by 
rail, to Geneva, 14h. 45 m.; fare, 77 fr. 5c. 
Time to Turin, 22 hours; fare, 102 fr. 80 c. 

From Paris to Macon, see Route No. 124. 

Bourg contains 13,783 inhabitants, and 
is the chief town in the Département de 
VAin. J//ételdel Eur.pe. Possessing nei- 
ther trade nor manufactures, it has but one 
object of interest, the church of Notre Dame 
de Brou, just outside the town, constructed 
between 1505 and 1536 by Margaret of 
Austria, governor ofthe Netherlands. This 
building, preserved from destruction dur- 
ing the Revolution by the precaations of 
the inhabitants, who filled it with hay, is 
built in the latest Gothic style, verging 
into the Renaissance; within are some su- 
perb monuments, of which perhaps the 
finest is that of Philibert le Beau, Duke of 
Savoy, husband of the founder, Margaret 
of Austria. On one side of him is the mon- 
ument of his mother, Margaret de Bour- 
bon, Duchess of Savoy, while on the other 
is that of Margaret herself, whose motto, 
“* Fortune—tnfortune—forte une,’ is to be 
seen inscribed on different parts of the 
building. These tombs are all of white 
marble, executed by Conrad and Thomas 
Meyt, artists of Dijon. From Bourg the 
railway keeps near the base of the Jura, 
and after passing Pont d’ Ain, a town of 
1406 inhabitants, crosses the Ain by a six- 
arched bridge, and reacbes , 

Ambérteu. (For route from here to 
Geneva, see Route No. 123.) 

A itz-les-Bains.— Population, 4000. Prin- 
cipal hotel, Grand Hoétel d’Atzr, well man- 
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aged, and situated close to the Casino. | an immense fortune in the service of the 


This celebrated watering-place, the Agnes 
Gratinse of the Romans, is greatly resorted 
to for its sulphureous springs, which are 
particularly efficacious in’cases of rheuma- 
tim and neuralgia, as well as for skin 
diseases. The temperature of the waters 
varies from 100° to 117° Fahrenheit. They 
sre chiefly employed for baths, the douche 
bath being the one most in use. The Bath- 
house is a handsome building, erected by a 
former king of Sardinia. The hot water 
is here introduced in a manner to fall in 
streams from a height of eight or ten feet 
upon the patient; after the douching proc- 
es he is thoroughly rubbed by attend- 
anta, then wrapped in a Lianket, sent home 
ina sedan-chair, and then put to bed. 

The town contains some Roman antiqui- 
ties, sach as a Zyiumphal Arch, a portion 
fan Jonic temple dedicated to Diana, and 
some remains of the Roman baths. There 
isa casino in the town which contains read- 
ing and conversation rooms; balls are held 
twice a week. 

Several very interesting excursions can 
be made from the town. The principal 
one is to //aute-Cumbe, on the shore of the 
Lac du Bourget. This monastery, found- 
ed in the early part of the thirteenth century 
by the princes of Savoy, was their burial- 
place up to 1730, when it was changed for 
the Superga, near Turin. It was much 
damaged during the Revolution, but has 
since been repaired by the King of Sar- 
dinia. Among the principal monuments 
are those of Peter of Savoy, Amadeus V., 
VI., and VII., Humbert III., Jeanne de 
Montfort, Louis J., and Baron de Vaud. 

There is a branch line from Aix-les- 
er to Annecy ; time, 1} hours; fare, 4 

. 0 ¢. 


. Population, 20,000. Hétel 
de 'Europe, the best here, most admira- 
bly conducted and kept by M. Dardels, 
proprietor. It is noted for its manufact- 
ure of silk gauze and other fabrics. ‘The 
Temains of the ancient castle of the princes 
of Savoy, ancestors of Victor Emanuel, 
may still be seen. The castle was erected 
in 1230, and is now being repaired. Con- 
tiguous to the promenade, which leads to 
the town, may be seen the monumental 
fountain erected in honor of General de 
Boigne, a native of Chambéry, who made 


Rajah of Scinde, India, all of which he be- 
queatked to the town. 

The supposed winding-sheet of the Sav- 
iour, now at Turin, was deposited in the 
castle of Chambéry for a long time, to see 
which many noted pilgrims resorted thith- 
er, among whom was Francis I. of France. 
The town is dull, and bas but little to see. 
There is a cathedral, public library, col- 
lege, and theatre. 

A short distance from the town is the 
villa Les Charmette, where resided for a 
time Madame de Varens and J. Jacques 
Rousseau. Madame de Varens was buried 
in the church of Lemanc. See here the 
tomb of General de Boigne. Travelers 
generally stop here to break the voyage 
between France and Italy. 


Montmélian (Hotel des Voyageurs). The 
castle of Montmélian was long the bul- 
wark of Savoy against France. It was 
nobly defended by Goeffroy Bens de Ca- 
vour against Louis XIII., but subsequent- 
ly destroyed by Louis XIV. in 1705. A 
very good white wine is produced here. . 
In crossing the bridge over the Isére a fine 
view may be obtained of Mont Blanc, the 
only point on this route from which it may 
be seen. The next station is St. Pierre 
d’ Albigny. 

Aiguebelle (Hétel Poste). Most of the in- 
habitants here are afflicted with the goitre, 
the situation of Aiguebelle being remarka- 
bly unhealtby on account of the marshes. 
The Castle La Charbonniére was the birth- 
place of several of the counts of Savoy. 
Crossing the River Arc we come to the 
stations of La Chambre St. Ju/ten, where 
excellent wine is produced, and St. Jean de 
Maurienne (Iiétel de [ Europe). Popula- 
tion, 3000. The cathedral here is the only 
object worth the traveler’s attention. 

St. Michel (Hotel de la Poste), railWay 
restaurant. From St. Michel the railway 
begins to ascend, taking its course through 
a beautiful gorge, and crossing the Arc on 
the iron bridge of La Denise, reaches 

Modane, during which time it rises 1128 
feet, or about 110 feet a mile. Idtel Lion 
dOr. This town (population, 1500) is the 
terminus of the Italian railway ; the custom- 
house here awaitsthe traveler. From hereto 
Turin the railway time is that of Rome, 47 
minutes faster than Paris time. 
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For account of the Mont Cenis Tunnel | base of the second ridge of the Jura, 2716 


and its construction, see Route No. 69. 
Turin (see Index). 


ROUTE No. 126. 


Dijon to Lausanne and Zurich, via Pont- 
arlier and Neufchatel. Time to Pontarlier, 
4h.3 m.; fare, 17 fr. 30 c.; time to Lau- 
sanne, 9 h. 12 m. 

For description of Dijon, see Route No. 
124. 
This is the shortest route from Paris to 
Switzerland, via Dijon, Déle, and Pontar- 
lier, although many travelers take the 
route to Geneva from preference. 

Déle,a pretty town of some 11,100 inhab- 
itants, was formerly the capital of the 
county of Burgundy. It afterward be- 
came a Spanish possession, and was forti- 
fied by the Emperor Charles V. The works 
were destroyed, however, by Louis XIV., 


during whose reign the Franche-Comté | 


was united to France. Hétel de Geneve. 


Three trains run from here daily to Neuf. | 


chatel, reaching that town in six hours. 


feet above the sea-level. /détel Poste. 
From here to the frontier the railway fol- 
lows for a little distance the course of the 
River Doubs and enters a narrow defile, 
the pass of La Cluse, which is commanded 
by the Chateau de Joux. This fortress, 
situated on the summit of a rock, nearly 
inaccessible, served as a prison for many 
political offenders during the first empire ; 
here the unfortunate Toussaint 1’Ouver- 
ture ended his days after he was trans- 
ported from San Domingo. Mirabeau also 
passed some days in prison here (1776), 
owing to a lettre de cachet obtained and 
used against him by his own father. 

At Pontarlier, February 1, 1871, Gener- 
al Clinchant, the successor of Bourbaki, 
signed a convention with the Swiss, by 
means of which his army of 85,000 men 
was allowed to cross the frontier. 

From Pontarlier to Neufchatel and Law 
sanne, see Vol. III., Switzerland. 


ROUTE No. 197. 
Paris to Basle, ria Nogent, Troyes, Chat- 


Pontarlier, the frontier town of France, | mont, Vesout, Belfort, and Mulhouse, by rail. 
contaris 4945 inhabitants ; it stands at the | Time, 13 h. 41 m.; fare, 64 fr. 5c. 
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Leaving Paris by the terminus of the 
Chemin de Fer de 1’Est, Boulevard Sebas- 
topol, the road follows the route to Stras- 
burg as far as Notsy-le-Sec, where it 
branches off toward Nogent-sur- Afarne, 
crosses the river on a lofty viaduct, and 
reaches 

Ozouer-le-Ferriere.— Three miles from 
here is Ferriéres, the magnificent chateau 
of Baron Rothschild, containing a good 
picture-gallery and library, and surrounded 
by very fine grounds. Here the confer- 
ence took place, in September, 1870, be- 
tween Jules Favre and Bismarck relative 
to the preliminaries of peace. 

Nogent-sur-Setne is a town of 3641 in- 
habitants, situated on the Seine, which 
here becomes navigable. About four miles 
beyond the town, in the valley of Ardusson, 
formerly stood the celebrated abbey of 
Paraclete, whose site is now occupied by 
aa iron-forge. This abbey was founded 
by Abelard in 1123, was afterward the re- 
treat of Héloise, and became finally the 
resting-place of both. During the Revo- 
lation the abbey was sold, and the sarcoph- 
agus containing their remains was re- 
moved, first to N logent, and afterward where 
it now reposes, in the cemetery of Pére-la- 
Chaise. 

Troyes is a pleasant town, situated on the 
Seine, whose waters are conducted through 
the town by means of canals. Population, 
35,676. Hotel des Courriers and Hoétel St. 
Laurent. 


The Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul 
is a fine building, with a choir dating from 
the 13th century ; it contains some beau- 
tifal stained glass of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. Before the high-altar of this 
church Henry V. of England was affianced 
to the Princess Catharine May 20, 1420, 
and on the following day the treaty of 
Troyes was signed, by which the English 
sovereign was made heir to Charles VI.,a 
treaty full of disaster to both countries, 
The marriage of the king and princess took 
Place in the church of Sé. Jean, a building 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, now in a 
rather dilapidated condition. In addition 
to several other ancient churches, the town 
contains a museum and public library, with 
100,000 volumes and 2000 MSS. ; these in- 
clude part of the library of the ‘Abbey of 
Clairvaux. 

From Jessains, four stations farther 
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on our route, diligences run twice daily 
to 

Brienne-Napoléon, a small town of 2078 
inhabitants, where Napoleon I. entered 
school (1779) at the age of ten years, una- 
ble to speak any language but Italian. 
The military college attended by him was 
suppressed in 1790, and the building itself 
was afterward destroyed. In his will the 
emperor left 1,000,000 fr. to the town ; his 
statue (by Rochet), dressed in the costume 
of a pupil of the military school, was erect- 
ed in 1848, and stands in front of the Mai- 
rie. 

Bar-sur-A ube is passed before we reach 

Clairvauz.— Here formerly stood the 
celebrated Abbaye de Clairvauz, founded 
by St. Bernard when but 24 years of age. 
The building is now used as a prison (Mai- 
son Centrale de Détention). 

Chaumont is a dull town of 8600 inhab- 
itants, containing little of interest. Ther: 
is a species of Triumphal Arch, begun by 
Napoleon I. and finished by Louis XVIII: 
also an old tower, the only remaining por- 
tion of the once powerful castle of Haute- 
Feuilles, belonging to the counts of Cham- 
pagne. Hdtel kcu de France. 

Langres is situated on the summit of a 
hill overlooking the Marne. Population, 
8320. Hotel del Europe. This town oc- 
cupies an important military position, com- 
manding the passage from the valley of 
the Saone into that of the Seine, and has 
consequently been made into a first-class 
fortress. Its citadel was erected under 
Louis Philippe, and four detached forts 
were begun during the reign of Napoleon 
III. In addition to a fine cathedral (St. 
Mammes), the town contains some few Ro- 
man remains; it is mentioned by Cesar as 
the capital of the Lingones. The finest 
rpecies of tutlery is produced here and 
throughout the department, the greater 
portion being manufactured at Noget-le- 
Ros, six miles distant. 

From La Ferté Bourbonne station dili- 
gences run to Bourbonne-les-Bains, a small 
watering-place of 4057 inhabitants, fre- 
quented for its hot saline springs, effica- 
cious in scrofulous affections, rheumatism, 
and paralysis. The temperature of the wa- 
ters is about 188° Fahr. Hotel, La Afaison 
Bauvain, 

Vesoul.—Population, 7614. Hédtel de la 
Cigogne. This town is picturesquely situ- 
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ated at the confluence of the Durgeon and 
Columbine rivers, and is the capital of the 
Département de la Haute-Saéne. It con- 
tains a town-hall and college, but possesses 
no buildings with any great claim to archi- 
tectural beauties. 

A branch railway runs from here to Be- 
sancon, giving communication with Lyons, 
via Lons-le-Saulnier and Bours. 

Belfort. — Population, $100. Hodtel de 
vAncienne Poste. Here is the French 
frontier custom-house, where the baggage 
and passports are examined. This is a 
first-class fortress, commanding the passage 
between the Vosges and the Jura, defend- 
ing the entrance from Switzerland into 


France; and, since the change made in the | in France. 


boundary-line by the Treaty of Frankfort, 
defending the entrance from Germany as 
well. It consists of the town, lying between 
the hills of La Justice and La Miotte and 
the left bank of the Savoureuse; the ci/a- 
del to the southeast, overlooking the town ; 
and of the fuubourgs de Montbéliard, de 
France, des Ancétres, and de Brisach. Be- 
tween the hills of La Miotte and La Jus- 
tice lies an intrenched camp capable of 
holding 20,000 men, and defended on the 
eastern side by two forts, named after the 
contiguous hills, 

This fortress sustained a protracted 
siege during the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870. It was first undertaken in Novem- 
ber by the German Landwehr under Tres- 
ckow, but upon the advance of Bourbaki to 
its relief the Germans were reinforced by 
the army corps of Von Werden. Three 
desperate but unsuccessful attempts were 
made by Bourbaki—January 15, 16, 17— 
to force the line of the besiegers, who were 
again strengthened by the arrival of a 
force under General Manteuffel. In the 
mean time negotiations for a trfice were go- 
ing on at Versailles ; this, however, when 
concluded, excluded the war from the east- 
ern departments; but the exception not 
having been communicated to the French 
generals, Manteuffel was enabled by the 
misunderstanding to gain time, and to 
frustrate Bourbaki in his attempts. The 
latter then retired to Besancon, and, after 
resigning his command, attempted to com- 
mit suicide. His army of 85,000 men fell 
back to Pontarlier, and, after signing a con- 
vention with the Swiss government, crossed 
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left to its own devices, held out a short 
time longer, but finally capitulated on the 
16th of February with all the honors of 
war. 

From Belfort the railway crosses the 
frontier, and passes one or two stations be- 
fore reaching 

Mulhouse, or Mil. as it is now 
called. Population, 58,773. Héte! Romann. 
This is one of the most important manv- 
facturing towns of Alsace, and is situated 
on the banks of the I1l, in the midst of a 
vast plain which stretches from the Vosges 
to the Rhine. The cotton prints and mus- 
lins manufactured here are unequaled in 
quality or quantity by those of any place 
They are remarkable for the 
fineness of their colors and the variety and 
perfection of their patterns. Mulhouse 
also possesses extensive machinery manu- 
factories, 

Basle is reached in 45 minutes from Mul- 
house (see Index). 


ROUTE No. 128. 

Paris to Strasburg, via Meauz, Epernoy, 
Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, Toul, Nancy, Lune- 
vi/le, and Sarrebourg, by rail. Time, 12 b. 
3m.; fare, 61 fr. 10 ¢. 

Meauz is a town of 11,343 inhabitants, 


the frontier and were disarmed. Belfort, | 25 miles from Paris, beautifully situated 
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on the Marne. Hotels, Paluis Royal and 
Grignon. It possesses a tribunal of com- 
merce, also a commercial college, with a li- 
brary of 13,000 volumes. This town was 
taken by the English in 1520, after a siege 
of five months: its Cathedral of St. Etienne 
is a magnificent Gothic edifice, containing 
& monument of Bossuet, who was bishop 
of Meaux, also that of Philip of Castile. 
Meaux carries on a large trade in grain 
and cheese. 

Chateau Thierry, a pleasant town of 6519 
inhabitants, was named from the vast cas- 
tle, built on a hill, by the celebrated Charles 
Martel, in 720, for King Thierry IV. : it is 
the birthplace of the poet Jean de la Fon- 
taine, born 1621; in the public walk there 
is a very fine marble statue erected to his 
memory. The Russians were kept a long 
time in check here, in 1814, in attempting 
to cross the bridge. 

Epernay contains a population of 12,930 
inhabitants: it was formerly a fortified 
city: lotel de Europe. The town is kept 
neat and clean: it is the principal entrepdt 
for Champagne wines, which are kept bot- 
tled in curious vaults excavated in the 
sandstone on which the town is built: 
they contain many millions of bottles. 

As we are essentially a Champagne- 
drinking people, it will be well to devote 
a few pages descriptive of the different 
brands of Champagne, their price, and 
manner of preparation, which we quote 
from Redding on Winea, the best author- 
ity: 

“In 1328 Rheims wine bore a price of 
10 livres only, while Beaune brought 28. 
In 1559, at the coronation of Francis IT., 
Rheims wines were dearer than Burgundy ; 
bat the wines of the Lyonnais carried a 
still higher price. In 1561 these wines had 
Fisen in price. In 1571 there were nearly 
eight times increased beyond their former 
value. Champagne reached its present per- 
fection and estimation about 1610, at the 
comnation of Louis XII]. The oldest an- 
ecdote which the French possess relative 
to the excellence of Rheims wine dates 
as far back as 1897, when Vincesilaus, 
king of Bohemia and the Romans, on com- 
ing to France to negotiate a treaty with 
Charles VI., arrived at Rheims, and hav- 
ing tasted the wine of Champagne, it is to 
be presumed for the first time, spun out his 
diplomatic errand to the longest possible 
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moment, and then gave up all that was re- 
quired of him in order to prolong his stay, 
getting drunk on Champagne daily before 
dinner. 

“It is said that Francis I. of France, 
Pope Leo X., Charles V. of Spain, and 
Heary VIII. of England, had each of them 
@ vineyard at Ay, their own property, and 
on each vineyard a small house occupied 
by a superintendent. Thus the genuine 
article was secured by each sovereign for 
his own table. If this be true, it shows 
pretty accurately the length of time that 
Champagne wine has been in esteem. The 
vineyards on the banks of the Marne are 
those which possess the highest character, 
producing most of the wine known by the 
general term of Champagne in other coun- 
tries. The wines are divided into those 
of the river and the mountain, the former 
being for the most part white. In a cli- 
mate so far north, these and other French 
wines bear remarkable evidences of human 
industry. In the south Nature does ev- 
ery thing, and man is idle. In the north 
man is the diligent cultivator, and he is re- 
warded in the deserved superiority of his 
produce, and the estimation it justly holds. 

‘*Champagne wines are farther divided 
into sparkling (mousseux), demi-sparkling 
(demi -mousseux), and still wines (non 
mousseux). Some are white or straw-col- 
or, others gray, others rose-color, and some 
red. They are ofa light quality in spirit, 
the average of alcohol in Champagne wine 
in general, according to Mr. Brande, being 
but 12.61 per cent. 

‘‘The entire quantity of wine made in 
Champagne, of all kinds, varies with the 
season, but the average may be taken at 
1,560,687 hectolitres, or 40,968,033 gallons, 
from 55,540 hectares, or 138,870 acres, of 
vines. The department of the Marne is 
that in which the most famous of these 
wines are made. There are 19,066 hec- 
tares of land devoted to the vine in the de- 
partment, though some say above 20,000, 
and of this number 110 are situated in the 
arrondissement of Chalons-sur-Marne, 6856 
in that of Epernay, 425 in that of St. Mene- 
hould, 9029 in that of Rheims, and 2646 in 
that of Vitry sur Marne. The quantity 
of wine made in the whole department, 
422,487 hectolitres, and the value about 
11,235,397 francs. Of this sum, nearly 
four fifths in value are made in the arron- 
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dissements of Epernay and Rheims. Each 
hectare gives from 28 to 30 hectolitres. 
The produce has increased of late years, 
from the improved mode of cultivation. 
The quantity exported from the depart- 
ment is the best kind, and amounts to 
about 103,043 hectolitres annually; the 
residue is distilled or consumed by the in- 
habitants. The best red wines are sold in 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces; the 
Sillery goes to Paris and to England, and 
the sparkling wipes not only over France, 
but the entire civilized world. For En- 
gland, this wine is made more spirituous 
than that for export to other countries, 
and it is valued here in proportion to its 
extreme effervescence in place of the con- 
trary, which, as all judges of the wine al- 
row, is best recommendatory of it. That 
which gently sends up the gas in sparkles 
is to be preferred, and the finest of all is 
the still Vin du ros. None should be pur- 
chased in France which does not cost three 
francs to the merchant on the spot. That 
of less price is good for little. Tho French 
merchants of Paris and Meaux take near- 
ly all the wine grown in the arrondisse- 
ment of Epernay. 

“The vintage of 1832 gave 480,000 hec- 
tolitres, viz., 50,000 in white sparkling 
or still, 310,000 common red, of middling 
quality, and 120,000 choice red. 

‘‘The annual consumption of Cham- 
pagne wine in France was estimated at 
626,000 bottles in 1836, but the quantity 
was thought to be on the decline. The 
export was then reported to be, to En- 
gland and the Fast Indies, 467,000 bottles, 
Germany 479,000, United States of Amer- 
ica 400,000, Russia 280,000, and Sweden 
and Denmark 30,000. 

‘‘The mean price in the arrondisse- 
ments of Chalons, St. Menchould, and Vit- 
ry, which are inferior kinds, is about 16 
francs the hectolitre; those of Vitry bring 
£0 france, St. Menehould 15, and Chalons 
about 12. 

‘‘Though in England most people un- 
derstand by Champagne only wine that ef- 
fervesces, this, as we have seen, is an error. 
There are many kinds of Champagne 
wine, but the best are those which froth 
slightly. They are improved in the drink- 
ing by ice, which tends to suppress the 
effervescence; the Sillery has no sparkle 
at all. Every connoisseur in wine will se- 
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lect wine of moderate effervescence, and 
such wine always carries the best price. 
When the glass is entirely filled with froth, 
on pouring out the contents of the bottle, 
the better qualities of the wine and spirit 
evaporate. The quantity of spirit in Cham- 
pagne, as we have seen, is but small, and 
the residue is a flat, meagre fluid. 

‘There is an exquisite delicacy about 
the wines of Champagne, which is more 
sensible to the foreigner than that which 
distinguishes the richest kinds of Burgun- 
dy to the taste of the French amateur. 
The French have terms for distinguishing 
different qualities in their wines, some of 
which can not be translated; but the term 
‘ delicate,’ or ‘ fine,’ as applied to the wines 
of Champagne, the peculiar ‘ aroma,’ which 
remains in the mouth after tasting them, 
together with the ‘bouquet,’ which is un- 
derstood alone of the perfume, applying to 
the sense of smell, are terms pretty intel- 
ligible to Englishmen who are drinkers of 
French wines. 

‘*It ison the banks of the Marne that the 
best effervescing wines are made, or, to fol. 
low the French designation, in ‘the vine- 
yards of the river.’ We have already noted 
the general divisions of river and mountain 
wines, which are of some antiquity in char- 
acterizing the wines of this part of France. 
The French farther divide this district or 
vine-ground of Rheims into four general 
divisions, namely, the river-vineyard dis- 
trict, that of the mountain of Rheims, that 
of the estate of St. Thierry, and that of the 
valleys of Norrois and Tardenois. There 
are, moreover, one or two other spots which 
do not come into these divisions; one of 
them is on the side of a hill, northeast of 
Rheims. 

‘The river district is situated on a cal- 
careous declivity, open to the south, at the 
foot of which runs the Marne, from Bis- 
seuil to the borders of the department of 
the Aisne. The chalk abounds here, min- 
gled with stones in the uppermost soil. 
The vines are as closely planted as possi- 
ble. On this declivity comes first in or- 
der the vine-ground of Ay, which produces 
on an average, year by year, about 4320 
hectolitres of red wine, valued at 60 francs 
the hectolitre, and 8392 hectolitres of white 
wine, at 130; also the vineyards of Mareuil 
and Dizy, yielding 3220 hectolitres of red, 
at 40 franca, and 1970 of white wine, at 
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110. These are the districts which pro- 
duce Champagne wines of the very first 
quality known. They are light and deli- 
cate, vinous, of the most agreeable taste, 
and preserve to a great age their virtues 
and effervescence. When these wines are 
destitate of the sparkling quality, they ri- 
val those of Sillery, as still Champagne, 
and are frequently preferred to Sillery, be- 
cause they are lighter and more luscious. 
The red wines of this quarter also keep 
well. It yet remains to account for cer- 
tain differences in wine of adjoining vine- 
yards met with here, with apparently the 
seme soil and exposure. 

“The next vine-lands of this district in 
rank are those of Cumiéres and Hautvil- 
liera, which yield about 7130 hectolitres of 
red wine of the second quality, at 50 francs. 
Hautvilliers was the spot where Father 
Perignon, a Benedictine, first introduced 
the mixing grapes of different qualities in 

ing these wines. This wine resem- 
bles that of the hilly district of Rheims in 
lightness and delicacy, but will not keep 
to so great an age. In warm seasons it 
reaches maturity the first year. Formerly 
white wine made at Hautvilliers rivaled 
that of Ay, but of late the manufacture 
has ceased, in consequence of the division 
of the property on which the wines were 
produced, the greater part of the vine-lands 
which grew the finest qualities having got 
into the hands of wine-makers who have 
changed the quality of the wine. All the 
other wines of the river are common, and 
fetch in the market, on the average, only 
from 25 to 40 francs. 

“The mountain or hilly district of 
Rheims ia at the back of the preceding ac- 
clivity, and its slope is much less steep 
than that toward the river. The soil is 
of the same calcareous description. The 
prices, however, differ with the reputation 
ofthe vineyards. The aspect is east and 
north, The first vine-lands are those of 
Bouzy and Ambonnay, producing 2100 hec- 
tolitres, either of red or white wine at 
pleasure, at about 150 francs the hectolitre. 
Next come the vineyards of Verzenay, Sil- 
lery, Mailly, and Verzy, producing 2832 
heetolitres of the same kind of wines, at 
130 franca. It is here that the best red 
Wines of Champagne are produced. They 
have good body, are spirituous, fine, and 
keep their qualities to an advanced age. 
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The red wines of Bouzy approach in bou- 
quet the best wines of Burgundy. 

“ It is from this district that the exqui- 
site white still Champagne, called Sillery, 
is produced. The vineyard is not more 
than tifty arpents in extent. The hill on 
which it stands has an eastern aspect. 
This wine has more body, is more spir- 
ituous than any other white Champagne 
wine, and is distinguished by a dry and 
agreeable taste. It is grown principally 
on the lands of Verzenay and Mailly, of 
the blackest grape, of which also the gray 
bright wine, having the complexion of 
crystal, is made. It is to be lamented 
that of late, owing to the changes of prop- 
erty there, they have planted white grapes, 
that make a very inferior wine, which will 
not keep half as long. The name of Sil- 
lery was given to the wine from that of 
the soil; after a marquis who improved it, 
the wine was also styled Vin de la Mare- 
chale. Very little is now produced in the 
commune of Sillery, which covers a con- 
siderable space of ground. The grape is 
subjected, for making this wine, to a less 
pressure than for a red wine, and it is kept 
longer in wood than the other sorts gener- 
ally are, or about three years. The quan- 
tity made differs every year, according to 
the orders received for it. It is chiefly 
manufactured for wine-merchants who buy 
the proper grape from the proprietors of 
the vineyards in proportion to the demand 
made on them for export. It is, perhaps, 
the most durable, as well as the most 
wholesome to drink, of all the wines of 
Champagne, the fermentation being more 
perfect than that of any other species. 

‘‘The second class of wines is generally 
valued at 50 francs, while there are oth- 
ers, such as those of Ville Dommange, 
which are only worth from 25 to 30 francs 
the hectolitre on the spot. They are made 
from the vineyards of Ambonnay, Ludes, 
Chigny, Rilly, Villers-Allerand, and Trois- 
Puits, and in quantity produce about 9408 
hectolitres. These wines are some of them 
of tolerable quality, and are mostly sold 
to foreigners. The rest of the wines of 
the mountain district are ordinary wines, 
bringing only from 30 to 40 francs the 
hectolitre, and some only 15 and 20. 

‘The third Champagne district, or that 
of St. Thierry, produces 6592 hectolitres 
of delicate wines, bearing ae from 80 
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to 60 francs, and some ordinary sorts as 
low as 20. 

‘* The fourth district, namely, the valley 
of Norrois and Tardenois, as well as that 
of the hill-side near Rheims, produces only 
common red wines, the bulk of which sell 
from 25 to 30 francs the hectolitre. 

‘Tn all the distinguished vineyards of 
Champagne, as, for example, in the river 
district of Ay, Mareuil, Dizy, Hautvilliers, 
and Cumitres; and at Bouzy, Verzy, Verz- 
enay, Mailly, in the mountain, as well as in 
many other of the vine-lands, they culti- 
vate the black grape, which is called the 
‘Golden Plant’ (plant doré), being a vari- 
ety of the vine called Pinet, and red and 
white Pineau. Crescenzio, who wrote in 
the thirteenth century, speaks of a vine 
near Milan called Pignolus, which was 
probably of the same species, especially 
as an ordinance of the Louvre, of the date 
of 1894, places the Psnoz, as then called, 
above all the common species of vine. 
The product of the white grape produces a 
very inferior wine to that from the forego- 
ing fruit. It seems at first singular that 
the blackest grape should produce wine of 
the purest white color, or straw, but such 
is nevertheless the fact. The price of the 
vine-lands differ much. It is greatly sub- 
divided , there are vineyards not exceed- 
ing the tenth of an arpent in size. Some 
productive land will not bring £40 per 
acre, English, on sale, while spots have 
been known to sell for £800, which have 
yielded 750 bottles to the acre. The ex- 
pense of cultivation at Ay, a small town on 
the right bank of the Marne, a little above 
Epernay, remarkable for the delicacy of 
its wines, is from 600 f. to 900 f. per hec- 
tare. The selling price of vineyards av- 
erages 5000 francs ; the highest has been 
24,000; the lowest 2500. ‘These wines are 
grown in a southern exposure, upon a 
range of chalk hills, on the mid elevation 
of which the best wines are produced. 
The number of wine proprietors in the ar- 
rondissement of Rheims is 11,903; for the 
whole department they are not less than 
22,500. The produce may average in the 
districts most noted from 440 to 540 gal- 
lons, English, per acre, some producing 
660. But it is well known that certain 
rpots in this department have given 1000 
gallons the English acre, 

“The still wines of Epernay, both red 
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and white, are inferior to those which are 
made on the lands of Rheims. The best 
red wines of Epernay are those of Mardeu- 
il, at the gates of Epernay, those of Dam- 
ery, Vertus, Monthelon, Cuis, Mancy, Cha- 
vost, Moussy, Vinay, and St. Martin d’ Ab- 
lois. They fetch only middlin price, 
from 40 to 60 f. the hectolitre. The wines 
of Fleury, Venteuil, Vauciennes, and Bour- 
sault, on the Marne, are only to be classed 
as ordinary wines of the district. Those 
of uillvy, Mareuil le Port, Leuvrigny, 
Crossy, Verneuil, and the canton of Dor- 
mans, rank as common wines from 22 f. to 
30 f. on the spot. Among the lands where 
white wires are produced, the vineyard of 
Pierry, in the neighborhood of Epernay, is 
most esteemed. It is drv, spirituous, and 
will keep longer than any of the other 
kinds. Varying from 150 f. to 20 f., the dif- 
ference in the wines may be easily conjec- 
tured. 

‘‘ At Epernay, where the black grape is 
most cultivated, there are lands which pro- 
duce wine approaching that of Ay in deli- 
cacy, in the abundance of saccharine prin- 
ciple, and in the fragrance of the bouquet. 
Though customarily arranged after the 
wine of Pierry, it may fairly be classed on 
an equality. The wines from the white 
grape of Cramant, Avize, Oger, and Mé- 
nil are characterized by their sweetness 
and liveliness, as well as by the lightness 
of their effervescence. To a still class, 
put into bottles when about ten or eleven 
months old, they give the name of ptisan- 
nes of Champagne, much recommended by 
physicians as aperient and diuretic. The 
grounds of Chouilly, Cuis, Moussey, Vi- 
nay, St. Martin d’Ablois, and Grauve, as 
well as those of Monthelon, Mancy, and 
Molins, produce wine used in the fabrica- 
tion of sparkling Champagne, being fit for 
that purpose alone. 

‘Tt is proper to explain that the wine is 
put into casks of 100 and 80 litres each. 
But white wines of Champagne are not in- 
tended for consumption at these prices in 
the piece; it is only to be understood of 
such wines as are thus preserved by the 
merchants at Epernay and Rheims, when, 
during the vintage, or for three months 
after, they wish to hold the stock of the 
growers, which it is not convenient at the 
moment for. them to bottle, as it is the 
general custom among the wine-makers to 
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take upon themselves the expense and | first monthof bottling; but this makes noth. 
troable of bottling. Thus they are ena-/ ing against the foregoing prices. These 
bled to dispose of a small quantity at once, | wines are of a very inferior quality, and, 
if demanded, and can still wait to the end; being sweetened or seasoned with sugar 
of the first year for ascertaining the whole | and spirit, could only answer for instant 
of their stock. They suffer the less by, consumption. Such wines are neither 
lreakage, leakage, and filling up of the; sound nor wholesome, and it is probable 
bottles, and obtain a portion of the protits | are the same that the advertisiny wine- 
at once from the immediate sale of a part | quacks of London puff off by advertise- 
of their stock to the merchant. The price ments as the best Champagne. Those 
of a bottle of Champagne paid by the con- | who have any regard for their organs of 
samer, either in France or abroad, varies | digestion should avoid them as poison, for, 
more according to the scarcity or abun-| though good Champagne is one of the 
dance of the crop, and the agreement with | wholesomest of wines, the bad is more than 
the seller, than the difference of the qual- | commonly pernicious. 
ity at the place of growth. The following ‘* Some of the more respectable growers 
prices will give an idea of these variations : | and merchants never keep any Champagne 
“The wine of Pierry and Epernay, in a | but the best quality, and never sell under 
plentiful year, sells from 130 f. to 150 f.;| 3f., let the season be as abundant as it 
ina medium year from 180 f. to 200 f.; in' may. These are the best persons of whom 
a year of scarcity from 200 f. to 250 f. the | to buy. They have always the finest 
piece. stock, and, after encountering the first 
“Those of Cramant, Avize, Oger, Mé-, year’s loss by breakage, they have a cer- 
nil, from 80 f. to 100 f., and from 100 f. to| tain property in their cellars, which cov- 
200 f. ers the return of bad seasons. 
“ Those of Chouilly from 60 f. to 150 f., ‘“‘ The best red wines of Epernay are fit 
under such circumstances. for consumption the second year. They 
‘‘Those of Moussy, Vinay, St. Martin | gain little by being kept above two vears 
d’Ablois, Cuis, Grauve, Monthelon, Mancy, | in the wood, but in bottle they lose noth- 
and Molins, from 50 f. to 60 f., 60 f. to 80 f. | ing of their good qualities for six or seven. 
or 80 f. to 100 f. ‘‘The wines of Champasne, whether 
“Sold in bottles by the grower to the | still or effervescing, white, gray, or rose, 
merchant in gross, the waste not replaced, | whether solely of black or white grapes, 
and bottles not filled up, 1 f.25c.,1f.50c., | or of both mingled, are generally in perfec- 
2f to 2f. 50c.; in medium years, 1 f. 30c., | tion the third year of bottling. ‘The best 
2f.,and 2 f.50c.; in years of scarcity, 2 f., | wines, however, gain rather than lose in 
2f.50c. to 3f. The bottles filled and no| delicacy for ten and even twenty years, 
waste, in abundant years, 1f. 50c.,1f.75c., | and are often found good at the age of 
2f.2% c.,2f.75¢. In years of average | thirty or forty. 
product, 1 f. 75 ¢.,2 f.25¢.,2f.75c. In “ It will not now be amiss to give a cur- 
years of scarcity, 2 f. 25c., 2 f.75c., 3 f. sory view of the mode in which the effer- 
“Tn bottles sold by the merchant to the | vescing wines of Champagne are made. 
eonsumer, in years of abundance, 2 f., 2f.| By this means some idea may be formed 
50¢.,3f.; medium years, 3f. 50c.; years | of the care required in bringing them to 
of scarcity, 3 f.50c.,4f.50c.,6f. From|a perfection, which has aided in placing 
3f. to 3f. 50a is the average for good | them beyond all rivalry. 
quality. Some class the qualities: the ‘The vine-crop designed for the manu 
fre, from 3 f. to 4f.; the second, from 2 f. | facture of white Champagne is gatheret 
He. to 3f.; the third, from 2f. to 2f.50c.| with the greatest care possible. Tha 
From 10 to 20 per cent. fluctuation in price | grapes for the purest wines consist only of 
isnotcommon. England and her colonies | those from an approved species of vine 
consume this wine largely. The annual| Every grape which has not acquired a 
exportation is about 2,690,000 bottles, with | perfect maturity, every rotten grape, or 
an increasing demand. touched with the frost, or pricked, is te 
“In 1818 there were effervescing wines | jected. In gathering or in emptying the 
sold at from 1 f. 25 c. to 1 f. 50 c., after the! baskets, and in the carriage to the press, 
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every motion that can injure the fruit is 
avoided, as well as the sun’s action. On 
arriving at the press, the baskets, or what- 
ever the grapes are carried upon, are 
placed in a shade in a cool spot. When 
the quantity is sufficient for a pressing, 
they are heaped, with as little motion as 
possible, on the press, and the bunches are 
very carefully arranged. 

‘‘The must is not immediately casked, 
but is placed in a vat, where it remains six, 
ten, or fifteen hours, that the dregs may 
deposit. When it begins to ferment it is 
immediately transferred to the cask. 

‘¢ Perhaps there are none of the produc- 
tions of the soil that require more care 
than the grape, to make it produce the de- 
licious wines to perfection. In no country 
is the art of making wine so well under- 
stood as in France, and being a commodity 
which it is impossible to equal, except in a 
soil and temperature of exactly the same 
character, it is improbable that country will 
be excelled by any other in her staple prod- 
uct. An advantage of no slight moment 
when compared to those of her manufac- 
tures, which time may enable foreigners 
to equal, and in many cases to surpass. 
The following is an account of the process 
of bottling, and the treatment of the wines 
of Champagne before they are ready for 
the market. 

‘*About Christmas, after the vintage, 
the fermentation being complete, the wine 
is racked. This is always done in dry 
weather, and, if possible, during frost. A 
month after it is racked a second time, and 
fined with isinglass; before it is bottled it 
undergoes a third racking and a second 
fining. There are some makers of wine 
who only fine it once after the second rack- 
ing, and immediately bottle it, taking care 
that it has been well fined in the cask. 
Others rack it twice, but fine it at each 
racking. The best wines are always able 
to bear three rackings and two finings, and 
the benefit of such repetitions is found of 
the utmost importance afterward in man- 
aging the wine when bottled. 

‘The wine which is designed to effer- 
vesce, and the pfsannes and wines of the 
third pressing, are racked and fined in 
March and April in the cellar, out of which 
they are only taken in bottles. That 
which is designed to be still wine is not 
bottled at Epernay until autumn, and is 
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taken to the under-ground cellar in April 
or May. This is not the practice at Rheims 
with the Sillery. 1t has been found there 
the most advantageous plan to bottle the 
wine in the month of January, though at 
the risk of its imbibing the sparkling qual- 
ity. In this case, and forthwith after the 
first racking, which is called debourbage, 
it is fined, and drawn off in ten or twelve 
days. Still wines are found by this means 
to be much improved in character. 

‘““The great complaint against Cham- 
pagne wine has been that it can not be ob- 
tained of a uniform quality. This is prin- 
cipally owing to its being put into small 
casks. The wine in every cask will not 
be alike, as the minutest difference in the 
operation of preparing it for the market 
will alter the quality. To remedy this 
evil, so justly complained of, Mumm, Geis- 
ler, & Co., at Rheims, provided tuns hold- 
ing 12,000 litres each, which they import- 
ed from the Palatinate, and they found it 
a mode that fully obviated the evil. The 
strength of the bottles, and their uniform 
thickness for the sparkling wines, are most 
carefully ascertained. Every bottle with 
an air-bubble in the glass, or with too long 
or too narrow a neck, or with the least 
malformation—in short, with any thing 
which may be supposed to affect the pro- 
duction or retention of the effervescence, 
is put by for the red wine. The bottles, 
too, are jingled together in pairs, one 
against the other, and those which crack 
or break are carried in account against the 
maker. 

“‘ Some idea of the quantity of efferves- 
cing wine made in the department of the 
Marne, in the arrondissement of Epernay 
alone, is obtained from the fact that no 
less than 866,000 gallons have been manu- 
factured in one year. A third was put- 
chased by the merchants of Rheims, and 
at least as much more has been made in 
one year in this last arrondissement. In 
the month of March or April, after the 
wine designed for effervescence is made, 
it is put into bottles. Some begin as early 
as February, at the risk of exposing the 
wine to failure, or the bottles to more ex- 
tended breakage in case they succeed. Fif- 
teen per cent. is a common loss; sometimes 
it reaches much higher. 

‘*The effervescence is owing to the car- 
bonic acid gas produced in the process of 
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fermentation. This gas, being resisted in | stance from passing. The bottles are fill- 
the fermentation of the white wine, scarce- | ed so as to allow about two inches space 


ly begins to develop itself in the cask, but | between the wine and the cork. 


is very quickly reproduced in bottle. In 
this process, the saccharine and tartarous 
principles are decomposed. If the latter 
principle predominate, the wine effervesces 
strongly, but is weak. If the saccharine 
ptinciple be considerable, and the alcohol 
found in sufficient quantity to limit its de- 
composition, the quality is good. The 
wines do not effervesce in uniform times. 
Seme will do it after being in bottle fifteen 
days, others will demand as many months. 
One wine will require a change of temper- 
atare, and must be brought from the un- 
der-ground cellar to another on the surface; 
a third will not exhibit the desired qual- 
ity until August. One kind, when pa- 
tience is exhausted, and the effervescence 
so long expected is given up, will give it 
all of a sudden; another wine, standing 
until the following year without this ac- 
tion, must then be mingled with the prod- 
uct of a new vineyard which is known to 
eboand in the effervescing principle, such 
as that of the white grapes of Avize. The 
effervescence of the Champagne wine, con- 
sidered in all its bearings, is most uncer- 
tain and changeable, even in the hands 
of those best acquainted, through experi- 
ence, with its management. The differ- 
ence of a spot of growth; the mixture; the 
process, more or less careful, in the ma- 
king; the casking, and the preservation in 
the weod ; the glase of the bottles; the as- 
pect of the cellars; the number and direc- 
tion of the air-holes ; the greater or less 
depth, and the soil in ‘which the cellars are 
situated, all have a varied, and often an 
inexplicable influence on the phenomena 
of effervescence. It will not be amiss to 
follow up the subject farther in its details, 
in order that the reader may judge of the 
attention necessary in an operation, to a 
stranger apparently the least important re- 
tion to the manufacture of this delicious 
wine, 

“The bottles must be new, having been 
tome days preceding rinsed twice in a Jurge 
quantity of water and shotted. Five work- 
men are required to manage them in what 
is called the workshop, or atelier. 

‘The barrel-heads are bored, and a lit- 
tle brass pipe inserted in them with a fine 
gauze strainer, to prevent the smallest sub- 


This 
space diminishes during the time the gas 
is forming, and in those bottles which 
burst, it appears that the void is filled up 
entirely by the expansion of the liquid. 

‘‘The workman whose duty it is to fill 
the bottles passes them by his right side 
to the principal operator, who sits on a 
stool, having before him a little table cov- 
ered with sheet-lead, and not higher than 
his knees. He takes the bottle, inspects 
the allowance left between the wine and 
the place the cork will occupy, regulates 
it very nicely, chooses a cork, moistens it, 
introduces it into the bottle, and strikes it 
forcibly two or three times with a wooden 
mallet, so smartly that it would almost be 
thought the bottle must be broken by the 
violence of the blows; but fracture is rare 
in the hands of an experienced workman, 
who has paid attention to placing his bottle 
solidly, and resting it with a perfectly even 
pressure on the bottom. 

“The bottle thus corked is passed by 
the right hand to another workman, seat- 
ed in the same manner as the foregoing, 
who crosses it with pack-thread, very 
strongly tied, and then hands it to a fourth, 
who has a pincers and wire by him; he 
wires it, twists it, and cuts the wire, and 
gives it to a fifth, who places the bottles 
on their bottoms in the fourm of a regular 
parallelogram, so that they can be counted 
ina moment. The daily labor for a work- 
shop is calculated at 80 casks of 200 litres 
each, or a drawing of 1600 or 1700 bottles. 
M. Moat, of Epernay, who deals in the bot- 
tled wine, has constantly from three to four 
million bottles in store, and sometimes not 
less than ten of his workshops are in full 
employ. 

“The cellars of M. Mott,.at Epernay, 
are in the limestone rock, and of immense 
extent. The piles of bottles render it a 
labyrinth. They rise to the height of six 
feet. 

‘The bottles are arranged in heaps (en 
tas) in the lower cellars. They are carried 
down by means of baskets, which inclose 
each 25 ozier cases for the bottles; two 
workmen, by means of leather belts drawn 
through the handles, transport them. The 
heap or pile runs along the wall of the cel- 
lar, most commonly for its he length. 
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Among the wholesale merchants slopes are 
prepared in cement for the piles, having 
gutters to carry off the wine from the 
broken bottles, and also reservoirs to col- 
lect it. The bottles are arranged horizon- 
tally one against the other. The lowest 
row has the necks turned to the wall, and 
the bottles placed upon laths. The bot- 
tles thus situated indicate the vacant space 
left between the wine and the cork, just 
at the spot where the bend of the bottle 
takes place to form the neck, by which the 
diminution in the void space is easily seen. 
Small wedges secure the first range of bot- 
tles toward the wall. All the rows are 
placed on laths, the corks of one row one 
way, and the other the reverse. The piles 
of bottles are thus arranged in the same 
manner as in English bins, but are carried 
to the height of five or six feet. This 
they call in France to heap them (mettre 
cn tas ou entreiller), 

‘‘ The pile is very solid, and any of the 
bottles with their necks to the wall can be 
withdrawn at pleasure, by which means 
they can be examined to observe if they 
are “up,” as it is termedin England. If 
not they must be got into that state, let the 
expense amount to what it may., A bottle 
drawn from the heap to examine if it be 
in a proper state is held horizontally, when 
a deposition is observed, which the werk- 
men call the griffe, or claw, from its branch- 
ing appearance. The indications of a bot- 
tle’s breaking is the disappearance of the 
vacancy below the cork before spoken of, 
by the expansion of the carbonic acid gas. 
It is generally in July and August that 
this breakage happens, and that consider- 
able loss ensues. In ordinary cases, in- 
deed, from four to ten per cent. is the 
amount. Sometimes, however, it amounts 
to thirty or forty per cent. It is very re- 
markable, too, such is the uncertainty of 
the process, that of two piles in the same 
part of the cellar, of the very same wine, 
not a bottle shall be left of one, while the 
other remains without effervescence at all. 
A current of fresh air will frequently make 
the wine develop its effervescence furi- 
ously. The proprietor of the wines is ev- 
ery year placed in the alternative of suf- 
fering great loss by breakage, or is put to 
great expense in making wine cffervesce 
that will not naturally develop itself. Of 
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breakage from too preat effervescence, 
rather than be put to the trouble and ex- 
pense of correcting the inertness of the 
liquid. Ifthe breakage be not more than 
eight or ten per cent. the owner does not 
trouble himself further about it. If it be- 
come more serious, he has the pile taken 
down, and the bottles placed upright on 
their bottoms for a time, which is longer 
or shorter, as he judges most advisable. 
This makes the quality of one bottle of 
wine somewhat different from another. 
Sometimes he removes it into a deeper cel- 
lar, or finally uncorks it, to disengage the 
over-abundant gas, and to re-establish the 
void under the cork. This last operation 
is naturally expensive. 

‘* It happens that when the gas develope 
itself with furious rapidity, the wine is 
wasted in large quantities, and it is diffi- 
cult to save any portion of it. Even that 
which is least deteriorated is of bad quali- 
ty. The piles, as before observed, are 
longitudinal, and are parallel to each other, 
with a very small space between each pile. 
The daily breakage, before it reaches its 
fullest extent, will be in one day perhaps 
five bottles, another ten, the next fifteen. 
Those piles which may have the smallest 
number broken still fly day by day among 
the mass, and scatter their contents upon 
the sound bottles. Sometimes a fragment 
of a bottle is left which contains a good 
proportion of its contents. Ina short time 
this becomes acid from fermentation, and 
finally putrid; during the continuance of 
the breakage, the broken bottles which lie 
higher in the pile mingle their contents 
with what is spoiled, resting in the frag- 
ments beneath. The overflow runs to- 
gether into gutters in the floor. When 
there are many of these accidents, the air 
of the cellar becomes foul, and charged 
with new principles of fermentation, which 
tend to increase the loss. Some merchants 
throw water over the piles of bottles two 
or three times a week during the period of 
breakage to correct the evil. The work- 
men are obliged to enter the cellars with 
wire masks, to guard against the frag- 
ments of glass when the breakage is fre- 
quent, as in the month of August, when 
the fragments are often projected with 
considerable force. 

‘*The breakage ceases in the month of 


the two evils he prefers submitting to | September, and in October they ‘lift the 
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pile,’ as they style it, which is done sim-| would affect the clearness of the wine in 


ply by taking the bottles down, one and ; the act of transporting it. 


Thus the proc- 


one, putting aside the broken ones, and | ess, to the last moment the wine remains 
setting on their bottoms those which ap-, in the maker’s hands, is troublesome and 


pear, in spite of the cork and sealing, which 
are entire, to have stirred a little, upon ex- 
amining the vacant space in the neck. 
Bottles are sometimes found in this state 
to have diminished in quantity to the 
amount of one half by evaporation. This 
loss must be replaced. In the other bot- 
tles there is observed a deposition which 
it is neceasary to remove. For this latter 
purpose, the bottles are first placed in an 
inclined position of about 25°, and, without 
removing them, a shake is given to each 
twice or thrice a day, to detach the sedi- 
ment. Planks, having holes in them for 
the necks of the bottles, are placed in the 
cellar to receive them, thus slopingly, three 
or four thousand together. For ten or fif- 
teen days they are submitted to the before- 
mentioned agitation, which is managed by 
the workmen with great dexterity, so as to 
place all the deposition in the neck, next 
to the cork, and leave the wine perfectly 
limpid. Each bottle is then taken by the 
bottom, kept carefully in its reversed posi- 
tion, and, the wire and twine being broken, 
the but:l2 resting between the workman’s 
knees, the cork is dexterously withdrawn, 
6o as to admit an explosion of the gas, 
which carries the deposition with it. An 
index is then introduced into the bottle, to 
measure the height to which the wine shall 
ascend, and the deficiency is immediately 
made good with wine that bas before un- 
dergone a similar operation. As it was by 
no means an easy task to do this, from the 
evaporation of the gas while the bottle was 
open, an instrument has been invented, 
and is every where used for the purpose, 
which it is not necessary to describe here. 
The bottle is then a second time corked 
and wired. 

“‘The wine is now ready to be sent 
away by the maker. The bottles are ar- 
ranged in a pile, as before; but if they re- 
main any time longer in the cellar, they 
are uncorked, and submitted to a second 
disengagement (degagement) of the deposi- 
tion, and sometimes to a third, for it is n 
strict rule never to send Champagne out 
of the maker's hand without such an op- 
eration about fifteen dafs preceding its re- 
moval. If this were not done, the deposit 





expensive. Sometimes, too, in the second 
year of its age, the wine will break the bot- 
tles, though such breakage will be very 
limited, it generally remaining tolerably 
quiet. 

“‘ The non-effervescing wines, if they are 
of the white species, are ail submitted to 
the operation of uncorking and cleariny, 
at least once, before being sent out of the 
maker's hands. 

“The white wines of Champagne do not 
admit of being mixed with any but those 
of their own growth. The wines of Ay 
are sometimes mixed with those of Cra- 
mant, Avize, Oger, and Ménil, to produce 
the gas more favorably ; and the makers 
in those places have recourse to that of Ay 
for a similar purpose, from its abounding 
in the saccharine principle. When mix- 
tures take place in some districts they are 
made simply to meet the taste of the con- 
sumer. Wines that would please a Paris- 
ian palate would not be drank at Frank- 
fort. These mixtures are called assort- 
ments. They take place in the first mak- 
ing of the wine, by purchases from other 
growths; it is done very soon after the 
wine is made. For the purpose of bring- 
ing wine to perfection in this way, many 
makers have their cellar-vats, denominated 
JSoudres, which will contain from 30 to 100 
hectolitres each. 

‘‘ Mixtures are not often made of the ef- 
fervescing wines. They generally temain 
the pure production of the spots the names 
of which they bear. 

‘The red wines are differently assorted. 
The maker often mingles the productions 
of his best wines together. The dealer in 
the white wines, who happens to be the 
proprietor of vineyards, buys red wines of 
the third class, strong in color and pure in 
taste, which he mingles with his wines of 
the fourth and fifth of his white pressings, 
thus amelioratingthem. Experience teach- 
es the maker of red wines, two or three 
years in wood and weak in quality, that it 
is a useful custom to mingle with each 
piece ten or twelve litres of very gener- 
ous wine from the South, which improves 
them and adds to their body. 

‘‘The gray Champagne wine is obtain- 
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ed by treading the grapes for a quarter of 
an hour before they are submitted to the 
press. A rose-colored wine is obtained by 
continuing this process a longer period; 
but in the arrondissement of Kheims the 
rose-colored wines are the only ones of the 
second quality, lightly tinged with a small 
quantity of very strong red wine, or with 
a few drops of liquor made at Fismes from 
elder-berries. It is needless to say that 
both the taste and quality of the wine are 
injured by this mixture. Indeed, no one 
who knows what the wines are at all would 
drink rose-colored Champagne if he could 
obtain the other kinds.” 

From Epernay to Paris. Time, 2 h. 86 
m.; fare, 17 fr. 45 c. 

From Epernay to Rheims. 
utes; fare, 8 fr. 70 c. 

Seven minutes from Epernay on the road 
to Rheims we pass the town of 

Ay, noted for its Champagne. The red 
wines of Champagne are not much known 
in Engiand and the United States. At 
Verzy, Verzenay, Mailly, and St. Basle 
are produced what are called the mountain 
wines. The wines of Bouzy are distin- 
guished by great delicacy of flavor. It 
would be useless to mention here every va- 
riety of wine produced in Champagne; it 
is sufficient to remark that in no other spot 
in the world is the art of making wine of 
such a delicate flavor so well understood. 
Among the principal wine-growing houses 
we would mention that of Jules Mumm & 
Co., at Rheims, whose Dry Verzenay and 
Private Stock enjoy a great reputation in 
the United States, where they are sold by 
John Osborn, Son, & Co. Besides having 
a house in London, 82 Mark Lane, where 
the brands Dry England and Extra Dry 
England are in great demand, this firm has 
also an agent in Paris, Mr. Alph. Blum, 14 
Rue Cadet. Among the other brands we 
would mention the Cartes A 
much appreciated in the East Indies, and 
the Carte Blanche and Curte Grand Vin Cré- 
mant, great favorites throughout Europe. 

In Epernay, in the same street, and im- 
mediately opposite the house where Napo- 
leon slept the night preceding the great 
battle of Montmirail, lives M. Moat, one of 
the largest wine-merchants in the world. 
His cellars run under the streets, and 
generally contain five or six thousand 
pipes. 


Time, 54 min- 
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Continuing on our direct route to Stras- 
burg we pass 

Chdalons-sur-Maurne, containing a popula- 
tion of 17,692 inhabitants. Principal ho- 
tel, De la Haute Mere Dieu. It is noted 
for containing the largest wine-cellars in 
France. Its Champagne trade makes it 
still quite popular, although it is not as 
much so as in years gone by. The Cathe- 
dra], which so narrowly escaped being al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire in the year 
1668, is now a specimen of both modem 
and ancient architecture. The church of 
Notre Dame is decidedly the finest church 
here. It contains various monuments, 
and specimens of glass painted three cen- 
turies ago. In 1793 mass was performed 
almost constantly in the choir during the 
dedication of the nave to the Goddess of 
Reason. The Promenade du Jardin is sit- 
uated on the banks of the Marne, and 
planted with ash-trees, which before the 
Franco-Prussian war numbered about 2000, 
but which were cut down during the win- 
ter 1870-71 to provide fuel for the Ger- 
man troops. The immense Champagne 
cellars of M. Jacqueson contain, as an 
ordinary thing, something like 4,000,000 
bottles. Before the wine is properly clear- 
ed and fit for use, each bottle passes about 
two hundred times through the hands of 
theworkmen. Loaded wagons passthrough 
the excavations in the chalk rock, the gal- 
leries of which are fifteen miles in length. 

Eighteen miles from Chalons, on the 
railway connecting that town with Rheims, 
is the village of Mourmelon. Here the 
Camp of Chélons, established by Napoleon 
III. in 1859, commences, and extends over 
the plain between the small streams of the 
Vesle, Suippe, and Chenen, its entire cir- 
cumference being about thirty miles. A 
Roman road traverses the camp, near which 
are the head-quarters, formerly visited 
yearly by the Emperor Napoleon. Close 
to the village of La Cheppe, at the south- 
eastern corner of the camp, are some vee- 
tiges of ancient earthworks, believed to 
mark the exact site of the Camp of At 
tila. 

Continuing on our route, and passing 

Vitry le Fr: , a town of 7852 inhabit- 
ants, built and fortified by Francis J. im 
1545, we reach 

Bar-le- Duc. —Pdpulation, 15,840. Hotel 
du Cygne. This town, situated on the Or- 
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nain, was for many centuries the residence 
of the dukes of Bar, of whose castle few 
traces remain. In the lower and more 
modern town the streets are wide and the 
buildings handsome; the Place Reggio 
contains a statue erected in honor of Mar- 
shal Qudinot, who was born here, as was 
also General Exelmans; his statue deco- 
rates another part of the town. The prin- 
cipal church is that of St. Pierre, situated 
in the upper town; it contains a monu- 
ment of Réné de Chalons, Prince of Or- 
ange, slain before St. Dizier in 1544. The 
Musewm, in the Place de St. Pierre, pos- 
sesses collections of sculptures and paint- 
ings, as well as of objects connected with 
the military celebrities of the department. 
There is also a collection of Natural His- 
tory to be seen at the Café des Oiseaux. 

The housein which the Pretender,Charles 
Edward, passed three years is still pointed 
out. 


Bar-le-Due carries on some trade in iron 
and timber, and possesses several cotton- 
mills; its chief articles of export, however, 
are currant jams and other comfitures, and 
its ees de Bar, which somewhat resemble 
Champagne. 

At Pagny Vauconleurs a branch line of 
railway strikes off toward Chaumont, mak- 
ing a junction at Bologne with the line 
running from Toul toChaumont. It pass- 
es en route the village of Domrémy, the 
birthplace of Joan of Arc, in whose neigh- 
boring wood of Bois Chénus she heard the 
mysterious whisperings of her patron saints 
St. and St. Catherine, and, im- 
pelled by their counsel, issued forth to res- 
ese her country from its enemies and to 
restore the throne of France to its rightful 


sovereign. 

Toul is a town of 7410 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Moselle. The 
principal building is the church of St. Eti- 
enne, in the Gothic style of the 13th cen- 
tury, with two fine towers, designed and 
erected by Jacquimin de Commercy in 
147. In the sacristy a nail of the true 
cross is preserved which was used by Con- 
stantine as a bit for his horse. Toul is a 
fortress of the second class; it sustained a 
siege during the Franco-Prussian war, but 
was obliged to surrender to the Grand-Duke 
of Mecklenburg after a three-days’ bom- 
bardment. 

At Frouard a line branches off toward 
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Metz to the north, while a southern line 
continues to 

Nency.— Principal hotel, H.de France. 
It contains a population of about 53,000 in- 
habitants. It is generally thought a very 
pretty town; is clean and neat, its streets 
are wide, and its buildings very regular. 
Many of the public buildings are very 
fine, among which are the Hotel de Ville, 
Evéché, and Theatre ; these are among the 
fine buildings which surround the Place 
Royale. Two handsome fquntains and a 
statue of Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, are 
among the attractive objects. The king 
resided in Nancy many years after abdi- 
cating the throne of Poland in 1785, and 
remained until his death, which took place 
in 1766. The triumphal arch, considered 
very handsome, was erected in honor of the 
Dauphin’s birth, and to celebrate the vic- 
tories of France and her alliance with the 
United States. The paintings contained 
in the Musée de la Ville are by a native of 
Nancy, Jsabey. A specimen of the flam- 
boyant Gothic architecture stands in the 
Grand Rue, and is known as the Palace of 
the Dukes of Lorraine. The Church of N. 
D. de Bon Secours contains the tomb of 
Stanislaus, who was accidentally burned 
to death by his clothes taking fire. It also 
contains the tomb of his queen. In the 
Church of the Cordelters are tombs of Car- 
dinal de Vaudémot and Philippa of Guel- 
dres, considered fine specimens ofart. The 
Chapelle Ducale, erected for the dukes of 
Lorraine, and intended for a funeral chapel, 
opens out of the nave. During the Revo- 
lution the coffins were removed and thrown 
into the public cemetery, and the whole 
building was converted into a warehouse. 
It was afterward restored to its original 
use. The church of Sé. Evere has become 
old‘and is very much altered. The Last 
Supper in bas-relief may be seen behind 
the altar. One hundred men, officers of 
Charles the Bold, were hung in the tower 
out of revenge for the death of Suffron du 
Bachier, who was put to death by Charles. 
The Gate of St. Jean leads to the Croix du 
Duc de Bourgogne. It was near this spot 
the body of Charles the Bold, perfectly life- 
less, was found in a pond, and a statue was 
erected in memory of the event. Nancy 
is particularly noted for its manufacture 
of ‘‘plumetus ”’ embroidery, one half of the 
entire population being employed upon it. 
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In addition to the buildings already men- 
tioned, Nancy possesses a fine Cuthedral, 
with a painting in the central dome by 
Claude Jacquard, and four marble statues 
taken from the mausoleum of the Cardinal 
de Vaudémot at the Cordeliers ; a Museum, 
situated in the Hotel de Ville, containing 
some good pictures, and a room devoted to 
relics of Napoleon I.; a prefecture, and 
a botanical garden. 

A short distance from Nancy we pass 
the ancient town of 

Lunéville, containing 15,187 inhabitants, 
celebrated only for being the place where 
the treaty of peace between France and 
Austria was signed in 1801, and where 
Francis, duke of Lorraine, was born: he 
married Maria Theresa, and became found- 
er of the imperial house of Austria. It 
contains one of the principal cavalry bar- 
racks in France. 

Ten miles from Lunéville is the French 
frontier town of Embermentl, At 

Avricourt is the German custom-house, 
where passports and baggage are exam- 
ined. 

Surrebourg, or Saarburg, is a town of 
8070 inhabitants, situated on the right 
bank of the Sarre, or Saar, and containing 
extensive military storehouses and baker- 
ies. It is divided into two distinct parts, 
French being spoken in the upper town 
and German in the lower town. 

The railway now enters a succession of 
tunnels, passing in one of them under the 
canal which connects the Marne and the 
Rhine. 

Strasburg is reached in 1 h. 89 m. from 
Sarrebourg. (See Index.) 


ROUTE No. 129. 


Lyons to Strasburg, vi-1 Bourg, Lons, Be- 
sancon, Mulhouse, and Colmar, by rail. 
Time, 18 h. 10 m. 

Leaving Lyons by the terminus in the 
St. Clair suburb, the train stops at several 
unimportant stations befure reaching 
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Bourg (see Route No. 125). 

Lons-le- Sauinier (buffet) is the chief 
town in the Department of the Jura, and 
contains 9047 inhabitants. Hotel 
Rouge. This is the birtbplace of General 
Lecourbe, whose statue in bronze occupies 
the centre of the Grande Place. The town 
derived its ancient name of Ledo Sa‘tzarsus 
from a salt spring, or well, 60 feet deep, 
which is in one of the suburbs, and sup- 
plies the Salines, or salt- works, about a 
mile distant. The ruins of the ancient cas- 
tle of Montmorot rise just above the well. 
The town of St. Claude, near Lons-le-Saul- 
Dier, contains a fine cathedral, formerly an 
abbey church of the 14th century, with 
some beautifully carved stalls, bearing the 
date 1453. Population, 6300. 

Besangon, the ancient Vesontso of Caesar, 
is the chief town in the Département da 
Doubs, as well as a first-class fortress. It 
is situated on both banks of the Doubs, 
the older and larger portion of the city be- 
ing almost surrounded by that river. On 
the isthmus of the peninsula thus formed 
stands the Citadel, on an inaccessible rock ; 
this was built by Vauban. It is protected 
by several detached forts built on the sur- 
rounding hills, and commanding all ap- 
proaches to the town. Hotels, dae Nord 
and de Paris. Population, 46,967. Be- 
sancon still possesses many interesting 
traces of the Roman occupation; chief 
among these isa Tnum Arch, situated 
on the road to the citadel, which, althoagh 
much defaced by time, is still tolerably 
perfect, being ornamented with statues and 
reliefs. On the eastern side of the town is 
an ancient gateway, built in a cleft of the 
rock, called Porte Tail/ée. This same rock 
was tunneled by the Romans, and an aque- 
duct passed through it, which extended as 
far as Arcier, seven miles distant, and of 
which many fragments are still to be seen 
on the road to that village. The Cathedral 
of St. Jean has an apse dating back to the 
12th century; it also contains some good 
paintings—one of the Resurrection, by Van- 
loo; Death of Sapphira, by Sebastiano ded 
Piombo ; and a martyrdom of St, Sebastian, 
by Fra Bartclomeo. The Pubic Library 
possesses over 100,000 volumes and 2000 
MSS., part of which formed the library of 
Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary. An 
Archeological Museum occupies part of the 
same building, which also contains a col- 


MonTBELIARD. 


lection of about 16,000 coins and medals. 
The Pafais Graacelle, now occupied by the 
Banque de France, was built by the Car- 
dinal de Granvelle, minister of the Empe- 
ror Charles V. and of Philip II., who after 
his fall from favor spent many years at 
Besancon, engaged in literary pursuits. 
The College, built by his father, was also 
enlarged by him. Besancon also possesses 
afine Palais de Justice, an arsenal, and a 
school of artillery. Watches form the 
principal objects of manufacture, more than 
300,000 being made annually. 

A beanch railway from here to Vesoul 
gives direct communication with Paris via 
Langres and Chaumont. Time, 11 h. 20 
m.; fare, 54 fr. 75 c. 

Montbéliard contains 6479 inhabitants, 
of whom the greater part are Protestants. 
The principal building is a Chateau of the 
last century, built upon a height over- 
loking the town; it is flanked by several 
roand towers. Montbéliard is essentially 
a manufacturing town; it possesses some 
cotton-milis, but the principal articles man- 
ufactnred are watch-springs and tools used 
in watch-making. George and Frederick 
Cuvier, the celebrated naturalists, were 
natives of this town (1769); opposite the 
house in which they were born stands a 
bronze statue of the former by David 
d Angers. 

Belfort to Mulhouse, with descriptions of 
the towns, see Route No. 127. 

Colmar, a town of 23,669 inhabitants, 
situated on tributaries of the Ill about one 
mile and a half from that river, carries on 
an extensive manufacture of cotton and 
printed goods. (See Index.) 

Strasburg. (See Index.) 


ROUTE No. 130. 

Paris to Luxembourg, via Epernay, Cha- 

bras, Verdun, Metz, and Thionville, by rail. 
Time, 13 hours ; fare, 55 fr. 
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DIEDENHOFEN. 


From Parts to Chdlons, see Route No. 128. 

Beyond Chalons, we pass on this route 

Valmy, near which is a monument con- 
taining the heart of General Kellermann, 
called Pyramide de Valmy ; on this spot he 
defeated the Prussian army September 20th, 
1792, and compelled his enemies to evacu- 
ate the territory of France; it was accord- 
ing to his request that at his death his 
heart was interred on the battle-field. 

Ste. Menehould.—Population, 4826. This 
ancient town, situated at the junction of 
the Auve and tho Aisne, possesses nothing 
of interest but its historical associations. 
Here it was that the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. was recognized in his flight, June 
21st, 1791, by Drouet, the postmaster’s 
son, who, hearing the postilions ordered to 
proceed to Varennes, hastened across the 
country to give the alarm, and to arrest the 
progress of the king. 

Varennes.—Here the carriage of the king 
arrived late at night, and was stopped upon 
various pretenses until a sufficient number 
of National Guards had been collected, 
when the procureur of the Commune in- 
formed the king that they had penetrated 
his disguise and should make him prisoner. 

Verdun.—Population, 12,950. Hdtel de 
Europe. .This town, situated on a height 
above the Meuse, is a fortress of the fourth 
class; its citadel, commanding the course 
of the river, which here becomes navigable, 
was planned by Vauban. The “ Treaty of 
Verdun,”’ by which the vast empire of 
Charlemagne was divided among the three 
brothers, Louis, Charles, and Lothaire, in 
843, has rendered the town celebrated. Li- 
queurs and sugar-plums are the principal 
articles of manufacture. 

From here to Metz no towns of impor- 
tance are passed. For description of 

Metz and its battle-fields, see Vol. IT. 

Thionvil!e, or 

Diedenhofen, as it has been called since 
its annexation to Germany, is a first-class 
fortress, situated on the Moselle. This place 
was fortified at a very early date, although 
the present defenses are chiefly the work 
of Vauban. Pepin le Gros built a small 
palace here, which was frequently visited 
To make the tour of 
the ramparts permission must be obtained 
of the Prussian commandant. ‘This town 
capitulated to the Germans under Kamecke 
November 24th, 1870, after that officer had 
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refused to allow the women and children 
to leave the town. The place had been 
half destroyed by a 48-bours’ bombardment 
from the neighboring heights, which com- 
pletely command the town, but which can 
not be inclosed by detached forts, as they 
in turn are commanded by more distant 
heights. 

Cloth, glass, and leather are manufact- 
ured in large quantities, while numerous 
breweries and sugar-works exist in the 
neighborhood. 

A railway connects Thionville and 
Rheims, via Longuyon, Sedan, and Mé- 
ziéres. Time, 8h. 10 m.; fare, 50 fr. 

Continuing on our route, the Duchy of 
Luxembourg is entered just before reaching 
Bettemburg. 

Luxembourg contained in 1871 14,634 in- 
habitants. This city is the capital of the 
Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg, a portion 
of the territory of the kingdom of Holland. 
Principal hotel, //étel de Luxembourg. The 
territory contains a population of 200,000, 
which is mostly German. ‘The city is noted 
for the strength of its fortress, which, how- 
ever, has been purtly dismantled, render- 
ing it extremely picturesque. The dachy 
was given to the King of Holland by the 
treaty of 1815, in consideration of his giv- 
ing up all claim to the Duchy of Nassau. 
There is very little to detain the traveler 
here after having examined the fortifica- 
tions. The cathedral of Notre Dame, built 
in the 16th century, contains some indiffer- 
ent paintings. Jobn the Blind, king of 
Bohemia, was buried here, but his body 
has long since been removed. 

From Luzembourg to Purts. Time, 12 
h. 10 m.; fare, 55 fr. 5c. 


From Luzembourg to Treves. Time, 1 
h. 40 m. 

From Luxembourg to Metz. Time, 1 
h. 29 m. 

From Luxembourg to Frankfort. Time, 
8 h, 23 m. 
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ROUTE No. 131. 

Paris to Thionville, via Soissons, Rheims, 
Mezteres, Sedan, and Montmedy. Time, 13 
hours; fare, 46 fr. 65 c. 

Leaving Paris by the Gare du Nord, we 
pass (6 miles) the village of Le Bourget, 
where Napoleon passed some hours after 
the battle of Waterloo, not wishing to enter 
Paris by daylight. At Crepy-en-Valots a 
branch railway strikes off to Chantilly. 

} sUlers-Cotterets, a town containing 3396 
inhabitants, was the birthplace of Alex- 
andre Dumas, born here in 1802, and now 
buried in the cemetery. Its former mag- 
nificent manor-house, which belonged to 
the dukes of Valois, has been converted 
into a poor-house. 

Soissons (Hétel Lion Rouge), a city of 
11,100 inhabitants, situated on the Aisne, 
dates its foundation back to a very early 
period. It is mentioned by Ceesar under 
the name of Noviodunum, and under its 
walls Clovis defeated the Romans in 486, 
and put an end to their rule in France. 

Soissons occupies an important military 
position from the command it possesses 
over the passage ofthe Aisne. In the war 
of 1814 it was taken by the Allies, and re- 
taken twice in four weeks; indeed, had it 
not been for the disgraceful capitulation of 
the French governor, contrary to the re- 
peated instructions of Napoleon, Blucher’s 
army would probably have been annihilat- 
ed, and the result of the campaign advan- 
tageous to the emperor. In October, 1870, 
the town was surrounded by the German 
troops under the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who obtained possession after a three-days’ 
bombardment. 

Notwithstanding its great age, Soissons 
has a modern look, most of its ancient 
buildings having been destroyed during 
the numerous wars from which it has suf- 
fered. There is, however, an old custle 
still existing, which occupies the site of 
the one erected by the Merovingian kings. 

The Cathedral, dating mostly from the 
early part of the 13th century, is ranked 
among the first French cathedrals as re- 
gards the beauty of its proportions. In 


the midst of the Arsenal stands all that re- 


mains of the once magnificent abbey of 
St. Jean des Vignes, which was, like a for- 
tress, castellated and moated. The greater 
part was destroyed during the liovolution, 


Raems. 


but the west end of the church, surmounted 
by two towers with spires, was spared at 
the entreaty of the inhabitants. These 
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VII., which event was consummated 
through the enthusiasm of Joan of Arc. 
She stood by the side of the king while he 


towers were a good deal injured by the | was being anointed, with her ever-inemor- 
bombardment of 1870, but are at present , able banner unfurled in her hand, the spec- 


being restored. 

Soissons also contains a Museum of antiq- 
nities found in and around the town, an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb, occupying 
the site of the former abbey of St. Médard, 
of which some subterranean chapels dating 





tators gazing in wonder and astonishment. 
Rheims was taken by the Russians in 1814, 
but they were soon repulsed with great 
slaughter by Napoleon. Colbert, minister 
of Louis X1V., was born here. 

The house of Jules Mumm & Co. is one 


from the 11th century alone remuin, where , of the most responsible in Rheims. 


the kings Clothaire and Sigebert were bur- 
ied, and adjoining waich, in a dungeon 
eight feet by three, Louis le Débonnaire 
was confined by his son Clothaire in 833. 

Diligences run from here to Compiégne 
(see Index), a distance of 29 miles ; it may 
also be reached by steamer on the Aisne. 

Braisne contains the remains of the ab- 
bey church of S¢. Yved, begun in 1180 and 
finished in 1187; it is now in process of 
restoration. 

Rheims, or Reims, is an ancient city con- 
taining 71,997 inhabitants. Principa) hotel, 
the Lion d'Or. Rheims is noted not only 
for being the entrepdt for the world- 
renowned wines of Champagne, but for be- 
ing the city where nearly all the kings of 
France have been crowned from the time 
of Philip Augustus. Itacquired this honor 
on account of its being the depository where 
the Suinte A mpoule, or holy oil, was kept. 
Tradition says that at the time St. Remy 
was about to baptize Clovis, a dove flew 
down from heaven with a flask of oil. Al.- 
though this was at the commencement of 
the 6th century, it contained oil sufficient 
to last tili the beginning of the 19th, when 
it was broken to pieces by a Revolutionist 
named Rahl. Notwithstanding this fact, | 
it was resuscitated, and appeared again at | 
the coronation of Charles X. Rheims re- 
tains hardly any remains of antiquity, if 


we except the Roman gates, Purta Martie | contains nearly 6000 inhabitants. 


Marshal MacMahon entered Rheims on 
his way to relieve Bazaine on the 21st of 
August, and left on the 22d. The King 
of Prussia entered Rheims September 5th, 
1870. 

Rheims possesses a handsome Hotel de 
Ville, begun in 1627, but not finished, which 
contains a good public library, as well asa 
museum of painting and sculpture. Inthe 
latter is the Sarcophagus of the Roman P’re- 
fect of Rheims, Jovinus, who was converted 
to Christianity in 366. It consists of a 
block of marble 9 feet by 4, with a relief of 
Jovinus on horseback engaged in a lion- 
hunt; it was brought from the abbey 
church of St. Nicaise. 

Rethel, a town of 7500 inhabitants 
MacMahon’s army passed through here on 
the 25th of August, 1870. 

At Charleville-Mezieres junction station 
travelers to both of these towns leave the 
train, those wishing to reach 

Charleville taking the road to the right 
from the station. This town, containing 
12,676 inhabitants, ceased to be a fortress 
in the 17th century, and since that time 
has become the commercial centre of its 
district. Nails are manufactured in great 
| quantities, dogs being employed to move 
the furnace-bellows, and having allotted 
hours for work like men. 

Meézweres, finely situated on the Meuse, 
It is 


and Porta Cereris. The abbey church of | one of Vauban’s strong fortresses, but was 


&, Remi, founded by Clovis in the middle 
ofthe 6th century, and the Cathedral, which 
dates from the middle of the 18th, are well 
worth seeing. 
none north of the Alps. It was designed 
by Robert de Courcy ; is 466 feet long by | 
121 in height, and contains many statues 
snd monuments. One ofthe most impor- 
tant ceremonies that ever occurred within 
its noble walls was the coronation of Charles 





taken by the Germans during the last war, 
when immense numbers of the houses 
were reduced to ruins, and their inhabit- 


The last stands second to: ants, who had sought security from the 


bombardment in the cellars, buried beneath 
them. It, however, resisted a Spanish at- 
tack of 40,000 under Charles V. Francis 
I. proposed to destroy it, but the Chevalier 
Bayard, with two thousand inen, BUSs- 
| tained the siege for six weeks. 
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About eight miles beyond Méziéres the 
t:ain passes the village of 

Donchery, where the interview took 
place between the Emperor Napoleon and 
Bismarck, September 2, 1870, at which the 
conditions of peace proposed by the chan- 
cellor were refused. The weaver’s cuttage 
in which the interview took place may be 
seen from the railway on the right, just 
after leaving Donchery. The celebrated 
fortress of 

Sedan, which commands the entrance 
from Luxembourg into France, contains 
15,059 inhabitants. The citadel and for- 
tifications were constructed by Vauban. 
Hotel d: la Croix @’ Or. Turenne was a 
native of this town; his statue in bronze, 
erected in 1823, stands in the centre of the 
principal square. Here the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. retreated, August 80, 1870, 
and here the great battle of Sedan was 
fought, September Ist, two days after. 
MacMahon’s army of 80,000 men were sur- 
rounded and forced to capitulate. The 
Emperor surrendered his sword to the King 
of Prussia. The day following the capitu- 
lation was signed by General Wympffen, 
Marshal MacMahon being disabled by his 
wounds. Four miles farther is the village of 

Bazeilles, completely sacked and burned 
by the Germans during the late war ; hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants—men, women, and 
children—were also burned. The great 
Turenne was here nursed. In the imme- 
diate vicinity the Comte de Soissons defeat- 
ed the army of Richelieu, but lost his life 
on the field of battle. 

Montmedy, situated on the Chiers, a 
tributary of the Meuse, contains 2135 in- 
habitants. It is a fortress of the second 
class, captured by Turenne in 1556, and 
ceded to France three years later, when the 
fortifications were reconstructed by Vau- 
ban. It was bombarded by the Germans, 
and capitulated December 14, 1870, with 
sixty-five guns and three thousand pris- 
oners. 

Nine miles west of Montmedy is situated 
the important town of Stenay, formerly of 
considerable strength. It was captured 
by Louis XIV. in the 17th century, and its 
fortifications razed to the ground. Turenne 
and the Duchess of Longueville here signed 
a treaty of alliance with Spain. 

Longuyon is the junction station whence 
travelers may diverge to 
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Longwy.—Population, 8360. Héte! dela 
Croix d’Or. This is a fortress of the 
second class, called by Louis XIV. the 
Iron Gate of France. It is situated close 
to the Belgian frontier, and made a noble 
defense against the Germans during the 
late war. It was obliged, however, to capit- 
ulate. It also surrendered on honorable 
terms to the Allies in 1815, after a length- 
ened bombardinent and heroic resistance. 
From Longuyon the railway continues to 
Audun-le-Roman, where, if coming from 
Germany, passports are examined. The 
line crosses the frontier at the village of 
Sancy, and soon reaches Fontoy, where the 
German custom-house is situated. 

Thimvilie, or Diedenhojen, see Route 
No. 130. 


ROUTE No. 132. 

Paris to Cologne, via Cres!, St. Quentin, 
Chirleroi, Namur, Liege, and Air-la-Cha- 
pelle, by rail. Time, 12 hours; fare, 58 fr. 
95 c. You change cars at Charleroi for 
Brussels. To Frankfort from Paris, 19 
hours ; fare, 81 fr. 20 c. For description 
of route from Paris to 

Creil, see Route No. 110. 

Compiegne, beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Oise, contains 12,281 inhabit- 
ants. Hotels, La Cloche and Solel d Or. 
This town is noted for being one of the 
favorite residences of the French kinze. 
Its forest occupies an area of over 30,000 
acres. The Royal Palace is magnificent- 
ly furnished, and contains some very fine 
pictures and statuary. It was erected by 
Louis XV., but was thoroughly renovated 
and added t» by Napoleon, who here re- 
ceived his bride, Maria Louisa. Com- 
piégne was once a fortified town, but is so 
no longer. It wasin endeavoring to enter 
the town gate, after having made a sally 
on the besiegers, that Joan of Arc was 
taken prisoner, and handed over to John 


ERREFONDS. 


of Luxembourg, who sold her to the En- 
glish. The Tour de la Pucelle marks the 
spot. A most lovely excursion may be 
made to the pretty village of 

ferrefunds, distance 6 miles, one of the 
most agreeable and quiet retreats in France. 
Hotels, Grund Hotel and Hotel des Etran- 
gers. Here the beautiful medizval custle, 
erected in 1390, by Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
partially destroyed by Richelieu, 1617, 
and restored by the Empress Eugénie, 
1863, should be visited. The decoration 
of the interior is most fine, the chimney- 
pieces in the great halls being particularly 
worthy of notice. 

Noyon, a town of 7000 inhabitants, con- 
tains a fine old cathedral of the 12th cen- 
tury, but is principally noted for being the 
birthplace of John Calvin, the great Re- 
former; he was the son of a notary of 
Novon. 

From here you can take a diligence to 
visit the state prison of //am, rendered 
famous by its being the place where the 
late emperor of France was confined for 
six years. We have described the cir- 
cumstance in his biography. The walls 
are 36 feet thick, and the donjon 100 high; 
strangers are not admitted. 

St. Quentin contains 84,811 inhabitants. 
Hitel du Cygne the best. It is a manufact- 
uring town, prettily situated on the banks 
ofthe Somme. The principal manufact- 
ure is that of linen cloths. The cathedral 
is one of the finest in northern France. St. 
Quentin is celebrated for the great battle 
fought between the French and Spanish 
troops in 1557. Queen Mary having dis- 
patched a large force, under the command 
of the Earl of Pembroke, to assist her hus- 
tand, Philip II., the town was carried aft- 
er the eleventh assault; the inhabitants 
Were treated with great cruelty. It was 
taken by the Germans October 21, 1870. 

Two miles north of the town is the bat- 
tlefield on which the Germans (January 
13, 1871) defeated the Army of the North 
under General Faidherbe, which had been 
raised for the relief of Paris. 

The Canal of St. Quentin, completed by 
Napoleon I., forms a communication be- 
tween the River Scheldt and the Atlantic, 
through the rivers Somme, Seine, and 
Loire. 

Beyond St. Quentin a line branches off 
at Busigny to 

Vou. I.—Y 
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Cambras, a manufacturing town of 22,897 
inhabitants, which is situated on the line 
between St. Quentin and Lille. Fénelon, 
the author of ‘‘'Telemachus,’’ was buried 
here. His coffin was torn from the grave 
by the demons of the Revolution, and 
melted to make bullets. There is a very 
fine monument erected to his memory in 
the new church, built on the site of the old 
cathedral, which was razed to the ground 
by the Revolutionists. The article known 
in England and the United States as 
“‘cambric ”’ is named from this town, being 
manufactured here. Cambrai was taken 
by the English in 1815. It is noted also 
for the treaty of peace signed here between 
Charles V. and Francis I.; also for the 
League concocted against the Republic of 
Venice. 

Diligences daily to Arras and Douai. 

Le Cateau, containing 9974 inhabitants, 
has of late years rapidly increased in size, 
owing to the working of some neighboring 
coal-mines. It stands at the beginning 
of the great coal-field, the most important 
in France, of the Département du Nord, 
which is a prolongation of the Belgian 
coal-field. The principal collieries are at 
Anzin, Denain, Fresnes, Lourches, and 
Vieux-Condé, from which a large portion 
of the coal is transported to Paris by the 
canal St. Quentin. At Le Cateau the 
treaty between Philip II. and Henri II. 
was signed in 1559. In the town is a 
statue by Bra of Marshal Mortier, Duke 
of Treviso, a native of Le Cateau, who 
was slain in Paris by Fieschi’s infernal 
machine. 

Maubeuge contains 13,734 inhabitants. 
Hotel du Grand Cerf. It is situated on the 
Sambre, and forms one of the fortresses 
on the second line of defenses toward Bel- 


‘gium. The fortifications were constructed 


in 1680 after plans made by Vauban. The 
parish church contains a slipper and veil 
said to have belonged to St. Aldegonde, 
the founder of a celebrated nunnery. 

Previous to arriving at Charleroi we 
pass the Jeumoni station, where baggage 
is examined coming from Belgium; the 
next station is Erquelines, where baggage 
and passports are examined going éo Bel- 
gium. 

Charleroi, the first Belgian fortress on 
the line of defense toward France; popu- 
lation, including suburbs, 20,000. It is one 
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PERONNE. 


of the busiest and most thriving places in 
Belgium. The coal-fields in the vicinity 
employ over 10,000 men; 7000 are em- 
ployed making nails ; and the glass-works 
are the largest in Belgium. Coal, found- 
ries, furnaces, and smoke surround you in 
every direction. Charleroi was founded 
by Charles II. of Spain, and named after 
him. Its fortifications were destroyed by 
the French in 1795, but restored in 1816 by 
the Duke of Wellington. 

For continuation of route and descrip- 
tion of Namur and Liege, see Route No. 
135, Belgium. 


ROUTE No. 133. 

Paris to Brussels, via Clermont, Arraa, 
Douai, Valenciennes, and Mons; or to Ghent, 
via Arras, Douai, Li'le, and Courtras 
(branch line from Lille to Hazebrouck, St. 
Omer, and Calais). Time to Brussels, 12 
hours; fare, 39 fr. 70 c. Time to Ghent 
from Paris, 11 h. 45 m.; fare, 36 fr. 70 c. 

For description of route as far as Amiens, 
see.Route No. 110. At 

Albert station, diligences for 

Peronne await the arrival of the trains. 
This fortress, situated on the north bank of 
Somme, contains 4262 inhabitants. In the 
castle of this town Louis XI. was detained 
a prisoner by Charles the Bold, and released 
only after he had signed a treaty most dis- 
advantageous to himself. 

Arras.—Hotel Petit Saint Pol. This is 
a first-class fortress, containing 25,907 in- 
habitants, and situated on the right bank 
of the Scarpe, on the site of the ancient 
Nemetacum. It is divided into two parts, 
the Huute and Basse Ville; in the former 
is situated the //dtel d- Ville, a beauti- 
ful building, dating from 1510, with some 
fine oak carvings in the reception-rooms. 
The Cathedral, completed in 1833, is an 
Italian edifice in the form of a cross, occu- 
pying the site of a building erected in the 


7th century to serve as a mausoleum for 
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the patron saint of the town, St. Vaast. 
The north transept contains two triptychs 
of the early Flemish school, that repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi, with 
the date 1528, said to be by Bellegambe. 

In addition to the Public Labrary, which 
contains over 40,000 volumes, there is a 
Museum, entered from the public gardens, 
with a collection of paintings, chiefly 
modern; also archwological, numismat- 
ic, and ethnographical collections. This 
town was famous in olden times for its 
manufacture of tapestry (arazzi), of which 
some specimens are to be seen on the stair- 
case of the Museum, with the date 1672. 

Robespierre was a native of Arras, and 
was educated, together with his brother, 
by the charity of the clergy of St. Vaast, 
both having been abandoned in childhood 
by their father. Lace, china, and pottery 
are largely manufactured in Arras, which 
is also one of the largest corn-markets in 
France, and carries on an extensive trade 
in beet-root, chicory, sugar, and rape-qil. 

Arras to Douai in 33 minutes; fare, 2 fr. 
15 c. 

Douas is a town of 24,105 inhabitants, 
situated on both banks of the Scarpe, and 
containing important scholastic and mili- 
tary institutions. The Hétel de Ville is a 
fine Gothic building, dating from the end 
of the 15th century, surmounted by a pict- 
uresque beffros. The town possesses an 
Arsenal, one of the most important in 
France, created by Louis XIV.; a Muacum 
of natura] history, which contains alao a 
collection of paintings, chiefly of the old 
Flemish school ; a public library of 40,00) 
volumes, and a Benedictine college. Visit 
the church of Notre Dam, and apply to 
the sacristan to see a remarkable Flemish 
altar-piece by Bellegambe, a native of 
Douai. 

Coal-pits abound in the neighborhood of 
the town, which carries on also a consider- 
able trade in flax. 

Douai to Valenciennes, 50 minutes; fare, 
5 fr. 30 c. 

Valenciennes is a first-class fortress, sit- 
uated on the Scheldt, and possessing a 
citadel constructed by Vauban. Fopuls- 
tion, 24,662. Hotel du Commerce. Here 
is manufactured in large quantitiea the 
celobrated Valenciennes lace, aleo a large 
quantity of fine cambric. The town pas 
sesses a fine Hotel de Ville, which contain: 


ALLE. 


three pictures ascribed to Rubens, a li- 
brary of 25,000 volames, and adjoining the 
library a museum, called the Musée Bene- 
zech, bequeathed to the town in 1852, and 
containing paintings, antiquities, sculp- 
ture, and arms. 

From Valenciennes the railway con- 
tinues to Blanc Misseron, the French fron- 
tier station. For continuation of this route 
to Brussels, see Route No. 140. Valen- 
ciennes to Brussels, 2h. 35 m.; fare, 8 fr. 
Nc. 

Brussels, gee Route No. 134. 

Valenciennes to Paris. Time, 6 h. 83 
m.; fare, 30 fr. 80 c. 

Iftaking the route from Paris to Ghent, 
aline branches off at Douai in the direc- 
tion of Lille. Time to Lille, 50 minutes ; 
fare, 2 fr. 40 c. 

Lille (Hétel de ? Europe) is an important 
manufacturing town, ranking fifth among 
the cities of France, and containing more 
than 170,000 inhabitants. Itis also a first- 
class fortress, but, except for a military 
man, possesses few objects of interest. 
Of Iste years the city has been much im- 

proved, the old walls having been pulled 
down and replaced by handsome boule- 
vards. Inthe Place Rihour is an ancient 
edifice, built by Jean-sans-Peur in 1430, 
for many years the palace of the dukes of 
Bargundy, and at one time inhabited by 
the Emperor Charles V. The walls of the 
Salle da Conclave are decorated with paint- 
ings by Arnold de Veuez, 1726. On the 
tecond floor is a 

Muserm and School of Art. Here there 
are five or six rooms filled with paintings, 
of which the finest are a Magdalen and 
the Virgin and St. Francis, by Rubens; a 
Medea, by E. Drlacrotz ; and several works 
by a native artist, De Veuez, born 1642. 

Museum also possesses a valuable 
collection of drawings, 1800 in number, by 
the old Italian masters, among which are 
nambered several by Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, etc. ; also a bust 
in wax, attributed to Raphael. This col- 
lection was bequeathed to the town by 
Chev. Wilar, a native of Lille, who passed 
many years in Rome. 

The Museum also contains an ethno- 
graphical collection, the gift of a citizen. 

Lille , in addition, a public libra- 
ry, Palais de Justice, Bourse, and theatre. 

There are many manufactures here, 
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that of flax, which is largely grown in 
the vicinity, being the most important. 

From Lille a line branches off to Calais 
via Hazebrouck and St. Omer. Time, 3h. 
65 m.; fare, 13 fr. 

Hazebrouck, a town of 9017 inhabitants, 
contains little to interest the traveler. It 
is important as being the junction station 
of the lines from Calais to Paris by Arras, 
from Calais to Lille and Brussels, and the 
line from Dunkerque. 

[Dunkark, or Dunkerque, is a seaport 
aud fortified town of 34,350 inhabitants, 
reached from Hazebrouck in 1 h. 10 m.; 
fare, 5fr.5c. Hédtel de Flandre. This is 
the best harbor possessed by France in the 
North Sea, and large sums have been ex- 
pended in clearing its mouth from the sands 
with which it was obstructed. It is the 
great outlet for the manufactures of the 
extreme northern departments; the town 
is clean and well-paved, and the bathing 
during the season good. 

Steamers leave twice a week for Lon- 
don and Hull, also for Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg. 

From Hazebrouck to St. Omer. Time, 
45 minutes. 

St. Omer is a dull town and third-class 
fortress of 21,869 inhabitants, situated on 
the River Aa, and surrounded by marshes. 
Hétel @ Angleterre. The principal build- 
ings are the Cathedral, Hotel de Ville, Ar- 
tillery Arsenal, Museum, and Public Li- 
brary. Ofthe abbey church of St. Bertin, 
the tower, dating from the 15th century, 
alone remains; in this abbey Childeric III, 
the last king of the first race, expired in 
755. 

St. Omer to Calats. Time, 1h. 18 m.; 
fare, 5 fr. 15 c. 

Calais, see Route No. 110. 

Returning to our route from Lille to 
Ghent we pass 

Roubaiz, a town of 24,000 inhabitants, 
possessing extensive cotton manufactories. 

Tourcomg, the next station (population, 
20,000), is famous for its carpets and woolen 
yarn. At 

Mouscron is the Belgium custom-house. 

Courtrai,— Hotel Lion d’Or. Popula- 
tion, 23,510. This town, situated on the 
banks of the Lys, is famed for its manu- 
facture of table damask and other linen; 
the waters of the Lys being considered to 
possess guod bleaching properties, there 
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are numerous large bleaching-grounds in 
the vicinity of the town. The principal 
buildings are the Hotel de Ville, with two 
curiously carved chimney - pieces; the 
church of Notre Dame, with a fine painting 
behind the altar, the Raising of the Cross, 
by Vandyke ; two ancient towers of the 
15th century, and a AMuseum of modern 
paintings. 

The Battle of Golden Spurs was fought 
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under the walls of Courtrai in 1302, be- 
tween 20,000 Flemings, under the Comte de 
Namur, and the French under the Comte 
d’Artois. The latter were defeated, their 
leader slain, and 700 gilt spurs, ornaments 
worn only by the French nobility, were 
gathered on the battle-field, and hung up 
in the church of the convent of Groenignen, 
since destroyed. | 
Ghent, see Route No. 187. 
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Betcrium is situated between France 
and Holland, and has been established 
since the separation of its provinces from 
those of Holland by the Revolution of 
1830. Its territory is small compared with 
that of the great European states, being 
only about one eighth of that of Great 
Britain, while its population but little ex- 
ceeds five millions. However, the import- 
ant position the country has occupied in 
the political, military, commercial, and ag- 
ricultural history of Europe—its former ce- 
lebrity in manufactures and the fine arts, 
and its present rapid progress in every in- 
dustrial pursuit and social improvement, 
give it a peculiar interest. Its climate is 
less chilly and damp, and more favorable 
to health than that of Holland; but it is 
certainly humid compared with France 
and Germany, and may be considered very 
similar to that of England, except that it 
is still subject to more frequent variations, 
with a tendency to excess. 

During the time of Cesar, the natives 
of Belgiam were considered the least civ- 
ilized and most courageous of all the Gallic 
nations. They had cities surrounded by 
lofty stone walls and fortified gates, re- 
quiring the use of the Roman battering- 
rams and moving towers. Their armies 
contamed troops of cavalry. The country 
produced supplies of corn, and abundant 
herds of cattle. The people consisted of 
two classes, chiefs and slaves. Druidism 
from Britain was universally predominant. 
Flanders was occupied by the Menapii and 
Morini, Brabant by the Aduatici, Hai- 
mauit and Namur by the Nervii (who ex- 
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celled in desperate courage), and Luxem. 
burg and Limburg by the Eburones, etc. 
In the great confederacy of these clans 
against the Romans, they levied about 
120,000 fighting men, 60,000 of whom were 
reduced by Cesar to 500 in his battle with 
the Nervii near Namur, and of the Aduati- 
ci he sold 53,000 for slaves on taking the 
town of Tongres. In stature and bulk 
they surpassed the Romans, whom they 
fiercely encountered, and nearly destroyed 
Cesar’s army of the best disciplined troops 
in the world. 

The highland tribes soon became amal- 
gamated with their Roman conquerors, 
adopted their manners and language, and, 
during the long dominion of Rome in those 
regions, they served in her armies, and 
were greatly distinguished for their intre- 
pidity ; so that many of Caxsar’s subsequent 
victories, especially that of Pharsalia, were 
decided by the cavalry and light infantry 
of Belgium. The lowland people, on the 
contrary, continued faithful to their an- 
cient manners, customs, and language, and 
sought only to secure national independ- 
ence by maritime commerce and agricul- 
tural industry. Pliny, who speaks from 
personal observation, says that, in his time, 
their fruits were abundant and excellent. 

In the 8d, 4th, and 5th centuries, the 
character of the Belgic population was 
greatly changed by successive invasions 
of Salian Franks from the North, whose 
progress westward terminated in the es- 
tablishment of the Frankish, or French em- 
pire in Gaul, and under whose dominion 
the ancient inhabitants of the Ardennes 
were either destroyed or reduced to slavery. 

Christianity was introduced, and mon- 
asteries were founded in the immense for- 
ests and solitudes of the higher country, 
where the French nobles visited only for 
the sake of hunting bears. The maritime 
lowland descendants of the Menapii, now 
blended with Saxons and Frisians, and 
known by the name of Flemings, continued 
to prosper in commerce and agriculture. 

In the time of Charlemagne, A.D. 800, 
the physical state of the country had be- 
come much improved. In the west em- 
bankments were raised against the en- 
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croachments of the sea, and in the east 
large tracts of forest were cleared; but the 
fierce and valiant warriors, who formerly 
occupied the soil, were succeeded by an 
abject race of serfs, who cultivated the do- 
mains of haughty lords and imperious 
priests. The clergy enjoyed immense pos- 
sessions: 14,000 families of vassals belong- 
ed to the single abbey of Nivelle, and the 
income of the abbey of Alore exceeded 
1,300,000 dollars. 

The Flemings formed associations called 
Gilden (the English guilds) for protection 
against tho despotic violence of the Franks, 
as well as for social assistance. These 
were the origin of all the ancient munici- 
pal corporations, and within a century aft- 
er the time of Charlemagne Flanders was 
covered with corporate towns. At the end 
of the 9th century, the Normans, that is, 
rapacious inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, commenced a series of pirat- 
ical irruptions into Belgium, and continued 
to plunder and devastate the whole coun- 
try during 150 years. 

In 1070 Flemish maritime commerce 
had made great progress with Spain and 
England, from whence wool was largely 
imported. Woolen stuffs and herring-fish- 
ery were the principal sources of wealth, 
with corn, salt, and jewelry. 

The men of Flanders were so highly re- 
puted for martial spirit, that many foreign 
sovereigns obtained them to form their 
best troops. They constituted an impor- 
tant part of the Norman army in the con- 
quest of England ; and a Flemish princess, 
daughter of Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
and wife of William the Conqueror, em- 
broidered with her own hands the celebra- 
ted tapestry of Bayeux, which represents 
the whole history of that event. 

The country had long been divided into 
provinces, belonging to different families, 
and governed by different laws. Hence 
the counties or earldoms of Flanders, Na- 
mur, and Hainault; the duchies of Brabant, 
Limbourg, and Luxembourg; the princi- 
pality of Liege; the marquisate of Ant- 
werp; and the seigniory of Mechlin. 

At the end of the 11th century, when all 
the states except Flanders were reduced 
by the fierce quarrels of the feudal lords 
and prince bishops to a cheerless waste of 
bondage, the fanatical frenzy of the Cru- 
sades — many of the nobles to part 
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with lands, and to grant great privileges 
and political powers in order to obtain the 
means of equipping armies to fight the 
Saracen. Their wealthy vassals, the Flem- 
ish burghers, were thus enabled to purchase 
independence and a jurisdiction of their 
own. They consequently formed them. 
selves into communes, elected bailiffs, di- 
rected their own affairs, and built magnifi- 
cent town halls, with huge belfries, as 
temples and trophies of their liberties, 

The people, conscious of their power, 
gradually extorted from their rulers so 
many concessions that the provinces form- 
ed, in reality, a democracy, and were only 
nominally subject to the monarch of France 
and his nobles. 

When the rest of Europe was subject to 
despotism, the court of the Counts of Flan- 
ders was the chosen residence of liberty, 
civilization, and useful knowledge; and 
when the ships of other nations scarcely 
ventured beyond the sight of land, those 
of the Flemish merchant traversed the 
ocean, and Bruges and Antwerp 
all the commerce and wealth of the north 
of Europe. 

In this state the provinces long con- 
tinued, until they came under the domin- 
ion of the Duke of Burgundy, about the 
middle of the 15th century. Previous to 
this event we find only disconnected duch- 
ies, counties, lordships, and towns, with in- 
numerable rights, claims, and privileges, 
advanced and enforced now by subjects 
and vassals against each other or against 
their lords, and now by lord and vassal 
against the monarch, without the expres- 
sion of any collective idea of Belgium as a 
nation. 

Under the Burgundian dynasty the com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns of the 


' Low Country enjoyed a remarkable pros- 
| perity. The famous Order of the Golden 
| Fleece was instituted in 1490, and, before 


the end of the 15th centary, the city of 
Ypres had 4000 looms, and the city of Ghent 
50,000 weavers. 

Bruges and Antwerp were the great 
marts of the commercial world, and con- 
tained about 200,000 inhabitants. In the 
Flemish court of the Duke of Burgundy, 
named Philip the Good, about 1455, luxa- 
rious living was carried to a foolish and 
vicious excess. The wealthy were clad in 


gorgeous velvets, satins, and jewelry, and 
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their banquets were given with almost in- 
eredible splendor. This luxury produced 
depravity and crime to such an extent that 
in one year 1400 murders were committed 
in Ghent in the gambling-houses and other 
resorts of debauchery. The arts were cul- 
tivated with great success. Van Eyck in- 
vented the beautiful oil colors for which 
the Flemish school is renowned. Paint- 
ing on glass, polishing diamonds, lace 
tapestry, and chimes were also invented in 
Relgium at this period. Most of the mag- 
nificent cathedrals and town halls in the 
country were built in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

History, poetry, and learning were much 
cultivated ; and the University of Louvain 
was the most celebrated in Europe. In 
1477, Belgium passed under the dynasty 
of the empire of Austria; and, after many 
years of contest between the despotic Max- 
imilian and the democratic Flemings, the 
government, in 1519, descended to his 
grandson, Charles V., King of Spain and 
Emperor of Germany. In his reign the 
affuence of the Flemish burghers attained 
its highest point. 

The city of Ghent contained 175,000 in- 
habitants, of whom 100,000 were employ- 
ed in weaving and other industrial arts. 
Broges annually exported stuffs of En- 
glish and Spanish wool to the value of 
8,000,000 florins. The Scheldt at Antwerp 
often contained 2500 vessels waiting their 
tarn to come to the wharves. Her gates 
were daily entered by 500 loaded wag- 
ons, and her Exchange was attended twice 
a day by 5000 merchants, who expended 
130,000 golden crowns in a single banquet 
given to Philip, son of Charles V. The 
value of the wool annually imported from 
England and Spain exceeded 4,000,000 
pieces of gold. This amazing prosperity 
experienced a rapid and fatal decline un- 
der the malignant tyranny and bigotry of 
Philip II., son of Charles V. The doc- 
trines of the Protestant Reformation had 
found very numerous adherents in Bel- 
giam. Lutheranism was preached with 
frenzied zeal by several popular fanatics, 
who drew around them crowds amounting 
sometimes to 10,000 or 15,000. Parties of 
Iconoclasts also appeared, and demolished 
the ornamental property of 400 churches. 

t persecution by the Inquisition 
had been commenced by Charles V., but 
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by Philip IT. it was established in its moet 
diabolical extravagance. He filled the 
country with Spanish soldiers, and com- 
missioned the Duke of Alva to extirpate 
without mercy every Protestant heretic in 
Belgium. 

Volumes have been written to describe 
the proceedings of this able soldier but 
sanguinary persecutor, who boasted that 
he had put to death in less than six years 
18,000 men and women by the sword, the 
gibbet, the rack, and the flames. Ruin 
and dread of death in its most hideous 
forms drove thousands of artisans to En- 
gland, where they introduced the manu- 
facturing skill of Bruges and Ghent. Com- 
merce and trade in Flanders dwindled 
away. Many of the rich merchants were 
reduced to beg for bread. The great cities 
were half deserted, and forest wolves often 
devoured the scattered inhabitants of des- 
olated villages. 

Belgium remained under Spanish do- 
minion until the memorable victory of 
Ramillies in 1706, after which it was sub- 
ject again to Austria; and, having been 
several times conquered by, and recon- 
quered from the French, it was incorpo- 
rated in 1795 with the French Republic, 
and divided into departments. By this 
union Belgium secured a suppression of 
all the old feudal privileges, exemption 
from all territorial contributions, the abo- 
lition of tithes, a more extensive division 
of real property, a repeal of the game-laws, 
an admirable registry law, a cheap system 
of tax collection, the advancement of ed- 
ucation in central schools and lyceums, o 
uniform system of legislation for the crea- 
tion of codes, publicity of judicial proceed- 
ings, trial by jury, and the general use of 
the French language. 

In the centre of Belgium was fought the 
great battle of Waterloo in 1815, to which 
event we will allude in our description of 
Brussels, remarking that Belgium has been 
often the scene on which the surrounding 
nations have settled their quarrels, and has 
long been styled the cockpit of Europe. 

By the Congress of Vienna, the prov- 
inces of Belgium were annexed to those of 
Holland, to form the kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, which existed until the Revolu- 
tion in 1830, when Belgium became an in- 
dependent nation. Her union with Hol- 
land was one of convenience Bas the part 
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of those by whom it was negotiated, and 
not attributable to any congeniality of the 
people joined together, who differ in na- 
tional character, in religion, and in lan- 
guage. The Belgians complained of be- 
ing forced into a union which they would 
not have sought, and that its terms were 
unequal. The French Revolution which 
had recently transpired excited the pre- 
disposition to insurrectionary movement, 
and the result was a declaration, and final- 
ly a general recognition of independence. 

Belgium is the first state in Europe in 
which a general system of ratiways has 
been planned and executed by the govern- 
ment at the public cost; and certainly it 
is an honorable distinction to have given 
the first example of such a national and 
systematic provision of tho means of rapid 
communication. The undertaking was 
first projected in 1833, and the object pro- 
posed was to unite the principal commer- 
cial towns on one side with the sea, and 
on the other with the frontiers of France 
and Prussia. In this respect Belgium is 
most favorably situated for the experiment 
of a general system of railroads. 

It is compact in form, of moderate ex- 
tent, is surrounded on three of its sides 
by active commercial nations, and on the 
fourth by the sea, from which it is separ- 
ated only by a few hours’ voyage from 
England. On the west side are the two 
lar,e and commodious ports of Antwerp 
and Ostend, and its eastern frontier is dis- 
tant only a few leagues from the Rhine, 
which affords a connection with the na- 
tions of central and southern Europe. It 
is therefore in possession of convenient 
markets for its productions, and of great 
facilities for an extensive transit trade. 

That the adoption of a system of low 
fares is beneficial to the managers of rail- 
ways may clearly be seen in the fact that, 
in Belgium, where the charges are only 
half, or a third of those in England, the 
proportion of the population who travel is 
five times greater; for, according to official 
documents, it appears that the number of 
travelers on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, compared with the population of lines 
along its course, gives one trip to cach per- 
son a year; while a similar comparison of 
the travelers and population on the line 
between Antwerp and Brussels shows the 
average number of trips of each individual 
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to be five. Since the establishment of 
railway communication between these two 
cities, and the consequent reduction of the 
expense of traveling to one half the previ- 
ous charges on the common road, the in- 
tercourse has become nearly ten times 
greater, and it appears that the difference 
is mainly occasioned by the poorer classes 
being enabled to avail themselves of this 
means of locomotion both for business and 
recreation; an advantage of which the 
same classes in England are unfortunately 
deprived by the amount of railroad fares 
being kept above their reach. 

The Belgians have always displayed a 
passionate fondness for social liberty—an 
impatience of control] that always embroil- 
ed them with all their different rulers, and 
involved them in ruinous disasters during 
many successive centuries. Writers of all 
ages agree in describing the Belgians as 
the most restless, unruly, tumult-lovirg 
mortals in existence ; always treating their 
best rulers the worst, while the bad over- 
awed them. In the-history of no other 
country do we find such unbounded liber- 
ty, with such an invincible disposition to 
abuse it. 

The Flemish burghers no sooner eman- 

cipated themselves from the despotism of 
their feudal lords than jealousy of cach 
other’s power engaged them in frequent 
and fatal hostilities; so that ‘ liberty,” 
says Mr. Hallam, ‘‘never wore a more 
unamiable countenance than among these 
burghers, who abused the power she gave 
them by cruelty and insolence.”” They 
confirmed every compact with ceremoni. 
ous oaths, and then broke them one after 
another, always complaining of encroach- 
ments on their liberties; and this charac- 
teristic deficiency of good faith appears to 
have been transmitted to the present de- 
scendants of the Belgians of the Middle 
Ages. 
Music and dancing are very favorite 
amusements, especially with the middie 
and lower classes. On every fine summer 
evening, balls are given at the tavern gar- 
dens, which are numefous in the outskirts 
of every large town. The price of admis- 
sion varies from four sous to a franc. 

Musical festivals are celebrated every 
year at Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, by 
amateur performers, who are emalated bv 
enthusiastic ambition to win namerous 
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prizes, which are awarded to the best per- 
formers. ‘lhe musical skill exhibited on 
these occasions is truly astonishing, and 
the trial of the comparative ability of the 
natives of particular localities is regarded 
with intense excitement, which i3 manifest- 
ed by marching the performers to the con- 
test in stately processions, accompanied by 
party banners and thousands of spectators. 
Music, in fact, is so commonly and care- 
fully learned, even by the laboring classes, 
that the harmony of the airs which are 
sung by groups of peasants while at work 
is often delightful to the most cultivated 
musical ear. The national taste for music 
is strongly manifested in the numerous 
and singularly excellent chimes of 50 or 
100 bells, called carillons, which are placed 
in the church steeples and towers of the 
town halls; those in the large cities are 
not always played by means of a revolv- 
ing barrel worked by machinery, but by 
keys similar to those of an organ, though 
of far greater dimensions. The perform- 
er, an accomplished musician, is paid a 
considerable salary for amusing the citi- 
zens, during an hour or two each day, 
with the finest musical compositions. His 
hands are cased with thick leather, and the 
physical force required is so severe as to 
exhaust the strength of a powerful man in 
a quarter of an hour. In some localities, 
the different chimes are so numerous as 
searcely to leave an interval of silence day 
or night. 

The manufactures of Belgium employ 
an immense quantity of foreign wool, of 
which the annual value exceeds fourteen 
million francs. It is imported from Sax- 
ony, Prussia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Moravia, and the southern prov- 
inces of Russia. The annual production 
of the indigenous wool, of pure and mix- 
ed breeds, scarcely amounts in value to 
200,000 francs. Woolen cloths form one 
of the most important branches of manu- 
facturing industry, and they are greatly 
superior in quality to those produced in 
France. The manufactures of carpets, lin- 
en and cotton cloths, as well as silks, leath- 
er, and paper, have long been highly re- 

uted 


The “ Brussels lace,” the thread of which 
is made of the finest flax in the country, is 
superior to every other description made in 
Belgium or foreign countries, and the de- 
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mand is kept up for it in all parts of the 
world. Its peculiar qualities are delicate 
firmness, and a great elegance and variety 
of design. The patterns are all worked 
separate, and are stitched on. The flax 
employed grows near Hal, and the best at 
Rebecque. The finest description costs 
from 800 to 400 francs a pound. The 
spinning is performed in darkened rooms, 
with a beam of light admitted only upon 
the work through a small aperture. The 
principal house, and one we strongly rec- 
ommend, is that of the Compagnie des In- 
des, which has established in Brussels a 
house of great importance for the sale of 
laces, and which is the necessary append- 
age to its excellent manufactory. 

The house is No. 1 Rue de la Régence, 
opposite the palace of the Duke of Brabant. 
We can only repeat what we said of this 
house in Paris, that its fabrications are su- 
perior, and its business is conducted with 
most perfect regularity. Persons buying 
their laces where fabricated will have these 
advantages at the Compagnie des Indes, 
besides securing the superiority of French 
taste inits execution (Gold Medal and Cross 
of the Legion of Honor at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1867 was awarded to this house). 

The Compagnie des Indes is also a grand 
entrepét for India shawls, which it imports 
direct. Travelers should not allow them- 
selves to be taken to inferior houses by 
commissioners who frequent hotels and 
receive commissions for procuring pur- 
chasers. 


ROUTE No. 134. 
Brussels to Antwerp, via Mech&n, by rail. 
Time, 1 h. 84 m.; fare, 3 fr. 25 c. 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium, is beau- 
tifully situated on the River Senne, about 
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50 miles from the sea. Including its sub- 
urbs, it contains about 328,000 inhabitants. 
The principal hotels, Bellevue and Hétel 
Mengelie. The Bellevue is one of the best 
and most beautifully situated in Europe. 
Its position, in sight of the park, king’s 
palace, etc., makes it one of the most de- 
sirable stopping-places in Brussels. The 
expenses are about the same as at a first- 
class hotel in the United States. The 
Mengelle is the largest hotel in Brussels, 
magnificently situated and capitally man- 
aged. The cuisine is very fine, and the 
service perfect, being under the person- 
al superintendence of Monsieur Mengelle. 
Grand Hétel, M. Gernay, proprietor, agree- 
ably situated opposite the northern station 
for Ostend, Antwerp, or Lidge. 

The fortifications of a century ago have 
all been removed, and on their site beauti- 
ful boulevards and promenades have been 


made, planted with stately linden-trees, ex-: 


tending nearly five miles around the city. 

The upper town contains the park, the 
royal court, and government offices, the 
finest squares, strects, and hotels, and the 
residences of the richer classes; the lower 
town has a more crowded and mean ap- 
pearance, and is the residence of the opera- 
tive portion of the population, though it 
still abounds in fine old picturesque man- 
sions, which were formerly occupied by 
the ancient nobles of Brabant. The Hétel 
de Ville, in this quarter, is one of the Jar- 
gest and most remarkable edifices in the 
Gothic style, that are to be seen in per- 
fection only in the Netherlands. It was 
erected in 1400. It contains a great pro- 
fusion of quaint sculptures, and its pyram- 
idal tower rises to the height of 364 feet, 
and commands a beautiful view of the field 
of Waterloo and the surrounding country. 
It is surrounded by a statue 17 feet high 
of St. Michael and the Dragon. 

In the court there is a beautiful fount- 
ain formed of dolphins in bronze, and riv- 
er-gods in white marble. There are two 
other fountains deserving of notice, the 
first of which is situated in Place du Grand 
Sablon, and is named Fountain of Miner- 
va. It was erected by the Earl of Ayles- 
bury in 1741, as a token of respect to the 
inhabitants after residing in their midst 
for forty years. It consists of a beautiful 
group of figures in white marble. The 
most celebrated of all the fountains is the 
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world-renowned ‘‘ Mannikin.”’ It is situ- 
ated near the Hotel de Ville. The ‘‘Man- 
nikin’’ is considered the oldest citizen of 
Brussels, “It is an exquisite bronze figure, 
about two feet in height, of an urchin boy 
who discharges a stream of water in a nat- 
ural manner. Great value and historical 
interest are attached to this antique little 
figure by the old citizens of Brussels, who 
regard it with peculiar solicitude as a kind 
of municipal palladium. Tradition invests 
him with an importance which is exhibited 
on féte-days; he is then dressed in uni- 
form, and decorated with the Order of St 
Louis. 

Four beautiful streets surround the park, 
or palace garden, any of which it is diffi- 
cult to surpass in any city in Europe, but 
the tout ensemble of the whole is truly 
charming. The Rue Bellevue, containing 
the king’s palace; the Rue Ducale, in 
which are the palace of the Prince of Or- 
ange (the late king of Holland), and the 
grand concert-room ; the Rue Brabant, in 
the centre of which are the houses of Par- 
liament; and the Rue Royale, on which are 
situated the finest mansions in Brussels; 
the general appearance of the whole is 
similar to the surroundings of Place la 
Concorde in Paris, on a small scale; in 
fact, the whole city, opera house, theatres, 
squares, restaurants, and cafés, is a minia- 
ture Paris. 

One of the principal squares is Place des 
Martyres. It is planted with linden-trees 
and surrounded by elegant buildings in 
the Doric style ; it was chosen as the sep- 
ulture for those who fell in the revolu- 
tionary struggle of 1880; a monument has 
been erected over their graves; it consists 
of a marble statue of Liberty, with a gen- 
ius kneeling at each corner of the pedes- 
tal. Geefs was the artist. - 

In the Place de la Monnaie are situated 
the mint, exchange, and theatre, with the 
principal cafés in the city. The principal 
and most frequented streets, and those in 
which are situated the most elegant shops, 
are Rue Montagne de la Cour and Rue de 
la Madeleine. Of the public buildings 
that surround the park, the first in order is 
the Royal Palace at the southern extremi 
ty; its general aspect is plain and unassum- 
ing; the interior is very magnificently fur- 
nished in the. usual style of European pal- 
aces, but contains few pictares of any great 
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value, with the exception of a few by Van- 
dyke and David. 

On the east side of the park is the pal- 
ace, which before the Revolution of 1830 
was occupied by the Prince of Orange ; it 
was presented to the prince by the city of 


Brussels ; itis a beautiful building 240 feet 


in length, with a central dome and cupola. 
The paintings it formerly contained were 
of the highest order, comprising some of 
the most choice productions of the Flemish 
and Italian schools; ail of them, however, 
with the magnificent furniture the palace 
contained, have been sold. Many were 
bought by the city, and may be seen in the 
nsxum in the Old Palace. 

On the north end of the park the House 
of Parliament is situated. It is a noble 
building, ornam2nted with fluted Doric 
columns; it was built by Maria Theresa. 
The two chambers of Parliament are ele- 
gantly fitted up for the reception of the 
members. Males and females are admit- 
ted into both chambers during the debates. 
It contains several very splendid pictures. 

Near the Place Royale is situated the 
handsome old Palace. It was formerly 
the residence of the Spanish and Austrian 
governors of the Low Countries, or Neth- 
erlands, and was at that time one of the 
richest palaces in Europe. It was built in 
1300, and rebuilt in 1746. It now con- 
tains museums, public libraries, galleries 
of painting and sculpture, and lecture- 
Toum. 

In the picture-gallery there are some 
very fine paintings, especially those pur- 
chased by the city at the King of Holland’s 
sale, There are some six or seven by Ru- 
bens, all of which have been severely crit- 
icised by Sir Joshua Reynolds. They are 
considered far inferior to those by the same 
artist in Antwerp: there, however, his 
masterpieces exist. Notice a Village 
Wake, by Tenters, with portrait of himself 
and daughters; a portrait of himself by 
Gerard Dow; Christ after being taken 
from the Cross, by B. Van Orley; Portrait 
of Dellafaille, by Vundyke, etc. 

As it is our intention to give a small his- 
torical sketch of the different leading paint- 
ers of Europe, and as the traveler will soon 
begin to see acres of Rubens’s pictures, 
Where of other great artists he sees but 
yards, we think it not inappropriate to 
append to our sketch a selection from Sir 
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Joshua Reynoids on Rubens as an artist 
and man of genius. 

‘* Rubens (Peter Paul) was born at Co- 
logne in 1577; he studied the art first at 
Antwerp; from there he went to Venice to 
study under Titian ; from there he went to 
Rome, in 1600, to study its antique monu- 
ments and the pictures of Raphael. His 
reputation soon spread throughout Europe. 
Marie de Medicis sent for him to come to 
Paris to paint the series of pictures of that 
queen from her birth to her reconciliation 
with Louis XIII. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham presented him to the Infanta Isabella 
of Spain, who appointed him her embassa~- 
dor to England to negotiate a peace with 
Charles I. He was very successful in 
this mission. Charles conferred on him 
the honor of knighthood, gave him his own 
sword, a rich ring, and his portrait. Ru- 
bens was embassador in Spain; then in 
Holland; after which he retired from po- 
litical life, and died at Antwerp in 1640. 

‘The works of men of genius alone, 
whose great faults are united with great 
beauties, afford matter for criticism. Gen- 
ius is always eccentric, bold, and daring, 
which at the same time commands atten- 
tion, is sure to provoke criticism. It is the 
regular cold and timid composer who es- 
capes unseen and deserves no praise. 

‘The elevated situation on which Ru- 
bens stands in the esteem of the world is 
alone a sufficient reason for some examina- 
tion of his pretensions. His fame is ex- 
tended over a great part of the Continent 
without a rival, and it may be justly said 
that he has enriched his country, not in a 
figurative sense alone by the great exam- 
ples of art which he has left, but by what 
some would think a more solid advantage 
—the wealth arising from the concourse of 
strangers whom his works continually in- 
vite to Antwerp. 

“To extend his glory still farther, he 
gives to Paris one of its most striking fea- 
tures, the Luxembourg gallery (and the 
Louvre); and if to these we add the many 
towns, churches, and private cabinets, 
where a single picture of Rubens confers 
eminence, we can not hesitate to place him 
in the first rank of illustrious painters, 

“Though [I still entertain some general 
opinion with regard to his excellence and 
defects, yet, having now seen his greatest 
compositions, where he has more means of 
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displaying those parts of his art in which | and correspondence in the whole together, 
he particularly excelled, my estimation of | which is often more captivating than reg- 
his genius is of course raised. It is only | ular beauty. 
in large compositions that his powers seem ‘* Rubens appears to have had that con- 
to have room to expand themselves. They | fidence in himself which it is necessary 
really increase in proportion to the size of | for every artist to assume when he has fin- 
the canvas on which they are to be dis- | ished his studies, and may venture in some 
played. His superiority is not seen in measure to throw aside the fetters of au- 
easel pictures, nor even in detached parts, thority; to consider the rules as subject 
of his greater works, which are seldom | to his control, and not himself subject to 
eminently beautiful. It does not lie in an | the rules; to risk and to dare extraordina- 
attitude, or in particular expression, but | ry attempts without a guide, abandoning 
in the general effect—in the genius which | himself to his own sensations, and depend- 
pervades and illuminates the whole. ing upon them. To this confidence must 
‘‘The works of Rubens have that pecul- | be imputed that originality of manner hy 
iar property always attendant on genius— | which he may be truly said to have ex- 
to attract attention and enforce admiration | tended the limits of the art. After Ru- 
in spite of all their faults. It is owing to| bens had made up his manner, he never 
this fascinating power that the perform-' looked out of himself for assistance ; there 
ances of those painters with which he is; is, consequently, very little in his works 
surrounded, though they have perhaps few- | that appears to be taken from other masz 
er defects, yet appear spiritless, tame, and; ters. If he has borrowed any thing, he 
insipid ; such as the altar-pieces of Crayet, | has had the address to change and adapt 
Schut, Segers, Haysum, Tyssens, Van Ba-| it so well to the rest of his work that the 
len, and the rest. They are done by men | thief is not discoverable. 
whose hands, and indeed all their faculties, ‘‘ Besides the excellency of Rubens in 
appear to have been cramped and confined, | these general powers, he possessed the true 
and it is evident that every thing they did | art of imitating. He saw the objects of 
was the effect of great labor and pains. Nature with a painter’s eye; he saw at 
‘*The productions of Rubens, on the; once the predominant feature of which 
contrary, seem to flow with a freedom and | every object is known and distinguished ; 
prodigality, as if they cost him nothing, | and as soon as seen it was executed with s 
and to the general animation of the com- | facility that is astonishing; and, let me 
position there is always a correspondent | add, this facility is to a painter, when he 
spirit in the execution of the work. The| closely examines a picture, a source of 
striking brilliancy of his colors, and their! great pleasure. How far this excellence 
lively opposition to each other; the flow-; may be perceived or felt by those who are 
ing liberty and freedom of his outline; the | not painters, 1 kuow not; to them certain- 
animated pencil with which every object | ly it is not enough that objects be truly 
is touched, all contribute to awaken and | represented with grace, which means bere 
keep alive the attention of the spectator ;| that the work is done with facility and 
awaken in him, in some measure, corre-. without effort. Rubens was perhaps the 
spondent sensations, and make him feel a greatest master in the mechanical part of 
degree of that enthusiasm with which the | the art, the best workman with his took, 
painter was carried away. To this we/| that ever exercised his pencil. 
may add the complete uniformity in all “This power, which Rubens possessed 
parts of the work, so that the whole seems ! in the highest degree, enabled him to rep- 
to be conducted and grow out of one mind. | resent whatever he undertook better than 
Every thing is of a piece, and fits its place. , any other painter. His animals, partico- 
Even his taste of drawing and of form ap-| larly lions and horses, are so admirable 
pears to correspond better with his color- | that it may be said they were never prop- 
ing and composition than if he had adopt- | erly represented but by him. His por- 
ed any other manner, though that manner, | traits rank with the best works of the 
simply considered, might have been bet-| painters who have made that branch of 
ter. It is here, as in personal attractions, | the art the sole business of their liver. 
there is frequently a certain agreement | and of these he has left a great variety of 
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specimens. The same may be said of his 
landscapes; and though Claude Lorraine 
finished more minutely, as becomes a pro- 
fessor in any particular branch, yet there 
is such an airiness and facility in the land- 
scapes of Rubens that a painter would as 
soon wish to be the author of them as those 
of Claude, or any other artist whatever. 

“ The pictures of Rubens have this effect 
on the spectator, that he feels himself in 
nowise disposed to pick ont and dwell on 
his defects. The criticisms which are 
made on him are, indeed, often unreasona- 
ble. His style ought no more to be blamed 
for not having the sublimity of Michael 
Angelo, than Ovid should be censured be- 
cause he is not like Virgil. 

“ However, it must be acknowledged 
that he wanted many excellences which 
would have perfectly united with his style. 
Among these we may reckon beauty in his 
female characters; sometimes, indeed, they 
make approaches to it; they are healthy 
and comely women, but seldom, if ever, 
possess any degree of elegance. The same 
may be said of his young men and chil- 
dren. His old men have that sort of diz- 
nity which a bushy beard will confer ; but 
be never possessed a poetical conception 
of character. In his representations of the 
highest characters in the Christian or the 
fabulous world, instead of something above 
humanity, which might fill the idea that 
is conceived of such beings, the spectator 
finds little more than mere mortals, such 
as he meets with every day. 

‘The incorrectness of Rubens in regard 
to the outline oftener proceeds from haste 
end carelessness than inability ; there are 
ip his great works, to which he seems to 
have paid more particular attention, naked 
figures as eminent for their drawing as for 
their coloring. He appears to have enter- 
tained a great abhorrence for the meagre, 
dry manner of his predecessors, the eld Ger- 
man and Flemish painters; to avoid which 
he kept his outline large and flowing ; this, 
carried to an extreme, produced that heav- 
Iness which is so often to be found in his 


_ Another defect of this great painter is 
his inattention to the foldings of his dra- 
pery, especially that of his women; it is 
scarcely even cast with any choice of skill. 
Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in this re- 
spect in opposite extremes: one discovers 
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too much art in the disposition of drapery, 
and the other too little. Rubens’ drap- 
ery, besides, is not properly historical ; 
the quality of the stuff of which it is com- 
posed is too accurately distinguished, re- 
sembling the manner of Paul Veronesc, 
This drapery is less offensive in Rubens 
than it would be in many other painters, 
as it partly contributes to that richness 
which is the peculiar character of his style, 
which we do not pretend to set forth as of 
the most simple and sublime kind. 

“The difference of the manner of Ru- 
bens from that of any other painter before 
him is in nothing more distinguishable 
than in bis coloring, which is totally differ- 
ent from that of Titian, Correggio, or any 
of the great colorists. The effect of his 

i pictures may not be improperly compared 
to clusters of flowers: all his colors ap;:car 
as clear and beautifal, and, at the samo 
time, he avoided that tawdry effect w!:ich 
one would expect such gay colorr to pro- 
duce; in this respect resembling DB rocci 
more than any other painter. What wir 
said of an ancient painter may be iuprlicd 
to those two artists, that their ficures look- 
ed as if they fed on roses. 

‘“‘Tt would be a curious and profitable 
study for a painter to examine the differ- 
ence, and the cause of that difference, of 

(effect in the works of Correggio and Ru- 
bens, both excellent in different ways. 
The difference, probably, would be given 
according to the different habits of the 
connoisseurs: those who had received their 
first impressions from the works of Rubens 
would censure Correggio as heavy; and 
the admirers of Correggio would say Rubens 
wanted solidity of effect. There is light- 
ness, airiness, and facility in Rubens, his 
advocates will urge, and comparatively a 
laborious heaviness in Correggio, whoso 
admirers will complain of Rubens’ man- 
ner being careless and unfinished, while 
the works of Correggio are wrought to the 
highest degree of delicacy ; and what may 
be advanced in favor of Correggio’s breadth 
of light will, by his censurers, be called af- 

| fected and pedantic. It must be observed 
we are speaking solely of the manner, the 
effect ofthe picture ; and we may conclude, 
according to the custom in pastoral poetry, 
by bestowing on each of these illustrious 
painters a garland, without attributing su- 
periority to either. ais 
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‘*To conclude, I will venture to repeat 
in favor of Rubens what I have before said 
in regard to the Dutch school, that those 
who can not see the extraordinary merit 
of this great painter cither have a narrow 
conception of the variety of art, or are led 
away by the affectation of approving noth- 
ing but what comes from the Italian 
school.” 

Correggio was born in Modena in 1494: 
he was the founder of the Lombardy school 
of painters, and died at the early age of 40 
years from excess of labor, being in very 
indigent circumstances. He was remark- 
able for the coloring of his pictures, and 
the females which adorned them have al- 
ways been considered models of perfection. 

Brussels contains several splendid ca- 
thedral churches, erected in the Middle 
Ages, at the head of which stands the 
Cathedral of St. Gudule, founded in 1010. 
The outside was restored in 1843. Its im- 
posing front is surmounted by two large 
square towers, from the top of which Ant- 
werp is distinctly visible: its bell weighs 
14,500 pounds. It is remarkable for the 
beautiful painting of its windows. The 
magnificent representation of the Last 
Judgment, in the principal window, is by 
Frans Florins, a celebrated Flemish paint- 
er. The windows of the north chapel, of 
the Sacrament, of the Miracles, are by 
Roger Van der Weyde. In this chapel are 
preserved three miraculous consecrated 
wafers, said to have been stolen by Jews 
in the 14th century, and miraculously re- 
covered. They were stolen on Good Fri- 
day, and the Jews, to add to the sacrilege, 
are supposed to have stabbed the wafers 
with their knives, when streams of blood 
gushed from the wounds. The Jews were 
then struck senseless, and the inhabitants, 
supposing this a second miracle, tore their 
flesh from their bones and burned them at 
the stake. There is no doubt that the 
whole thing was trumped up for the pur- 
pose of enriching the accusers with the 
confiscated goods of the Jews, who were 
very wealthy at the time. These wafers 
are still annually paraded with great pomp 
through the principal streets. 

The pulpit of the Cathedral is formed 
of wonderfully carved groups of fixures, 
representing the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise: the figures are the 
size of life. Above the pulpit, which is 
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supported by the tree of knowledge, stands 
the Virgin, holding the infant Jesus in her 
arms, who is endeavoring to thrust the 
cross into the serpent’s head. The Cathe- 
dral contains numerous magnificent altars 
and fine paintings. The organ is remark- 
able for the depth and power of its intona- 
tions and perfect unison. 

The Cathedral of Nétre Dame de la Ch:- 
pelle in the Rue Haute is a beautiful Goth- 
ic structure, founded in 1134. The mon- 
uments contained in it are very numerous, 
chief of which is that of the Spinola fami- 
ly; it stands to the left of the altar. We 
find, also, a large number of very fair pic- 
tures. Its pulpit is curiously carved, rep- 
resenting Elijah fed by an angel. 

The church of Nétre Dame de bon Se- 
cours, built in the 17th century, is sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome. The ornaments 
of the interior are very magnificent; it is 
the best attended church in Brussels, and 
high mass is very frequently performed. 

The church of Nétre Dame des Victawes 
is a beautiful Gothic structure, founded in 
the 13th century. Its exterior is profuse- 
ly ornamented, and is very symmetrical in 
its plan. It contains many marble mon- 
uments and statues, and its organ is con- 
sidered one of the finest in Belgium. 

In the church attached to the convent 
of Beguin nuns there are some very finc 
pictures. The convent formerly contain- 
ed over 1000 nuns. There are two other 
convents in Brussels—one, Les Saurs 
Noires, the other the convent of Berliamont. 

The old court, or Palace of the Fine 
Arts, is divided into three departments: 
the first contains the paintings of the great 
Flemish masters, from Van Eyck to Ru- 
bens, and their numerous pupils; the sec- 
ond contains a splendid library of 200,000 
volumes and 20,000 MSS.—many of the 
latter were collected at a very early period 
by the Dukes of Burgundy, and are of 
great value; the third, the museam of nat 
ural history, which is in the lower story, 
and surpasses in extent and value ever) 
other in the kingdom. 

The different collections are open to trav 
elers on Sundays, Mondays, and Thurs 
days, also on féte-days: admission gratis. 
A fee to the porter will open the doors at 
all times. 

Brussels has numerous and excellent cs- 
tablishments of public instruction ; a free 
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university, founded 1884; a primary nor- 
malschool ; an academy of painting, sculpt- 
ure, and engraving ; a royal school of mu- 
sic; adeaf, dumb, and blind school, estab- 
lished 1884; primary and industrial schools. 

Its astronomical observatory is one of 
the finest in Europe. Brussels is the seat 
of the principal banks, and of the only 
mint in the kingdom; it has a savings’ 
bank and many charitable institutions. 

In addition to the manafactare of lace, 
Brussels is largely interested in the manu- 
facture of carpets, hosiery, fine linen, print- 
ed cottons ; in articles of iron, brass, gold, 
ailver, bronze, cat glass; clocks, lamps, 
mathematical and surgical instruments. 

The new Bourse of Brussels is a fine build- 
ing. The interior plan is that of a Latin 
cross. Twelve gigantic Corinthian columns, 
imitation of rose-colored marble, sustain 
the cupola, its dominant feature externally. 
At the sides are smaller pillars, imitating 
porphyry, which support galleries leading 
tothe rooms on the first story. At the fur- 
ther end of the cross are four large alle- 
gorical caryatides. The pavement is mo- 
saic, tastefully arranged, and the lighting 
is by sun chandeliers on the roof,which in- 
undate the decorations with a flood of light. 

The palace of Aremburg contains some 
very fine paintings and curiosities. Itis 
shown in the absence of the family. A 
fee of two francs for a party is expected. 
In the studio of Verbockhoven, in Rue 
Royale Extéreure, there are some very fine 
paintings. There is a very nice café in 
the park near the theatre. If you do not 
intend to remain many days in Brussels, 
and have no courier with you, take a valet- 

de-place by all means, The regular tariff 
is tive francs per day. The excursion to 
Waterloo, which of course you must make, 
will occupy a whole day. The distance 
is about 12 miles. A carriage with two 
horses will cost about one napoleon. Stage- 
coaches leave Place Royale every morning 
for the field, fare five francs. The most 
direct mode to visit the field is by rail to 
Bratne [ Allend ; thence by carriage to the 


Hétel du Musée au Lion. At the hotel 
good, reliable guides are always to be: session of the French. 


foand. There are several other guides 


in the neighborhood, who speak both. 


French and English, and who were in the 
famous battle; they are very accommo- 
dating, and will describe the action in ac- 
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cordance with your sympathies, no matter 
on which side they are. The field is now 
covered with smiling crops of corn. A 
conical mound 200 feet in height, and sur- 
mounted with a bronze figure of the Bel- 
gic lion, commemorates the events of June, 
1815. From the top of this mound is the 
best position for surveying the field. It 
marks the spot where the Prince of Orange 
was wounded, and the very centre of the 
conflict, although on both sides of it, at 
the Farm of la Haye Sainte and the Chd- 
teau of Hougoumont, some of the most 
bloody combats took place. 

There exists a great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the merits of this memorable 
event, the number of men engaged ; wheth- 
er the English had or had not gained the 
day before the arrival of the Prussians. 
The best English and German authorities 
say that Napoleon’s force was 75,000 men; 
while the Duke of Wellington’s was but 
54,000, and only 82,000 of these were of 
the British or German legion; and the 
Prussian General Miffling says ‘‘the bat- 
tle could have afforded no favorable result 
to the enemy, even if the Prussians had 
never come up.’’ The Prussians certainly 
did not do much execution until after sev- 
en o'clock, it being nearly five o’clock be- 
fore the first regiment arrived. One of 
our own writers on the subject says: ‘In 
regard to the battle of Waterloo, were we 
to believe the British accounts, the victo- 
ry would have remained with them, even 
though no Prussians had arrived on the 
field, while the Prussian and French state- 
ments unequivocally demonstrate to the 
contrary. The British maintained their 
position with the most obstinate courage; 
no one doubts that; but, in the language 
of Gneisenau’s official bulletin, ‘Napoleon 
continually advanced in masses; and with 
whatever firmness the English troops main- 
tained themselves in their position, it was 
not possible but that such heroic exertions 
must have a limit.’ And even after the 
arrival of the fourth Prussian corps under 
Bulow, it is more than probable that the 
field of battle would have remained in pos- 
As the result was, — 
it would be difficult to account for the glo- 
ry which the British and Prussians have 
taken to themselves for effectiny, with 
140,000 men and 3880 pieces of cannon, the 
rout of a French army mee men 
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and 240 guns, did we not know that the 
latter was commanded by the French Em- 
peror, ‘ who, out of thirteen of the greatest 
pitched battles recorded in history,’ had 
lost but one before the battle of Waterloo.”’ 

Near the building of the farm of la Haye 
Sainte, which was riddled with shot, is the 
spot where the brave English Life-guards- 
man was buried, after having killed nine 
Frenchmen with his own hand. Near the 
mound, on either side of the road, are two 
monuments erected, one to the Hanoveri- 
an officers of the German legion, the other 
in memory of Col. Gordon, erected by his 
family. The epitaph on the last is one of 
the most touching ever penned. Descrip- 
tions of the battle may be purchased on 
the field. When we say that large quan- 
tities of buttons are imported yearly to 
satisfy the demands of the relic-hunter, 
the traveler will know what importance 
to place upon them. 

About three miles distant from Brussels, 
to the northward, and near the west bank 
of the Senne, is the palace of Laeken, the 
frequent residence of the king. The cha- 
teau of Laeken was originally bought by 
the first Napoleon during the time of the 
imperial supremacy, and when part of the 
Low Countries, to which Belgium had till 
then belonged, was absorbed by France, 
as a palace for the Empress Josephine; 
and it was beneath its roof that he signed 
his fatal declaration of war against Rus- 
sia—a locality pregnant with yct darker 
influences on his destinies. The gardens 
and park attached to the palace are very 
fine. Madam Malibran was buried in the 
cemetery of Laeken, and a monument erect- 
ed by her husband: it is a very fine mar- 
ble statue by Geefs. 

Leaving Brussels by the Station du Nord, 
near the Botanic Gardens, we pass 

Schaerbeck, whence a railway diverges 
to Louvain, and then reach 

Vilvorde, an interesting town, in which 
Tindal, the translator of the Bible into En- 
glish, suffered martyrdom. Its church 
contains some finely carved stalls. 

Between this town and Mechlin the Chd- 
teau of Steen, the favorite residence of Ru- 
bens, may be seen on the right. It was 
purchased by the artist in 1635; a portion 
of the ancient building still remains. T7e- 
niers inhabited a farm-house at Perck, one 
and a half miles from Steen, and was bur- 
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ied in the village church, which possesses 
a Crucifixion painted by him within a 
wreath of flowers. 

Mechlin, or Malines, containing 36,100 
inhabitants, is one of the most picturesque 
towns in Belgium. Hotels, La Grande Ci- 
gogne and Cour Impériale. The name of 
this city is familiar to travelers from the 
celebrated Mechlin lace which is manv- 
factured here. It is of a coarser kind than 
that made at Brussels, and its manufacture 
has fallen off considerably. The town is 
divided by the River Dyle into two parts. 
The streets are wide, and the houses on the 
public square and market-place are large 
and well built. The principal object of cu- 
riosity in the town is the fine Gothic ca- 
thedral of St. Rumbold. It has a tower 350 
feet high, of massive construction. Its 
pulpit is very curious; the carvings repre- 
sent the conversion of St. Paul. In the 
chapel on the left is the masterpiece of 
Vandyke; it is the Crucifizion of Christ 
between the two thieves. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds says it is the most capital of all his 
works. In the different chapels around the 
choir are several paintings by Michael 
Coexie, a native of Mechlin, and pupil of 
Raphael. The church of St. John possesses 
several of Rubens’s best paintings, among 
which is the Adoration of the Magi. To 
show the rapidity with which Rubens 
painted, there is a receipt of his ed 
in the church, which states that he painted 
eight of these pictures in eighteen days, 
for which he received 1800 florins. In the 
church of Notre Dame may be seen his 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes. This is 
considered one of his best works. 

In the midst of the Grande Place stands 
a statue of Margaret of Austria, gouver- 
nante of the Low Countries, the aunt of the 
Emperor Charles V. 

The railway station is at a short distance 
from the town, and, being the point of ram- 
ification for four of the principal Belgian 
lines, travelers should be particular in 
changing to get into the right train. The 
four lines are: the Northern, leading to 
Antwerp; the Eastern, running to Lou- 
vain, Liége, and Verviers (Spa); the 
Western, to Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend; 
and the Southern, to Brussels, Mons, 
and Charleroi. An obelisk has been 
erected at the pvint of divergence of the 
lines. 
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ANTWERP. 


From Malines to Antwerp, distance 14 
miles. Time, 45 minutes; fare, 2 fr. 30 c. 

Antwerp contains 125,000 inhabitants: 
principal hotel S¢. Antoine, on Place Verte, 
most admirably conducted by Mr. Charles 
Croyt, well known as manager, during four- 
teen years, of Delmonico’s, New York; fine 
table d’hote, good cooking, clean rooms, 
and an excellent wine-cellar. 

Antwerp, on the right bank of the 
Scheldt, is the chief port of Belgium, and 
commands a large amount of foreign trade. 
It is one of the best-fortified cities in Eu- 
rope. Its citadel stands on the right bank 
of the Scheldt, which is navigable for ves- 
sels of the largest burden. From the 12th 
to the 14th century it was one of the prin- 
cipal commercial cities of the globe. The 
Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, ruined her 
commerce by driving her merchants to Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam. It began to re- 
cover its former prosperity, however, to- 
ward the end of the last century. 

Anterior to the close of the 15th cen- 
tary, Antwerp was almost without a rival 
among the commercial cities of Europe. 
In the great struggle which then arose its 
citizens embraced the Reformed cause, in 
support of which their town suffered the 
most dreadful calamities. In 1576 it was 
sacked by the Spaniards, and being after- 
ward wrested from them, surrendered on 
favorable terms, after a siege of more than 
a year’s duration, to the Prince of Par- 
ma. Subjected to the bigoted and tyrannic 
sway of Spain, and oppressed by the active 
rivalry of Holland, it lost nearly all its 
commerce, and presented the mere shadow 
of its former greatness. With its occupa- 
tion by the French at the close of the last 
centary commenced a partial revival of its 
prosperity. Bonajurte made it one of his 
grand naval arsenals, and spent enormous 
sims on the construction of its docks and 
other works. It is fust recovering, howev- 
er, the thrifty aspect, extensive trade, and 
hamerous population which it possessed at 
an earlier period, when its inhabitants are 
said to have numbered 200,000 persons. 

There are few places in Europe so rich 
in magnificent churches and embellished 
by the most remarkable works of art, such 
a8 Rubens’s, Vandyke’s, Jordaen’s, and oth- 
er great masters of painting, who were na- 
tives of Antwerp. 
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older and narrower streets, bordered by 
lofty houses with their gables to the streets, 
are singularly picturesque. 

The most important public edifice of 
Antwerp, and one of which its citizens are 
justly proud, is the Cathedral, a magnifi- 
cent building 395 feet long and 250 feet 
wide. Of the height of its steeple we 
hardly know what to say, the difference 
between different authorities is so great. 
Schrieber says it is 466 feet. Murray's 
Hand-book gives it 403; while the Penny 
Cyclopsdia affirms it to be only 336! It 
is of the most beautiful and delicate work- 
manship. ‘he original design was to raise 
both towers to the same height. The fin- 
ished tower contains a mammoth set of 
chimes: a fee of 1 fr. for one person, and 
1 fr. 50 c. for a party, is demanded by the 
custodian to make the ascent. The view 
is very magnificent. 

Near the foot of the tower will be seen 
a splendid iron canopy: it is the work of 
Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith of Ant- 
werp, who fell in love with a painter's 
daughter, but was refused by her father, 
who would bestow her hand only on a paint- 
er. He abandoned the anvil and took to 
the easel, and eventually far surpassed her 
father in his own art, as his masterpiece, the 
‘* Descent from the Cross,”’ in the Museum, 
will testify. He married the daughter, and 
left these two monuments of his genius. 

The Cathedral and other churches are 
open from 6 to 12, and from 4.30 to 5.30; 
most of the finest paintings, however, aro 
veiled, and are shown only between 12 and 
4 on payment ofa fee of 1 fr. for one person, 
with proportionate reduction for a party. 

The interior of the Cathedral corresponds 
in magnificence and grandeur with the ex- 
terior; but its chief attraction is the mas- 
terpiece of Rubens, ‘‘ The Descent from the 
Cross.’’ It presents Joseph and Nicode- 
mus removing the body of Christ from the 
cross, while the three Marys are near, as- 
sisting with all the care and tenderness 
imaginable, for fear the dead Saviour might 
still have the power to feel. The suffer- 
ing Mary, kneeling and looking up at her 
Redeemer, with tears of love and sorrow, 
is one of the most magnificent conceptions 
of female loveliness. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
says he considers ‘‘ Rubens’s Christ as one 
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prehend, in an attitude of the utmost diffi- 
culty to execute. ‘The hanging of the 
head on his shoulder, and the falling of the 
body of Christ on one side, give it such an 
appearance of the heaviness of death that 
nothing can exceed it.” 

This picture was given by Rubens for 
the ground on which he built his house in 
Antwerp. 

In the north transept of the Cathedral 
is Rubens’s next best work, ‘‘The Elevation 
to the Cross." There are also his ‘‘ Resur- 
rection of the Saviour” and ‘‘A ssumption of 
the Virgin.” The sculptured Gothic stalls 
in the principal choir, and the carving of 
the pulpit, are well worth a visit. In 
front of the Cathedral, in Place Verte, there 
is a fine bronze statue of Rubens by Geefs. 
The old convent of the Recollects has been 
converted into a Museum, in which is a 
magnificent collection of paintings, com- 
prising the choicest specimens of the mas- 
ters of the Flemish school, Vandyke, Jor- 
daens, Rubens, Teniers, and others. Ad- 
mission from 10 to 3; Sundays and Thurs- 
days free; on other daysifr. There isa 
very good catalogue, which you should by 
all means buy. It is impossible to give 
the numbers of each picture, as custodians 
are continually changing them. 

You will here find the masterpiece of 
Vandyke, “ The Cructfixion.’’ This cele- 
brated artist must not be confounded with 
Peter Vandyke, who was also a distinguish- 
ed painter, and born at Amsterdam. An- 
toine Vandyke was born. at Antwerp in 
1599; he was a pupil of Rubens; he trav- 
eled through Italy; resided some time at 
Rome, and a long time at Venice, which 
he visited for the purpose of studying the 
coloring of Titian, Paul Veronese, and the 
Venetian school. He painted the portraits 
of many noted personages ; one of his chef- 
d’ceuvres is a portrait of Charles I. on foot, 
which is at the Louvre; his St. Sebas- 
tian is at the same place. He died in 1641. 
There are two other pictures of Dead 
Christs by this artist that have acquired 
great celebrity. There are two pictures 
by Rubens here which are considered by 
many as fully equal to his ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross’’ and ‘‘ Elevation to the Cross” 
in the Cathedral: they are the ‘ Crucifix- 
ion of Christ between the two Thieves,” 
and his ‘‘ Dead Christ,’? who lies on a 
stone table, covered with straw. The art- 
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ist, in the former picture, has chosen the 
time when the executioner is plunging his 
spear into the Saviour’s side; at the same 
time, a soldier is breaking the limbs of one 
of the malefactors, the expression of whose 
face is truly horrible: in his writhing he 
has torn one of his feet from the cross. 
The attitude of the other, as he gazes on 
the dying Saviour, is truly expressive of re- 
pentance; the horse of the good centurion 
is a magnificent composition. There are 
several other pictures here by Rubens of 
inferior merit. ‘ Boors Smoking,’ by 7e- 
riers: this artist was born at Antwerp in 
1610; his father also was a painter. His 
pictures are mostly small in size. All the 
sovereigns of his time conferred honors on 
him, Louis XIV. only excepted. 

The church of St. Jacques is the hand- 
somest in Antwerp. It contains nearly all 
the monuments and vaults of the leading 
families, chief among which is the tomb of 
Rubens, who was buried here. It is cov- 
ered with a slab of marble sunk in the floor. 

During the excitement of the French 
Revolution, when all the other tombe in 
the church were pillaged, the universal re- 
spect for Rubens’s genius left this un- 
scathed. There are numerous paintings 
by Rubens in this elegant church, among 
which is his Holy Family. 

Outside of St. Paul's Church is a repre- 
sentation of Calvary, a very singular com- 
position. At the top of the eminence there 
is a figure of Christ on the cross; at the 
bottom there is what is pretended to be a 
copy of the holy sepulchre, or some portion 
of it, at Jerusalem, though in no one partic 
ular can we see any similarity, and we ex- 
amined it very carefully. In one part of 
the grotto there is a figure dressed to rep- | 
resent the Saviour as he lay in the sep- 
ulchre; in the other there is a painting 
representing hell. It contains numerous 
faces, apparently in great torment. The 
paintings arc miserable, and the design 
worse. Scattered all around are statues of 
saints, priests, and prophets in various atti- 
tudes. The principal picture within this 
church is Rubens’s ‘‘ Scourging of Christ.” 

There is also an Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, attributed to the same artist ; an ear- 
ly pictare by Vandyke, of Christ Bearing 
the Cross ; a Crucifixion, by Jordaens; and 
a curious picture, by Tensers, the futher, 
representing the Seven Acts of Mercy. 
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The church of St. Augustine contains 
Rubens's celebrated picture of ‘‘ The Mar- 
riage of St. Catharine.’’ It is the altar- 
piece of the church, and considered one of 
his best works. ‘‘ The Ecstasy of St. Au- 
gustine,” by Vandyke, has justly obtained 
a world-wide notoriety. 

In 8t. Andrew’s Church is a beautifully 
carved pulpit, representing Andrew and 
Peter called from their nets by the Sav- 
jour: the figures by Van Gheel, and the 
other portions executed by Van Hool. 
The altar here is also a fine piece of sculp- 
ture by Verbruggen. A medallion portrait 
of Mary Queen of Scots, by Porbus, hangs 
against a pillar facing the right transept ; 
it is attached to the monument of Barbara 
Maubray and Elizabeth Carle, two of the 
queen’s ladies in waiting, and one of whom 
received her last embrace previous to her 
execution. Notice in the left transept a 
Crucifixion of St. Andrew, by Otto Venmus, 
the master of Rubens. 

The Héted de Ville is a handsome build- 
ing of Italian architecture, containing sev- 
eral finely carved chimney-pieces and some 
excellent frescoes, by Baron Leys. The 
new Bowrse, near the H. St. Antoine, is a 
handsome building in the late Gothic 
style. The Theatre is devoted to French 
playa, but performances only take place 
ile the months of September and 

y- 

The house in which Rubens died was 
situated in Rue de Rubens. After Rubens’s 
death the Duke of Newcastle resided here, 
and entertained Charles II. while in exile. 
One of the most interesting places to visit 
in Antwerp is the Zoological Gardens. The 
large collection of beautiful birds and fine 
specimens of animals are not a whit infe- 
nor tothose of London. Antwerp is noted 
for the magnificence of its black silk, which 
is a specialty of this city. The oldest and 
best honse is that of J. H. Vanbellingen 
and Max'n Suremont. The Belgian Faille 
and Levantine Washing Silks are much 
esteemed in England and America. 

From Antwerp to Brussels. Time, 1h. 
4 m.; fare, 3 fr. 25 c. 

From Antwerp to Mechlin. Time, 50 
minutes; fare, 1 fr. 80 c. 

From Antwerp to Ghent. Time, 2 h.5 
m.; fare, 4 fr. 50 c. 

From Antwerp to Rotterdam. Time, 4h. 
00 m.; fare, 11 fr. 70 c. 


From Antwerp to Louvain. Time, 1h. 
88 m.; fare, 4 fr. 60 c. 

From Antwerp to Charierot. Time, 2 h. 
58 m.; fare, 9 fr. 60 c. 

From Antwerp to London every Wednes- 
day by the Antwerp Steam Navigation 
Company; fare, only 80 francs. This is 
a most agreeable and economical route. 
There are private cabins holding two, 
four, six, and eight persons. 


ROUTE No. 185. 

Brussels to Liege and Verviers (Spa), via 
Namur, by rail. Time, 5 h. 30 m.; fare, 
15 fr. 25 c. 

Namur, the Sheffield of Belgium, con- 
taining 26,530 inhabitants (best hotel, H. ds 
Hotlande), is beautifully situated at the junc- 
tion of the Sambre and Meuse, but contains 
few objects of interest to attract the notice 
of travelers. Should they stop, the fortifi- 
cations and citadel are well worth a visit, as 
is the handsome cathedral of St. Aubin. It 
contains the mausoleum of Don John of 
Austria, the hero and conqueror of Lepan- 
to. 

Lidge, situated at the junction of the 
Oarthe and Meuse, contains over 107,700 
inhabitants. It has several good hotels, 
among which are the 1. de l’ Europe and 
H. d’ Angleterre. Litge is the Pittsburg 
of Belgium. It chiefly manufactures fire- 
arms, over 500,000 being yearly made here. 
It contains a cannon-foundry, and manu- 
factories of spinning-machines and cutlery, 
Liége was anciently an imperial free city, 
governed by bishops, who held the rank of 
independent princes from the 10th century 
down to the French invasion of 1794. Al- 
though there are still some twenty churches 
remaining, the number was four times as 
great in the middle of the 16th century. 
The principal religious edifice is the Cathe- 
dral, which dates back to the 10th century. 
It contains some good paintings. The 
carving of the oaken pulpit is magnificent. 
The church of St. Jacques is most elabo- 
rately painted and gilded, and its painted 
glass is considered the very perfection of 
the art. The Palais de Justice, formerly 
the bishop’s palace, was erected in the 
early part of the 16th century by Bishop 
Erard de la Marck, a descendant of Sir 
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Walter Scott’s William de la Marck, who 
figures in his ‘‘ Quentin Durward,’’ the 
scene of which is laid at Li¢ge. The watch- 
tower that rises above the Pulais is now 
used asa prison. The University, a very 
beautiful edifice, erected in 1817, contains 
a Museum, in which is stored a fine collec- 
tion of fossil remains found in the neighbor- 
hood. There is also a fine botanical gar- 
den attached. Outside the walls, in the 
midst of very elegant grounds, there is a 
Casino, in which balls are given. Stran- 
gers are freely admitted. We would strong- 
ly recommend the traveler, if he has not 
read ‘Quentin Durward,” to do so ere he 
visits Liége, and when in the bishop’s pal- 
ace he may recognize much in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel. It is asserted by some writ- 
ers that Sir Walter never visited Lidge, 
but it seems hard to reconcile that state- 
ment with his very accurate descriptions. 

Continuing on our route from Liége to 
Verviers, we soon reach 

Pepinster, a junction station, whence a 
line diverges to Spa. Time from Lidge, 
1h. 25 m.; fare, 2 fr. 90 c. 

Spa, celebrated for its iron waters, its 
beautiful situation, and the salubrity of its 
climate, is about an hour and a half dis- 
tant from Liege by rail, four hours from 
Brussels, and nine hours from Paris. 

Hétel de Flandre, the largest and best 
in Spa, containing reading-rooms, danc- 
ing-saloons, splendid dining-room, smok- 
ing-rooms, large gardens, with moderate 
prices. 

Spa contains 6000 inhabitants, but this 
population is more than doubled during the 
season, which lasts from the 1st of May to 
the lst of November. The Spa waters en- 
joved a great reputation in the earliest 
period of history, and are mentioned by 
Pliny in his writings. In the 12th cent- 
ury strangers flocked here in search of 
cure, and camped in tents round the dif- 
ferent sources. It was not until the 14th 
century that Collin Leloup, having been 
cured by the waters of Spa, obtained from 
the Prince of Liege a concession of land 
near the Pouhon, and erected a house for 
the reception of strangers. Gambling- 
houses, sanctioned by the government, 
were established during the last century, 
at the end of which the Waux-hall, Salle 
Levoz, and the Redoutc were the three 
great rival houses. The play, however, 
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was finally centred in the Redoute, by an 
agreement with the government, by which 
the company was to pay half its gains to 
the state, and at the same time give balls 
and concerts in its saloons to the strangers 
who flocked to Spa, drawn either by love 
of gambling or by the reputation of the 
waters. The number of visitors attracted 
in this manner was very great until the 
year 1872, when, in accordance with an 
agreement made by the Belgian and Ger- 
man governments, the gambling here was 
stopped, as well as in Homburg, Wiesba- 
den, Baden-Baden, etc. 

Thanks to this suppression, Spa has 
again become, as it was formerly, frequent- 
ed by an elegant and choice society, drawn 
here by the beauty of the country and the 
celebrity of the waters. 

The sources or fountains are eight in 
number : 

1. The Pouhon of Peter the Great, sit- 
uated in the centre of the town, under 3 
colonnade dedicated to the memory of that 
illustrious emperor. The water of this 
spring is especially efficacious for weak- 
ness of blood, and for illnesses of women 
and young girls. 

2. The Yonnelet acts on constitutions 
wanting in vitality, and fortifies the stom- 
ach and intestines. 

8. The Jouvenctere has a more acid taste 
than the Pouhon, and has the repatation 
of curing sterility in women. 

4. The Groesbeck is employed in cases 
of gout, rheumatism, gravel, etc. 

5. The Geronsttre contains both iron 
and sulphur, and is efficacious in cases of 
bronchitis, asthma, and pulmonary affec- 
tions. 

6. The Barisart contains also a slight 
quantity of sulpbur, and is generally given 
to extremely delicate persons to habituate 
them to the waters of Spa. 

7. The Marie Henriette, brought through 
pipes to the town from a place two miles 
distant, serves in strengthening the mas- 
cles, increasing the vitality of the organs, 
etc. 

&. The Champignon is used as a lotion in 
maladies of the eyes or inflammation of 
the eyelids. 

As many maladies are more easily cured 
by external than by internal application 
of the waters of Spa, a large bathing es- 
tablishment has been erected, containing 
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fifty-four bath-rooms, furnished with all 
neceasary comforts, and of exquisite clean- 
ness. There are also several rooms for 
douches, hot and cold; for Russian baths 
and vapor baths. 

The promenades and excursions in the 
neighborhood of Spa are very beautiful ; 
bat as their attractions consist principally 
in the beauty of the scenery, our limits 
will not allow a lengthy description. ‘The 
‘Allee du Martian,’”’ ‘‘ Promenade de 
Sept Heures,’’ ‘“‘ Montagne d’Annette et 
Labin,” “ Prés de Quatre Heures,” ‘‘ Tour 
des Fontaines,”’ ‘‘ Promenade des Artistes,”’ 
‘Promenade d’Orleans,”’ ‘‘ Cascade de 
Loo,” etc., should all be visited by the 
traveler. 

Duriog the season a band plays every 
day at two in the Promenade de Sept 
Heures, and again at half past-six in the 
Place Royale. 

The Casino, formerly called the Redoute, 
ia situated in the Rue Royale, next door 
to the Hotel d'Orange. Here the gam- 
bling was lately carried on; the build- 
ing now contains a restaurant, café, bil- 
liard-room, and saloon for ladies on the 
ground floor. On the first floor is a read- 
ing-room, card-room (for whist, écarté, 
dominoes, etc.), picture-gallery, and large 

com, where, five evenings in the 
week, dancing is going on. Wednesdays 
and Saturdays are the great ball days, 
when a large orchestra is employed. Be- 
tides the balls, concerts are frequently 
given; and every thing is done by the di- 
rector of the Casino, Mr. Kirsch, to make 
the stay of strangers agreeable. Entrance 
is only allowed to respectable persons, on 
the payment of a moderate sum per month. 

representations are given weekly in 
ae atts of the Casino, which are very 


Horse-races take place in June, by which 
large numbers are drawn to the town; the 
tteeple-chases are in September. 

Eight miles from Spa is the ruined 
castle of Les Quatre Fils Aymon, the former 
Tesidence of ‘‘the Boar of Ardennes,”’ 
William de la Marck—one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s characters in Quentin Durward— 
who slew the Archbishop of Liege. Spa is 
eae for the manufacture of wooden 

ys. 

Verviers, a town of 33,750 inhabitants, 
contains nothing but weavers and dyers ; 
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in the town and suburbs 45,000 persons aro 
employed in making the cloth of Verviers, 
$20,000,000 in value being manufactured 
here annually. The traveler is detained 
at the station a considerable time, to have 
baggage examined preparatory to entering 
Prussia. 

From Verviers to Atz-la-Chapel'e. Time, 
1h.6m.; fare, 3 fr. 35 c. 

From Verviers to Culogne. Time, 2 h. 26 
m.; fare, 14 fr. 35 c. 


ROUTE No. 136. 


Brusse’s to Luxembourg, via Namur 
and Arlon. Time, 6 h.5 m.; fare, 17 fr. 
60 c. 

Leaving Brussels from the Luxembourg 
station in the Quartier Leopold, the rail- 
way passes the village of 

Bowsfort, a favorite resort of the people 
of Brussels, and reaches Waterloo, where 
omnibuses meet the early trains. At 

Ottiqnies, threc lines are met, going south 
to Fleurus, southwest to Nivelles, and north 
to Louvain. Near 

Gemblouz, a town of 2320 inhabitauts, 
carrying on some trade in cutlery, is the 
battle-field of Ligny. Passing 

St, Denis Boresse station, the railway 
approaches 

Namur, see Route No. 135. 

Leaving Namur, the Luxembourg rail- 
way crosses the Meuse on a handsome 
bridge, and reaches 

Ciney, the former capital of the Condroz 
or Condrusi of Cesar. From here coaches 
run daily to 

Dinant, a charming town of 7266 inhab- 
itants, lying at the base of limestone cliffs, 
surmounted by a citadel, to enter which 
permission is easily obtained. Winding 
stairs have been cut in the rocks to ren- 
der the cliffs accessible, while back of the 
Casino there are several charming walks. 
Hotel Poste. 
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Aye station. 
miles distant lies 

Marche,—Here the treaty known as the 
Perpetual Edict was signed by Don John 
of Austria and the States of the United 
Netherlands in 1577. The forest scenery 
beyond here is very fine, and is weil de- 
scribed by Shakspeare as the ‘Forest of 
Arden.” From 

Jemelle, omnibuses run in twenty min- 
utes to 

Rochefort, a picturesque town, contain- 
ing a ruined castle in which Lafayette 
was imprisoned by the Austrians in 1792. 
From 

Poiz, two stations farther, diligences 
run to the Abbey of St. Hubert. Distance 
four and a half miles. This abbey was 
founded by Pepin d’Héristal, a kinsman 
of St. Hubert. The latter was devoted to 
hunting and manly sports. One Good 
Friday, while forgetful of the holy feast 
and entirely engaged in his favorite sport, 
a stag suddenly appeared before him, with 
a cross growing between its horns. This 
miraculous apparition caused him to re- 
nounce the world, and to pass his remain- 
ing days in penance and prayer. He aft- 
erward acquired a great degree of sanc- 
tity, and was resorted to by an immense 
number of pilgrims, upon whom various 
miracles were worked. Not only his 
hands, but his garments were efficacious 
in curing madness or hydrophobia, if a 
mere shred were placed upon the patient’s 
head. The body of the saint was deposit- 
ed in the abbey in 825, but it is believed 
to have been destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion of 1568. The church now contains 
a handsome altar-tomb, with a reclining 
effigy of St. Hubert in marble, and eight 
bas-reliefs, representing different scenes 
in his life; it was erected by Leopold I. 
in 1850, and is one of the best works of W. 
Gerfe. In the sacristy numerous relics 
of the saint are shown. 

Arlon, supposed to be the Orolanum of 
the Romans, contains 5700 inhabitants. 
It is the capital of the Belgian portion of 
the Duchy of Luxembourg, which was 
given to Belgium by the treaty of 1831. 
At 

Bellingen the railway crosses the Dutch 
frontier, and soon reaches 

Luxembourg. Population, 15,000. See 
Route No. 130. 
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Railways run from here to Tréves, to 
Metz, and Strasburg, and to Pepinster by 
Diekirch and Spa. 


ROUTE No. 187. 


Brussels to Ostend, via Ghent and Bruges, 
by rail. Time, 3h. 42 m.; fare, 8 fr. 65c. 

Ghent, or Gand, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Scheldt and Lys, contains 
123,000 inhabitants. Hotels, Royale and 
de la Poste. 

In the time of Charles V. (1540) Ghent 
was supposed to be the largest city in 
western Europe, and contained nearly 
200,000 inhabitants; but having rebelled 
against its sovereign, and proposed to trans- 
fer its allegiance to his rival, Francis I., 
king of France, it forfeited its best privi- 
leges, and enormous subsidies were levied 
on it, from the effect of which it never 
fully recovered. In 1400 the city of Ghent 
had 80,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
and has for five years at a time withstood 
the siege of its sovereign ; but, when con- 
quered, what fearful retribution the inhab- 
itants underwent! 

The circumference of the walls of Ghent 
is between 7 and 8 miles. The city is di- 
vided into numerous islands, formed by 
the rivers Scheldt and Lys, most of which 
are bordered by magnificent quays. There 
are over seventy bridges crossing the dif- 
ferent canals and rivers. The streets are 
generally wide and the houses handsome, 
although antique. There are a large num- 
ber of public squares ; the principal are St. 
Peter's, which serves as a parade-ground 
for the garrison, and Friday Market Square, 
named from its weekly linen market held 
on that day. In this square there is an 
enormous iron ring on which the authori- 
ties expose all defective linen brought into 
the market. Here the horrible civil broil 
took place between the weavers and fall- 
ers, when 1500 persons were slain. Here, 
also, the people of Ghent gave their oath 
of fidelity to Van Artaveldt previous to 
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his leading them against their oppressor, 
Louis de Male. 

One of the oldest relics in Ghent, and 
perhaps in Belgium, is the turreted gate- 
way formerly belonging to the castle in 
which John of Gaunt, or Ghent, was born; 
it was built in 868, and Edward III., fa- 
ther of John of Gaunt, resided here in 1338 : 
it is situated in Place Phardailde. 

The principal building in Ghent is the 
Pulace of the University. It was founded by 
William I., king of Holland, in 1816. It 
contains an amphitheatre capable of hold- 
ing 1600 persons, where prizes are distribu- 
ted to the students of the University ; there 
are also a library and cabinets of natural 
history and comparative anatomy. The 
Cathedral of St. Bavon, founded in 941, ex- 
ternally has a very ordinary appearance, 
but the interior is unrivaled by any church 
in Belgium. It is entirely lined with black 
marble; the balustrades and pillars, which 
are of pure white or variegated Italian mar- 
ble, form a beautiful contrast. Over the 
choir are placed the arms of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece. Philip II. of Spain 
held the last chapter here in 1559. This 
church contains many very valuable pict- 
ures, chief among which are Rubens’s St. 
Bavon Renouncing the Profession of Sol- 
dier,and the brothers Van Eyck’s Adora- 
tion of the Lamb: this is one of the most 
celebrated pictures in Europe. It was 
taken to Paris by Napoleon, and only the 
body of the picture was returned; the 
wings or shutters that inclosed it are pre- 
served in the Museum at Berlin. Con- 
sidering it is 430 years since this picture 
was painted, the coloring is most remark- 
able; it looks as pure as the first day it 
left its painter’s hands. 

The church of St, Mtchael contains the 
once famous picture of the “ Crucifixion,” 
by Vandyke, but it has been ruined by 
modern restorers. There are several fine 
modern paintings in this church. There 
are numerous other churches, such as St. 
Peter, St. Martin, and St. Nicholas, all of 
which contain very fine paintings. 

Near the Cathedral of St. Bavon is situa- 
ted the famous Belfry Tower, founded 1183. 
Its summit is ornamented with a copper 
dragon taken from the city of Bruges in 
1445 ; its lower part is now used as a prison ; 
it formerly served as a watch-tower, and 

in case of the approach of an enemy the 
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ringing of its bell was the signal to collect 
the citizens together for the purpose of 
arming or deliberating. When the Empe- 
ror Charles V. punished the citizens of 
Ghent for their insurrection by beheading 
some, forfeiting the estates of others, and 
compelling the corporation to demand par- 
don on their knees, barefooted and bare- 
headed, with ropes around their necks, 
even this bell was punished for aiding in the 
insurrection by calling the inhabitants to- 
gether, and was taken down from the tower. 

The only nunnery in Ghent that has 
survived the dissolution of these institu- 
tions is the Grande Beguinage. It is a 
small town in itself, is surrounded with a 
moat, and contains streets, squares, and 
promenades within its walls. It is inhab- 
ited by 600 nuns, many of them of noble 
blood. They are bound by no particular 
vow, and may return to the world when- 
ever they please, but there is no case on 
record where they have ever availed them- 
selves of this privilege. They may all be 
seen, at the hour of vespers, in the chapel. 
They attend the sick in the hospitals and 
private houses, and are considered excel- 
lent nurses. 

There are about 20,000 persons employ- 
ed in Ghent in bleaching, cotton-printing, 
and thread factories; lace-making, woolen, 
silk, and linen manufactures, are of con- 
siderable importance. It has many ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries, distilleries, brew- 
eries, and tanneries, with manufactories of 
oil-cloths, chemical products, and cutlery 
machinery, and enjoys a large trade in ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent has given birth to many distin- 
guished individuals, among whom may bo 
mentioned Charles V. of Germany, John 
of Gaunt, son of Edward III., Jacques van 
Artaveldt, ‘‘the Brewer of Ghent,”’ and 
his son Philip. 

This city was pillaged by the Danes, 
under Hastings, when repulsed from En- 
gland; belonged successively to the Counts 
of Flanders and Dukes of Burgundy. Ir 
1678 it was taken by Louis XIV., and iu 
1706 by Marlborough. 

The treaty of peace between tho United 
States of America and Great Britain was 
concluded here in 1814. Louis XVIII. 
took refuge in Ghent in 1815. The largest 
cannon in Europe is here; the diameter of 
the bore is 2% feet! 
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The theatre is one of the finest in Eu- 
rope ; it was erected by the city at an ex- 
pense of nearly $500,000. 

The nursery gardens in Ghent are well 
worth a visit. 

From Ghent to Bruges, distance 28 miles. 
Time, 1 h. 20 m.; fare, first class, 3 fr. 70 c. 

Bruges contains a population of 51,539 
inhabitants. Principal hotel, and a very 
good one, is the H. de Flandres, being situ- 
ated at the junction of canals from Ghent, 
Ostend, and L’Ecluse. This town is, like 
Ghent, traversed by numerous canals and 
bridges, from whence it derives its name. 
Bruges was formerly the capital and resi- 
dence of the counts of Flanders, who re- 
sided here from the 9th to the 15th cen- 
tury; in the 13th century it was one of 
the most commercial cities in the world, 
and even in the 7th century was a pros- 
perous seat.of manufacturing and com- 
inercial industry. In 1430, Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, here instituted 
the Order of the Golden Fleece; and dur- 
ing his reign the wealth and splendid at- 
tire of the citizens of Bruges were sub- 
jects of extreme wonder. 

Bruges has preserved all the peculiar- 
ities which distinguished its appearance 
in the Middle Ages, although presenting a 
mournful aspect of desolation. Southey, 
in his “ Pilgrimage to Waterloo,’’ describes 
its ancient grandeur : 


* Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame! 

The season of her splendor is gone by, 

Yet every where its monuments remain : 

vompe which rear their stately heads on 
high, 

Canals that intersect the fertile plain— 

Wide streets and syuares, with many a court 
and hall, 

Spacious and wndefaced—but ancient all, 

Where I may read of tilts in days of old, 

Of tourneys graced bv chieftains of renown, 

Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold; 

If fancy could portray some stately town, 

Which of such pomp fit theatre may be, 

Fair Bruges! I shall then remember thee." 


One of the most remarkable edifices in | some of them weighing six tons. 


the city is the church of Notre Dame. It 
is surmounted by a high tower, which it is 
said may be scen, in remarkably clear 
days, from the mouth ofthe Thames. The 
interior contains some very fine paintings, 
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Walpole offered $15,000 for it. But the 
principal objects of interest and attrac- 
tion in this church are the monuments of 
Charles the Bold and his daughter Mary, ~ 
wife of Maximilian, emperor of Austria. 
The last-mentioned was a lovely and ami- 
able princess, and much loved by the 
Flemish people. She was thrown from 
her horse, during her pregnancy, while out 
hawking with her husband, and killed, at 
the early age of 25. Her father’s monu- 
ment was erected half a century later 
(1558) by his grandson, Philip II. of Spain. 
They are both alike; the effigies are richly 
gilded bronze and silver, and lie on slabs 
of black marble. The duke is decorated 
with the Order of the Golden Fleece. A 
fee of 50 cents is charged to inspect the 
monuments. The church is open at 4 
P.M. 

The Cathedral of St. Sauveur is an ugly 
building on the exterior, being built of 
brick, but the interior is perhaps one of 
the finest in Bruges. The choir and aisles 
date from the 12th century, and the nave 
from the 14th. The arms of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece may be seen above 
the stalls. Notice a fine picture by Peter 
Porbus of the Last Supper; the Martyr- 
dom of St. Hippolytus, hanging in the 
south aisle, is falsely attributed to Hans 
Memling. 

In the J]osytal of St. John (admission, 
on payment of a small fee, from 9 to 12 
and 1 to 6) are a number of very fine 
paintings, by J/ans Memkng. The most 
interesting of these are to be seen on the 
coffin in which the arm of St. Ursula is 
kept. On the sides are painted the differ- 
ent subjects from the story of this saint 
and her 11,000 virgins. See Cologne. 

Notice, also, a Holy Family, attributed 
to Vandyke. 

In the principal square, or Grand Place, 
stands a lofty Gothic belfry, considered the 
handsomest in Europe. In it are 48 bells, 
They 
are played four times an hour, and are 
nearly incessantly going. Their music is 
considered the most complete and harmo- 
nious in Belgium. They are played by 
means of an immense cylinder commupi- 


among which are the “ Crucifixion’’ and | cating with the clock. On féte-days a pro- 
‘* Last Supper,’’ by Porbus. There is also | fessor of music performs the most exquisite 
an cxquisite statue of the Virgin and Child, | airs by striking.on immense keys, his hands 
said to be by Michael Angelo. Horace | being covered with leather. 
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In the Héte! de Ville is the public libra- 
ry, containing many rare and valuable 
manuscripts. There may also be seen the 
scheme of a lottery drawn in Bruges in 
1445, which renders it very probable that 
lotteries first originated in Flanders. The 
Church of Jerusalem is a fac-simile of the 
Saviour's tomb at Jerusalem. 

At the Academy of Painting and Cathe- 
dral of St. Sauveur there are some very 
good pictures, 

From Bruges to Ostend, distance 14 miles; 
lime, 35 minutes; fare, 1 fr. 70 c. 

Ostend, a city of 18,000 inhabitants, the 
finest and most frequented bathing resort 
on the Continent; summer residence of the 
King of the Belgians, who owns here a 
magnificent palace by the seaside. The 
bathing-season opens on the lst of June 
and lasts till the end of October. 

In the centre of the magnificent dike 
stands the new Casino (erected by the 
city), an immense and splendid structure 
covering about 12,000 square yards, and 

capable of receiving 10,000 visitors. ‘Two 


orchestras give daily concerts. The daily | from 


sirees dansanies and the grand balls of the 
Casino are much frequented. 

The pleasures of the season are much 
varied by grand pigeon-shooting matches, 
regattas, horse-races, concerts, balls, fétes 
of every description at the Casino and in 
the beautiful Park Leopold. 

The Ostend Sea-Baths are renowned for 
the beanty of the beach and the evenness 
and fineness of the sand-bed. They are 
administered by the city with the greatest 
regard for the visitors. On an average, 
10,000 baths are taken yearly. Strangers 
from all countries frequent the baths of 
Ustend, as well as the créme of Belgian 
society, many noble Russian families, and 
especially a great number of Germans, of 
whom it has become the favorite summer 
resort, since the Emperor of Germany pass- 
ed several successive seasons there. 

The Princess Margherita of Italy has 
lately experienced most salutary effects 
from a sojourn made here quite recently, 
as well as the Crown-Prince of Germany. 

The city has been considerably enlarged 
and embellished since the demolition, three 
years ago, of the surrounding fortifications, 
and, thanks to a grand paved promenade 
on the new dike, lined by elegant villas 
«3 well as the numerous and well-known 

Vou. 1.—Z 
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hotels of the town, among which must be 
mentioned the Hétel Fontaine and the Hétel 
Mertian. There have been constructed 
on the new dike and on the avenues the 
Hétel du Cercle du Phare, the Hétel de 
Russie, the Hotel du Littoral, the Hétel 
Imperial, the Hétel de la Digue, and numer- 
ous pensions and furnished houses. Com- 
fortable apartments, and at every price, are 
ready for the traveler. | 

Steamboats for Dover in connection with 
all express trains. Two departures daily 
from Ostend, at 10 A.M. and at 8.15 P.M.; 
two departures daily from Dover to Ostend, 
crossing in 33 hours. Same arrangements 
on Sunday. 

These new and rapid boats, specially con- 
structed for this service, and commanded 
by officers of the Royal Belgian Marine. 
Boats direct from London, and vice versa, 
three times per week. Departure from 
London—Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Sun- 
days. Departure from Ostend—Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays. Durations of 
the principal trips by express to Ostend: 
6h. 45 m.; from Paris, 10h. 
10 m.; from Berlin, 19h. 80 m.; from Bale, 
19h. 30 m.; from Vienna, 39 h. 80 m.; from 
St. Petersburg, 56 h.; from Brussels, 2 h. 
85 minutes. 


ROUTE No. 138. 


Brussels to Louvain and Lidge. 
8 h.18 m.; fare, 7 fr. 20 c. 

Louvain is an ancient town of 31,930 in- 
habitants, situated on the Dyle. Hotel de 
Suéde. It is inclosed on one side by an 
earthen rampart, from 80 to 100 feet in 
height, from the top of which a fine view 
of the town is obtained. 

The finest building here is the /étel de 
Ville, a Gothic structure, begun in 1448, 
finished in 1469, and .most elaborately 
decorated on the exterior. It has of late 
years been entirely renovated, and pos- 
sesses no less than 250 statues, which 
stand in the niches of the towers and 
three facades. In the niches on the 
ground floor, statues of celebrated per- 
sons born at Louvain, or of those who 
have rendered great services to the town, 
alone are placed. The interior of the 
building is interesting, but its collection 
of pictures not remarkable. 

The church of St. Peter was founded as 
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early as 1040, but the existing building 
dates only from the 15th century. Its 
principal object of interest is a Holy 
Family by Quentin Matsys, which hangs 
in a side chapel back of the high-altar. 
On its shutters the Death of St. Anne 
and the Expulsion of Joachim from the 
Temple are painted ; the former is beauti- 
fully executed. This picture was carried 
to Paris during the Revolution. Between 
the choir and the nave is a richly orna- 
mented Roodloft (1440),.in front of which 
hangs a chandelier of wrought iron, with 
twelve branches, the work of Quenitn Mat- 
sys. This church also contains a finely 
carved wooden pulpit, date 1742, two altar- 
pleces in the choir chapels, by Steurbout, 
representing the Last Supper and the 
Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, and in a nave 
chapel a curious picture by I. van Rillaer, 
representing a cook, wearing his apron, 
who was chosen bishop, owing to the 
miraculous descent of a dove upon his 
head. 

The University of Louvain was in the 
16th century considered the first in Eu- 
rope, being then, as now, principally a 
school of Roman Catholic theology. At 
that time it was frequented by 6000 stu- 
dents, and had 43 colleges, endowed by pi- 
ous founders, dependent upon it; the col- 
leges are now reduced to 20, with greatly 
diminished funds, and the number of pupils 
is about 600. 

The Weavers’ Hall, erected in 1817, has 
been appropriated by the University. 

In St. Gertrude’s Church notice the 
carved oak stalls, with their detached 
groups and exquisite bas-reliefs; they 
date from the 15th century, and are con- 
sidered the finest in Belgium. This 
church was originally the chapel of the 
dukes of Brabant. 

St. Michael's Church contains some 
good modern paintings by De Keyser, 
Wappers, and Matthieu. 

Louvain is now chiefly famous for its 
beer, of which 200,000 casks are brewed 
annually, and mostly exported. The 
Brewers’ Guild stands opposite the Hétel 
de Ville. 

Just outside the Mechlin gate stand the 
remains of an old Castle, called the Cha- 
teau de César, built by the Emperor Arnold 
in 890, to repel the invasion of the Nor- 
mans. ‘lhe Emperor Charles V. was edu- 
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cated here, together with his sister, by 
Andrien Boyens, afterward Pope Adrian 
VI. 

Continuing on our route to Liege we 


pass 

Tirlemont, a thriving town of 12,260 in- 
habitants, where cloth is extensively man- 
ufactured. The church of St. German, 
dating from the 9th century, contains an 
altar-piece by Wappers. 

Landen, the cradle of Pepin, who was 
originally buried here, Waremme, Fezhe, 
and Ans, all unimportant places, are passed 
before reaching 

Liage, see Route No. 135. 


ROUTE No. 139. 

Brussels to Calais, via Courtrai, Poperia- 
ghe, and Hazebrouck, by rail. Time, 5 b. 
50 m.; fare, 16 fr. 10 c. 

Leaving Brussels by the Station du Nord, 
we soon reach 

Oudenarde, situated on the Scheldt. Pop- 
ulation, 6300. Hiétel Pomme d'Or. This 
town was the birthplace of Margaret, Duch- 
ess of Parma, natural daughter of Charles 
V., and governess of the Netherlands under 
Philip II. It contains a beautiful Hovl 
de Ville of the 16th centary, two finc 
churches—that of S¢. Walberga containing 
an Assumption by Crayer—and an ancient 
tower called Het Saecksen. A female figare 
with a wreath of immortelles, by Gee/s, 
stands at the entrance of the town, tocom- 
memorate the Belgian volunteers killed in 
Mexico in 1865. 

Courtrat, see Route No. 133. 

Ypres contained in the 14th century no 
less than 200,000 inhabitants, chiefly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of linen, at which 
period no less than 4000 looms were worked. 
The population is now reduced to 17,600, 
and thread and thread-lace are the principal 
articles now manufactured. 

The Cathedral of St. Afartin contains a 
fine painting attributed to Van Eyck, with 
the date 1525. The finest building the 
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town contains is the town-hall, a Gothic | pilgrims, and believed to have worked many 
edifice surmounted by a belfry-tower, with miracles. Notice the reredos of the high- 
frescoes in the great hall by Swerts and altar, in marble, carved by Mone, a native 
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Grufkns. The front is ornamented with artist (1533). 


44 statues of counts of Flanders down to 
the time of Charles V. 
In the Convent of the Pauvres Clercs is 


the tomb of Jansen, founder of the sect of | 
Jansenists ; he was Bishop of Ypres, and | 


died in 1683. 
The Belgian School of Cavalry is at 


Ypres. 
: is an uninteresting town of 

11,000 inhabitants, carrying on some trade 
in ‘hemp. 

At Qoest Cappel is situated the French 
custom-house. 

For continuation of this route, see Route 
No. 133. 


ROUTE No. 140. 

Brussels to Paris, via Hal, Mons, and 
Valenciennes. Time, 9 h. 20 m.; fare, 39 
fr. 70 c. 

Leaving Brussels from the Station du 
Midi, the railway, after passing Ruysbroeck 
station, reaches 

Hal, 7 miles distant. This town, of 7815 
inhabitants, contains a rich Gothic church 
(Notre Dame), with a celebrated black 
wooden Virgin, resorted to by innumerable 





The sacristy of this church 
was once rich in gold-plate and other votive 
gifts offered to the Virgin by Charles V., 
Maximilian I., Henry VIII., and other 
devotees, but much of it was appropriated 
by the French during the Revolution. A 
silver monstrance, presented by Henry 
VIII. after the capture of Tournai, is still 


' to be seen. 


A railway rans direct from Hal, ria 
Tournai, to Calais. tame from Brussels, 
4h. 50 m. 

Mons, a fortified town of 26,900 inhabit- 
ants, owes its origin to a stronghold erected 
here by Julius Cesar during a campaign 
against the Gauls. (Hotels, Garin and 
Royal.) A tower, or beffrot, erected in 1662, 
occupies the site of Cesar's castle; the 
more modern castle to which it is attached 
now serves as a lunatic asylum. The 
church of St. Waudru is the principal 
building the town contains ; it dates from 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and possesses 
a handsome high-altar with marble bas- 
reliefs (1556), the work of an Italian artist, 
and some fine stained glass, also of the 16th 
century. 

The Canal de Condé connects Mons with 
the Scheldt, and facilitates the transport 
of the large quantities of coal which 
are produced from the numerous and ex- 
tensive coal-mines in the vicinity of the 
town. 

Query is the Belgian frontier station, 
and Feignites the French frontier station. 

For continuation of this route to Paris, 
see Route No. 133. 
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HOLLAND, OR THE NETHERLANDS. 


History. 


Ho.LLAND forms an independent state 
to the northward of Belgium, and lying 
along the shores of the German Ocean ; its 
average dimensions in the direction of | 
north and south are about one hundred | 
and fifty miles ; its mean breadth is about | 
one hundred miles. The area of the prov- 
inces at present constituting the kingdom 
of the Netherlands—that is, including the 
duchies of Limburg and Luxemburg—is 
18,598 square miles. The population, not 
including colonies, is 3,809,527. 

The ** NETHERLANDS,”’ as the term im- 
plies, are low countries, exhibiting an al- 
most perfectly level surface; a great part 
of the country, indeed, toward the coast, 
is even lower than the level of the adja- 
cent ocean—in some places as much as 
forty feet below high-water mark. But 
the sea is prevented from overflowing the 
land, partly by natural and partly by artifi- 
cial means, along the eastern shores of the 
Zuyder-Zee. The sea is shut out by enor- 
mous artificial mounds or dikes, which 
are constructed chiefly of earth and clay, 
sloping gradually from the sea, and usual- 
ly protected in the most exposed parts by 
a facing of wicker-work, formed of wil- 
lows interlaced together. Sometimes their 
bases are faced with masonry, and in some 
places they are defended by a breastwork 
of piles, intended to break the force of the 
waves. The preservation of the dikes in 
good condition is an object of constant at- 
tention with the people of Holland, as it 
is only by their means that large tracts of 
country are prevented from inundation. 
The expenditure of keeping these dikes in 
repair amounts to a large sum annually. 
The cost of each dike is defrayed by a tax 
laid on the surrounding lands. 

The general aspect of Holland is differ- 
ent from that of any other country in Eu- 
tope. Its surface presents one grand net- 
work of canals, which are there as numer- | 
ous o8 roads in any other country, the pur- 
pores of which indeed they, for the most 
purt, answer. The facility with which the 
country may be laid under water con- 
tributes materially to its strength in a mil- 
itary point of view. This, indeed, is not a 
vesource pis resorted to except on ex- 
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treme occasions; but it was repeatedly 
made use of in the war of liberation, and 
also in 1672, when Louis XIV. invaded 
Holland. It is said that in 1830 every 
thing was prepared for an inundation. 

The climate of Holland is colder than the 
opposite coasts of England in similar lati- 
tudes, and the winter is generally severe. 
The atmosphere is very moist, owing to the 
abundance of water. The eastern prov- 
inces are drier and more healthy than 
those immediately adjacent to the coast. 
The climate of Holland, indeed, is damp, 
raw, and cold for eight months of the year; 
hot and unwholesome for four. 

In the second century Holland was over- 
run by the Saxons. In the eighth it was 
conquered by Charles Martel ; and it sub 
sequently formed part of Charlemagne’s 
dominions. For four centuries it was gov. 
erned by the Dukes of Brabant and Counts 
of Holland and Flanders. In the Jatter 
part of the fourtcenth century it passed, by 
marriage, into the hands of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, then to the house of Austria; 
and lastly, in 1548, to the Emperor Charla 
V. Philip II., jealous of the liberties en- 
joyed by the Datch, and for the purpose 
of extirpating the Reformed faith, which 
had taken firm root in Holland, dispatched 
a powerful army under the Duke Alva; 
but the Dutch, instead of being subdued, 
were driven into open rebellion, and after 
a fearful struggle, the independence of the 
republic was acknowledged by Spain in 
1609. Holland now contended with En- 
gland for the empire of the sea. She suc- 
cessfully resisted the attacks of Louis 
XIV., and extended her conquests in the 
east and west. 

From the time of Louis XIV. down to the 
Revolution the position of Holland gradv- 
ally declined (see Motley’s ‘* Dutch Repub- 
lic’’). Notwithstanding the policy of Hol- 
land had long been peaceful, it could no 
protect her from being overrun by revolo- 
tionary France. Napoleon constituted her 
a kingdom for his brother Louis, father of 
the present emperor. In 1815, after the 
duwnfall of Bonaparte, she was united to 
Belgium by interested parties, and again%t 
the wishes of the people. The two nations 
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being totally dissimilar, the union never 
was cordial, and it was dissolved in 1830. 

An English writer, speaking of the 
manners and customs of the natives of 
Bolland, says they are proverbially distin- 
guished by their habits of cleanliness, in- 
dastry, frugality, and attention to busi- 
ness. Every thing in the aspect of Hol- 
land bespeaks this fact. The towns are 
uniformly clean, regular, and well built; 
the private dwellings, in which order, econ- 
omy, and quiet always present the ascend- 
ency; and the open country, divided into 
well-drained and carefully cultivated fields, 
rich meadows, or productive tracts of gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness is rarely met with 
in Holland, and the general absence of 
beggars, even in the largest towns, at- 
tracts the admiring notice of the stranger. 

The out-door amusements of the Dutch 
take their form and coloring from the as- 
pect and climate of their country. Dur- 
ing the prolonged severity of the winter 
season, Many sports are performed on the 
ice; at other periods of the year, fishing is 
a favorite amusement. The habits of the 
town population are sedentary; and with 
the people of town and country alike, and 
with all ranks and classes, smoking is a 
taste that is uniformly indulged. Among 
the fine arts, painting is that which has 
been most liberally and successfully culti- 
vated. The peasantry of both Holland and 
Flanders have their peculiar local costume, 
shown in the wide-spreading breeches of 
the men and the short jackets of the wom- 
en, The higher classes, however, are gen- 
erally attired either in the French or Ger- 
man style. Holland can boast of nothing 
sublime ; but for picturesque foregrounds 
—for close, compact, snug home scenery, 
with every thing in harmony, and stamped 
with one strong peculiar character—Hol- 
land is a cabinet picture in which nature 
and art join to produce one impression, one 
homogeneous effect. 

The Datch cottage, with its glistening 
brick walls, white-painted wood-work and 
rails, and its massive roof of thatch, with 
the stork clappering to her young on the 
old-established nest on the top of the gable, 
is admirably in place and keeping, just 
where it is, at the turn of the canal, shut 
in by a screen of willow-trees or tall reeds 
from seeing or being seen beyond the sun- 
ny bright of the still calm water, in which 
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its every tint and part is brightly re- 
peated. 

Then the peculiar character of every ar- 
ticle of the household furniture, which the 
Dutch-built house-mother is scouring on 
the green before the door so industriously ; 
the Dutch character impressed on every 
thing Dutch, and intuitively recognized, 
like the Jewish or Gipsy countenance, 
wherever it is met with; the people, their 
dwellings, and all in or about them—their 
very movements—make this Holland no 
dull unimpressive land. 

The Hollander has a decided taste for 
the romantic. Great amateurs are the 
Mynheers of the rural districts. Every 
Dutchman above the necessity of working 
to-day for the bread of to-morrow has his 
garden-house (buyteplaats) in the suburbs 
of his town, and repairs to it on Saturday 
evening, with his family, to ruralize until 
Monday over his pipe of tobacco. Dirk 
Hatteraick, we are told in Guy Mannering, 
did so. It is the main extravagance of 
the Dutch middle-class man, and it is often 
an expensive one. This garden-house is 
a wooden box, gayly painted, of eight or 
ten feet square—its name, ‘“‘ My Delight,” 
or ‘* Rural Felicity,” or ‘‘ Sweet Solitade,” 
stuck up in gilt tin letters on the front, 
and situated usually at the end ofa narrow 
slip of ground, inclosed on three sides by 
well-trimmed hedges and slimy ditches, 
and overhanging the canal, which forms 
the boundary of the garden-plot on ite 
fourth side. 

Tho slip of land is laid out in flower- 
beds, all the flowers in one bed being gen- 
erally of one kind and color; and the brill- 
iancy of these large masses of flowers; 
the white, and green, and paint-work, and 
the gilding about the garden-houses; and 
a row of these glittering fairy summer 
lodges shining in the sun upon the side of 
the wide canal, and swimming in humid 
brilliancy in the midst of plots and par- 
terres of splendid flowers, and with the ac- 
companiments of gayly dressed ladies at the 
windows, swiftly passing pleasure - boats 
with bright burnished sides below, and a 
whole city population aflont or on foot, en- 
joying themselves in their holiday clothes 
—form, in truth, a summer-evening scene 
which dwells upon you with much delight. 
Coffee, tea, beer, and native gin, but espe- 
cially the first, are the favorite drinks. 
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When we say that there are nearly ten 
thousand windmills in Holland, it will be 
readily understood that they are hardly 
ever out of sight in a Dutch landscape. 
They are used for every purpose for which 
we use the steam-engine. Theirsailsare im- 
mense, averaging 8 feet broad and 100 long. 

Holland is now a constitutional mon- 
archy, hereditary in the family of the 
Princes of Orange, founders of the inde- 
pendence ofthe country. The king is also 
Grand-Duke of Luxembourg, in which ca- 
pacity he belongs to the German confed- 
eration. He nominates all civil and mili- 
tary officers, proposes and promulgates the 
laws, declares war, and makes peace. The 
present king, William ITI., now in his 61st 
year, is liberal in his ideas, and exceeding- 
ly popular with his people. The States- 
General consist of two chambers. The 
First Chamber is composed of 89 members, 
elected by the consetls générauz. The Sec- 
ond Chamber is composed of 80 members, 
elected 1 out of every 4500 inhabitants, 
The States-General are convoked annual- 
ly, and one third part of the Second Cham- 
ber is annually selected. All persons are 
eligible to office. 

After the fall of Napoleon I., Belgium 
and Holland were united, under the title 
of the Kingdom of the Pays-Bas, or Low 
Countries, and given to William I., Prince 
of Orange (the younger branch ofthe House 
of Nassau), and grandfather to the present 
sovereign. In 1830 Belgium and Holland 
were separated. 

William II., father of William IITI., died 
March 17, 1849. 

William IIT.—Alexander Paul Frederick 
Louis— was born February 19, 1817, and 
married on the 18th of June, 1839, to the 
daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. He 
ascended the throne on the death of his 
father, March 17, 1849. 

William III. has two sons — William, 
Prince of Orange, born at the Hague, Sep- 
tember 4,1840; and Prince Alexander, born 
at the Hague, August 25, 1851. 

The Queen of Holland died last year 
(1877). 

The colonial possessions of Holland are 
of great extent, those in the East Indies 
being three times that of the whole of 
France, or double the State of Texas, with 
a population of 24,370,600. The receipts 
amount to some 141 milli as of florins, and 
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expenses 190 millions, leaving a profit of 
11 millions. Holland also possesses some 
small islands in the West Indies, with a 
population of over 41,000. 

Army.—The army of Holland consists 
of 61,208 soldiers and 2060 officers, divided 
into 44,982 infantry, 4506 cavalry, and 
11,720 artillery. The colonial army con- 
sists of 35,420 men. 

Navy.—The navy in 1876 consisted of 87 
steam vessels, armed with 386 cannon ; and 
18 sailing vessels, armed with 119 cannon. 

The imports average about 670 millions 
of florins, and the exports 510 millions. 

The public debt in 1876 was 922,741,326 
florins. The annual budget is in the 
vicinity of 110 millions of florins. 

Accounts in Holland are kept in guild- 
ers and stivers. 1 guilder, or Dutch fiorin, 
=20 stivers=20 cents United States cur- 
rency. Travelers should provide them- 
selves with Dutch money as soon as they 
enter Holland. 

The Custom authorities are particularly 
civil to American travelers. 

The English and French languages are 
spoken in the principal hotels. 

Travelers are a good deal annoyed by 
hotel touters and commissionaires on arriv- 
ing at stations, who are generally a bad 
lot. Go only to the hotels recommended 
in your guides. Insist on the cabman pro- 
ducing his printed tariff. The cabs are 
ealled vigilantes, and tariff tartef. Omni- 
buses run to the different stations. 

Traveling in Holland is nearly as high 
as in England, which is the most expen- 
sive country in Europe. The first-class 
hotels are all good. Bedrooms cost from 
2 to 8 guilders; dinners (at four o'clock), 
2 to 24 guilders; service, 1 guilder; tea 
or coffee, with bread and butter, 15 stivers. 

Mineral waters are mostly drunk, ordi- 
nary water not being considered good. 

Holland is celebrated for its School of 
Painting. In addition to the rich collec- 
tions in the museums of Amsterdam and 
the Hague, every first-class gallery in Ea- 
rope points with pride to its specimens 
of the Dutch School, as exhibited in the 
works of Teniers, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, 
Gerard Douw, Wouvermans, Jan Steen, 
Vandervelde, Cuyp, Backhuysen, Brev- 
ghel, and many others. There are numer- 
ous private collections of these masters in 
the different cities of Holland. 


Barer. 


_ Most direct routes to Holland. — From 
Loadon to Rotterdam, via the Great East- 
era Railway, three times a week, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in 14 h. 
80 m.; fare, $6 25; or, ea Calais and 
Brussels. Time, 17h.; fare, $15 25. 

From Paris to Rotterdam, viz Mons, 
Brussels, and Antwerp. Time, 18h. ; fare, 
#10 45. 

Two or three weeks can be used with 
proGt in Holland, although many travelers 
hurriedly ‘‘do’’ it in one week, visiting 
only the Hague, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Saardam, Haarlem, and Broek. 

Two weeks, at least, should be devoted 
to its sights, visiting Rotterdam, Delft, 
Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, Amsterdam, Alk- 
maar, Helder, Medembleck, Broek, Saar- 
dam, Utrecht, Arnhem, Deventer, Loo, 
Zwolle, Leeuwarden, the Pauper Agricul- 
taral Colonies, and Groningen. 

In entering Holland from England the 
steamer passes through the J/aas, com- 
bined of the Rhine and Maas, a distance 
of eighteen miles from Rotterdam, passing 
first the fortified town of Brse/, noted as 
having been the first town captured from 
the Spaniards by the Dutch, under Will- 
iam de la Marck, in 1572, and which be- 
came the nucleus of the Dutch Republic. 
The attack was headed by the brave Gueux 
de Mer, and was the first attempt at open 
resistance to the government of Philip II. of 
Spain. Briel is noted as the birthplace of 
Admira] Van Tromp. The town is situated 
on the island of Voorn, and is eight miles 
from Rotterdam. Custom - house officers 
come on board here to examine luggage. 
Five miles above Briel is the Canal of 
Voorden, cat through the island of Voorn, 
through which large vessels pass from the 
harbor of Helvoetsluis to Rotterdam. At 
the hartcr of the first-mentioned town is 
an arsenal and royal dock-yard, being the 
principal naval station in the south of the 
kingdom. Farther on is Viuurdingen, the 
head-quarters of the Dutch Herring Fish- 
ery, which employs over two hundred ves- 
sels, The fishing season commences about 
the middle of June. On the 11th of that 
month the leaders of the herring fleet take 
an oath in the Stadhuis to act according 
tothe laws of the fishery ; and on the 14th 
of the month nearly all the inhabitants of 
the town repair to the church to pray for 

@ prosperous season. The following day, 
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on which the fleet sets sail, is kept as a 
universal holiday. The first herrings 
caught are generally forwarded as a pres- 
ent to the king and his court. 

Farther up the river, a short distance 
inland, situated on the banks of the Schie, 
surrounded by windmills, and enveloped 
in smoke arising from its hundreds of 
chimneys, is the celebrated town of Schée- 
dam, which cuntained a population in 1876 
of 21,582, nearly all of whom are occupied, 
directly or indirectly, with the manufact- 
ure and export of the celebrated Schiedum 
Schnapps, a gin here distilled from the 
janiper berry, mostly called jenever, from 
juniper. There are between three and 
four hundred distilleries in the town, and 
its exportation of gin is immense. There 
is a small port, an exchange, Hétel de Ville, 
and other public edifices. As the distance 
from Rotterdam is only four and a half 
miles, those interested in gin-cocktails and 
such like can make an excursion from the 
town. © 

As most travelers are likely to enter 
Holland from Antwerp, we will continue 
our routes with 
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From Antwerp to Rotterdam, by rail. 
Time, 4 h. 30 m.; fare, 11 fr. 70 c. 

Twenty minutes after leaving Antwerp 
the Belgian frontier and custom-house are 
passed at Eeckeren. At 

Roosendaal the Dutch custom-house is 
situated, and travelers’ baggage is exam- 
ined. From here two railways branch off, 
one west to Bergen-op-Zoom, and another 
northeast to Breda. 

B Zoom is a strongly fortified 
town of 8500 inhabitants, situated in the 
midst of marshy grounds, which can be 
easily flooded at any moment. It is a town 
which, owing to its many sieges, has an in- 
teresting historical record, but possessing 
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little to arrest the traveler. The railway 
from here continues across an arm of the 
sea to 

Middleburg, the capital of Zealand. Ho- 
tel, Heerenlogement. Population, 16,000. 
The principal building is the Toun-hall, 
erected by Charles the Bold in 1468, and 
decorated with colossal statues of counts 
and countesses of Flanders, twenty-five in 
number. Hans Lippershay, a spectacle- 
maker, invented the telescope at Middle- 
burg (1601). 

[ Breda, 15 miles from Roosendaal, on 
the road to Utrecht, is an almost inacces- 
sible fortress situated on the rivers Aa and 
Merk, by whose waters it may easily be 
surrounded, cutting off all approach of an 
enemy. Population, 16,000. Hodtel de 
Flandre. At Breda is situated the J/ii- 
tary Academy for cavalry, infantry, artil- 
lery, and engineers, from which the army 
of Holland is exclusively officered; it is 
capable of accommodating 192 cadets. The 
modern Castle is a square edifice, surround- 
ed by the waters of the Merk; it was built 
by William, Prince of Orange, afterward 
William III. of England. The old castle 
was erected by Count Henry of Nassau 
(1350). The principal church contains 
some fine monuments, notably that of 
Count Engelbert II. of Nassau, artist un- 
known. St. Barbara’s Church is a fine 
specimen of revived Gothic, and well de- 
serves a visit. 

There is a Swimming-school, a Mu- 
seum of Arms, Library, School of Design, 
etc. 

Breda was besicged and taken by the 
Spaniards in 1581; retaken by Maurice 
of Orange in 1590, under the following 
curious circumstances: A captain in Prince 
Maurice’s army, with eighty picked sol- 
diers, had themselves conveyed in a barge 
covered with turf, used in the citadel as 
fuel. The sluice-gates were opened to al- 
low the barge to enter; the guards were 
made drunk by the owner of the barge, 
and when asleep were mostly murdered 
by the hidden soldiers. Those who es- 
caped were so filled with terror that they 
fled to the town, forgetting to break down 
the draw-bridge. <A few days later the 
whole of the army of the Prince of Orange 
entered the town, The barge was kept as 
a religious relic until the place was taken 
by ars in 1625, when it was burned. 
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Breda was taken by the French, under 
Dumourieg, in 1793. ] 

From Roosendaal the railway continues 
to Moerdijk, on the route to Rotterdam. 
The connection between the latter city and 
Moerdijk was formerly made by three fer- 
ries—at Moerdijk over the Hollands-Diep ; 
at Dort over the Merwe; and at Rotter- 
dam over the Maas. A railway bridge has 
now, however, been constructed, which is 
one of the largest in the world; it crosses 
a tidal river of 8200 feet, and consists of 14 
spans, with a swing-bridge at the southern 
extremity ; each of these spans is 328 feet 
in length. At Dort another bridge of four 
spans and two swing- bridges cross the 
Merwe. 

Dordrecht (or Dort) contained, in 1876, 
26,150 inhabitants. It is situated on the 
island of Maas, and is one of the oldest 
towns in Holland. It docs considerable 
trade with India, the largest East Indis- 
men coming up to the docks. The town 
was founded in 994, and is the oldest in 
Holland. It was separated from the main- 
land by a terrible inundation in 1421, when 
the surrounding district (consisting of thir- 
ty-five villages) and one hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants were ingulifed by the 
waves. 

Dort contains a good cathedral, Ex- 
change, J76tel de Ville, School of Artillery 
and of Engineers. It is the great reser- 
voir for the rafts which are brought down 
the Rhine from the forests of Switzerland ; 
they are here broken up and sawn by the 
numerous windmills in the vicinity. 

In an ancient building, called the Klove- 
niers Doelen, the celebrated sitting of the 
Protestant divines took place, which lasted 
six months, discussing most of the time the 
Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination, and 
condemning Arminius, Barneveldt, and 
their followers as heretics. The doctrines 
then discussed formed the basis of the Es- 
tablished Reformed Dutch Church now in 
use in Holland. At the cloee of this cele- 
brated sitting the president declared “ its 
miraculous labors had made hell tremble.” 

Dort is the birthplace of the brothers 
De Witt ; also of the painters Ary Scbe ffer, 
Cuyp, Schalcken, and Denys. 

Rotterdam is situated on the right bank 
of the Maas, and contains a population 
(1876) of 182,054, being the second city in 
Holland in point of popalation and com- 
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merce. It has a magnificent harbor, su- 
perb docks, and numerous canals. 

Principal hotel, Hotel Victoria, a new, 
comfortable, first-class house on the Prom- 
enade, opposite the landing- place, admi- 
rably managed by Mr. Tyssen, for many 
years favorably known to American trav- 
elers. 

The river is sufficiently deep to admit 
the largest class of ships to the very heart 
ofthe city. There being as many canals 
as streets in the city, the communication 
is maintained by draw-bridges and ferry- 
beats. The city is thoroughly Dutch in 
aspect—healtby, clean, and uniform. The 
houses being high, often quaint -looking, 
and built of very small bricks, are, as a 
general thing, more useful than ornament- 
al. Nearly all of the houses have two 
small mirrors outside the windows, the one 
reflecting up, the other down the street: 
the arrangement is such that all that pass- 
es outside may be seen without going to 
the window and being seen yourself. This 
contrivance is very general in every city 
and town in Holland. 

Since 1830 the commerce of Rotterdam 
has increased more rapidly than that of 
any other town in the Netherlands, it being 
mach more favorably situated for trade 
than Amsterdam. 

There are some bundred fine merchant- 
ships belonging to this port, which carry 
on quite a trade with the West Indies in 
sugar, coffee, and spices; while the trade 
in provisions, chiefly in corn, brought down 
the Rhine for export to England, is very 
great. Ship-building is also carried on to 
some extent. Its trade with Java and 
Samatra is of great extent, it being a great 
emporium for Java coffee. It has regu- 
lar communication with London, Havre, 
Hamburg, and the different ports of the 
Baltic, and exports largely in flax and 
madder. 

Rotterdam was an important town in the 
eighth century, and received its charter in 
1270. It was taken by the Flemish in 
1297. It was surprised and captured by 
Francois de Brederode, at the head of the 
Hocksens (a political party in Holland) in 
1488, and by the French in 1794. 

The public edifices of Rotterdam are the 
Museum, open every day but Monday; 
from 11 to 3 on Sundays, entrance, 5 cents; 
and from 10 to 4 on other days, entrance 
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fee, 50 cents. Here there are some 800 
paintings, counting among the artists Rem- 
brandt, Cuyp, Rubens, Albert Diirer, Ary 
Scheffer, and the two Wouvermans. Be- 
hind the Museum is a fine bronze monu- 
ment of Gysbert Kurel Van Hogendorf, 
erected in 1813 by Joseph Geefs. The ca- 
thedral Church of St. Lawrence, built in 
1450, with a magnificent organ, and the 
tombs of Admirals De Witt, Kotenaar, and 
Van Brakel. There is an English Episco- 
pal Church at the end of the Haringvliet 
(service at 11 and 6 Sundays). It was 
erected by subscriptions from English resi- 
dents in 1706. There are also Scotch and 
English Presbyterian churches. The Ex- 
change, with a library and a good collection 
of philosophical instruments ; Custom-house, 
new Stadthouse, Palace of Justice, Admi- 
ralty,and Dock-yard. The town contains 
many charitable institutions, the central 
prison of the Netherlands, and many supe- 
rior schools. Erasmus was born here in 
1467. The house of his birth is still pre- 
served, and there is a bronze statue of the 
Reformer in the market-place. There is 
nothing that will more amuse the traveler 
during a day than walking about the streets 
and canals ; he will be struck with the odd- 
ity of every thing, so entirely different from 
his own country. There is a very fine bo- 
tanical garden, and several refreshment 
gardens outside the gates; also several 
clubs within the city. At the west end 
of the town is the New Park, with beau- 
tiful grounds. Military concerts every 
Sunday at one o'clock, when all the beauty 
of Rotterdam turns out in its best habili- 
ments. Notice within the park a white 
marble statue of Holland’s favorite poet, 
Tollens. 

The ical Gardens are situated out- 
side the Delft Gate, and contain some beau- 
tiful birds. 

On the other side of the Maas (reached 
by a steam ferry-boat) is Fifenoord, noted 
for its steam dock-yards. 

Barges, called here trekachutéen, start on 
the canals every hour for Delft. Fare, 
40 cents ; time, 2 h.; and for the Hague, 
fare, 60 cents. 

Trains every few hours for Amster- 
dam, the Hague, Haarlem, Utrecht, and 
the Rhine. 

Steamers daily to Gouda, Antwerp, 
Nijmegen, Moerdijk, and Middleburg; tri- 
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weekly to London and Hull; weekly to 
Glasgow and Newcastle; monthly to Phil- 
adelphia and New York. 


ROUTE No. 142. 


Rotterdam to Amsterdam, via the Hague, 
Leyden, and Huarlem, by rail. Time, 1h. 
55 m.; fare, 39 fr.75c. Time from Rot- 
terdam to the Hague, 40 m. 

Rotterdam, see Route No. 141. 

Delft contains 21,840 inhabitants. Ho- 
tels, Den Bolk and Casino. This town 
was formerly very celebrated for its ‘‘ pot- 
tery-ware,” known by the name of Deift- 
ware. The principal objects of curiosity 
are the Stadhuis and the New Church, 
which contains the monument of William 
I., Prince of Orange, who was assassinated 
July 10, 1584, by Balthazar Gérard, an 
agent of Philip II. of Spain and the Jesu- 
its: they had previously made eight at- 
tempts to murder him. There is an in- 
scription on the tomb referring to a small 
favorite dog, which, on one occasion, when 
the Spanish assassins were on the point of 
murdering the prince, who lay asleep in 
his tent, by jumping on the bed and bark- 
ing violently awoke the sleeper in time to 
make his escape. The poor creature, after 
the murder of its master, pined away and 
died. 

The Old Church contains the monument 
of Admiral Van Tromp, the hero of thirty- 
two fights: the monument has a. bas-relief 
representing the engagement in which he 
was killed. This church has a leaning 
tower. Near it is the Prinzenkof, the 
house in which the prince was shot. The 
house was originally the Convent of St. 
Agatha. An inscription on a stone records 
the event; below which are three holes, 
said to be those made by the poisoned bul- 
lets which killed him. He expired in the 
arms of his wife, who was a daughter of 
the famous Admiral Coligny, Maréchal of 
France, who perished ono of the first vic- 
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tims of St. Bartholomew. The month after 
Prince William’s death, the States of Hol- 
land assembled at Delft, and placed his son 
Prince Maurice at the head of the nation. 
Near the entrance to the town is the state 
arsenal of Holland, surrounded by canals. 
The town is well built, of brick, and very 
clean. The English regicides—Barkstead, 
Corbet, and Okey—settled at Delft, where 
they were arrested, sent to London, and ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn. 

On the right of the railway, between 
Delft and the Hague, may be seen the 
church of Ryswyk, near where the cele- 
brated treaty of peace was signed between 
England, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Spain. The site of the house, then occu- 
pied by the Prince of Orange, is marked 
by an obelisk. 

The Hague has a population of 100,254 
(1876). The principal hotel is the Bellevue. 
This house is very beautifully situated, and 
well conducted. The city, situated three 
miles from the shore of the German Ocesn 
and thirty-two from Amsterdam, is one of 
the best-built cities in Europe. The streets 
are wide, and paved with brick. It contains 
many fine walks bordered with trees, pala- 
tial mansions, exquisite villas, and lovely 
gardens. It is the seat of government, 
and of the supreme court of justice, and 
ranks as the political capital of the king- 
dom. It is the residence of the court and 
the abode of foreign ministers. The Hague 
was originally the hunting-seat of the 
Counts of Holland, and was named Za 
Hague from the hedge which surrounded 
their lodge. The Hague is indebted to 
Louis Bonaparte for conferring upon it the 
privileges of a city. 

The chief attraction at the Hague is an 
unrivaled collection of paintings by the 
Dutch masters, in the National Museum, 
which occupies the former palace of Prince 
Maurice—an elegant building of the 17th 
century. The lion of this collection is 
the Young Bull, by Paul Potter, a picture 
which occupies nearly the whole end of one 
of the rooms. ‘This highly prized work of 
art was carried off to Paris by order of 
Napoleon, and hung up in the Louvre, 
where it was considered the fourth in val- 
ue in that collection, which is the largest 
in the world, though not the most valaa- 
ble. The Dutch government offered Na- 
poleon one hundred thousand dollars if he 
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would allow it to remain at the Hague. 
The picture represents a young bull with 
white and brown spots, a cow reclining 
on the greensward before it, two or three 
sheep, and an aged cowherd leaning over 
a fence. The figures are all life size, and, 
unlike large pictures, every thing will en- 
dare the closest inspection. It is Potter’s 
masterpiece, and is valued at $25,000. Paul 
Potter was born at Enkhuysen, in Holland, 
in 1625. His particular forte lay in paint- 
ing animals. He died in 1654. The next 
work of art in importance is by Rembrandt ; 
it is the dissection of a dead man by a pro- 
fessor and his pupils. Paul Rembrandt 
was born in 1606. He was very celebrated 
as a portrait-painter ; he also painted some 
historical pictures. Hedied in 1674. There 
ate several other fine pictures by him in 
the Museum. 

One of the finest pictures in this col- 
lection is Poussin’s Venus Asleep: a satyr 
is drawing off the drapery. This artist 
was one of the most celebrated historical 
painters the world has ever produced: he 
was born at Andelys in 1594; studied a 
long time at Rome; was high in favor 
' with Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu. 
He died at Rome, in the 72d year of his 
age. There are several other splendid 
pictures by Gerard Douw, Holbein, Keyzer, 
Albert Diirer ; some of Wouvermans’s best 
specimens; a storm at sea, by Horace 
Vernet ; two fine portraits, by Rubens—his 
first and second wives; a hunting scene, by 
Snyders ; a landscape, by Rubens. 

The lower floor of the Maurite Huis 
contains the Royal Cabinet of curiosities, 
which, for its size, is one of the most inter- 
esting ever visited, and it is by no means 
small. It comprises costumes of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese of different ranks, his- 
torical relics of eminent persons, large col- 
lections of Japanese-ware, weapons, coats 


of mail, and surgical instruments. Among 
the relics is the d worn by William, 
Prince of Orange, the day he was murder- 


ed at Delft, the shirt and waistcoat worn 
by William III. of England the three last 
days of his life, sword of Van Speyk, the 
armor of Admiral Van Tromp, a portion of 
the bed in which Peter the Great slept in 
his hut at Zaandam, also a model of his 
cabin. The picture-gallery and muscum 
are open daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., 
except Sunday; on Sfturday it may be 
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visited only from 10 to 1. There is a very 
good catalogue for sale. 

The King's Palace, which is near the 
Museum, is built in the Grecian style, but 
is not particularly beautiful within or 
without. It contains the state-rooms in 
which the King gives andience to his sub- 
jecta every Wednesday. The Palace of 
the Prince of Orange contains a very good 
collection of Dutch paintings, and a large 
collection of chalk drawings, by the old 
masters, It was formerly the property of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. The Binnenhof is 
a handsome, irregular, Gothic building, for- 
merly the residence of the Counts of Hol- 
land. It is now occupied by different 
government offices, and the chambers in 
which the States-General meet. 

The Hague contains a large number of 
churches, public and private schools, a 
state-prison, a library of 100,000 volumes, 
with a large collection of medals, gems, 
etc. ‘There are two or three private gal- 
leries of paintings that are well worth a 
visit; those of M. Steengracht and M. 
Weimar are the principal. The latter are 
mostly miniatures; in the former are some 
fine Rembrandts and Tenierses. They must 
be visited before 12 o’clock: a fee should be 
giventothe servant. There isa fine bronze 
equestrian statue of William I., Prince of 
Orange, near the Museum. It was erected 
in 1848. 

In the 9th century the Hague was only 
ahunting-lodge. In 1250 William II. built 
apalace. In the 16th century it became 
the seat of government, but it ceased to be 
the capital in 1806, when Napoleon created 
the Kingdom of Holland and removed the 
capital to Amsterdam. In 1814, on the 
downfall of Napoleon, the seat of govern- 
ment was again located at the Hague. It 
has been the scene of numerous treaties— 
in 1630, between France and Holland; in 
1658, between France, Holland, and En- 
gland; in 1701, between the Empire, En- 
gland, and Prussia against France. 

The Zoological and Botanical Gardens 
contain numerous interesting specimens of 
animals and plants. 

At the Theatre, French and Datch 
operas are performed alternate nights 
during the season, or four times a week 
during the autumn and winter. 

The Public Baths are situated behind 
the cathedral. In the Wéillens Purk is a 
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monument to Frederick William, Prince of 
Orange. 

William III. of England was born at the 
Hague. 

We would most strongly advise travel- 
ers not to leave the Hague without visit- 
ing ’7' Huts in ’t Bosch, or ‘The House in 
the Woods.”” It was the residence of the 
late Queen of Holland, who died in 1877. 
It is reached by the elegant promenade the 
Voorhout, a fine wide road lined with ele- 
gant mansions and rows of trees. ‘‘The 
House in the Woods” stands in the centre 
of a finely wooded park, embellished with 
artificial lakes and lovely gardens. Exter- 
nally it is of an unpretending character, 
but within it has such an appearance of the 
laxurious home! The Queen’s apartments 
teemed with exquisite little gems of paint- 
ings, statuettes, bronzes, etc., likenesses of 
the late Emperor Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugénie predominating. The bill- 
jard-room is hung with family portraits. 
The Orange Hall, or ball-room, is most 
magnificent in paintings. Ceiling, walls, 
and all are covered. Part of its ceiling was 
painted by Rubens, and part by Jordaens ; 
while Jordaens, Hondthorst, and others 
finished the walls. Many of the rooms 
are hung with Chinese silk, beautifully 
worked. [ut then its fragrant gardens, 
its flowers, its butterflies, its birds! Oh, 
what music! The most gorgeous descrip- 
tion in ‘‘ The Arabian Nights” would not do 
justice toit. Every thing was fresh as the 
breath of spring, blooming as a rosebud, 
and fragrant as an orange-flower. 

About 8 miles from the Hague is the 
watering-place of Schereningen (population 
9000), which is very fashionable during the 
season. Apartments may be had at any 
price, although the tariff is high. It was 
from this place that Charles II. embarked 
for England after the downfall of Crom- 
well, Omnibuses are constantly running 
between the village and the Hague; alsoa 
horse railway. 

Principal hotel, Hédtel de la Promenade, 
newly built on the Avenue, 10 minutes from 
the beach in the direction of the Hague; 
comfortable apartments. Trains from the 
Hague to Leyden every hour; time, 30 m. 

is a town of 40,724 inhabitants ; 
hotel, Plauts Royal. It is very prettily sit- 
uated on the Khine, and is celebrated for 
its University, which has 500 students and 
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80 professors. This is one of the most dis- 
tinguished schools in Europe, and the town 
long maintained the appellation of tho 
‘‘Athens of the West.” It has a very 
valuable museum attached toit. The town 
is surrounded by a moat. It has eight 
gates, but its ramparts have been changed 
into promenades. It is divided by the 
Rhine into numerous islets, connected by 
stone bridges. 

In a tea-garden in the centre of the town 
stand the ruins of a round tower, said to 
have been constructed by Drusus Ger- 
manicus about the commencement of 
the Christian era. 

The Stadhuis, or town-hall, contains 
some very fine pictures: among them is a 
portrait of the brave burgomaster, Peter 
Vanderwerf, who so bravely defended the 
town when besieged by the Spaniards in 
1574. The inhabitants lived on dogs, cats, 
and rats for weeks after their provisions 
had given out. They were finally relieved 
by the Prince of Orange, who inundated 
the country. There is a monument erect- 
ed to his memory in the Church of St. 
Pancras. There is alsoa picture by Wap- 
pers representing the siege. Among other 
celebrated pictures are the Last Judgment, 
by Lucas Van Leyden, and the Crucsfizton, 
by Engelbrecht. In the Museum of Nat- 
ural History (open from 9 to 3), which is 
one of the finest in Europe, there are some 
remarkable mineral productions, among 
which is the largest topaz in the world; 
also a piece of native gold weighing nearly 
17 pounds. The Botanical Gardens, Dr. 
Siebold’s Japanese Collection (open daily 
from 9 to 3; fee, half-guilder), and the 
Egyptian Collection are all well worth see- 
ing. A visit should be made to the Prome- 
nade outside the walls. It is shaded by a 
double row of trees, and is the usual resort 
of the inhabitants. Leyden is surrounded 
by windmills and private villas. 

About five miles from Leyden is Kateyk, 
where, in 1809, King Louis Bonaparte, 
father of the late Emperor Napoleon IIT., 
erected immense sluice-gates, for the pur- 
pose of helping the Rhine to discharge 
its waters into the sea. The works are 
remarkable, and well deserving a visit. 
They were executed by the celebrated en- 
gineer Conrad. The town contains some 
4200 inhabitants, and is much visited by 
the middle classes during the season for 
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sea-bathing. It.may be reached by omni- 
bas or steamer on the Rhine. 

Trains from Leyden to Haarlem nearly 
every hour ; distance, 19 miles. 

Two miles from Leyden is Warmond, 
where there is a Roman Catholic college. 

Eleven miles farther is J'ogelenzang, 
where may be seen the immense steam- 
engines for filling a reservoir of seven 
acres, to supply the city of Amsterdam 
with water. 

Haartem, situated on the Spaarn, con- 
tains 31,132 inhabitants. Hotels, Alowette 
and Crowa. This town is well known in 
history for the remarkable and prolonged 
siege which it endured in 1578. It lasted 
seven months, at the end of which time 
the inhabitants, wasted by famine, having 
consumed every thing within the walls, 
determined to make a sortie and cut their 
way through the enemy’s camp. The 
Spaniards, hearing of this desperate de- 
termination, offered pardon and amnesty 
if they would yield the city and deliver 
up 57 of their principal citizens. For the 
sake of the starving women and children, 
57 of the citizens voluntarily yielded them- 
selves up. The city surrendered to the 
Duke of Alva, who basely violated the 
terms of the capitulation, putting all the 
garrison and nearly 2000 of the citizens to 
death. 

Haarlem was formerly famous for its 
bleaching-works, as well as for its cotton 
manufactures ; but both of these branches 
of industry have fallen off. It is a great 
mart for the sale of bulbous roots, tulips, 
hyacinths, and others, which are very ex- 
tensively cultivated in its outskirts, and 
prided the floricultural tastes of the most 

distant portions of Europe. When the 
tulip mania was at its height in Europe, 
the moet fabulous prices were paid for the 
balbs of Haarlem. Instances are record- 
ed where $2000 was paid for a single bulb. 
The pablic gambled in them as they do in 
the different stocks, and they were bought 
and sold without ever appearing in the 
transaction. The highest price any of 
them now brings is $50, although the av- 
erage price is about 25 cents. There is 
one horticulturist who exports annually 
300,000 crocuses, 200,000 tulips, 100,000 
hyacinths, and 100,000 ranunculuses, be- 
sides other flowers. 

The principal edifice in the city is the 
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Charch of St. Bavon, a vast Gothic struc- 
ture with a high square tower, from which 
there is an extensive view. It contains 
one of the lions of the Continent, the great 
organ, which has 5000 pipes and 60 stops. 
Its largest metal pipe is 15 inches in diam- 
eter. It fills up the whole of one end of 
the church, reaching nearly to the roof. 
It is played on certain days, when all are 
admitted gratuitously. At all other times 
the fee is @5 for the organist and ¢1 for 
the blower. The party may be large or 
small, it makes no difference. Every 
Tuesday and Thursday, from 1 to 2 o’clock, 
a selection of music is played, to hear 
which the public are admitted gratuitous- 
ly. Underneath the organ are three excel- 
lent statues, representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Opposite the church is a statue 
of Lawrence Coster, the reputed inventor 
of movable types. — 

The Stadhuis, which dates from the carly 
part of the 17th century, contains a mus - 
um of portraits, many of which are of rare 
interest. 

At the south of the city there is a wood 
of considerable extent. In it there is a 
pavilion fitted up as a picture-gallcry, con- 
taining the works of modern Dutch artists. 
This elegant mansion was built by a bank- 
er of Haarlem named Hope, and sold by 
him to the Emperor Napoleon I. for a res- 
idence for his brother Louis. It now be- 
longs tothe King of Holland. Among the 
collection is the Wreck of the William I., 
by Meyer; the Meeting of Isanc and Re- 
becca, by Navez; Battle of Waterloo, by 
Pieneman ; the Afurriage of Jacqueline of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Brabant. The 
gallery is open ‘Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday from 10 to 4 o'clock. On 
other days a small fee will procure admit- 
tance. ‘The neighborhood round Haarlem 
is beautifully laid out in plantations and 
public walke, and sprinkled with lovely 
villas. ‘The famous engines that pumped 
out the Lake of Haarlem, nearly 1,000,000,- 
000 tans of water, are well worth a visit. 
By means of this stupendous undertaking, 
50,000 acres of land were redeemed and 
made productive. ‘The appearance of the 
country, a8 we approach Amsterdam, is 
very interesting—with causeways, canals, 
sluices, and windmills in every direction. 

Trains from Haarlem to Amsterdam 
every hour; time, 30 m. 
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Amsterdam derives its name from to 
‘dam ”’ the river ‘‘ Amstel,’’ which runs 
through the city, and divides it into two 
nearly equal portions. This commercial 
capital of Holland, and one of the most won- 
derful in Europe, contains 289,982 inhab- 
itants. Principal hotels are Hétel Amstel, 
and Brack’s Doelen Hétel—a most admirable 
hotel, one of the very best in Holland: it 
has large and spacious baths connected 
with it. The first named is a new and 
magnificent house, admirably managed. 
There is a telegraph-office in the house, sta- 
bles attached, and every accommodation to 
make the traveler comfortable. 

The city, nearly crescent-shaped, has had 
its ramparts planted with trees and convert- 
ed into boulevards, the inhabitants trust- 
ing their safety to the facility for inun- 
dating the surrounding country. On both 
sides of the Amstel, in the centre of the 
city, the streets and canals are very irreg- 
ular; but running parallel with the walls 
are four canals, and streets not easily match- 
ed in any other city of Europe, either for 
their length, width, or the elegance of their 
buildings. They are called Princen Gracht, 
Keyser Gracht, Heeren Gracht, and Singel 
Gracht. These are so intersected with 
other canals that they divide the city into 
90 islands, which are crossed by nearly 300 
bridges, partly wood and partly stone, The 
principal streets are about two miles long. 
The houses are nearly all of brick, large 
and well built. The whole city, however 
—wharves, streets, houses, and canals—is 
built on piles driven intothe ground. Tha 
mouths of the canals which open into tho 
River Y (pronounced eye), and also those 
of the River Amstel, are provided with 
strong flood-gates, and a dike is erected 
upon the side of the town nearest the sea 
to guard against the chance of inundations. 
The harbor is secure and spacious, and the 
largest ships come close up to the quays 
and warehouses. 

The Royal Palace is the finest building 
in the city, and, indeed, one of the noblest 
to be any where met with: it stands in 
an open space or square called the Damm. 
This fine structure, regarded by the Dutch 
as one of the wonders of the world, is erect- 
ed on a foundation of over 13,000 piles: it 
is 282 feet in length, 235 in depth, and 116 
high, exclusive of the cupola, which is 41 
feet higher, and from the top of which 
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there is an excellent view of this most sin- 
gular city. The palace is richly adorned 
with pillars and various works of art. 
During the reign of Louis Bonaparte it be- 
came his palace. It was built between the 
years 1648 and 1655. It contains one large 
hall in the centre of the building, used for 
& ball-room, which is considered one of the 
finest in Europe: it is 125 feet long by 55 
feet wide, and is lined with white Italian 
marble. The palace contains many splen- 
did paintings: one of the most attractive 
is Van Speyk blowing up his ship sooner 
than yield to the Belgians, by Wappers. 
This is situated in the Audience Chamber. 
In the Bankrupt Court there is a splendid 
group, representing Dedalus and Icarus. 
The tower of the palace should be mounted, 
as from its summit the best view of this 
curious city can be obtained.. 

The Jfuseum, containing an excellent 
collection of about 500 pictures, including 
several masterpieces, principally of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, is open to 
the public from 10 to 3 every day but 
Saturday, when a fee of one guilder to 
the keeper will insure admission. Cata- 
logues containing fac-similes of the dif- 
ferent painters’ autographs are for aale, 
price 1} guilders. This catalogue also gives 
you the original cost of most of the pict- 
ures, also the cost to place them in this 
gallery. One of the best pictures here, al- 
though one of the smallest, is Gerard Douw’s 
Eventing School; the effect of several can- 
dles is magnificently rendered. The pict- 
ure is about 14 by 20 inches: it cost, in 
1766, $800; in 1808, when purchased for 
the Museum, it cost $8700. The great 
lion of the gallery is considered the Bar- 
quet of the Civil Guard. This chef-d’auvre 
of Van der Helst represents a banquet of 
the Garde Bourgeoise, which took place June 
18, 1648, in the grand Salle du St. Loris 
Docle in the Singel at Amsterdam, to cel- 
ebrate the conclusion of the peace of Mtin- 
ster. The 25 figures which compose this 
picture are all portraits. Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds says: “Of this picture I. had heard 
great commendations; buat it as far exceed- 
ed my expectations as that of Rembrandt, 
the Night Watch, fell below it. Rem- 
brandt’s La Ronde de Nuit, as well as his 
Five Masters of the Drapers' Company, 
is considered a remarkable work, not- 
withstanding Sir Joshua’s opinion. Ten- 
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iers's Body-Guard, Temptation of St. An- 
thony, and Hour of Repose, are all excel- 
lent works. The museum contains one of 
the finest collections of prints in Europe, 
most of which were collected by Van 
Leyden. 

There are numerous private collections 
in Amsterdam, among which are those of 
Af. Sz and Mudame Van Loon. 

The New Church contains some fine mon- 
uments, particularly one erected in honor 
of the brave Admiral De Ruyter. ‘The Old 
Clurch of St. Nicholas has some of the 
finest painted windows in Europe. 

Amsterdam is famous for the number of 
its charitable institutions ; there are over 
twenty of different descriptions in the city. 
Among others is the Society for the Promo- 
ton of the Public Weal, extending all over 
Holland, comprising 14,000 members ; also 
the Burgher Orphan Asylum. You never 
see @ man, woman, or child in the street 
covered with rags, and a case of drunk- 
enness is of rare occurrence. It is said 
that Charles IJ. of England, who had 
lived a long time in Amsterdam, remarked, 
when Louis XIV. was about attacking the 
city, that ‘‘ Providence will preserve Am- 
sterdam if it were only for the great charity 
they have for the poor.” 

To obviate the dangers and difficulties 
of navigating the shallow watcr of the 
Zuyder - Zee, a ship-canal has been con- 

structed from Amsterdam to the Helder, a 
distance of 50} miles, and at an expense of 
about $5,000,000. This magnificent work 
is 20 feet deep, and sufficiently wide for 
two large ships to pass each other. The 
dues are moderate, and it has been of the 
greatest service to Amsterdam. 

There are three theatres in Amsterdam, 
which are opened alternately every night 
in the week, Sundays excepted. The 
performances are in Dutch, Italian, and 
French, and begin at 6 or 6.30. There 
are also two smaller ones, where smoking 
is allowed, with concerts at Frascati’s. The 
theatres are closed from May to September. 

In the Oude Man I/uis are some fine 
paintings bequeathed to the Royal Acad- 
emy by M. Van der Hoop. Among them 
is a remarkably fine Ostade from the cabi- 
net of the Duchesse de Berri. Admission, 
50 dents. 

The Fodor Museum, open daily from 10 
to 2 (entrance, 50 cents), contains a valu- 
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able collection of modern pictures, etchings, 
engravings, and ancient and modern draw- 
ings. In the Artists’ Club on the Rokin 
there is also an Htstoric Gallery of Paintings 
by celebrated Dutch artists of the present 
day ; admission, 25 cents. The principal 
promenade is the Plantaadje, near the dock- 
yards, and surrounded by canals. Near 
this are the Zoological Gardens, which well 
deserve a visit: the fashionable world of 
Amsterdam may be seen here on Wednes- 
day evenings and Sunday afternoons. 

An English writer says the Dutch bear 
a strong resemblance to the Chinese: 
like that industrious and economical race, 
they keep their hogs, their ducks, and other 
domestic animals constantly on board their 
vessels. Their cabins display the same 
neatness as the parlors of their country- 
men on shore. ‘The women employ them- 
selves in all the domestic offices, and are 
assiduous in embellishing their little sitting- 
rooms with the labors of the needle; and 
many of them have little gardens of tulips, 
hyacinths, anemones, and various other 
flowers. Some of these vessels are of great 
length, but generally narrow, suitable to 
the canals and sluices of the town. 

Ship-building is carried on to a great ex- 
tent in Amsterdam. There are also man- 
ufactures of linen, cotton, silk, with dis- 
tilleries and breweries, tanneries and to- 
bacco manufactories. The art of cutting 
diamonds and other stones for the lapida- 
ries has here attained a great perfection. 
If you are not a dealer in diamonds, you 
can obtain permission to witness the proc- 
eas of cutting and polishing the stones. 
The mills are worked by steam-engines ; 
the machinery, acting on metal plates, 
causes them to revolve with fearful ra- 
pidity. On these plates pulverized diamond 
is laid. The diamond to be polished is 
then placed on a cap of amalgamized zinc 
and quicksilver, and pressed on the plates. 
Diamond dust is the only thing that will 
cut diamond. When a diamond is to be 
cul, the diamond dust is placed on a very 
fine wire, and drawn rapidly backward and 
forward. Hence the origin of ‘‘ Diamond 
cut diamond.’’ One of the principal houses 
in the diamond business is A. E. Daniels 
& Son, who can be highly recommended. 
Their factories can be visited by travelers : 
they are in Zwanenburgerstraat. The re- 
fineries of smalt and borax are peculiar to 
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Amsterdam, as well as the manufactures of 
vermillion and rouge. Steamers leave for 
Hamburg every five days; also for London, 
Hull, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Mar- 
seilles. 

An excursion should be made to see the 
town of Broek, about 6 miles east of Am- 
sterdam: it contaius about 900 inhabitants. 
Take the steam ferry-boat to Waterland, 
and a carriage from there to the village. It 
is celebrated for the wealth of its inhabit- 
ants, who are principally landed proprietors 
or retired merchants, but more celebrated 
for the extreme cleanliness of its houses 
and streets, the attention to which has 
been carried to an absurd and ridiculous 
excess. The houses are mostly of wood, 
painted white and green; the fronts of 
many of them are painted in various colors ; 
the roofs are of polished tile, and the nar- 
row streets are paved with bricks, or little 
stones set in patterns. Carriages can not 
enter the town ; vou can not even ride your 


horse through it, but must lead him or’ 


leave him outside. The natives are very 
much like the Turks: they take off their 
shoes before entering their houses, and 
walk in slippers or in their stockings. Even 
the Emperor Alexander, when he visited 
Broek, was obliged to comply with this 
custom. 

Saardam, or Zuaandam.—Steamers leave 
Amsterdam every two hours for Saardaam 
in the summer season, and twice a day in 
winter. ‘This town is remarkable for two 
things—containing the cottage in which 
Peter the Great lived while learning the 
trade of a shipwright, and the immense 
number of its windmills. Peter the Great, 
founder of the modern dynasty of Russia, 
visited Holland in order to learn the art 
of ship-building, that he might be enabled 
to instruct his subjects. Ile was troubled 
so much by the crowd of gazers who as- 
sembled to see him work, that he left the 
employ of Mynheer Calf, in whose yard he 
worked, and entered the dock-yard of the 
East Indian Company in Amsterdam, that 
being inclosed by walls. He subsequent- 
ly worked in the dock-yards of Deptford, 
England. The cottage was purchased by 
the Queen of Holland, sister of the Em- 
peror Alexander, who had it inclosed with 
shutters. Every portion of it is covered 
with the names of visitors, even of the Em- 
peror Alexander, who caused a tablet to be 
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placed over the mantel-piece with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Nothing too small for a great 
man.’’ Saardam contains about 11,000 in- 
habitants. It is the Greenock of Amster- 
dam, and splendid fish dinners may be got 
at the Otter Hétel. Its distance from Am- 
sterdam is 9 miles ; time by steamer, 1 h. 
Many of the 400 windmills at this place 
are kept continually grinding a volcanic 
tufa, which, when mixed with lime, makes 
terras, which has the remarkable proper- 
ty of becoming harder the longer it is sub- 
merged in water—consequently very valu- 
able to the Dutch in the construction of 
their locks and dikes. 

Two hours are quite sufficient to see this 
town, at the end of which time the steamer 
returns to Amsterdam, enabling the trav- 
eler to make this excursion in about four 
hours. 


ROUTE No. 143. 


The Hague to Haarlem and Helder, by rail. 
Time 3 h. 40 m.; fare, 5 g. 90 c. 

For description of the Hague and Haer- 
lem, see Route No. 142. At 

Velzen.—The New Ship-Canal, carried 
on by Dutch and English engineers, and 
intended to connect Amsterdam directly 
with the North Sea, may be inspected. 
Two piers are being thrown out, each 5000 
feet long, inclosing 250 acres, which form 
the Great North Sea Harbor of Refuge. 
The Tidal Basin stretches inland from this, 
forming the entrance to the canal. 

Beverwijk,.— A town of 2700 inhabitants, 
situated in the centre ofan immense mead- 
ow. The inhabitants are mostly interested 
in raising cattle, beautiful herds being seen 
in every direction. At Prinzensbosch, in 
the vicinity, is a handsome residence, the 
property of William IIT. 

The plot which led to the revolution in 
England and the dethronement of James 
II. was concocted here. 

Castricum is noted as being the place 
where the English were defeated in 1799 by 


ALKMAAR., 


the French, under General Brune. In the 
vicinity are the ruins of the castle of 


Allmaar contains 11,000 inhabitants. It 
is situated on the Great Canal of the Texel, 
and carries on a larger trade in cheese than 
apy other place in the world. A cheese 
market is held here weekly; no less than 


10,000,000 lbs. of cheese are weighed annu-. 


ally in the town scales. The neighboring 
dairies are worthy of a visit. It is noted 
for having withstood the siege of the Span- 
iards in 1578. Hotel de Toelast. 

Het Niewwe Diep, or Willernsoord, is a 
port formed entirely artificially by means 
of piers and jetties, which affords protec- 
tion to all vessels entering the Great Canal, 
and even to men-of-war. The North Hol- 
land Canal here terminates in the sea, 
which is excluded at high tide by means 
of a sluice-gate ingeniously contrived 60 
as to be shut by the rising tide, against 
which it serves as a defense. Population, 
4100. Hotel Don Burg. Houses extend 
from here for more than a mile along the 
side of a canal to 

The Helder, a strongly fortified town, con- 
verted by Napoleon I. from a fishing-ham- 
let into a first-class fortress, and called by 
him his Northern Gibraltar. He spent 
tpon it many millions of francs, but it was 
enfinished at his overthrow. (Population, 
12,000.) The entrance to the harbor and 
Grand Cana] and the roads of the Mars 
Diep are defended by the batteries of this 
fortress ; a light-house rises from the Fort 
Kijkduin, which occupies the highest posi- 
tion of the dunes. The town and fortress 
of the Helder lie within and are defended 
from the encroachments of the sea by an 
immense dike, two leagues in length, whose 
summit is 40 feet in breadth, and apon which 
there is a good road. It forms a gigantic 
artificial coast, impervious to the fury of the 
tempests which here sweep along the shore, 
and against which there existed formerly 
no defense. 

Steamers ply daily in 14 hours between 
the Helder and the 

Island of Texel.—Population, 5000. Here 
& peculiar breed of sheep (30,000) is raised, 
the firmness and length of whose wool ren- 
der their fleeces of great value. De 
Burg is the most important place on the 


The traveler may continue from Helden 
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to Harlingen, and return to Amaster- 
dam via Leeuwarden, Groningen, Meppel, 
Zwolle, and Utrecht; or from Leeuwarden 
direct to Meppel, visiting the Pauper Col- 
onies. 

Steamers also leave Amsterdam direct to 
Harlingen, touching at Enkhuysen, a fish- 
ing town of 6000 inhabitants, noted as the 
birthplace of Paul Potter. Ten miles west 
of Enkhuysen is Medembitk, also on the 
Zuyder-Zee, containing the Royal Naval 
Academy of Holland, through which all 
pupils must pass before they can enter the 
navy as midshipmen. 

West from Enkhuysen is Hoorn, or Horn, 
a commercial town, formerly of great im- 
portance, as it was here that Admiral De 
Ruyter’s great fleet was built. Here also 
was born William Schouten, who first 
doubled the southern cape of America in 
1616, and called it after his birthplace. 
Tasman, the discoverer of New Zealand 
and Van Diemen’s Land, was also born 
here: the last named was called after Van 
Diemen, uncle of Tasman, who at that time 
was governor of the Dutch possessions in 
India. Tasman was born in 1600, and dis- 
covered Van Diemen's Land in 1642. 

From Horn to Purmerend, a town noted 
for the great quantity of cheese sold, is a 
distance of three hours by carriage. 

Steamers from Amsterdam to Harlingen 
in 6 h. 30 m. 

Harlingen (hotel, Heerenlogement), a ship- 
ping town, situated on the Zuyder-Zee, con- 
taining 10,500 inhabitants: it is surrounded 
by a dike over forty feet high to protect it 
from being swallowed up by the sea, as its 
predecessor was in 1184. It does considera- 
ble business in agricultural produce. 

There are steamers daily to Amsterdam, 
and twice a week to London. 

Trains in one hour to Leeuwarden, which 
contains a population of 27,108. Hotel, 
Nieuwe Doelen. Leeuwarden is the capital 
of the province of Friesland, and contains a 
Hotel de Ville, Museum, a Leaning House of 
Correction, etc. 

The women of Leeuwarden are celebra- 
ted for their beauty as well as for their 
ancient manners and costumes, which can 
be seen to great advantage on Friday, 
which is their market-day. They wear 
beautiful lace caps, and gold hoops and 
pendants. ‘The men pride themselves on 
having been for many centuries a free and 
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independent people, enacting and being 
governed by their own laws. 

Groningen, situated at the junction of the 
Hunse and Aa, contains 40,165 inhabitants. 
Hotel, Doelen. ‘This town is handsomely 
built, and is the principal sea-port in the 
north of Holland, large vessels coming up 
the Reid-diep from the sea. It contains a 
university, with a fine Museum of Natural 
History. 

The Church of St. Martin is a fine Gothic 
structure, with a handsome tower, erected 
during the early part of the 17th century. 
The Hotel de Ville is a modern structure, 
situated on a fine square called the Breede 
Markt. On the Oxen Markt is a statue 
erected to Guyot, the founder of a deaf-and- 
dumb asylum. 

Assen is the principal place in the prov- 
ince of Drenthe, and contains 6500 inhab- 
itants. Near the town, at a place called 
Rolde, are some curious ancient sepulchres, 
well worth a visit by the antiquary. 

Meppel station, a town of 7000 inhabit- 
ants. Hotel, H From this 
place there is a direct line to Leeuwarden, 
which must be taken to visit the Pauper 
Colonies, which lie about three miles from 
the Steenwijk station. The colonies were 
founded by Van den Bosch in 1818, the ob- 
ject being not only to rescue some three 
thousand acres of waste land and render 
them productive, but to procure a perma- 
nent home for nearly five hundred pauper 
families, educating the children, furnish- 
ing medical aid, and making the estate 
self-supporting. Each family has seven 
and seven-tenths acres of land, a house, 
and a cow, with which the head of the 
family is supposed to support himself. The 
able-bodied work in the fields ; the weaker 
portion devote their time to cloth-weaving. 
The seat of the society is at the Hague, and 
is under the patronage of the King. From 
Meppel to Zwolle is a distance of 12 
miles. 

Zwolle is a handsome commercial town, 
situated on the Zwarte Water, and contains 
21,443 inhabitants. Hotel, Keizerskroon. 
The town is surrounded by villas, gardens, 
and fine walks. On a hill behind Zwolle, 
now used as a cemetery, once stood the 
noted convent of St. Agnes, and for sixty- 
four years the residence of Thomas a 
Kempis, author of the celebrated work 
‘“‘ Imitation of Christ.”’ 
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Twenty minutes by rail, sitaated on Zuy- 
der-Zee, is the sea-port of Kempen, contain- 
ing 16,300 inhabitants: it was formerly one 
of the most flourishing of the Hanse towns. 
Hétel des Pays-Bas. This is the only town 
in Holland where the citizens live free of 
taxation : its former great wealth and nu- 
merous bequests render taxation unneces- 
sary. It is consequently the residence of 
numerous small capitalists and retired offi- 
cials. 

Steamers daily to Amsterdam. 

Returning direct from Zwolle to Amster- 
dam, one hour from the former is Harde- 
wiyk, which contains a population of 5500, 
and a schoo! for students who intend enter- 
ing the Dutch East India Service. 

One hour from Hardewijk is Amersfoort, 
a town of 13,000 inhabitants, noted as the 
birthplace of John Van Olden Barneveltt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, one of the 
greatest men Holland ever produced. He 
was born in 1549: was embassador to the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, to James I., and 
Henry IV. He had the glory of making 
the treaty with Spain which gave independ- 
ence to the United Provinces. In 1618 he 
was condemned by the Calvinistic synod 
of Dordrecht because he had embraced the 
Arminian doctrine. The year following he 
was falsely accused of having delivered his 
country to the Spaniards, and was com 
demned to die on the scaffold. One of his 
two sons, William, designed a plot to 
avenge his father. The plot was discov- 
ered. William escaped, but his innocent 
brother René suffered death in conse- 
quence. 

Soest station, near which: is Soestdyk, a 
summer mansion of Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands. It was presented by the gov- 
ernment to William II., when Prince of 
Orange, in recognition of his great 
ship at the battle of Quatre-Bras. A beau- 
tiful beech avenue leads from the house, at 
the bottom of which stands an obelisk, on 
which it is recorded that a grateful ns- 
tion has erected this monument to the 
Prince of Orange. Two cannons taken 
from the French are placed inside the rail- 
ing. The village and surrounding court- 
try are very pretty, and are the resort of 
numerous visitors on daily excursions. 

Utrecht is deecribed in Route No. 144 


ROUTE No. 144. 


Amsterdam to Cologne, via Utrecht and 
Arnhem. Time, 5 h. 25 m.; fare, 5 thalers 
6 silbergroschen. 

The ride to Utrecht is very pleasant; 
the neat farm-houses, surrounded by gar- 
dens blooming with flowers, the canals and 
rich green fields, the villas and summer- 
houses of the rich merchants of Amster- 
dam, the whole quiet, soft, and subdued, 
create an impression never to be effaced. 

Utrecht contains 65,062 inhabitants. Ho- 
tels are Pay-Bas, HH. Bellevue, and H. Kastul 
Van Antwerpen. It is a well-built and 
agreeable city, and carries on considerable 
trade by means of rivers and canals. It 
has been the scenc of several important 
events in history. In the Middle Ages it 
belonged to the warlike bishops who de- 
rived their title from its name, It is situ- 
ated on the Rhine, which is here reduced 
tp a very insignificant stream, the larger 
portion of its waters passing into the chan- 
nel of the Meuse. One of the principal ob- 
jects of attraction in the city is the Cathe 
dral of St. Martin, the tower of which stands 
on one side and the charch on the other; 
the nave of the church was carried off by a 
storm in 1674. The tower is 320 feet high, 
from the top of which a magnificent view 
of the whole of Holland may be had. The 
sexton and his family live half way up this 
steeple! The church contains several fine 
monuments. The Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of St. Catherine is also a fine building: 
it dates from the 14th century, and con- 
tas some exquisite carved work. The 
Mint, Unicersity, and Museum are the re- 
maining attractions. The University con- 
tains nearly 500 students, and has a fine 
collection of minerals. The ramparts have 
been formed into a boulevard and planted 
with trees; that on the side of the canal 
forms an agreeable promenade. The Mali- 
baan is a beautiful avenue of lime-trees, 
half a mile in length and eight rows deep. 
The trees were so very beautiful that when 
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EINDHOVEN, 


Louis XIV. was ravaging the country he 
gave an express order that they should be 
spared. The house in which the famous 
treaty of 1713 was signed, which gave 
peace to Europe, has been pulled down; 
the treaty of 1579, which separated Hol- 
land from Spain, was signed in the Uni- 
versity. 

The first bishop of Utrecht, St. Willi- 
brord, was an Englishman, who left En- 
gland in the seventh century to convert the 
heathen. The Pope ordained him bishop, 
and Charles Martel presented him with 
the castle of Utrecht as a residence. The 
Museum of Agricultural Implements was 
formerly the residence of Louis Bonaparte. 
Utrecht has a Chamber of Commerce, and 
large manufactories of woolen, silk, and 
linen fabrics. It has more spacious squares 
and fewer canals than moet Dutch towns. 
It is the birthplace of Pope Adrian VI. Tho 
gates of the city close at 9 o’clock, but a 
small fee will open them at any hour. 
There is English church service here ev- 
ery other Sunday. 

About six miles from Utrecht is a Mo- 
ravian colony, well worth a visit. Near it 
is the celebrated mound erected by 80,000 
men, under Marshal Grammont, in memory 
of the day on which Bonaparte was crown- 
ed emperor. The whole army were thirty- 
two days in raising it. 

From Utrecht there is a railway south 
to Antwerp and to Aix-la-Chapelle via 
Maestricht, passing 

"S Hertogenbosch, a fortified town of 
North Brabant, containing 24,298 inhabit- 
ants. Hotel, Goude Leeuw. ‘The town is 
well built and is traversed by canals, over 
which are thrown some twenty bridges. It 
was founded in 1184. The principal edi- 
fice is the Church of St. John, the finest 
ecclesiastical building in Holland, built 
about the middle of the 14th century ; there 
is also a /Hétel de Ville, Governor's Hotel, 
and several philanthropic establishments. 
’S Hertogenbosch is noted for the manu- 
facture of musical instruments, pins, and 
brown linen. 

Boziel station, a small town. Railway 
to Antwerp, Brussels, etc. 

Eindhoven, situated at the confluence of 
the Gender and Dommel, is a busy manu- 
facturing town, whence a railway branches 
off to Venlo, a fortified frontier town, noted 
for its numerous sieges. 
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The line to Maestricht continues, passing 
Roermond, an ancient town of 9000 inhab- 
itants. The Church of Notre Dame is one 
of the finest old buildings in Holland, dat- 
ing from the beginning of the 14th century. 
The Church of St. Christopher is also a 
handsome building, and contains some fine 
pictures. 

Meestricht (Hétel du Léorser), capital of 
the Dutch portion of the province of Lim- 
burg, contains 28,891 inhabitants. It is 
a frontier fortress, and one of the strongest 
in Europe: it is undermined, and can al- 
most instantly be flooded with water. The 
principal building is the Church of St. Ser- 
vais, the original building dating from the 
12th century. It contains a Descent from 
the Cross, by Vandyck. Maestricht, which 
exists since the 4th century, has sustained 
numerous sieges: it was sacked by the 
Duke of Alva in 1576; taken, in 1682, by 
Prince Frederick of Nassau, who ceded it 
to the States of Holland. It was taken by 
the French in 1678 and in 1748, and again 
by the French, under Kleber, in 1794, and 
remained in their possession until 1815, at 
which time it was comprised in the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. After the separa- 
tion of Holland from Belgium it was the 
object of long and continual disputes be- 
tween these two powers; but it was finally 
delivered to the King of Holland in 1839. 

The Stadhuis contains a library and a 
collection of paintings. 

There is a Public Park which should be 
visited. The great object of attraction, 
however, is the Subterranean Quarries un- 
der the citadel of St. Pierre, covering the 
immense space of seventy -eight square 
miles. There are some sixteen thousand 
passages from 25 to 50 feet high and 10 
feet wide, running at right angles, sup- 
ported by pillars 40 feet square, left by 
the excavators. These quarries were first 
worked by the Romans, and are exceed- 
ingly interesting to visit, but dangerous to 
examine alone, as numerous persons have 
lost their lives, being unable to find their 
way out. The traveler is now accompa- 
nied by a sworn guide, to whom he pays 
one franc fee. ‘The entrance is about three 
miles distant from the hotel. The time 
occupied in the quarries is about one hour; 
carriage to the entrance and back, 7 francs. 

Railway from Utrecht to Arnhem, 1 h. 


80 m. 
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Arnhem contains 386,735 inhabitants, 
Hotels are H. Bellecue, H.des Pays-Bas, 
and The Sun. This town is prettily situ- 
ated on the Rhine, and is the chief place in 
Guelderland: it contains nothing of im- 
portance to detain the traveler, although 
its suburbs are very beautiful. Its forti- 
fications have been converted into prome- 
nades. 

The Groote Kerk and the St. Walburg 
Roman Catholic Church are the principal 
buildings. The Hétel de Ville has some 
droll carvings on its facade. 

From Arnhem a road branches off to 
the north to Zutphen and Zwelle; that to 
Zutphen is the direct line to Berlin via 
Rheine and Osnabriick, and Route 159 to 
Bremen, thence by Route 150 to Berlin, 
or more direct via Hanover. 

From Arnhem to Zutphen. Time, 42 
minutes. <A short distance from Arnhem 
is the town of Velp, much resorted to dar- 
ing the summer by the wealthy classes. 

Zutphen. Hotel, Keiserskroon. This 
fine-looking fortress contains a population 
of 16,000 ; it is situated at the junction of 
the Ijssel with the Berckel, and may be 
reached from Amsterdam by steamer daily 
during the summer. This very ancient 
town in 1202 belonged to the Bishop of 
Utrecht. It afterward became one of the 
Hanseatic towns. In 1530 it was taken 
by the army of the States, and in 1572 by 
Don Frederick of Toledo, son of the Duke 
of Alva; by the Prince Maurice in 1591; 
and by the French in 1672. The Hotel de 
Ville has five handsome facades. 

The Protestant Church of St. Walburga 
is a fine Gothic building, dating from the 
early part of the 12th century. Its tower 
was destroyed by lightning in 1600, when 
the present one was erected. It contains 
numerous monuments of the Counts of 
Zutphen. 

A little to the east of Zutphen the cele- 
brated English general Sir Philip Sidney, 
who had been elected King of Poland, re- 
ceived his death-wound after having de- 
feated the Spaniards in 1586. Readers of 
English history will remember that this 
hero, who was prevented from being a sov- 
ereign by his own sovereign Elizabeth, 
while lying on the ground parched with 
thirst and bleeding from his death-wounds, 
gave the cup of water brought for him to 
the dying soldier by his side. 


DEVENTER. 


Twenty-five minutes by express, Deven- 
ter is reached. This town is situated on the 
bank of the Ijssel, and contains 18,125 in- 
habitants. Hotels, Monaan and Niewzwe 
Kezerskroon. Deventer is much cele- 
brated for its ginger-bread, large quantities 
of which are exported yearly: and, like 
Geneva gold, the quality must be kept 
pure; consequently an officer is appointed 
by the town to examine the dough before 
it is baked. 

The L/étel de Ville contains a valuable 
picture by Terburg, representing the town 
council. 

The Church of St. Luben is a large Goth- 
ic building, and contains some fine painted 
glass windows. The town was besieged 
by the English, under the Earl of Leices- 
ter, in 1586. Numerous cannon-balls, rel- 
ics of the siege, may be seen in the Berg 
Kerk. 

Deventer contains an immense iron- 
foundry, carpet manufactories, an Academy 
of Design, also numerous public schools. 
It was the birthplace of James Gronovius, 
professor of belles-lettres in the University 
of Leyden, and a writer of great celeb- 


rity. 

A short distance from Deventer is the 
town of A containing 12,000 in- 
habitants, near which is the Palace of Loo 
(pronounced low), a favorite summer resi- 
dence of the present King of Holland, as it 
was a favorite retreat of William III. It 
is farnished with great taste and contains 
numerous works of art. The grounds are 
extensive and very beautiful. There is a 
comfortable hotel near the palace. 

From Deventer the traveler can reach 
Zwolle by rail or by steamer on the Ijssel. 

Ten miles south of Arnhem lies the im- 
portant town of Niymegen, which may be 
teached by diligence, crossing the Rhine 
on a bridge of boats, in 1 Hi. 45 m., or by the 
railway from the frontier town of Cleves, in 
Germany. 

This fortress and frontier town is situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Waal, and con- 
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tains 23,198 inhabitants. Hotels, Plaats 
Royal and Ville de Frankfort. 

This town, which dates from the time of 
the Romans, was of considerable impor- 
tance in the 4th century. It was much 
enlarged and embellished by Charlemagne, 
but was sacked by the Normans in 881. 
gn the 11th century it became a free and 
imperial city, and was admitted as one 
of the Hanse towns. It entered into the 
Union of Utrecht in 1579, and was taken 
by the French in 1672 and 1794. Three 
treaties were signed here during the reign 
of Louis XI V.—first with Holland, in 1678 ; 
second with Spain, in 1678; and third with 
Germany, in 1679. These treaties put an 
end to the war of Europe against France. 

The Racdhuts, or Hédtel de Ville, is orna- 
mented with two rows of statues of Ger- 
man emperors; it contains portraits of 
ambassadors who were present at the sign- 
ing of the different treaties. One of the 
chains is here shown with which Martin 
Schenk Van Nijdek was hanged by the 
Spaniards when he failed in his attempt to 
capture the town. 

The Church of St. Stephen is a curious 
Gothic building, which dates from the 13th 
century ; it is built in the form of a Greck 
cross. The choir contains a monument 
of Catherine de Bourbon, wife of Adolphus 
of Egmont. 

A visit should be made to the Belvedere, 
a handsome summer: house built on the 
foundations of a tower which was part of 
the castle formerly occupied by the Duke 
of Alva. A little lower down are the pub- 
lic walks, built on the ancient ramparts of 
the town. 

Forty minutes from Arnhem, Zevenaar, 
the last town in Holland, is reached ; here 
the railway divides, that to the left contin- 
uing on through Emmerich (see Route 145, 
Vol. IT), Wesel, and Dtisseldorf to Ccelogne ; 
the right crosses the Rhine through Cleves 
and Geldern to Cologne. 

Steamers leave Zevenaar daily for Co- 
logne, also going down the Rhine, 
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A TABLE OF COINS, 
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Corss OF GREAT BRITALN. 


Sovereign ......esceseseees 
Half Sovereign ..........-.:. 
CLOWN] ... cece ee tence cones 
Half Crown........e+- quien 
Florin, or two Shillings...... 
Half Florin, or one Shilling. . 
Sixpence, ... sen ccccecceecess 
FOUFPENCE 2... sec cscsvensees 
One Penny (nearly)......... 


Corns OF FRANCE. 


Napoleon (double) .......... 
Napoleon .....0ssseccsesces 
Half Napoleon .........---- 
Quarter Napoleon .......«:- 
Five Francs.... Sa ae WV acer 
One FYANC . cscs saatcne’ 
Half Franc (fifty Centimes).. 
Twenty Centimes........... 
Ten Centimes (two Sous) .... 
Five Centimes (one Sou)... 


Corns OF SPAIN. 


Doubloon i226 ski vines esses 
Half Doubloon ............. 
Quarter Doubloon.......... 
[sabe Sip end cowaswers cus 
TOUR a arshii's aad Gig eA wk Pate 
Bi elo DU ines oie eectieicny 
PORGURE. cee Chir slcee ee teers 
Doe ROsle ss c8 sees ce wais sees 
Real’. ieadse aicisiSvePaaete wee 
B08 Guasytoe: 5 <3s..250s esate. 


ane eee ee eee eee we eens 


ee 


The Corns OF SWITZERLAND 
are the same as France 
viz., Frances and Cerlines. 


French Napoleon ........... 
Five FRAN GG s.6s0 isis i eceve tev s 
EOE TERCE cm cerasasme kt o's 
CriG FRANC. ccna ecm eae iae 
Mall PTANG scjoves wens oeoie 
Twenty Centimes........... 
Ten Centimes seca daceanta 
The word Helvetia is on the 
obverse. 






Corns OF TITE GERMAN STATES 
AND HOLLAND, 


Double Frederick........... 
FYOGGPICN 5.6's705.5.6 cbs tee wawe 
Five Gundera:s a asics idee 
One Guilder (20 Stivers) 

TIOUARAY < coos ve awe ‘ 
Pouble Ductal o5.icacasecvssc 
Ducat (of Bavaria),......... 
Crown of Baden ............ 
Thaler (of Saxony).... ..... 
MOE 5 acces oct fweetw aw eee 

(100 P fennings=1 Mark) 
Ten Thalers (of “Brunsw ick) . 8 
Ten Thale Ts (of Hanove r). 8 


| 














Florin (of Bavaria and Ba- 










GERMAN Corns—continued. 


den), 60 Kreutzers...... 
Florin (of Austria), 100 

EEFOUtwOND. 62.0645 5. kccu'e’s 
Five Gulden (of Raden)..... 
tix Dollar (of Austria)...... 


Mare (16 Hamburg Shillings) 


The very numerous emall 
coins of the German States, 
whether in kreutzers, silver 
groschens, stivers, or shil- 
lings, may be calculated by 
noting the value of the larger 
pieces. 


Corns OF ITALY. 


Twenty Lira...... (Sardinia)| 
POS LATE va 50 ne Races do 
Bive Llttigs ac cassis: do. 
One Lira..... suas 1 Ce 
hE ge A) See a do. 
Quarter Lira....... do. 
SOGU ccc uns speck (Tuscany) 
Scudi, or ten Pauls. do. 
Five Pauls........ do, 
lwo Pauls........ do. 
PON ss awe cnet do 
Hal? Paulicsccaies do 
Crazia Vccccsastess do. 
Quattrino,........ do, 
Ten Bend. 6.0% cscces (Rome) 
ROUGE bc assaceiesoanas do. 
POUL csscbavseocswes do. 
CEPOORE Sco Stinks esters do. 
Bilfoques .........00- do. 
Half Biioques ....... do. 
Oncia of 6 Ducats.. see aca 


Oncia of 3 Dueats. . 

Piastra, or 12 C ‘arlins ae. 
Ducato, or 10 Carlins. do. 
Half Piastra........ do. 
Carlino, or 10 Grani. do. 


Half Carlino, or 5 
(SPARE x ciiose ; do. 
CPENG sa cas we tea Pry 


Corns or Rvussta. 


EMPOTIA) V, 6c iscceccscecnucves 
Five Rubles. ... 2.02.0: eo'd'er 
CU INOl swe. cease feaewansenk 
OTL ZAOCP.  cs.0'o-0-vioe eines es 
Ten Copecks ...cccccccccsee 
FIVE COREG. c bseestevcee es 
Corns or TURKEY AND Eoypt. 
Twenty Piastres............ 
PIARIS isis av clwodeagee ees oi 
Pive. PATAS ieee vtsienaecs 


Belgium coin is the same as 
France, viz., Francs and Cen- 
times. 


oo 


- ro 


~ 


92 


10 











This table i is for the ure of trav elers, not merchants, as exchange will be found to vary consider- 
ably. If more is received than here expressed, you arc the gainer by exchange; if vot, you are the 


loser. 
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ae by 171. 
Aaran, torr 
Aarburg, 1077. 
Aarbans, 1172. 
le, 288. 
Abbey Craig, 142. 
Abbey of Konigsfeld, 1078. 
Abbdotaford, 160. 


Aberdeen, 135. 

Aberfeldy, 147. 

Aberfoyle, 142. 

Abergavenny, 

Abergeldie, 137. 

Abergele, 245. 

Aberystwith, 279. 

— to Cnaermarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, 
Ahan. Merthyr, Cardiff, and Newport, 


Abo, 1197. 
a 


Aba Gaush, 956 


Abydos, Ruins of, 938. 
Aare, oF Aika, 990. 
or 
Adare, 65. 
Adeleberg, 731, 751. 


Adeisberg, Cave of, 731: Route from Paris, 34. 


Advice to Travelers, Introduction, xiii. et seq. 
gina, Island of, 995, 996. 

Agen, 419, 420. 

Agents, meee and Consular, xxi.-xxiv. 


Islands, the, 1196. 
Aigle, 1111. 
Bains: Route from Paris, 34. 
477%, 744. 
de Varense, 1046. 
du Gouter, 1046. 
Craig, 128. 
Ala Mousa, Desert of Suez, 945. . 
Afrolo, 1104. 
Alxr,40. 
Adz-te-Chapelle, 595. 
=, to 5S e 
~——— Route from Paris, 34, 
Aix-les-Bains, 476, 744. 
——— te from Paris, 34. 


Alais, 458. 
—— to Nimes, 453.__ 
743. 


1 
Amany tos 


Albeuve, 1108. 

Albula, Page of, 1186, 
Alencon, 399. 

Alessandria, 797. 
Alexandretta, 951. . 
Alexandria, Egypt, 919-921. 
to Cairo, 921. 

Route from London, 29; from Paris, 34 
Italy, 797. 

Algeria, 473. 

Algiers, boundaries of, steamers to the, 473. 
Route from Paris, 34. 
Alhambra, Granada, 1295. 
Alicante, 1299. 

Alkmaar, 534 8-8. 

Allinge, 1171. 

Almindingen, 1170. 
Alpnach, 1086. 
Alt-Buda, near Pesth, 736. 
Altenburg, 629. 

Altorf, 1103. 

Alveneu, Baths of, 1136, 


m ‘ 

Ambéerieu, 144. 

Ambleside, 254. 

Amboise, 403. 

Amden, 1118. 

Amersfoort, 534 4-S. 

Amesbury, 282. 

Amiens, 296; Route from Paris, 34. 

Amphion-les-Bains, 1045. 

Amphissa, or Salona, 999, 

Amateg, 1108. 

Amsterdam, 534-534 2-8. 

—— to Cologne, via Utrecht and Arnhem, 
534 5-8. 


Route from London, 29; from Paris, 84. | 

Anadonli-Hissar (Castle of Asin), 969. 

Anadouli-Kavak, 9S8. 

Anclam, 605. 

Ancona, 822, 

to Alexandria, via Brindisi, 822. 

to Brindisi, 823. 

to Genoa, §23. 

——-to Smyrna, via Brindisl, Corfu, and 
Syra, 823. 

-~—— to Trieste, via Venice, 828. 

— to Trieste, 823, 

to Naples, 874. 

Route from Paris, 34 

Andeer, 746. 

Andermatt, 1104. 

Andermatten, 1115..- 

Andernach, 682, 

Andreasberg, 592. 

Andritsena, 1001. 

Angers, 404. 

Angouleme, 410, 

Annameoe, 76. 
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Annan, 169. 

Annweiler, 675, 

Antibes, 742, 

Antrim, 94. 

Antwerp, 513-515. 

to Rotterdam, 515, 527. 

Route from London, 29; from Parts, 34. 

Aosta, 797, 1052; to St. Bernard, 797. 

Apennines, the, 823. 

Appeldoorn, 534 7-8. 

Appenzell, Canton of, 1123. 

Aquila, 874. 

Arachova, 999. 

Aranjuez, 1276. 

Arbedo, 1105. 

Arbroath, 179. 

Arcachon, 416. 

Arco Felice, $90. 

Ardetz, 1126. 

Ardlin, 143. - 

Ardmore, 56. 

Ardrishaig, 117. 

Ardtornish Castle, 119. 

Arezzo, 839. 

Argelés, 432. 

Argentiére, 1054. 

Argos, 996. 

Arklow, 74. 

Arles, 469, 

Ronte from Paris, 34. 

Arlon, 518. 

Armagh, 91. 

Arnaout-Keni, 987. 

Arnhem, 534 6-S, 

Arona, 746, 791, T9T. 

to Genoa, 797; to Milan, 746, 797 

from Paris, via Dijon, 34. 

Arran, Island of, 116. 

Arras, 49S. 

Artenay, 402. 

Arth, or Art, 1096. 

Asiatic shore, the, 988. 

Askeaton, 64. 

Assen, 534 4-8. 

Assioot, or Sioot, 937. 

Assisi, $40. 

Assouan, 942, 

Ateste, SOT. 

Athenry, 83. 

Athens: History, Hotels, Palace, 998 ; Acrop- 
olis, Temple of Victory, Parthenon, 994; 
Erechtheium, Areopagus, the Pnyx, Tower 
of the Winds, Lantern of Demosthenes, 
Arch of Hadrian, von of Jupiter Olym- 

ns, 995; Theatre of Bacchus, Temple of 
heseus, Mount Lycabettns, Mount Pentel- 
icus, Excursion to Marathon, 995, 

Athens: Route from London, 29; from Paris, 

Ae | 


to Corinth, 995. 

to Missolonghi, 997, 

to Patras, 1000, 

Athlone, 83. 

Atzwang, 749. 

Anbonne, 1039. 

Auch, 144, 446. 

Auchinleck, 167. 

Augsburg: Hotels, Bishop’s Palace, 663; All- 
gemeine Zeitung, 663; Cathedral, Castle of 
Hohenschwangau, 663-664. 

Augsburg to Ulm, 664. 

Route from Paris, 34. 

Auray, 406, 





























Aussig, 723. 

Austerlitz, 720. 

Austrian Empire, the, 704-740. 
Avebury, 268, 

Avenza, 809. 

Avezzano, 874, 

Avignon, 468. 

‘to Vancluse, 469. 
Route from Paris, 34. 
Avila, 1275 

Avranches, 395. 

Ay, 490. 

Ayr, 127. 








Baalbec, 977, 978. 

to Beyrout, 978. 

to the Cedars, 979. 

Babelsberg, 576. 

Bacharach, 688. 

Baden, Austria: Ronte from Paris, 34. 

Switzerland: Route from Paris, 84 

Baths of, Switzerland, 716. 

Baden-Baden, 699-702, 

from Heidelberg, 699. 

Route from Paris, 34. 

Bagdtche-Keni, 98S, 

Bagenalstown, 73. 

Bagnéres de Bigorre, 429-430: Route frcm 

Bauer 5 atiichons Boabes Paris, 
agnéres de Luchon: Route from in, 35. 

Bele. Bay of, 590. 

Bailen, 1280. 

Baktchissarai, 1252. 

to Simpheropol, 1253. 

Balaklava, 1251. * 

Ballater, 137. 

Ballatrich, 1387. 

Ballenstedt, 592. 

Ballinamona, 88. 

Ballinasloe, 83. 

Ballinrobe, 86. 

perers 94. 

Ballyhale, 71. 

Ballyshannon,§s. 

Balmoral, 137. 

Balta, 1247. 

Balta-Liman, 988, 

Baltimore, 1328. 

Bamberg, 642. 

Route from Paris, 35. 

Banchory, 136, 

Bandon, 53. 

Banff, 135. 

a Yay en Bri 249. 

Banias, or Crsarea Ph tippl, STB. | 

Bankers, Reliable, Introduction, xv. 

Bannockburn, 139, 176. 

Bantry, 54. 

Bar-le-Duc, 490. 

Barcelona, 939. 

Route from Lordon, 29; from Paris, 


35. 
Baréges, 437-438. 
Bari, 824, 894, 
Barletta, $24. 
Barmouth, 278. 
Barnstaple, 285. 
Basle, 673, 1069-1071. 
Routes from, 1070. , 
Route from London, 29; from Paris, 


35. 
Basodino, the, 1115. 
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Bass Rock, 164. } 
Hasserthwaite Lake, 258. 

Bath, 268. 

Ronte from Paria, 35. 

Baths of Pfaffers, 1118. 

— of St. Gervais, 1046. 

of Saxe, 1052. 


Battaglia, 807. 
Bavacia. 648. 
Baveno, Italy, 791. 


Switzerland, 1106. 
Kayeur, 804. 
Bayonne, 417: Route from Paris, 85. 
Bazeilles, 496. 
Beaaly, 129. 
Beaune, 467. 
Bebek, 967. 
Beckenried, 1101. 
Bedford, 234. 
Beigh, 64. 
Belfast, 92. : 
—— to Dublin, 91; to Glasgow, London, 
and Liverpool, 100. 
——- Route from London, 29. 
-——— Ronate from Paria, 35. 
Belfort, 480; Route from Paris, 35. 
am, 
Belgrad, ye 


Be a 5°, 14. 
, the, 11 
jlanc, 789, 
Bellegarde, 1029. 


Bellinzona, 747, 1101, 1108. 
Belluno, 734. 
Benevento, 8 











Bergamo, 779. 
—— 16 Lecco on Lake Como, 780. 


Bergen, Sweden, 1180. 
—_——- Germany, 601. 
-op-Zoom, 537. 

Bergin, 1136. 

Berlin, 561-578; Hotel, Unter den Linden, 
Statue of Frederick the alt New Stadt, 
561; Sights of, including Galleries, Muse- 
ums, etc., 562-568 ; roe Library, Pal- 
aces, etc., 569; Cathedrals, hurches, Stat- 
nes, etc., 570,571; Bankers and Tradesmen, 
373; Excarsions, 573, 

Berlin to Charlottenburg, 573. 

-—— to Potedam and Sane Soucl, 573. 

—— to Wittenberg, 576. 

to Hanover, 577. 

—— to Paris, 576, 557. 

2 Beet Sig 

—— to Danzig, 

—— to Tilsit, 608. 

——- to Leipzig, 615. 

————— to Diaseldorf, 617. 

——— to Breslau, 629. 

——— to Dresden, 632. 

Saar Roate from, to London, 29; from Paris, 


Bernardino Route, the, 747. 
Bernay, 392. 
Berne, 1072, 1073. 

Rontes from, 1073. 
Route from Paris, 35. 











Bernina, 1127. 
‘Berwick-upon-Twoed, 166, 239. 
Besancon, 492. 
Bethel, Ruins of, 972. 
Bethlehem, 967, 968. 
Route from Paris, 85. 
Beverwijk, 584 2-8. 
Bex, 1058; Route from Paris, 85. 
Beycheville, 416, 
Bey-Kor, 989. 
Beyrout, 979. 

to Constantinople, 981, 963. 
Route from Paria, 35. 
Béziers, 446. 
Biarritz, 418. 
oute from Paris, 85. 
Biasca, 1105. 
Biella, 792. 
Bienne, 1068. 
Bingen on the Rhine, 690. 
Roate from Paris, 35. 
Birkenhead, 246. 
Birmingham, 245. 
ute from Paris, 35. 
Blaaflaten, 1180. 
Blair-Athol, 182. 
Blankenburg, 592. 
Blarney, 51. 
Let Sb 
Blea Tarn, 256. 
Blenheim, 243. 
Blois, 408. 
to Chateau de Valencay, 403. 
to Chateau de Chaumont, 408. 
Route from Paris, 85. 
Bodio, 1105. 
Bologna, 815-818. 
to Ancona, 818. 
to Brindisi, 818. 
to Florence, 818. 
—— to Pistoia, 818. 
Ronte from Paris, 85. 
Boltigen, 1109. 
Bomareund, 1196. 
Bower? Route from London, 29; from Par- 

R, 85. 
Bonn, 690, 681. 
Route from Paris, 35. 
Bonneville, 1046. 
Boppard, 687. 
Borcette, 596. 
Bordeaux: Commerce, 412; Wine-cellars and 
Wine, 413-415; Various Routes from, 416. 

Route from Paris, 85, 
Bordighera, 742, 808. 
Boren, Lake, 1194 
Borghetto, 841. 
Borgo San Donino, 813 
Bormio, Baths of, 1148. 

Route from Paris, 35. 
Borromean Islands, 790. 
Boston, England, 238. 

United States, 1825. 
Bothwell Castle, 112. 
Botzen, 1147. 
Boulogne (sur Mer), 296. 

oute from London, 29; from Paris, 35. 

Bourg, 414, 476. 
Bourg St. Maurice, 1138. 
Bourges, 448. 
Bouveret, 1044. 
Bovernier, 1056. 
Bowness, 253. 
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Boxtel, 534 5-8. 

Boyle, 79. 

Boyne, the River, 92. 
Bradford, 264. 
Bradford-on-Avyon, 288, 
Braemar, 138, 
Brandenburg, 587. 
Braubach, 687, 

Braunau, 727. 

Bray, 76. 

Brechin, 180, 

Brecon, 276. 

Breda, 528. 

Bregenz, 1142. 

Rtoute from Paria, 85. 
Bremen, 601. 

Route from Paris, 85. 
Brenner Pass, the, 749. 
Breno, 805. 


—— 











to Pavia, 804, 

to Tirano, S05, 

Breslau, 609, 610. 

— to Cracow, 610, 

Brest, 400. 

Ronte from Paris, 35. 

Breuil, 1054. 

Brévent, the, 1050. 

Bridge of Allan, 142. 

Brieg, 745, 1064, 

Briel, 527. 

Brienz, 1084; Route from Paris, 35. 

Brighton, 219, 220. 

Route from Paris, 35. 

Brindisi, 824. 

from Venice, 769. 

to Alexandria, 824. 

—— to Greece, 824. 

——— to Venice and Trieste, 824. 

to Genoa, 824. 

——— to Otranto, 824. 

Route from London, 29; from Paris, 35. 

Bristo], 268. 

to Chepstow, Monmouth, Hereford, 

Ludlow. specbabd dua 4 and Chester, 272, 
to Gloucester, heltenham, Great Mal- 
vern, and Worcester, 271. 

British America, 1318-1321. 

Brittany, 897. 

Brixen, 749. 

Broadford, 149. 

Brock, 534 2-8. 

Brocken, 592, 

Brodenbach, 686. 

Brodick, 116. 

Broek, 582. 

Brohl, 682. 

Brothausi, 1109. 

Brick, 750. 

Bruges, 520, 521 ; to Ostend, 521. 
Ronte from Paris, 85, 

Brugg, 1078, 

Brunig Pass, the, 1085. 

Briinn, 719. 

Brunnen, 1102. 

Brunswick, the City of, 589, 590. 

to Magdebur , 590, 

the Duchy of, 5SS, 

Route from London, 29; from Paris, 35, 

Bruaio, 1128. 

Brussels, 505-511. 

to Luxembourg, 517. 

——— to Waterloo, 511. 















































Brussels to Calais, 522. 

to Paris, 5238. 

Route from London, 29; from Paris, 36. 

Bruton, 290. 

Bucharest: Routes from Paris, 35. 

Bada, near Pesth, 735. 

Builth, 276. 

Bulle, 1108. 

Bundoran, 89, 

Burgos, 1268. 

= Route from Paris, 35. 
urgundy Wines, 45s, 

Burntisland, 157. 

ep St. Edmunds, 283, 

Bush-mills, 98. 

Buttevant, 63. 

Buxton, 27. 

Buyuk-Dere, 988. 











C. 
Cadenabbia, 791, 1107. 
Cadenazzo, 747. 
Cadiz, 1289. 
oe from Paris, 35. 


to Havre, 394. 

to Cherbourg, 394, 

- Route from Paris, 35. 

Caermarthen, 275. 

Caernarvon, 277. 

Cresarea, 980, 

Cesarea Philippi, 972. 

Cahir, 66. 

Cahors, 445. 

Cairo: Hotels, 921; Citadel, Massacre of the 
Mamelukes, 922; Mosques, 923; Palaces, 
Baths, Festivals, 924; Heliopolis, Shoobra, 
925; Old Cairo, 926; Pyramids, 926-980; 
Sphinx, 928; Temple of Serapis, 930, 

‘airo to Tor, via Suez, 945. 

to Sinai, 946. 

——— to Jerusalem, via E) Arish, 950. 

Route from Paris, 85. 

Calais, 296, 

Route from London, 29; 

Calandaberg, 1119. 

Calcutta: Route from London, 29: from Par- 
is, 36. 

Caledon, 95. 

Caledonian Canal, 125, 

Callan, 72. 

Callander, 133. 

Cambrai, 497. 

Cambridge : Colleges of the University, Fitz- 
william Museum, Observatory and Botan- 
ical Gardens, Churches, etc., 232. 

Route from Paria, 36, 

Campo Dolcino, 747, 790, 

Campo Formio, 733, 

Canada, 1819. 

Canal de Condé, 528. 

Canal of Arsinoé, 945. 

Cannes, 474, 

Route from Paris, 36, 

Cannstadt, Mineral Baths, 666. 

Route from Paris, 36, 

Canterbury, 229, 

Cantine de Proz, 1056. 

Cape of Good Hope: Route from London, 29. 

Cape Parthenike, 1261. 

Capernaum, 975, 

Cappoquin, 57. 

Capri, 882, 





Caen, 











i -#~, 











from Paris, 6. 
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Capua, 872. Ch&atean de Ponsas, 467. 
Carcaseonne, 422 Ennscck, 726. 
Cardiff, 274 Margaux, 415, 
Carentan, 396. of Steen, 512. 
Carlisle, 252. Thierry, 481. 
Route from Paris, 36. Chateauroux, 444. 
Carlow, 73. Chatellerault, 407. 
Carlsbad, 639, 640. Chatham, 228. 
to Vienna, 640. Chatillon, 1064 
Route from Paris, 36. - |Chatsworth, 247. 
Carlerahe, 700. Route from Paria, 36. 
Route from Paris, 36. Chanmont, 479, 1068. 
ola, 796. Cheitan Akindisi (Satan's Carrent), 968. 
Carpi, 507. Chelmsford, 230. 
Carrickfergus, 94. Cheltenham, 272, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, 83 Chempitz, 647. 
Carrick-on-Suir, 66. Chepstow, 274. 
Carrigadrohid, 54. Cherbonrg, 397. 
Cars, Sleeping, for Travelers, xx. Route from Paris, 36. 
Carstairs, 169. Chermontane, 1057. 
Casaccia, 1129. Chersonesna, 1250. 
Caserta, 872. Chester, 246; Eaton Hall, 246. 
Cashel, 67. Chexbres, 1070. 
Caseel, 618, Chiamut, 1182. 
Route from Paris, 86. Chiavenna, 747, 790. 
Castalian Fountain, 999. Chiavari, 809. 
Cas a, 1129. Chicago, 1316. 
Castel Bolognese to Ravenna, 819, Chillon, Castle of, 1043, 1044 
Pietro, Bologna, 818, Chippis, Valley of, 1069. 
Castlebar, 85. Chiselhurst, 226. 
Castle-Blayney, 94. Chiusi, 845. 
Castle-Dougias, 174. Choisy-le-Rol, 402. 
rmot, 74. Christiania: Hotel Castle of Aggershuus, 
Castlereagh, S5. 1177; Trefoldigheds-kirke, Palace, Museum 
Castricum, 534 2-8. of Northern Antiquities, University, Na- 
Catania, 905. tional Gallery of Paintings, Theatre, Cari- 
Cataracts of Egypt, 943. oles, Oscar’s Hall, Frogner-Aasen, 1178. 
Catskill, 1313. Christiania to Bergen, via the Fille-Field, 1178 
Canterets, 483-435. to the Rjukanfos, 1181. 
Cavan, 90. to Trondhjem, 1181. 
Cave Hill, 93. to Molde, 1183. 
Cefalu, 902. —— to Stockholm, 1164. 
Celle, 640. Rontte from Loudon, 29; from Paris, 86. 
» 902. Churwalden, 760. 
Certaldo, $43. Cilli, 750. 
Cervera, 1304. Cincinnati, 1818. 
Cesena, 821. Ciney, 517. 
Cette, 446; Route from Paris, 86. Citta Vecchia, 914. 
Chablis, 458. Civita Vecchia, 842. 
Cheronea, 1000. to Rome, 843. 
Chalcia, 1000. Civray, 410. 
Chalons-sur-Marne, 490. Cladich, 147. 
Route from Paris, 36. Clapham, 263. 
Chalon-sur-Sadne, 467. Clare-Galway, 8T. 
—— Route from Paris, 86. Clareng, 745, 1043. 
Chambéry, 477. Ronte from Paris, 86. 
Chambrelien, 1115. Clavadel, Baths of, 1137. 
Chamounix, 1046-1051. Clermont Ferrand, 451. 
Roate from London, 29; from Paris, 36, | Clifden, 84. 
pagne Wines, 481-489, Cliffony, 89. 
Champtocé, 406. Clifton, 269. 
Chantilly, 299. Cloggnitz, 750. 
Charenton, 457, 741. Clonmacnoise, $0. 
Charleroi, 497. Clonmel, 66. 
Ronte from Paris, 36. Cloyne, 50. 
Charleville (Ireland), 63. Cluseg, 1046. 
—— (France), 4965. Coblentz, 683-685. 
Charlottenlund, 1165. Ronte from Paris, 36. 
Chartres, 399, Cochem, 685. 
Chatean Chaumont, 403. Cockermouth, 260. 
~——— Chénancean, 404. Cognac, 410. 
—— de baa ig 1038, Cogoletto, 443. 
—— dOex, 1110. Coins, Tables of, 585, 1008, 1380. 
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Coire, 1119. 

to Colico (and Milan), over the Spli- 

gen, 746. 

to Magadino, over the Bernardino, 747. 

Route from Paris, 36. 

Col de Balme, 1084, 1055. 

Bouhomme, 152. 

Cheville, 1057, 105S. 

Fenétre, 1057, 

Torrent, 1059. 

la Dent de Jaman, 1108 

la Forclaz, 1046. 

Col des Montets, 1054. 

Colchester, 231. 

Cold Spring, 1312. 

Coldstream, 162. 

Coleraine, 94, 98. 

Colico, 747, 790. 

to Como, 747. 

Route from Parise, 86. 

Collonges Station, 1030. 

Colmar, 679. 

Cologne, 582-585. 

to Frankfort, Bonn, Coblentz, 585. 

to Mainz, Aix-la-Chapelle, Paris, 585. 

Route from London, 29; from Paris, 86. 

Colombes, 3S6. 

Como, Lake of, 787-789. 

to Lake Maggiore, 790. 

Route from London, 29; from Paris, 36. 

Pompienne 496, 

onte from Paris, 36. 

Comrie, 145. 

Concise, 1067. 

Cong, 86. 

Couiston, 256. 

Constance, 678, 674. 

Route from London, 30; from Paris, 86. 

Constantinople: Hotels, Seraglio, Sublime 
Porte, 984; Bosphorus, Mosques of St. So- 
phia, Suleiman, Sultan Achmed, Moham- 
med II., Hippodrome, 985; Obelisk of The- 
odosius, the Burned Pillar, Aqueduct, Ba- 
zars, Cemeteries, 986; Calques, Valet de 
Place, the Dogs, Excursions, 987. 

Constantinople to Odessa, 989. 

to Vienna, 989. 

Steamers from, 989. 

to the Crimea, 989. 

to Genoa, 990. 

Route from London, 80; from Paris, 86. 

Cousular and Diplomatic Agents, xxi.-xxly. 

Contamines-sur-Arve, 1045, 

Conthey, 1065S. 

Convamore, 58. 

Convent of Seben, 1148, 

Conway, 249. 

Cook, Son, & Jenkins’s Arrangements for 
Travelers, xxvil. 

Copenhagen: Hotels, Carriages, Amalien- 
burg, Christiansburg, 1158; Chambers of 
Parliament, Picture-Galleries, Rosenhe 
Castle, 1154, 1155; Observatory, Palace o 
Fredericksburg, Thorwaldsen’s Museum, 
Cathedral and Churches, 1156-1161; Prind- 
sens Palais, Ethnographic Museum, Mu- 
seum of Northern Antiquities, 1161-1164; 
Arsenal, Royal phe Museum of Natural 
History, Church of the Trinity, Theatres, 
Tivoli Gardens, 1164. 

Copenhagen to Charlottenlund and Deer 

ark, 1164. 
to Elsinore, etc., 1165. 










































































Copenhagen to Bornholm, 1170. : 

to Aarhuns, Aalborg, aud Fredericke- 
haven, 1172. 

to Christiania, 117T. 

to Gottenburg, 1187. 

Route from London, 30; from Paris, 86 
Copper Harbor, 1317. 

ra ae 1088. 

Cordova, 1280. 

Route from Paris, 36, 

Corinth, 997. 

Cork, 50. 

to London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 


Route from Paris, 36. 
Cornigliano, 748. 

Coron, 1001. 

Corsoer, 1153. 

Cortona, 839. 

Corycian Cave, 999. 
Cosenza, 892. 

Coslin, 604. 

Cossonny, 1067. 

Céte d'Or, 458. 

Cotignola, S19. 
Courmayenr, 1052. 
Courtral, 499, 522. 
Coutances, 385. 

Coutras, 412. 

Cove, 82. 
Coventry, 240. 

Cowes, 996 ; Route from Partie, 36. 

oe 610-612 ; to Warsaw, 612; to Vienna, 


Route from Paris, 86. 
Craigmillar Castle, 171. 
Cramont, 1082. 

Crathie, 137. 

Crécy, 298. 

Credo Tunnel, 1030. 
Cremona, S04. 
Creuznach, 691. 

Crewe, 240. 

Crieff, 145. 

Crimea, the, 1246. 

from Constantinople, 989. 
Crinan Canal, 117. 
Cronstadt, 1981. 
Croydon, 219. 

Culloden, 181. 

Cully, 1041. 

Culoz to Geneva, 1029. 
Cume, 890. 

Cumbray, Islands of, 115. 
Cuneo, 796. 

Cushendun, 99. 

Cistrin, 606. 

Cyprus, Island of, 982. 
Route from Paris, 36. 


D. 
































Dabod, 944. 

Dagmersellen, 1077. 

Dal 118. 

Dalbeattie, 174. 

Dalkeith, 158. 

Damascus: Hotele, Cook-shops, Synagogues, 
Convents, Rivers Abana and P har, 976: 
the Great Mosque, the Castle, St Paul's 
House, Abd e] Kader, 976, 977. 

Damascus to Baalbec, 977. 

Ronte from London, 30; from Paris, %. 

Danzig, 604, 606. 
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Danzig: Route from London, 80; from Paris, 36. | Dresden to Frankfort, 619. 
Dardanelles, the, 983. to Carlsbad, 639. 



































Route from Paris, 87. to Schwarzenburg, 646. 
Dargle, the, 70. Route from Londcn, 80; from Paris, 
Dereeect 696. 87. 
—— to Heidel , GOT. Drogheda, 91. 
Route from Purie, 3%. to Belfast, 97. 
Dartmoath, 284. Dronning’s Udsiyht, the, 1179. 
Davlia, 1000. Drumiuur, 80. 
Davos am Platz, 1187. Drumlanrig Castle, 167. 
Davoe-Dorfli, 1137. Drybargh Abbey, 160. 
Dax, 417. Duart Castle, 119. 
Dead Sea, the, 969. Dublin: Hotels, 68; Castle, Trinity Colle 
Deer Park, 1165. Cathedral of the Holy Trinit , St. Patrick’s 
' Delft, 530. Cathedral, Four Conrts, 69; Custom-Honuse, 
Delphi, or Castri, 999. Exchange, Nelson's Monument, Galleries, 
Denbigh, 24S. Mugeum, Phenix Park, Zoological Gardena, 
Denmark, 1150-11738, Botanic Gardens at Glasnev n, Cemetery 
Dent d’Ouch, 1044. Irish Popline, 70; Excursions, 71; Hill of 
Derby, 234. Howth, Kingstown, 71. 
Derrynane, 82. Dublin: Route from London, 80: Paris, 87. 
Dervio, 789. to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, aud 
Derwentwater, 257. Bristol, 100. 
Desenzano, 777. Dumbarton, 114 
Deserts of Suez and Arabia, 945-952, Dumfries, 16S. 
Dessau, 617. Dunbar, 164. 
Detmold, 594. Dunblane, 142. ° 
Detroit, 1315. Dundalk, 92. 
Devenish Island, 91. Dundee, 179. 
Devens Salt Mines, 1111. Dundrennan, 174. 
Deventer, 534 7-& Dundrum, 96. 
Devil's Bridge, 1108. Dunfermline, 177. 
Diedenhofen, 493. Dungarvan, 77. 
Der 389. Dunkeld, 13%. 
oute from London, 80; from Paris, 37. | Dunkirk, 499: Route from Paris, 87. 
Dijon, 458-466 ; Route from Puris, 87. Dunmanway, 53. 
Dinant, 517. Dunnottar, Castle of, 180. 
D all, 129. Dunoon, 118. 
Dip matic and Consulat Agents, xxi.-xxiv. Dunrobi{n, 130. 
Dissentis, 1133. Duneevertck, 99. 
ves, 893. Dunetaffnage, 118. 
Divonne, 1038. Dunvegan Castle, 129. 
Dobb's Ferry, 1311. Durham, 238. 
Dol, 396. Diisseldorf, 581. 
Déle, 478, 1088. to Bremen, 614. 
—— Route from Paris, 87. Route from London, 80; Paria, 37. 
Doleely. 144 
Dollar, 140. E. 
Domo d'Ossola, 746. East, The, via Snez Canal: from London, 33. 
Ronte from Paris, 37. Eastbourne, 227. 
Domrémy, 491. Eaux Bonnes, 441: Ronte from Paris, 87. 
Donaustal, 681. Eaux Chandes, 442: Route from Paria, 37. 
Doacaster, 234. Ebal, Mount, 972. 
Donchery, 496. Ebelsberg, 726. 
Donegal, 69. Ebnat, 1 
Dorchester, 286. Eboli, 893. 
Dordrecht, or Dort, 528. E’Dayr, 937 
Dorking, 287. Eden Hall, 258. 
Dortmund, 580. Eddystone Light-house, 271. 
Douai, 498. Edfoo, 941. 
Doane, 143. Edinbargh : Excursions in the vicinity of, 151; 
Dover, 229; Route from London, 30,290; from | The Castle, Scott’s Mouament, 182: Na- 
Paris, 87. tional Gallery, Royal Institution, Register 
Downpatrick, 97. House, Calton Hil Monuments, Bt. lles's 
Drachenfels, 651. Cathedral, 158; the University, Parliament 
Drammen, 1151. Square, Holyrood Palace, 154; Leith, Ex- 


Dreaden: Hotels, American Club, 683; Royal | cursions, Arthur's Seat, Hospitals, 157 ; 
Palace, 634: Picture-Gallery and ite Gems, |__ Roslin Castle, Dalkeith, 158. 
635 ; the Zwinger, Museum of Natural His- | Edinburgh to St. Andrews, 157, 178 
tory, and Military Museum, 636; Grand Op- Route from London, 80; from Paris, 37. 
era-House, 636; Japanese Palace and the | Egeri, Lake of, 1136, 
Frauenkirche, 686: Manufactures, Bankers, | Egciecbhormn, the, 1114. 
anc Tradesmen, 637, 638; Excursions, 638. | Egremout, 260. 
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Egypt, 916-944. 
Voyage to Upper, 980. 
Route from Puris, 87. 
Ehrenbreitstein, 683. 
Ehrenfels, 689, 690. 
Eindhoven, 584 5-8, 
Einsiedeln, 1134. 
Eisenach, 623, 624; to Cubnrg, 624. 
Route from Paris, 37. 
Eisleben, 617. 
Elaghinskoi Palace, 1280. 
El Arish, 931. 
El Chanka, 950. 
E) Koola, 941. 
Elberfeld, 594. 
Elbing, 607. 
Elephantine Island, 942, 
Eleusis, 997. 
Elvin, 134. 
Ellzavetgrad, 1247. 

Iainore, 1165. 

ly, 232. 
Emmaus, 956. 
Emmerich, 534, 581. 
Route from Paris, 87. 
Empoli, 843. 
Eme, 696; to Coblentz, 696. 
Route from Paris, 87. 
Engelberg, 1095. 
Enyhien, 889. 
England and Wales, 183-290, 
En nnyeees 584 8-8, 
Ennis, 78. 
Enniscorthy, 74. 
Enniskillen, 90. 
Entlebuch, 1107. 
Epernay, 481-490. 
oute from Paria, 87. 
Epesses, 1041. 




















Ephcsua, 982: Route from Paris, 87. 


Epsom, 287. 

Erbach, 692, 697. 
Erfurt, 622. 

to Gotha, 628. 
Route from Paria, 87. 
Escholzmatt, 1107. 
Escorial, the, 1274. 
Esné, 941. 

Eepailley, 453. 

Essen, 581. 

Eealingen, 669. 
Saati 402, 

Etna, Mount, 906. 
Eton, 242. 

Etroubles, 1083, 
Ettenheim, 678. 
Eubea, Island of, 1000. 
Eupatoria, 1248. 
Evanton, 180. 
Evesham, 265. 
Evians-les-Baing, 1044. 
Evolena, 1068. 

Evrenx, 392. 

Route from Paris, 87. 
Exeter, 270. 

Exmouth, 270. 











F. 


Faenza, 820. 

to Florence, 820, 
Fagernaes, 1179. 
Faldo, 1105, 

Falaize, 399. 





INDEX. 


Falkenburg, Castle of, 689. 
Falkirk, 149. 
Falkland, 177. 
Fall of Tatschbach, 1095. 
Falls of Aar, 1086. | 
of Alterheiligen, 702. 
of the Clyde, 118. 
of Foyers, 125. 
of the Lednoch, 145. 
of Reichenbach, 1092. 
of Rogie, 129. 
of Sallenche, 1112. 
of the Schmadribach, 1099. 
of Sefinliitschine, 1090. 
of Tosn, 1104, 
of Traun, 728. 
of Triberg, 672. 
Falmouth, 271. 
Fanum, 822. 
Farayg, 943. 
Farleigh Castle, 289. 
Fast Castle, 165. 
Faulhorn, the, 1091. 
Faversham, 229. 
écamp, 892. 
Feldkirch, 1142. 
Fermo, 823. 
hada 6 58. 
Ferns, (4. 
Ferrara, 807, 808. 
to Bologna, 807. 
Fethard, 73. 
Fettan, 1126. 
Fideriser Au, 1136. 
Finale Marina, 743. 
Fishkill, 1312. 
Fiume Latte, 7S9. 
Fidégére, 1050. 
Fleneburg, 599. 
Flims, 1131. 
Flint, 248. 
Flodden, 163. 
Floors Castle, 161. 
Florence: Hotels, Arno, 826; Brid 
mo, Campanile, Statnes, Battietert 


















































Giovanni, 827; Church of Santa Croce, 828; 
Piazza of Santa Croce, La Santissima An- 
nunziata, Capella di San Laca, Piazza della 
Annunziata, Statue of Ferdinand, Found- 
ling Hospital, Convent of Carmine, Charch 
of San renzo, Sagrestin Vecchia, Sa- 
gree Nuovo, 829; ‘Laurentian Library, 

hurch of San Marco, Santa Maria Novel- 
la, 880; Piazza del Gran’ Duca, Stange of 
David, Michael Angelo, Savonarola, Piazza 
Buonarotti, Palazzo Vecchi, Loggia di Lan- 
zi, Uffizi Gallery, 831, 882; Tribune, Gems of 
Antiquity, Etruscan Musenm, Hall of Ba- 
roccio, Hall of Niobe, Pitti Palace, 8&3; 
Hall of Venns, Hall of Apollo, Hall of Mars, 
Hall of Jupiter, Hall of Saturn, Hall of the 
Iliad, 884; Private Library, Boboll Gardens, 
Academy of Fine Arts, Museo di Storia 
Naturale and Specola, Tribuna Galileo, 835; 
Picture-Galleries, Hiram Powers, Theatres, 
836; Cascine, Palazzo Riccardo, Biblioteca 
Riccardi, Stores, etc., 887; Zocchi Emilio, 
887 : poe? Impériale, Ficsole, Villa Torri- 
giani, 


Florence to Rome, §88. 


to Paris, $38. 
to Rome, via Empoli, etc., 848. 
Route from London, 30; from Paris, 37. 


INDEX. 


Fliela-Thal and Pase, 1137. 

Fiéelen, 1103. 

Fochabers, 135. 

F 823. 

Foligno, 841. : 

—— Route from Paris, 3%. 

Folkestoue, 22%. 

Fondi, 873. 

Fontainebleau, 390, 383. 

Route from Paris, 37. 

Forbach, 676. 

Forfar, 179. 

Forli, 821. 

to Ravenna and Florence, 821. 

Formazza, Valley of, 1115. 

Fortes, 132. 

Fort Augustus, 126. 

Foesombrone, 845. 

Fountain of Elisha, 971. 

Fonntain of Moses, 945. 

Foynes, 65. 

France, 291-500. 

Frankfort, 625-627. 

— to Berlin, 641. 

—— to Cassel, 625. 

to Pragne, 643. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main: Route from London, 
3%; from Paris, 37. 

Prank fort-on-the-Oder, 608. 

Franzensbad, 643. 

Franenfeld, 1100. 

Fredensborg Palace, 1166. 

Fredericksberg Castle, 1167. 

Frederickssund, 1168. 

Fredericksvark, 1167. 


Freiberg, 646. 
Ronte from Paris, 37. 
aida 673, 1070. 
oute from London, 80; from Paris, 


37. 
Frejus, 474, 742. 
French Money, Weights, and Measures, 293. 
—— Circular Tickets, 386. 
Freshwater: Route from Paris, 87. 
Fressinone, Falls of, 1065. 
Friedrichshafen, 669. 
Friesach, 595. 
Frome, 289. 
Fratigen, 1078. 
Fornezs Abbey, 260. 

















G. 

Gaeta, S73. 

Gaillon, 3ST. 

Gairloch, 151. 

Gaia, 1124. 

Galenstock, the, 1094, 1095. 

Galixidi, 999. 

Galway, S3. 

Gamla Upsala, 1196. 

Gap, 470, 

Gatehouse, 175. 

Gan el Kebir, 938. 

Gavarnie, 436. 

Gaza, 951. 

Gebel Silsileh, 942. 

fReisberg, 675. 

velmerbach Falls, 1093. 

Geneva: Hotels, Carriages, Porters, Bankers, 
Steamers, Bridges, 1031; Cathedral of St. 
Pierre, Musée Roth, Musce Academique, 
1082. Roussean’s House, Calvin's Library, 
Hote! de Ville, Arsenal, Model of Mont 
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Blanc, 1033: Musée Fol, Botanical Gardens, 
Genevese Club, English Church, Manufact- 
ures, Environs, Villas, 1034; Ferney, Excur- 
sions, 1035. 

Geneva, Lake of, 1036, 103T. 

——. to Chamounix, 1045. 

—— Various Routes from, 1036. 

—_—— Route from London, 30; from Paris, 37, 

Genoa: Hotels, History, Harbor, People, 799; 
Corso, Christopher Columbus, Monument, 
Discovery of Cuba, Churches, Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo, Relics, L’Annunciata, 800; St. 
Ambrogio di Gest, Santa Maria di Carigna- 
no, St. Stephano della Porto, San Matteo, 
San Siro, Palaces, Palazzo Brignole, Palazzo 
Pallavicini, Palazzo Dorio 'Torsi, Palazzo 
Balbi, Palazzo Reale, Palazzo Doria, 801; 
Palazzo della Université, Palazzo Ducale, 
Bank of St. George, Public Institutions, 
Academica Ligustica delle Belle Arti, The- 
atres, Manufactures, Cafés, Silver Filigree- 
work, Villa Pallavicini, 802; Railways, 
Steamers, Diligences, 803. 

Genoa to Puris, $03. 

to Milan, 803. 

—— to Nice, etc., 803, 808. 

———— to Pisa, 808. 

——~ to Florence, via Spezia, 80S. 

— Route from Landei: 30; from Paris, 


87. 
Gerizim, Mount, 972. 
Germany, the zope of, 547-708. 
States of, 548. 
Gerolstein, 679. 
Gersanu, 1102. 
Gervais, Baths of, 1046; Route from Paris, 37, 
Gesler’s Castle, 1096. 
Gesseney, 1109. 
Ghent, 518-520. 
to Bruges, 520. 
Route from Paris, 38. 
Giant's Causeway, 98. 
Mountain, 989. 
Giarre, 905. 
Gibraltar, 1292. 
to Tangier, 1293. 
to Malaga, 1294. 
Route from London, 80; from Paris, 


88, 

Giessbach Falls, 1092. 

Gliornico, 1105. 

Girgeh, 938. 

Girgenti, 899. 

to Syracnee, 900. 

Glamis Castle, 133. 

Glarnisch, the, 1131. 

Glarus, 1131. ; 

Glasgow: Hotels, Commerce, Ship-building, 
109: the Cathedral, Exchange, 110; Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Squares, Parks, Museum 
Kelvin Grove, University, 111; Bothwell 
Castle, Hamilton Palace, Falls of the Clyde, 
Excursiona, 112, 113. 

Glasgow to Edinburgh, 112, 

to Inverness, via Oban, 112. 

to Oban, via Inverary, 113. 

to Oban through Crinan Canal, 116. 

Route from London, 80; from Paris, 38. 

Gleichenberg, 740. 

Glenariff, 99. 

Glenarm, 99. 

Glencoe, 121. 

Glendalough, 75. 
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Glenelg, 148. 

Glengariff, 55, 99. 

Glin, 65, 

Glig, 1113. 

Glogan, 629. 

Gloggnitz, 750. 

Gloucester, 271. 

Gminden, 728. 

Gnesen, 608. 

Goldau, 1096, 

Golspie, 130. 

Gomagoi, 748. 

Gorge du Trient, 1112. 

Gorge of Gondo, 1065. 

Guinean: 1323. 

Gorlitz, 648, 

Gorner Grat, 1061. 

Girz, 733, 

Gissnitz, 630. 

Gotha, 628. 

to Eisenach, 623. 

Route from Paris, 3S. 

Gottenburg, 1187. 

Route from London, 30. 

Gottingen, 618: Route from Paris, 38 

Gozzo, 906, 

Granada, 932. 

Route from Paris, 38. 

Grandson, 1067. 

trasmere, 254. 

Gratz, 730. 

to Linz, 733. 

Ronte from Paris, 38. 

Gravelotte, 676. 

Great Britain, History and Government of, 
4346. 

Great Grimsby, 237. 

Great Scheideck, 1092. 

Greece, 991-1002. 

and Turkey, 983-1002. 

Greenock, 114. 

Route from Paris, 38. 

Greifswalde, 606. 

Grenoble, 471; Route from Lyons, 470; from 
Paris, 3S, 

Gretna Green, 169. 

Gresshiibel, 640, 

Grimsel, Hospice of the, 1093. 

Grindelwald, 1090. 

Gripsholm, Castle of, 1193. 

Groningen, 534 4-8. 

Grotto of Balme, 1046, 

of Osteno, 1106. 

of St. Paul, 914 

Grnyére, 1110. 

Gubbio, 846. 

Gudhjem, 1171. 

Gudvangen, 1180, 

Gnurre, 1166. 

Gitersloh, 580, 

Guttanen, 1093. 
































H. 


Haarlem, 833. 

Haddington, 163. 

Hagenau, 675. 

Havue, the, 530-552, 

the, to Amsterdam, 580, 

-—— to Haarlem and Helder, 534 2-8. 

Route from London, 30; from Paris, 38, 
Hiainan, 629. 

Hal, 523. 

Halifax, England, 264. 








INDEX. 


Halton, 262. 

Haltwhistle, 261. 

Ham, the State Prison of, 497. 

Hamburg, 595. 

to Stralsund, 557. 

Route from London, 30; from Paris, 


38, 
Hamilton, 1319. 
Palace, Scotland, 113. 
Hammershuus, 1171. 
Hammerstein, Castle of, 682. 
Hampton Court, 217, 
Hanan, 625. 
Haudeck Falls, 1093. 
Hanover, Kingdom of, 57T. 
City of, 578; to Bremen, Hamborg, 
Minden, etc., 597; to Hamburg, 640, 
Route from London, 30; from Paris, 


38. 
Hapsburg, Castle of, 1078, 
Hardewijk, 534 4-S. 
Harfleur, 390, 
Harlingen, 534 8-8. 
Harwich, 231. 
Harz Monntains, 591. 
Hasle, 1171. 
Hastings, England, 277. 
United States, 1311. 
Haut-Chatillon, 1114, 
Haute-Combe, 1138. 
Hants Geneveys, 1115. 
Haveswater, 259. 
Havre, 391. 
to Dieppe, 391. 
to England, 391. 
Route from London, 30; from Paris, 


38, 
Hawick, 173. 
Hawlbowline Island, 30. 
Hawthornden, 158. 
Hay, 276. 
to London, via Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Reading, 276. 
Headford, 86. 
Hebron, 965, 969. 
Heidelberg, 695, 699. 
to ; _ oo tia 
to Frankfort, 699. 
Ronte from London, 30; from Paris, 
Heiden, 1124. 
Heilbronn, 667, 670. 
Helder, the, 684 3-8. 
Helensburg, 114. 
Helmeadale, 130. 
Helsingfors, 1197. 
Herculaneum, 886. 
Hereford, 272. 
Herford, 580. 
Herment, 941. 
Hermitage Castle, 173. 
Wines, 467. 
Hermsdorf, 724. 
Arnel 1073. 
erzogenbnch, 107 
Het Nieuwe Diep, or Willernsoord, 534 2% 
Hexham, 261. 
Hiero, 996. 
Hill of Howth, 71 
ill of Howth, 71. - 
Hints to Travelers, Introduction, xili, x=" 
Hirschberg, 724. 
Hochheim, 689. 
TLof, 642, 












































Digitized by Google 








INDEX. 


Holland, or the Netherlands, 5294-584 7-8. 
Holybrook, 76. 

Holyhead, 250. 

Homburg, 627. 

Route from London, 31; from Paris, 38. 
Honfleur, 398. 

Hong Kong; from London, $1; from Paris, 88 
Hoorn, or Horn, 534 3-8, 





Horsho!m, 1165. 
Hoepenthal, 1104. 
Hospice of Bt Christopher, 1143, 
Hotel Byron, 1043. 
Honnkiar-Iekelessi, 989. 
Hoxter, 593. 
Huddersfield, 264. 
Hadson, 1313. 
Hall, 234. 
Hangerford, 267. 
tea ngdon, 233. 
: 474. 
ne Route from Paris, 38, 
L 
Ifezheim Race-course, 702. 
Ifigenbach, Falls of, 1109. 
Imhof, 1093, 
Imola, $19 
Imst, 1143. 
Ingolstadt, 667. 
lukerman, 1251. 
Inpspruck, 114-4. 
to Munich, 1148. 
to Colico (and Milan), over the Stelvio, 








140. 
——— to Verona, by the Brenner Pass, 749. 
Route from Londun, 31; from Paris, 


38, 
Interlaken, 1076. 
—— Excursions, 1068. 
= nents from London, 81; from Paris, 





. 


lnverary, 123. 
lnverlochy Castle, 19% 
Inverness, 126. 

to Aberdeen, 126. 
——- to Thurso, 126, 
lnveroran, 145. 

lona, 120. 

Ipswich, 231. 

Ireland, 46-100. 

Rontes in, 47. 
Irvine, 126. 

Ischia, Island of, §91. 
Ischl, 72S. 

Iselle, 1065. 

Isernia, 875. 

Isle of Wight, 222-296. 
isles of Greece, the, 990.. 
Taola Bella, 1106. 











Issella, 746. 
Issoire, 452. 
Italy, 741-S94. 
Itri, 873. 
Ivrea, 796. 
J. 
Jaezerspris, 1168. 
Jaffa, 955. . 
to Jerusalem, 956. 
Route from Parie, 38. 





Jardin, the, 1050. 
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Jedburgh, 161. 

Jenatz, 1186. 

Jenin, 973. 

Jerez, 12ST. 

Route from Parie, 38. 

Jericho, 971. 

Jerusalem, approass to, 956, 957; Opinion of 
Sir Frederick Henniker, Stanley's First 
Sight, 957, 955: Modern Houses, Colonel 
James Willlams of Tennessee, Mosque of 
Omar, Difficulty of obtaining Admittance, 
959: Solomon's Temple ount Moriah, 
Es-Snkhrah, Holy of Holles, the Angel Ga- 
briel and Mohammed, Population, Mosqne 
of El-Aksa, 960; Orange Fountain, the Med- 
{terranean Hotel, Holy Places, 961; Charch 
of the Holy Sepulchre (Ground-plan), 962; 
Minaret of Omar, Holy Sepnichre, 9683; Cen- 
tre of the Earth, Hill of Zion, Last Supper, 
963, 964; Calvary, Canaculam, 964; Arme- 
nian Convent, Jews’ Wy niu pace: Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, Fountain of the Virgin, 
the Virgin Mary accused, Pool of Silonm, 
Tomb and Chapel of the Virgin, 965; Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, Backsheesh, Mount of 
Olives, Bethany, Tombs, Absalom's Tomb, 
Pool of Bethesda, Via Dolorosa, Church of 
the wih Sesetet 966; Arch of the Ecce 
Homo, Tower of David, 967. 

Jerusalem to Hebron, 967. 

to the Dead Sea, 969. 

to Beyrout, 971. 

Route from London, 81; from Paris, 


38. 
Johannisberger, Castle of, 689. 
John O’Groat’s, 131. 

Jordan River, the, 970. 

Julier Pass, 1123. 
Jungfrau,the, 1090. 

Juarzon, 441 

Jiterbogk, 615. 














Kaifa, 980. 

Kalabshee, 944. 

Kalafat, 738. 

Kalamata, 1001. 

Kandersteg, 1074, 

Karlstein, 645. 

Katwijk, 532. 

Kaufbeuren, 668. 

Kedes, 975. 

Kehl, 672. 

Kells, 72, 98. 

Kelso, 162. 

Kempen, 534 4-8, 

Kendal, 252. 

Kenilworth Castle, 244. 

Kenmare, 55. 

Kenmore, 146. 

Kenuebh, 938. 

Kertch, 1254; to the Caucasus, 1254. 
Keswick, 257. 

Kharkoff, 1247. 

Kiel, 1152. 

Ronte from London, 81; from Paris, 88, 
Kilchurn Castle, 147. 

Kildare, 68 

Kilfinane, 63. 

Kilkee, 65, S3. 

Kilkenny, 72. 

Killaloe, 80. 

Killarney: Tore Mountain, 85; the Gap of 
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Dunloe, 59; Magillicuddy’s Reeks, 60; Black 
Valley, 60; Tore Lake, 60; the Lakes and 
Islands, 61; Ruins of Muckross Abbey, 61; 
Ruins of Aghadoe, 62. 

Killarney: Route from Paris, 38, 

Killybegs, 89. 

Killyleagh, 95. 

Kilmacdnagh, 7S. 

Kilmacthomas, 7T. 

Kilmallock, 63. 

Kilmarnock, 166. 

Kilmaun, 123, 

Kilrudderry, 76. 

Kilrush, 65. 

Kilsyth, 149. 

Kilworth, 58. 

Kingston, 1319, 

Kingstown, 71. 

Route from Paris, 8S. 

Kinross, 140. 

Kinsale, 53. 

Kippel, 1114. 

Kirkstall, 263. 

Kirkcudbright, 174. 

Kissengen Springs, 641. 

Route from London, 31; from Paris, 8S, 

Klamm, 750. 

Klausen, Switzerland, 1134. 

Tyrol, 749. 

Kleinen, 600, 

Klosters, 1137. 

Knighton, 280. 

Knockcroghery, $4. 

Knocklong, 63. 

Koft, 939. 

Kom-Ombo, 942. 

Komorn, 735. 

Kongensudsight, the, 1179. 

Kongsberg, 1181. 

Konigsberg, 607. 

Konigsstein, 723. 

Korosko, 944. 

Koulleli, 989. 

Kouron-Schechme, 987. 

Kousgoundjouk, 989. 

Krementschug, 1247. 

Kreuznach, 691. 

Krupp Steel Foundry, 581, 

Kablis, 1137. 

Kuffstein, 1148, 

Kursk, 1247. 

Kussnacht, 1096, 

Kyleakin, 148. 

Kyles of Bute, 115. 











L. 
La Bastide, 412. 
Lachen, 1117. 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, 1115, 
La Comballaz, 1110. 
Lacken, 512, 
Laerdalsoren, 11989. 
Lago di Garda, Ti7. 
Lazo d’Iseo, 805, 
Laibach, 731. 
Lake Avernus, 890. 
Bienne, 1068, 
——— Geneva, 1036, 1037. 
George, 1321. 
——— Leman, 1037. 
Lucerne, 1101. 
—— Maggiore, 1105. 
of the Thousand Isles, 1319. 














INDEX. 


Lake of Uri, 1102. 

Yasale, 950. 

Lakes of England, 252-259. 

——_— of Ireland, 48. 

of Sweden: Maelar, 1193; Boren, 11%; 
Wetter, 1195; Wener, 1195. 

Lampeter, 279. 

Lanark, 113. 

Lancaster, 251, 

Landan, 675. 

Landeck, 1143. 

Landen, 522. 

Landeron, 1068, 

Land’s End, 271, 

Landshut, 272. 

Langnau, 1107. 

Langon, 419. 

Langres, 479. 

Lannemezan, 428. 

La Rochelle, 408, 

Route from Paris, 3S. 

Largs, 115. 

Larue, 100, 

Lasswade, 171, 

Latakia, 981. 

La Thuille, 1138. 

Laufelfingen, 1069. 

Laurgaard, 1182. 

Lausanne: Hotels, 1039; Cathedral, Terrace, 
Museums, Blind Asylum, the Signal, Cem- 
etery, Excursions, 1040, 1041, 

Lausanne, Routes from, 1041 ; to Arona on the | 
Lake Maggiore over the Simplon, 745; to | 
Basle, 1070; to Neufchatel, 1067. 

Ronte from London, 31 ; from Paris, 3%. 

Laval, 400, 

Layveno, 791. | 

Lavin, 1126. 

Leamington, 243; Kenilworth Castle, 244. 

Lebadea, 1000, 

Lecce, 824. 

Leeds, 238. 

Leenane, 87. 

Leer, 603. 

Leenwarden, 534 3-8, 

Leghorn, 842. 

to Rome, 842. 

Route from London, 31; from Paris,33. 

Leicester, 234. 

Leipzig, eens ‘ aaa 

to Nuremberg, 629. 

Route from London, 31; from Paris,®. 

Leith, 157. 

Leixlip, $2. 

Le Locle, 1116. 

Leman, Lake, 1036, 

Le Mans, 399. 

Lenk, 1109. 

Leominster, 272. 

Leondari, 1001. 

Lepanto, 998. 

Le Pont, 1116. 

Le Prese, 1128, ry 

Le Puy, 453. 

Lercara, 899. 

Lerida, 1304. ~. 

Les Contamines, 1051. 

Leuca, 825. 

Leuchars, 178, 

Leuk, 10738. » P 

Leukerbad, 1074, 

Ronte from Paria, 39. 

Leyden, 532. 
































Digitized by Google 


INDEX. 


Lidonrne, 412. 
Lieata, 900. 
Liege, 515. 
Route from Paris, 89. 
stal, 1069. 


Lille, 499. 

Lillebrog, Rains of, 1171. 
Lillehammer, 1151. 

Limbarg, 628. 

Limerick, 64. 

—— Lace from Brussels, 64. 
Li 444, 


Lindau, 668. 
to Augsburg and Wirzbarg, 667. 
Linlithgow, 150. 
Linth Canal, 1117. 
Tins, 688,726 

Z% : 
on ne of ieee 

sian the, 

Lisbon, 1290. 
Ronte from London, 81; from Paris, 39. 
Lisburn, 95. 
Lisieux, 392. 
re, 57. 











Liternum, 890. 
Liverpool, 240; Birkenhead, 246. 
—— to Lancaster Penrith, and Carlisle, 250. 
—— Route from London, 81; from Paris, 39. 
—— Routes of Travel from, 241. 
Llandovery, 280. 
Llandudno, 249. 
Llangollen, 278 
6 725. 


Locarno, 1108. 

Loch Ard, 142. 

Corrnisk, 1S2. 

— Dochfour, 125. 

—— Earn, 146. 

—— Etive, 117. 

—— Fine, Scotland, 117. 

Katrine, 134. 

—— Leven, 121. 

Linnhe, 121. 

—— Lochy, 125. 

-~——- Lomond, 134. 

Menteith, 141. 

—— Neas, 125. 

— Oich, 125. 

—— Scavaig, 181. 

——~ Skene, 170. 

Loches, Castle of, 404 

Lochs of Scotland, 6. 

Lockerby, 170. 

Lodi, 812. 

Loffelhorn, the, 752. 

» 51. 

london: Routes from, 183; Statistics, Die- 
tricts, 184; Hotels, Lodgings, Restaurants, 
1%; Sights, 186, 187; Tour around, 188; 
Hints to Travelers, 189; Parks, 190: Albert 
Monument, Hyde Park, 191; Squares, 193; 
Covent Garden Market, 194; the Monu- 
ment for the Great Fire, Westminster Ab- 
bey, 195; Monuments and Memorial Tab- 
lets, 196: the Honses of Parliament, 197: 
an Opening of Parliament, Westminster 
Hall, the Thames Embankment, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 198; Temple Church, St. Bar- 
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tholomew the Great, St. Saviour, St. Mary- 

le-Bow, St. Mary-le-Savoy, 199; St Jam 

Piccadilly, St. Martin-in-the-Flelds, St. 

Helen's, St. Giles’s, St. George's, St. Ste- 

pies: Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, Whitehall 
hapel, the Tower of London, 200; the 

Horse Armory, the Jewel-house, the British 

Museum, 201; the National Picture-gallery, 

202: the South Kensington Museum, the 

National Portrait-gallery, the Royal Albert 

Hall of Arts, Soane’s Museum, 208; East 

India Museum, Royal College of Surgeons, 

United Service Musenm, Museum of Prac- 

tical Geology, Madame Tussand’s Wax- 

works, Buc panes Palace, 204; St. James’s 

Palace, Whitehall, Marlborough House, 

Kensington Palace, Lambeth Palace, Aps- 

ley House, 205; Stafford House, Northum- 

berland House, Bridgewater House, Gros- 
venor House, Devonshire House, Montague 

House, Norfolk House, Holland House, 

Manchester House, Robert Peel’a House, 

Bank of England, EO Exchange, 206; 

Mansion House, Guildhall, General Post- 

office, Custom-house, Somerset House, Bur- 

lington Bo Hall of Science, Annual Ex- 
hibition of Pictures, 207; University of 

London, Royal Mint, Treasury Buildings, 

Horse Guards, Stock Exchange, Schools, 

rags Nai Learned Societies an Hospitals, 

the Foundling Hospital, 208; London 
Bridge, Southeastern Railway Bridge, 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, London and Dover 
Bridge, Hungerford Bridge, - Waterloo 
Bridge, Westminster Bridge, other Bridges, 
the Thames Tunnel, Thames Embank- 
ment, Holborn Viaduct,- 8t. Catharine’s 
Docks, London Docks, other Docks, St. 
Pancras Railway Station, Great Western 
Railway Station, 209; Victoria Station, 
Charing Cross Station, other Stations, 
Clubs of London, 210; London Markets, 
Theatres, 211; Cremorne Gardens, Kew 
Gardens, Music Halls, Derby Day, Ascot 
Day, 212; Alexandra Palace, 212-215 ; Royal 
Aquarium, Cemeteries, 315; Barclay and 
Perkins’s Brewery, Tradesmen recom- 
mended, 216; Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
186, 287. 

London—Excnrsions from: Windsor Castle, 
Richmond, 217; Hampton Cuvouart, Green- 
wich, Dulwich, 213. 

London: Route from Paris, 89. 

Rontes to all parts of the world 29-33. 

to Bath, Bristol, and Clifton, 267. 

to Bedford, pageee Sri etc., 234-286. 

——- to Birmingham and Liverpool, 239-242, 
28 


to Brighton and Iele of Wight, 218-226. 
to Ely, Norwich, Cambridge, Yar- 
month, etc., 230-232, 
to Dover, via Chatham, 228. 
to English Lake District, 252. 
toE som,Tunbridge Wells, etc., 227, 287. 
to Folkestone and France, 227. 
to Harwich and Holland, 280, 231. 
to Hastings, Chiselhurst, and Tun- 
bridge Wells, 226. 
to Land’s End, 267. 
to Maidstone and Folkestone, 227. 
to Oxford, Kenilworth, etc., 264, 
to Paris, 22S, 2SS, 294, 800. 
to Ramsgate and Margate, 
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INDEX. 


London to Rochester, Canterbury, Dover, 223. | Madualein, 1125. 





to Scarborough, 234. 
——-— to Winchester and Southampton, 285. 
Londonderry, 89. 
to Glasgow, 90, 100, 
Route from London, 81; from Parig, 39. 
Longeborgne, Hermitage of, 1058, 
Longford, 88. 
Longueville, 301. 
Longwy, 496. 
Loreto, 823. 
Lough Currane, 81, 
ur, 
Neagh, 94 
Louisville, 1818. 
Lourdes, 481, 432. 
Louth, 238. 
Louvain, 521, 522. 
Lowerz, 1097. 
Lowther Castle, 259. 
Lubeck, 596, 597. 
Lucca, 825, 826. 
to Pisa, 825. 
Lucerne, 1086. 
to Como, over the St. Gothard, 746. 
Route from London, 31; from Paris, 39. 
Luchon, 424-426, 
Excursions from, 426-428. 
Ludlow, 273. 
Ludwigslust, 595. 
Lugano, 790, 1106. 
to Luino, 790. 
Lugo, 819. 
Luino, 790, 1108. 
to Pallanga and Stresa, 790. 
Lukmanier Pars, 1133. 
Lumphanan, 137. 
Lunebarg, 641. 
Luuveville, 492. 
Lungern, 1085. 
Lusignan, 408. 
Lutry, 1041. 
Luxembourg, 494. 
Luz, 435. 
Lydda, or Lood, 956. 
Lyngby, 1166. 
Lynu is, 282. 
Lyons: Hotels, Silk-looms, etc., 454-456. 
to Geneva, 456. 
to Strasburg, 492. 
Route from London, 31; from Paris, 39. 
Lysthuus, 1181. 









































M. 
Manbdeh, 937. 
Mackinac, Island of, 1316. 
Macon, 467. 
Macroon, 54. 


rt doa 1063, 1066. 

Madeira, sland of: Ronte from London, 31. 

Madrid: Hotels, Climate, 1266; Manuers and 
Cnustoma, 1267 : Puerto del Sol, Prado, Royal 
Palace, 1268; Royal Coach-house, Royal Ar- 
mory, Naval Museum, 1269: Theatres, Roy- 


Maestricht, 534 6-8. 

Magadino, 747, 11085. 

Magdebure, 6ST; to Berlin, 58S; to Brans- 
wick, 588; to Kreiensen, 592. 

Route from Paris, 39. 

Magenta, 791. 

Magilligan, 95. 

ae en » 1046. 

Maidstone, 227. 

Mainau, 10S2. 

Maintenon, 398. 

Mainz, or Mayence, 692, 693. 

Malaga, 1294, 

Route from London, 81; from Paris, 


80. 
Malcesine, 777%. 
Malines, 512. 

to Antwerp, 518. 

Mallow, 55, 59. 
Malmaison, 382. 
Maloja Pass, 1129. 
Mala, 748. 
Malta, 906-915. 
to Alexaudria, 915. 
to Lani, 915. 
Route from London, 81. 
Malvern, 266. 
Mammoth Cave, 1318. 
Manchester, 240. 
Route from Paris, 39. 
tipo ne Atte 

angup, 1253. 
Manuhelm, 697. 
Mantea, 387. 
Mantua, &05, 806. 
to Cremona, §96. 
to Parma, 806. 
to Reggio, 806. 
Route from Paris, 89. 
Marathon, 995. 
Marburg, 628, 730, 750. 
Marche, 518. 
Marengo, 797, 798. 
Margate, 28S. 
Maryaux, 415. 
Marien bad, 89. 
Marienburg, 606. 
Marienlysat, 1166. 
Maristuen, 1179. 
Marlborough, 267. 
Mar Saba, 969. 
Marsala, 900. 
Marseilles: Hotels, History, Steamers, 471-473. 
Route from London, 81: frum Paria, 39. 
Martigny, 1058, 1066. 
Route from Paris, g9. 
Martres, 423. 
Maryborough, 68, 
Maaga, 809. 
Matlock, 246. 
Matt, 1181. 
Matterhorn, the, 1060, 1062. 
Maubeuge, 497. 









































al Picture-gallery, 1270, 1271; Academy of | Mauchline, 127, 166, 


San Fernando, 1272; Private Collections, 
Churches, Cemeteries, Plaza de Toros 
Prado, 1278; Gardens of Buen Retiro an 
Delicias, Palacio del Congreso, Hacienda, 
Hotel de Ville, Panade the Escorial, 
1274, 1275. 

Madrid to Toledo, 1276. 

Route from London, 31; 





Maukhailid, 981. 


Mayence, or onl 692, 692. 
Route from ndon, 31; from Parie,39. 
Mayenfeld, 1119. 
Maynooth, 82. 
Mazzara, 900. 





Meanx, 480. - 
from Paris, 39. | Mechlin, or Mallnes, 512. 


INDEX. 


Mechlin: Route from Paris, 39. 
Medemblik, 534 3-3, 
ise ae 
egara, 
Megaspelion, 998. 
Mellen, 1117. 
Meillerie, 1044. 
Meiningen, G24. 
Meiringen, 1091. 
Meissen, 619. 
jdel, 975. 
Melfi, 893. 


e 
Melrose, 159, 
aki tis 

enagzio, 7S9. 

Mentone, 476; Route from Paria, 89. 

Meran, 1147. 

Mersina, or Merea, 981. 

Merthyr Tydvil, 276; to Brecon and Hay, 276. 
Meppel, 534 4-S. 

Messina, 903, 90-4. 

to Athens, 906. 

to Malta, Constantinople, and Alexan- 
dria, 906. 

to Syracuse, 904. 

Route from Paris, 39, 

Routes by Steamers from, 904. 

Metz, 676. , 

Meung, 403. 

Mésidree, 495. 

Middelburg, 526. 

Milan: Hotels, Palaces, Churches, etc. , 780-786, 
—— to Florence, 787, S12. 

—— to Genoa, 803. 

—— to Lake Como, 787. 

—— to Paris, 7S6. 

—— to Turin, 791. 

——— to Venice, 787. 

ae Route from London, 3}; from Pariz,39. 
Mileto, 893. 

Millport, 115. 

Milwaukee, 1316. 

Minden, 579. 

—— from Hanover, 579. 

Ronte from Paris, 39, 

Minyeh, 936. 

Mirabean, 469. 

Miseno, SY0. 

Missolonghi, 998. 

—— to Athens, 998. 

Mistra, 1001. 

Mitchellstown, 5S. 

Mittelhorn, the, 1091. 

Mittenberg, the, 1119. 

Mittewald, 749. 

Modane, 477 ; Route from Paris, 39. 
Modena, 814, 815. 
~——- Route from London, 32; from Paris, 89. 
Modica, 901. 

Modon, 1001. 

Moerdijk, 52S. 

Moffat, 170. 

Moissac, 420, 

Moleson, the, 1108, 

Molina, 1122, 

Momberno, 749. 

Monaco, 476. 

Route from Paris, 39, 

Money—kind to carry, xv. 

Monmouth, 274. 

Monreale, 898, 

Mons, 523, 

Montargis, 449. 

Montauban, 420. 
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Montbard, 45S, 741. 
Montbéliard, 493. 

Mont Blanc, Ascent of, 1049. 
Cenis Tunnel, 7-44. 
Doré, 452. 

— St. Michel, 395. 
Tendre, 1116, 
Torrenthorn, 1074. 
Velan, 1056. 
Montboyon, 1110. 

Monte ulclano, 844. 

Rosa, 1063. 

Sissone, 1129. 
Monteleone, 892. 
Montélimar, 468. 
Monterean, 457, 741. 
Montevanchi, 839. 
Montferrand, 415. 
Montgomery, 12S. 
Montmedy, 496. 
Montmelian, 477, T44 
Montmorency, 390. 
Montpellier, 447. 

Route from Paris, 39. 
Montreal, 1319. 

Montreux, 745, 1043. 
Montrenx-Territet, 1043. 
—-— — Route from Paria, 39, 
Montrose, 180. 

Monteserrat, 1803. 

Morat, 1071. 

Morbegno, 1129. 

Moreton, 265. 

Morgarten, Battle of, 1135. 
ele hi 1039. 

Morlaix, 400. 

Morocco, 1293. 

Moscow: Hotels, the Kremlin, ete., 1235-1243, 
to Nijni Novgorod, 1245. 
Route from London, 32; from Parie, 39. 
Route to Odesga, 1245, 
Moses, Fountain of, 945. 
Motala, 1195. 

Mottet, 1052. 

Mouling, 449. 

Monnt Carmel, 950. 









































Parvassua, 999. 

—— Tnbor, 974. 

Vesuvius, §84-SS6. 
Washington, 1324. 
Mihblhausen, 680. 

Mihlheim, 673. 

Mulhonse, 480, 

Mallingar, 82. 

Munich: Hotels, Public Buildings, etc. , 649-662. 
to Angsbury, 663. 

to Paris, 663. 

to Frankfort, 666. 

to Lindan, 668, 
Route from London, 32; from Parts, 39. 
Munkholm, Fortress of, 1183. 
Mnunnoth, Castle of, 718. 
Minster, 614, 615, 

Muottathal, 1131. 

Murat, 454. 

Murren, 1090. 

Murzzschlag, 750, 

Mycene, 996, 997. 


























N. 


Nablons, 972. 
Nah ed-Damour, 979. 
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Namnr, 513. 

Route from Paria, 39. 

Nancy, 491. 

Nant Borant, 1052. 

Nantes, 401, 405. 

Route from Paris, 89. 

Naples: Hotels, Cabs, 875: History, Fortifica- 
tions, 876; Churches, Cathedrale Dnomo, 
Basilica of Santa Restituta, Capella del Te- 
soro, the Liquefaction, Santa Maria della 
Pietra di Sangri, 877: Christmas, Cemeteries, 
Palaces, Libraries, 878; Museo Internazio- 








nal, 879-881; Villa Nazionale, Aquarium, | 


Zoological Station, Observatory, University, 
Catacombs, Theatres, English Church, etc., 
881; Excursions in the environs, 8S2-S90. 

Naples to Cairo, 891. 

to Foggia, 873. 

to Palermo, 891, 894. 

—— to Paris, 891. 

——- to Messina, 891. 

to Salerno, 8S2, §91. 

to Taranto, 893. 

Route from London, 82; from Paris, 39. 

Narbonne, 422. 

to Perpignan, Spain, 428. 

Route from Paris, 39. 

Narni, 841. 

Naagan, 695. 

Naters, 1118. 

Nauders, 748. 

Naumbnrg, 621. 

Nauplia, 906, 

Navan, 97. 

Navarin, 1001. 

Nazareth, 973. 

Nemours, 448. 

Nesslan, 1133. 

Netherlands, or Holland, 524-584 7-S. 

Neuenahr, 

Neueneck, 1072. 

Neufchatel, 1067. 

Route from Paris, 89. 

Neuhansen, 1079, 

Neuilly, 886. 

Neukirchen, 676. 

Neumagen, 686. 

Neustadt, 750. 

Nenatift, 749. 

Neuveville, 1068. 

Neuwied, 683. 

Nevers, 449. 

Newark, 233. 

Newburg, 1312. 

Newcastle, Ireland, 96. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 239, 

Newliston, 151. 

Newmarket, 233. 

Newport, United States, 1326. 

Wales, 273. - 

New Ross, 77. 

Newry, 95. 

Newstead Abbey, 236. 

Newton-Stewart, 175. 

Newtown-Stewart, 91. 

New York City, 1808-1310. 

Niagara Falls, 1314. 

Nicastro, 892. 

Nice: Hotels, Climate, Waters, 474,475; to 
Monaco, Stores, Excursions, 475. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 89. 

Niederbronn, 676. 

Niesen, Ascent of the, 1075. 

Nijmegen, 534 7-8. 
































INDEX. 


Nile, River, 917. 

Nimes, 447; Excursions from, 448. 

Route from Paris, 39. 

Niort, 408, 

Nogent-le-Rotrou, 899. 

Noli, 743. 

Nordhausen, 618. 

Norway, 1173-1184. 

Norwich, 231. 

Nottingham, 236. 

Novara, 791, 792, 797. 

to Gozzano, 792. 

Route from Paris, 39. 

Novi, 799. 

Noyon, 497. 

Nubia, 943. 

Nuremberg: Hotels, Painters and Sculptors, 
Churches, etc., 643-645. 

to Paris, 645. 

to P e, 645. 

to Ratisbon, 645. 

to Vienna, 645. 

Ronte from Paris, 40. 

Nyon, 1038. 

Nystuen, 1179. oO 


Oasis, Arabian Desert, 949. 

Oban, 117. 

to Loch Scavaig and Coolin Hills, 181. 

to Staffa and Iuna, 117, 

rel Sarg. 1114. 

Oberhausen, 680; Route from Paris, 40. 

to Amsterdam, 580. 

to Emmerich, 580. 

to Rotterdam, 580. 

Oberhofen, 1075. 

Oberlahnstein, 687. 

Oberried, 1125. 

Oberwald, 1114. 

Obcrwese!}, 688. 

Ockenfels, Castle of, 652. 

Oderberg, 614. 

Odeasa, 989. 

Odiham, 21. 

Oeschiuen-Thal, 1074. 

Offenbach, 628. 

Oldcastle, 98. 

Oldenburg, 602. 

Oliva, 605. 

Olivone, 1188. 

Olten, 1069. 

to Basle, 1069. 

Route from Paris, 40. 

Olviolpol, 1247, 

Olympia, 1001. 

Om Bejdah, 949. 

Omagh, 91. 

Oneglia, 742. 

Oporto, 1291. 

Route from Paris, 40. 

orange. 468, 742. 

Oranienbaum, 1232. 

Orel, 1247. 

Orleans, 402. 

Ormonts, 1111. 

Ornavasso, 746. 

Orsiére, 1056. 

Orte, 841. 

Orthez, 442. 

Ortler-Spitz, 1167. 

Orvieto, 845. | 

Ossun, 431. 

Ostend, 521; Ronte from London, 32; from 
Paria, 40. 
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Oster-Lareker, 1171. 

Ostia, 869. 

Oswestry, 276. 

Otranto, 825. 

Ouchy, 1039, 

——— Ronte from Paris, 40. 

Oudenarde, 522, 

On hterard, 83. 

Oxford: Hotels, Colleges, ‘Great Tom,” 
Names of Colleges in the University, the 
Bodleian Library, the Museum, Excarsions, 
etc., 243, 243. 

Oxford: Route from Paris, 40. 

Ozover-le-Ferriére, 479. 


P 


Padaa: Hotels, Duomo, Charches,etc., 770-772. 
—— to Bologna, 807. 

—— to Vicenza, 772. 

——— Route from Paris, 40. 

Padula, 592. 

Pestum, S88. 

Paisley, 126. 

Palet 


yrus, 980. 

Palamede, Fortress of, 996. 
Palazzo Ghilino, 797. 
Palazzuolo, 901. 

oy Girgent Hf, 899, 
a pt 9 
—— to Messina, 902. 
to Trapani, 900. 
——— Route from London, 82; from Paris, 40, 
Palestine and Syria, 963-982, 


na, 868: 

Pallanza, 790, 1106. 

Pemplona, 1306. 

—— to Tolosa, 1306. 

——— Route from Paris, 40. 

Paris: Approach from Kunen, 801; the Oc- 
trol, Carriages, Hotels, 302; Apartments 
Boarding - houses, 804; Restaurants an 
Cafés, Carriages and Omnibuees, 306; His- 
tory of Paris, 306; The War with Germany, 
307, 308; Diary of the War, the Thiers 
Government, the Commune and the Gov- 
ernment, 308-315; Legion of Honor, Army 
Fortificationa, 818; Courts, Tribunals, and 
Civil Administration, 319; Mayors, Police, 

ns, and Correctional Establishments, 

320; Chlidren of Americans born in France 
Deaths of Americans in France, Tonr of 
Paris for Fifteen Days, 821; Tour of 
Paris for Eight Days, for Two Days, for 
One Day, 822; Days and Hours when Mu- 
ratte onuments, and Libraries can be 
visi 323; Theatres, New Opera-house, 
etc., 324-328; Concerts, Public Balls, Café 
Glacier, 328, 329; Bals Masqués, Jardins des 
Fleurs, Steamboats, Railways, Bureanx, 
$29; the Boulevards, 330, 831; the new Boule- 
vards, 332, 333 ; the Quays, 834; the Bridzes, 
335,336; Places, Statues, Fountains, Co- 
Ionne de Juillet, Place de la Bonree, Pince 
Carrousel, Place du ChAteau d'Eau, Place 
da Chatelet, 837; Place de la Concorde of 
Louis XV., Obelisk of Luxor, Place Dau- 
phine, Arc de Triomphe de i'Erolle, 838 ; 
lace de Gréve, Place Louvois or Richelien, 
Place dn Palais Bourbon, Panthéon, Place 
al or des Vosges, Place du Prince Eu- 
gene, Place Vendime, 859; Colonne Ven- 
dome, Place du Tréne, Place des Victoires 
Porte St. Denie, Porte St. Martin, Statne of 
Ney, of Henry IV., Fontaines de |’Arbre Sec, 












































de la Rue de Grenelle, des Innocents, Mo- 
liére, Garden of the Tuileries, 840: Garden 
of the Luxembourg, Champs Elys¢es, Rond 
Point, Arc de l'Etoile, Bois de Boulogne, 
Avenue de !’Impératrice, Porte Dauphine, 
841; Hippodrome de Longchamps, Cascade 
Longchamps,Allée Longchamps, Théatre des 
Fleurs, Croix Catelan, 342; Churches, Chap- 
el of St. Ferdinand, Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, 843; Church of St. Roch, the Made- 
leine, 344; Notre Dame de Lorette, Church of 
St. Eustache, Church of St. Germain l’Aux- 
errois, Church of St. Sulpice, 845: Church 
du Val dn Grace and Hopital Militaire 
Charch of St. Etienne du Mont, Church of 
Vincent de Paul, 846; Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, Saint Chapelle, American Chapel, 
847; Palaces of the Tuileries and Louvre, 
847-348; the old Louvre, Colonnade dn Lou- 
vre, Tower of the Louvre, Palais de l’Elysée 
pape cones ; Palais Royale, Palais du Lux- 
em only 850; Palace of the Legislative 
Body, 351; Palais de I'Industrie, Palais da 
Qual d'Orsay, Palais de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, Palais de l'Institut, 352; Hotel des 
Etrangéres, the Institut, Hétel de Ville, 
Banque de France, the Boarse or Exchange, 
853; Mint, Imperial Carpet Manufactory, 
854; Government Printing-office, Govern- 
ment Porcelain Manufactory, Government 
Tobacco Factory, General Post-office, Plate- 
lass Warehouse, the Panthéon, 355; Hotel 

ompéien, the former Mansion of Prince 
Napoleon, Maison de Francois I., Maison de 
Corneille, Maison de Racine, Sporte, Races, 
856; Jockey Club, Hippodrome de Long- 
eran ps 857; Museums, Art Galleries, 357- 
865; Musenm of the Louvre, Museum of 
Paintings, Drains: Sculpture, etc., 357- 
864; Expiatory Chapel, Hotel de Cluny, 
Palais des Thermes, Private Collections, 
etc., 365; Educational Establishments, the 
Sorbonne, Palais and Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
866; Bibliotheque Impériale, Jardin des 
Plantes, 867; the Menagerie, Museum of 
Natural History, Conservatoire des Arts, 
868; Hos itals, Almehonses 869; Mont de 
Pisté, Créches, Hétel des Invalides, 370; 
Ecole Militaire, 871; Military Hospitals, 
Markets, Tattersall’s, Abattoirs, Artesian 
Wells, 372; Canal de }Oureq Sewers, Cata- 
combs, Cemeteries, 378 ; Tradesmen recom- 
mended, 874; Bankers, Physiclans, and Law- 
yom dba el Restaurants, General Advice 
o Travelers, etc., 376, 377; Exposition, 377. 


Paris to Calais, Route No. 110, 296 


to Dieppe, Route No. 111, 386. 
to Havre, Route No. 112, 890. 
to Cherbourg, Ronte No. 113, 392, 


——— to Brest, Route No. 114, 397. 
——- to Nantes, Route No. 115, 401. 
—— to La Rochelle, Ronte No. 116, £07. 


to Poitiers, Route No. 117, 409. 


—— to Bordeaux, Route No. 118, 419. 


to Bayonne, Route No. 119, 423. 
to Orleans, Ronte No. 120, 443. 
to Narbonne, Route No. 121, 446. 
to Nimes, Route No. 122, 450. 

to Lyons, Route No. 123, 454. 

to Nice, Route No. 124, 457. 

to Geneva, Route No. 125, 476. 

to Geneva, ria Dijon, 1029. 

to Dijon, Route No. 126, 478. 


—— to Basle, Route No. 127, 473, 
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Paris to Basle, via Belfort, 1029. 

to Strasburg, Route No. 128, 480. 
to Lyons, Ruute No. 129, 492. 

to Luxembourg, Route No. 130, 493. 
— to Thionville, Route No. 131, 494. 

to Cologne, Route No. 182, 496. 
— to Brussels, Route No. 133, 498. 

to Berne, via Dijon, 1029. 

to Genoa, 741. 

—— to St. Petersburg, 1202. 

to Turin, 743. 

to Vichy, 741. 

Route from London, 82. 

Routes from, to all parts of the world, 


81-42. 

Parma: History, the Ducal Palace, Farnese 
Theatre, Mazeum, 813; Churches, Palazzo 
del Giordano, the Stradone, 814. 

Parma to Reggio, 814. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 40. 

Parpan, 1122. 

Passage per Steamships, xviii.-xx. 

Passau, 727. 

Passports — Regulations regarding United 
States, xv., et seg. 

Pastarena, 1066. 

Patmos, 983. 

Patras, 99S. 

Patterdale, 259. 

Patti, 903. 

Pau, 438-440. 

Excursions from: Rides on the Hills 

of Jurancon, 439, 440. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, ¢0. 

Pauillac, Chateau Lafitte, 416. 

Pavia, 803, S04 

to Valeuza, $04, 

Peebles, 171. 

Peekskill, 1312. 

Pegli Station, 743. 

Pembroke, 275; Route from Paris, 40. 

Penistone, 203, 

Penrith, 251. 

Penzance, 271. 

Peri, 750. 

Perigneux, 445. 

Péronne, 498. 

Perpignan, 423. 

Route from Paria, 40. 

Perth, 133. 

Perugia, $39, 840. 

Pesaro, 821. 

Pescara, 823. 

Peschiera, 777. 

Pesth, 735, 736. 

to Pragerhof, 739. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 40. 

Peterborough, 233. 

Peterhof Palace, 1233. 

Petra, 948. 

Pfaffera, Baths of, 111S. 

Route from Parie, 40. 

Pfyn, Forest of, 745, 1113, 

Philadelphia, 1327. 

Philee, 943. 

Piacenza, §12. 

to Parma, 818. 

Pidhavro, 996. 

Pierre & Bot, or Toad-Stone, 1068. 

Pierrefonds, 497. 

Pietra Santa, 809. 

Pilatus, Mont, 1009. 

Pirseus, 990. 

to Corinth, 995. 
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Piea: Hotele, Cathedral, S09; the High-Altar, 
Tombs, Baptistery, Leanin Tower, 810; 
Campo Santo, Church of Santa Caterina, 
Santa Maria della Spina, University, Bo- 
tanical Garden, Museo di Storia Naturale, 
Academia della Belle Arti, Palazzo Lan- 
franchi, the Residence of Lord rae 
Countess Guiccivla, 811; Piazza du Cava- 
lieri, Baths, San Pietro in Gradw, Certora, 
Cascine, 812. . 

Piga to Flureuce, 812, 825. 

to Leghorn, 812. 

to Rome, 812. 

Route from Parie, 40. 

Pistoia, 818. 

to Florence, §18. 

Piz Alnn, 1119. 

Bernina, 1127. 

Chiampatsch, 1126, 

Corvatsch, 1123. 

Griatschouls, 1126. 

Languard, 1127. 

Mezdi, 1126. 

Morteratsch, 1127. 

Mundann, 1182. 

Murailg, 1127. 

Nair, 1128. 

—— Pisoc, 1126. 

Rosgeg, 1127. 

Rasein, or Todi, 1134. 

Sol, 1119. 

Tumbif, 1132. 

Plure, 1129. 

Plymouth, England, 270. 

United States, 1325. 



























































‘Poissy, 3ST. 


Poitiers, 407. 

Route from Paris, 40, 

Poix, 518. 

Poltava, 124%. 

Pompeil, 886-889. 

Ponale, Falls of, TiT. 

Pont St. Martin, 796. 

Pontarlier, 478. 

Ponte, 1125. 

Pontresina, 1126. 

Pontypool, 280. 

Poole, 286. 

Puoley Bridge, 259. 

Pools of Solomon, 968 

Poperinghe, 523. 

Poretta, 818. 

Porlezza, 1107. 

Portadown, 95. 

Port Glasgow, 114. 

Porto Maurizio, 743. 

Portpatrick, 175. 

Portree, 129. 

Portraeh, 98, 

Portamoath, 221. 

Portagal, 1290. 

Portumna, 80. 

Poschiavo, 1128. 

Posen, 608. 

Potenza, 593. 

Potsdam, 573-576. 

Poughkeepsie, 1312, 

Prau, 748. 

Prad, 1128. . 

RnZ Oe Hotels, Aletadt, St. John Nepomok. 
79: Hradsbin, Laurenaiberg, Cathedral. 
Relics, Chapel of St. Johu Nepomak, Caro- 
Mnum, Thier-Kirche, Rathbaus, 721; Ju&n 
of Luxembourg, Museam, Jobn Hos, 





INDEX. 


pcropalis, Queen Libnuasa, Czernin Palace, 

122; Wallenstein’s Palace, Places of Resort, 
Manufactures, Monuments, 722, 723. 

Prague to Vienna, 723. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 40. 

Presburg, 734; Route from Paris, 40. 

Preston, 251. 

Prestonpans, 163. 

Prinzenahosch, 534 2-8. 

Procida, Isle of, 891. 

Providence, 1827. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, 1289. 

Pormerend, 534 3-3, 

Patbns, 600, 

Pylos, 1002, 





tleenstown, 50 


Gieens 1320. 
uin, 78. 


R. 
Racconigt, 796. 
Racnaa, 901. 
Ragatz, 1118; Route from Paris, 40. 


Ramagate, 28S. 
Route from Puris, 40. 
Randers, 1172. 
Rappereebwyl, 1117 
ppersch wy], 1117. 
Ras en Nakonrah, £80. 
Rastchak: Route from Paris, 40. 
Rathdrum, 75. 
Rathbans, 600. 
Rathlin Island, 99. 
isbon : Hotels, the Dome or Cathedral 
of St. Peter, 630; the Rathhaus, the Scotch 
Benedictine Church, the Walhalla or Tem- 
ple of Fame, 631. 
Ratisbon: Route from Paria, 40, 
Ravello, $84. 
Ravenna, 819. 
to Faenza, etc., 820. 
Ravensbarg, 668. 
rl, Summit of the, 1109, 
ing, 
‘Zzgivo, 803. 
mes, 580. 
Reichenan, 746. 
Reichenbach, 724. 
Reichenhall, 730. 
Reid, 1146. 
Remagen, 6S2. 
Rennea, 400. 
Reofrew, 114. 
Rentlingen, 669. 
Rheims, 495. 
Ronate from Paria, 40. 
Rheineck, Castle of, 682. 
Rheinfelden, 1079. 
Rheingau, 699. 
Rheinstetin, Castle of, 689. 
Rhine: Route from London to the, 82; from 
Paris, 40. 
Rhoda, 926, 987. 
Rhodes, Island of, 982, 983. 
——— to Smyrna, 982. 
Rhone Glacier, the, 1094, 
sear 277. 


1, 248. 
Richmond, Sarrey, 217. 
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Richterawyl, 1117. 
Ried, 748. 

Riffelberg, 1061. 

Riga: Route from Paris, 40. 
Rigi, the, 1098. 
Rimini, 821. 

to Ancona, 821. 
to Brindisi, §21. 
Ringsted, 1170. 

Riom, 451. 

Ripalta, 823. 

Ripon, 238. 

Riv 


a, 988. 
Rjukaunfos Fall, 11S1. 
Roanne, 
Rochefort (eur Mer), 411. 
Ronte from Paris, 40. 
Rochester, England, 228. 
Rodersberg, Fg of, 682, 











-| Roermond, 


Roeskilde, 1168, 
Rolle, 1038. 
Romainmotier, 1116. 
Romanshorn, 1100; Route fram Paris, 40. 
Rome: Hotels, Apartmente, Cafés, Cabs, 8463 
Days for Visiting the Sights, 847; Origin 
aud History of the City, 848; Walla, Gates, 
Bridges, 849; Foram Romanum, Temple 
of Concord, Temple of Vespasian, Temple 
of Saturn, Arch of Septimins Severus, Col- 
umn of Phocas, Via Sacra, Basilica of J uli 
Recortasia, Temple of Komulus, Arch o 
Janus Qnadrifrons, Cloaca Maxima, Temple 
of Vesta, Temple of Ceres and Proserpine, 
Temple of Fortana Virills, House of Rienzi, 
Excavations at the Palace of the Ceesars, 
Honse of Augustas, Circus Maximus, Baths 
of Caracalla, 850; Arch of Constantine, Meta 
Sudanese, Temple of Venus and Rome, Basilica 
of Constantine, Colosseum, Baths of Titus, 
§51; Temple of Remus, Tomb of Bibulus 
Capitol, Dying Gladiator, etc., 852; Reserved 
Cabinet, Venus of the Capitol, Statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Tarpeian Rock, Forum Traja- 
num, Forum of Pallas, Pantheon, Temple of 
Neptune,853; Theatres, Baths of Diocletian, 
Tomb of Hadrian (now the Castle of St. 
Angelo), §&54; Tomb of the Scipios, Colum- 
baria, Piazzas, Churches, St. Peter’s, 855; 
Monaments, Ascent of the Dome, Subterra- 
nean Chnrch,856; Ceremonies in St. Peter’s, 
Lateran Basilica, Table on which the Last 
Supper was eaten, Scala Santa, Santa Maria 
Maygiore, 857; Chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, Panline Chapel, St. Paul without the 
Walla, Basilica of St. Lorenzo, St. Agnes, 
Basilica of the 8S. Apostoli, 858; other 
Churches, 859; Vatican, immense number 
of Rooms, Scala Regia, Sistine Chapel, Mi- 
chael Angelo's Frescoes, Loges of Raphael, 
Stanze of Raphael, 860; Pictare-gallery, 
Raphnael’s Transfiguration, 861; Domenichi- 
no's Masterpiece, the Commanion of St. Je- 
rome, Museum Library, 862; Corridor of 
Inscriptions, Museo Chiaramonti, Bracchio 
Nuovo, Statues and Busts, Faun of Praxi- 
teles, noe Court of Belvidere, 863; the 
Laocoon, Apollo Belvidere, Hall of Ani- 
mals, Gallery of Statnes, Hall of the Greek 
Cross, Hall of Biga, Etrnscan Masenm, Lat- 
eran Museum, Quirinal Palace, Private Pal- 
aces, Palazzo Borghese, $64; Palazzo Colon- 
na, Palazzo Corsini, Palazzo Doria-Pamfili, 
Farnese, Farnesina, Barberini, Spada (Pom- 
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pey’s Statne), S65; Raspigilost; Guido a Mar- 
derer, Academy of St. Luke, Manufactory 
of Mosaics, Gurdens of the Vatican, Bank- 
ers, Manufactures, Villas (Albani, Borghese) 
$66: Ludovisi, Pamfili-Doria, Palatina, an 
Wolkonsky ; Excursions: Via Appia, Tomb 
of Scipio, Arch of Drasus, Church of St. Se- 
bastian, Tomb of Cecilia Metella, 867; Al- 
bano, Grotta Ferrata, Frascati, Claudian 
Aqueducts, Sacred Grove of Bacchus, called 
by some the Temple of Egeria, Palestrina, 
Colonna, Tivoli, Villa of Hadrian, 868 ; 
Mons Sacer, Veil, Prima Porta, Ostia, Seg- 
ni, Studios of different Artists, 869; Cli- 
mate, Physicians, Lodgings, 870; Carriages, 
Servants, Presentations tu the Pope, 871. 

Rome to Florence, 871; to Naples, 871, 872; to 
Paria, 871. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 40. 

Ronne, 1170. 

lKoosendaal, 527. 

Rosarno, 893. 

Roscommon, §5. 
oscrea, 79. 
osenlaui, Baths of, 1092. 

Roslin, Castle of, 15S. 

Ross, 272. 

Rostrevor, 96. 

Rothenthurn, 1136. 

Rothesay, Isle of Bute, 115. 

Kottenburg, 670. 

Rotterdam, 538. 

to the Hague, via Delft, 580. 

Ronte from London, 32; from Paris, 40. 

Rouen, 387. 

Route from Paris, 40. 

Roumili-Fener, 98s. 

Rouwmilli-Kissar (Castle of Europe), 988. 

Roundstone, §4 

carr from London to all parts of the world, 

on Paris to all parts of the world, 


34-42. 
Roveredo, 750. 
Rovigo, 807. 
Royan, 412, 
Royat, 452. 
Rabene, the Painter, 50s. 
Rudesheim, 691; Route from Paris, 40. 
Rugby, 240. 

















a, 1198-1285. 

Rustchuk, 969; Route from Paris, 40. 

Rydal, Mount, 255. 

Rydboholm, 1193. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, 222; Route from Paris, 


Rytterkuaegten, 1170. 


8. 


Saarbruck, 677. 

Sanrdam, or Zaandam, 534 2-3. 
Sans, 1066. 

Sibye, 1172. 

Sachseln, 1085. 

Safed, 975. 

Saintes, 411. 

‘8 Hertogenbosch, 534 5-3. 

St. Andrew's, 178. 

— Anton, 1143. 

— Asaph, 1248. 

~— Bernard, 1053, 1054; Route from Paris, 41. 
— Branchier, 1067. 


INDEX. 


8t. Brienc, 400. 

— Clond, 383. 

— Cyr, 3u6. 

— Denis, 384, 389. 

— Etienne, 453. 

— Fillans, 146. 

— Gall, or St. Gallen, 1131. 

Route from Paris, 4. 

— Germain, 

— Gervais, 1046. 

Route from Paris, 37. 

— Gingolph, 1044. 

— Gothard Railway, 1100. 

— Jean de Luz, 418. 

— Laurent du Pont, 470. 

— Leonard, 227. 

— Louis, 1317. 

— Malo, 396. 

— Martin, 1046. 

— Martory, 424. 

— Manrice, 745. 

Route from Paris, 41. 

— Michel, 477, 744. 

— Moritz, the Baths of, 1128. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 

— Niklaus, 1060. 

— Niniane, 176. 

— Omer, 499. 

— Ouen, 385. 

— Paul, 1317. 

— Péray, 468. 

— Petersburg: Routes 10, Hotel, 1908; Ist 
ands and Bridges, St. Isaac's Cathedral, 
1204; Smolnol Church, Institution des De- 
moiselles Nobles, Cathedral of St. Peters- 
burg, 1205; Cathedral and Fortress of St. 
Peter.and St. Paul, the Mint, 1206; Preoba- 
jenski Church, Winter Palace, 1207, 1206: 
Crown Jewels, 1209; the Hermitage, 1310- 
1221; Marble Palace, Michailoff Palace, 1221; 
Taurida Palace, Aunitchkoff Palace, the 
Admiralty, Statues of Peter the Great and 
Catharine IL, 1228; Arsenals, Museum or 
Academy of Sciences, Foundling Hospital, 
1223 ; oe Hospital, University, Acad- 
emy of 1224; Russian Caley vate 
Picture-Galleries, 1225: Imperial Public Li- 
brary, 1226; Museam of Imperial Carriages, 
1227: Moscow Gate, 1228; Far Dealers, 
Theatres, Summer Gardens, Gardens of 

‘atharineschoff, 1229; Alexander Palace, 
1230; Pavlosk Palace and Arsenal, Poa!- 
kova Observatory, 1231. 

St. Petersburg to Cronetadt, 1231. 

to Novgorod the Great, 12338. 

to Moscow, 1235. 

——- Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 

— Pierre, 1056. 

— Prex, 1089. 

— Quentin, 497. 

Route from London, 82; from Parts, 41. 

— Raphael, 742. 

— Sanvenur, 436. 

— Savin, 483. 

— Sebastian, 1262. 

Route from Paris, 41. 

— Sergius Monastery, 1233. 

— Vittore, T47. 

Salamanca, 1266. 

Salisbury, 281. 

Sallanches, 1046. 


Salrock, 87. 
Salzburg, 729: Route from Paris, 40. 
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Samaria, 972. Shrewsbury, 245. 
Samoéns, 1061. Sicily, 895, 896. 
San Bernardino, 747. Sidon, 979. 
San Germano, 871. Sieben Brunnep, the, 1109. 
San Ildefonso, or La Granja Palace, 1275. Siena, 843, 844. 
San ee 743. Sierra Nevada, 1299. 
San Remo, 808 Sierre, 745, 1064. 
Sanqahar, 167. ‘Sils Maria, 1129. 
1304. tT 1123. 

Route from Paris, 40. Silz, 
Saratoga, 1322. Simphero 1, 1253. 
Sargans, 1118. heodosia and Kertch, 1253. 
Sarnen, 1066. Simplou, the, 746, 1 
Sarzaua, 509. Sinai to El Auaba, 946. 
Sattel, 1136. Sinigaglia, §22. 
Saumur, 40-4. Sion, 1110, 1113. 
Sant Ste. Marie, 1317. Sioot, or Assivot, 937. 
Savigliano, 796. Sixt, the, 1051. 
Savona, 743. Siwah, 949. 
Sexen-lea- Bains, 1112. Skagen, 1172. 
Saxony, 632 Skeleton Toure, xxiv.-xxviii.; throngh Scot- 
Scanfa, 1126. Jand, 101-105, 
Scarborough, 235. Skipton, 2638. 
Schaffhausen, 1080; to Constance, 1080, Skokloster, Castle of, 834. 
Scherzlizen, 1075. Skye, Isle of, 148. 
Scheveningen, 632. panel: 181. 
Schiedam, 527. Sligo, 88. 
Sehiers, 1136. Smyrna, 983; to Constantinople, 983, 
Schilthorn, the, 1090. Sneern, 82. 
Schinznach, Baths of, 1078. Snowdon, Monant, 27S. 
Schlan bad, G95 Soestdyk, 534 4-S. 





onte from London, 32; from Paris, 40. | Soissons, 494. 





wig, 509, Soleure, or Solothurn, 1068S 

Schmerikon, 111%. Solferino, 750. 
Sehdnbrann, 717. . Solstein, the, 1144. 
Schipfheim, 1107. Sondrio, 748. 
Sehwalbach, 695. Sonnebeg, 625. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris,41. | Sorau, 629. 
Sehwanden, 1131. Soro, 1170. 
Schwanze amare or Black Tower, 1078. Sorrento, S82. 
Schwarenbach, 1074. Southampton, 286. 


hof, the. 1079. Ronte from Paris, 41. 

















Schwelm, 594. Spa, 516; the Fountains, Excursions, Casino, 
Schwerin, 599. Races, Les Quatre Fils Aymon, 517. 
Schwyz, 1097. Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 
 ‘Seila, 993. Spain, 1256-1306. 
: Sehonzier, 1046. Spandan, 595. 
| seem golise Sparta, 1000. 
} Seacoart, to Pylos, 1001. 
Rebeste, 372. Speer, the, 1118. 
Setters. 1 a Spello, S41. 
x Spezia, 809. 
Seewen, 1097. Route from Paris, 41. 
; Segni, 869. Spiez, 1075, 
1275. Spligen, 746. 
942. Spoleto, 840. 
| Selinus, Ruins of, 900. Stachelberg, Baths of, 1134. 
, Semltn, 737. Stifa, 1117. 
} Sempa Sempach, 1077. Staffa, 120. 
wald, 1125. Stafford, 240. 
cr 741. Staigne Fort, 82. 
1110. Stalden, 1066. 
T37. Stargard, 604. 
, Sestri de Ponente, 743. Statzerhorn, the, 1122. 
i, 1249. Steinach, 749, 
| ——— to Chersonesns, 1250, Steinbrucken, 750. 
——- “ Baktchisearal, 1251, Steinheim, 593. 
Stelvio, the, 748. 
-— to Cadiz, 1287. Road over the, 748. 
F 384 Stenay, 496. 
' ae from Paris, 41. Stendal, 577. 
Stenin, 988. 
‘Sbekh Abaddeh, 937. Sterzing, 749, 


Shiloh, or Seilan, 972. , Stettin, 603 
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Stettin to Stralsund, 605. 

to Breslau, 609. 

Stirling, 138. 

Stockholm: Hotels, Riddarsholm, Helge 
Antsholm, Carriages, 1187; Royal Palace, 
1188: Royal Library, National Museum, 
Castles, etc., 1189-1193. 

Stockholin to peblaeatehitalt f 1193, 

to St. Petersburg, 1196. 

to Upsala, 1196. 

Route from Parig, 41. 

Stockleretad, 1182. 

Stockport, 240.. 

Stoke Pogis, 242. 

Stonehenge, 282. 

Stornoway, 149. 

Stoas, the, 1102. 

Strabane, 89. 

Stralsund, 600. 

Stranraer, 175. 

Strasburg, 670-672. 

to Basle, 670, 679. 

to Cologne, 672, 674, 

Route from Paris, 41. 

Stratford-on-Avon, 244. 

Route from Paris, 41. 

Strathire, 144. 

Seeley 129. 

Straub ngs F2T. 

Strelua Palace, 1238. 

Stresa, 746, 791, 1065, 1106, 

Stubbenkammer, 601. 

vet 1143. 

Stuttgart, 665 

to Heidelberg, 670. 

to Schaffhausen, 669. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 

Suez, 945. 

Route from London, 33; frum Paris, 41. 

Sulmona, 875. 

Sundvolden, 1179. 

Sursee, 1077. 

Sasa, 745. 

Susten, 1118. 

Swansea, 274. 

Sweden, 1184-1197. 

Switzerland, Routes, Paseporte, etc. 1017-1140. 

Syracuse, 901, 902. 

to Malta, 906. 

Syria and Palestine, 953-982. 


H ie’ 
Tabor, 725. 
Tain, Scotland, 130. 
Hill of, 467. 
Tamworth, 248. 
Tancarville, 890, 
Tangier, 1293. 
Tanlay, 458, 741 
Tantura, 960. 
Tnormina, 904. 
Tappan, 1311. 
Taranto, 894. 
Tarare, 454. 
Tarascon, 469, 742. 
Tarasp-Bad, 1126. 
Tarbert, 65. 
Tarbes, 428. 
Routes from, 429. 
Tarbet, 134. 
Tarragona, 1801. 
Tarrytown, 1311. 
Taunton, 26. 
Tavanasa, 11382. 















































INDEX. 


Taynuilt, 144 ; 
Teignmouth, 2S3. 
Tel Basta, 960. 


Tel el Amarna, 987. 
Tell’s Chapel, 11032. 
Temple of Minerva, 997%. 
Templemore, 67. 
Tenby, 275. 
Tepé Kermen, 1252. P 
Terni, 841. 
Terracina, 872. 
Terranova, 901. 
Tete Noire, 1054. : 
Teufelstein, or Devil’s Bridge, 1108. 
Texel, Island of, 5343-8, 
Tharand, 646 
Thebes, Greece, 1000. 
Egypt, 939, 940. 
Theodosia, 1253. 
Therapia, 98S. 
Thetford, 232. 
Thionville, 493. 

‘hirlmere, 257. 
Thomery Station, T4. 
Thonon, 1045 
to Geneva, 1045. 
to Sixt, 1045. 
Thorn, 6™. 
Thousand Islands, the, 1319. 
Thun, 1075. 
Route from Paris, 41. 
Thurles, 67. 
Thurso, 131, 
Thuaia, 746. 
Tiberias, 974. - 
Tiflis, 1255. 
Tiuos, 1181, 
Tipperary, 65. 
Tirano, 748, 805. 
Tiriolo, 892. 
Tirlemont, 522. 
Titlis, the, 1095. 
Tiverton, 285. 
Tivoli, 868. 
Tobermory, 14S. 
Toledo, 1276. 
___—. Route from Paris, 41. 
Tomlevolden, 1179. 
‘Tonnerre, 457, 741. 
Toplitz, 639. 
__— Ronte from Paris, 41. 
data 1819. 

orquay < 
Tosa Fails, 1104. 
Toul, 491. 
Toulon, 478. 
Route from Paris, 41. 
Toulouse, 420-422. 
Tours, 404. 

Route from London, 33: from Paris, 41. 
Tours in skeleton, xxiv.-xxviii. 
Tourtemagne, 745, 
Traben, 6S6. 
Tralee, 62. 
Trani, 824. 
Trapani, 900. 
Treib, 1102. 
Trent, 749. 
Trenton Fallsz, 1333. - 
faba Bain 
oute from Paris, 41. 

Trient, 1035. 
Trieste, 731, 732. 
Route from London, 38; from Parts, 41. 


























Samaria, 972. 

Samoéus, 1051. 

San Bernardino, 747. 
San Germano, 871. 


san Ildefonso, or La Granja Palace, 1275. 


San Pierdarena, 743. 
San Remo, SOs. 
Sanquhar, 167. 
Saragossa, 1304. 

toute from Paris, 40, 
Saratoga, 1322. 

Sargans, 1118. 

Sarnen, 1086. 

Sarzaua, 909. 

Sattel, 1136. 

Saumur, 404. 

Sant Ste. Marie, 1317. 
Savigliano, 796. 
Savona, 743. 

Sexen-les- Bains, 11123. 
Saxony, 632. 

Scanfs, 1126. 
Searborongh, 235. 





Schaffhausen, 1080; to Constance, 1080, 


Scherzligen, 1075. 
Scheveningen, 532. 
Schiedam, 527. 

Schiers, 1136. 

Schilthorn, the, 1090. 
Schinznach, Baths of, 1078. 
Schlangen bad, 695. 





Schleswig, 593. 

Schmerikon, 1117. 

Schénbrunn, 717. . 
Sehipfheim, 1107. 

Schwalbach, 695. 





Schwanden, 1131. 


Schwanze Thurm, or Black Tower, 1078. 


Sechwaren bach, 1074. 
Schweizerhof, the, 1079. 
Schwelm, 594. 

Schwerin, 599. 

Schwyz, 1097. 

Scilla, $93. 

Selonzier, 1046. 

Seotland, 101-182. 

Seaconurt, 54. 

Sebaste, 972. 

Sedan, 496. 

Seelisberg, 1102. 

Seewen, 1097. 

Segovia, 1275. 

Sehail, 942. 

Selinus, Ruins of, 900. 
Semlin, 737. 

Sempach, 1077. 

Sennwald, 1125, 

Sens, 457, 741. 

Sepey, 1110. 

Servia, 737. 

Sestri de Ponente, 743. 
Sevastopol, 1249. 

to Chersonesus, 1250, 
to Baktchissarai, 1251. 
Seville, 1281. 

—— to Cadiz, 1287. 
Sevres, 384. 

por dot = Route from Paris, 41. 


es e . 
Shekh Abadieh, 937. 
Shiloh, or Sellun, 972. | 











Route from London, 32; from Paris, 40. 


Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 
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Shrewsbury, 245. 

Sicily, 895, 896. 

Sidon, 979. 

Sieben Brunnep, the, 1109. 
Siena, 843, 844. 

Sierra Nevada, 1299. 
Sterre, 745, 1064. 

‘Sils Maria, 1129. 

ata a 1123. 


748. 


Zz. 
Simpheropol, 1253, 


to Theodosia and Kertch, 1258. 


Simplon, the, 746, 1065. 

Sinai to E 

Sinigaglia, 822. 

Sion, 1110, 1113. 

Sioot, or Assivot, 937. 

Sixt, the, 1051. 

Siwab, 99. 

Skagen, 1172. 

Skeleton Tours, xxiy.-xxviii.; through Scot- 


1 Akaba, 946. 


land, 101-105. 


Skipton, 263. 

Skokloster, Castle of, 83-4 
Skye, Isle of, 148. 
Slathdale, 181. 

Sligo, 88. 

Smyrna, 983; to Constantinople, 983. 
Sneern, 52. 

Snowdon, Mount, 2¢S. 
Soestdyk, 534 4-S. 

Soissons, 494. 

Soleure, or Solothurn, 1068, 


Solferino, 750. 


Solstein, the, 1144. 


Sondrio, 748. 

Sonnebeg, 625. 

Sorau, 629. 

Soro, 1170. 

Sorrento, SS2. 

Southampton, 286. 

Route from Paris, 41. 

Spa, 516; the Fountains, Excarsions, Casino, 
Races, Les Quatre Fils Aymon, 517. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 

Spain, 1256-1306. 

Spandan, 595, 

Sparta, 1000. 

to Pylos, 1001. 

Speer, the, 1118, 

Spello, S41. 

Spezia, 809. 

Route from Paris, 41. 

Spiez, 1075, 

Spligen, 746. 

Spoleto, 840. 

Stachelberg, Baths of, 1134. 

Stifa, 1117. 

Staffa, 120. 

Stafford, 240. 

Staigne Fort, 82. 

Stalden, 1066. 

Stargard, 604. 

Statzerhorn, the, 1122. 

Steinach, 749. 

Steinbrucken, 750. 

Steinheim, 593. 

Stelvio, the, 748. 

Road over the, 748. 

Stenay, 496. 

Stendal, 577. 

Stenia, 988. 

Sterzing, 749. 

Stettin, 603. 
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Stettin to Stralsund, 605. 

to Breslau, 609. 

Stirling, 138. 

Stockholm: Hotels, Riddarsholm, Helge 
Antsholm, Carringes, 1187; Royal Palace, 
1188; Royal Library, National Museum, 
Castles, etc., 1189-1193. 

Stockholm to Gottenburg, 1193. 

to St. Petersburg, 1196. 

to Upzala, 1195. 

Route from Paris, 41. 

Stockleretad, 1182. 

Stockport, 240.. 

Stoke Pogis, 242. 

Stonehenge, 282. 

Stornoway, 149. 

Stoss, the, 112. 

Strabane, 89. 

Stralsund, 600. 

Stranraer, 175. 

Strasburg, 670-672. 

to Basle, 670), 679. 

to Cologne, 672, 674, 

Route from Paris, 41, 

Stratford-on-Avon, 244. 

Route from Parig, 41. 

Strathire, 144 

Strathpeffer, 129. 

Straubiny, 727. 

Strelua Palace, 1238. 

Stresa, 746, 791, 1065, 1106. 

Stubbenkammer, 601. 

Stuben, 1143. 

Stuttgart, 665. 

to Heidelberg, 670. 

to Schaffhausen, 669. 

Route from London, 32; from Paris, 41. 

Suez, 945. 

——— Route from London, 33; frum Paris, 41. 

Sulmona, 875. 

Sundvolden, 1179. 

Sursee, 1077. 

Susa, 745. 

Susten, 1118. 

Swansea, 274. 

Sweden, 1184-1197. 

Switzerland, Routes, Passports, ctc., 1017-1140. 

Syracuse, 901, 902. 

to Malta, 906. 

Syria and Palestine, 953-982. 


T. 






































Tabor, 725. 
Tain, Scotland, 180. 
ill of, 407. 
Tumworth, 248. 
Tancarville, 390. 
Tanyier, 1293. 
Tanlay, 458, 741 
Tantura, 980. 
Taormina, 904. 
Tappan, 1311. 
Taranto, 894. 
Tarare, 454. 
Tarascon, 469, 742. 
Tarasp-Bad, 1126. 
Tarbert, 65. 
Tarbes, 428. 
Routes from, 429. 
Tarbet, 134. 
Tarragona, 1301. 
Tarrytown, 1311. 
Taunton, 269. 
Tavanasa, 1132. 








Taynuilt, 144. 

Teignmouth, 283. 

Tel Basta, 950. 

Tel el Amarna, 987. 

Tell’s Chapel, 1102. 

Temple of Minerva, 997. 
Templemore, 67. 

Tenby, 275. 

Tepé Kermen, 1252. ; 
Terni, $41. 

Terracina, 872. 

Terranova, 901. 

Tete Noire, 1054. 
Teufelstein, or Devil’a Bridge, 1108. ° 
Texel, Island of, 5348-8, 
Tharand, 646. 

Thebes, Greece, 1000. 

—— Egypt, 939, 940. 
Theodosia, 1253. 

Therapia, 98S. 

Thetford, 232. 

Thionville, 493. 

Thirlmere, 257. 

Thomery Station, 74. 
Thonon, 1045. 

—_——. to Geneva, 1043. 

to Sixt, 1045. 

Thorn, 69, 

Thousand Islands, the, 1319. 
Thun, 1075. ; 
Roate from Paris, 41 
Thurles, 67. 

Thurso, 131. 

Thusie, 746. 

Tiberias, 974. 

Tiflis, 1255. 

Tinos, 118L 

Tipperary, 65. 

Tirano, 748, 805. 

Tiriolo, 892. 

Tirlemont, 522. 

Titlis, the, 1095. 

Tiverton, 285. 

Tivoli, 868. 

Tobermory, 14S. 

Toledo, 1276. 

—_— Route from Paris, 41. 
Tomlevolden, 1179. 
Tonnerre, 457, 741. 

Toplitz, 639. 

——— Ronte from Paris, 41. 
Toronto, 13819. 

Torquay, 283. 

Tosa Falls, 1104. 

Toul, 491. 

Toulon, 4738. 

—— Route from Paris, 41. 
Toulouse, 420-422. 

Tours, 404 

~ Route from London, 33; from Paris, 41. 
Tours in skeleton, xxiv.-xxviil. 
Tourtemagne, 745. 

Traben, 6S6. 

Tralee, 62. 

Trani, 824. 

Trapent 900. 

Treib, 1102. 

Trent, 749. 

Trenton Falls, 1323. - 
Treves, 678. 

Ronte from Paris, 41. 
Trient, 1088. 

Trieste, 731, 732. 

Route from London, 88; from Paris, 41. 

















INDEX. 


Trifthorn, the, 1059. 
Tribokt 1000 
ipolitza, é 
T ei 1124. 
Troitzkol Monastery, 1244. 
Trolhatten, Falls of, 1245. 
dhjem, 11S2. 
Trons, 1132, 
Troon, 127, 
Troutbeck, 256, 
Trouville, 893. 
Troyes, 479. 
Tsarkoé Sélo, Palace of, 1230. 
Tram, 78. 


a a fae 669. 

Tala, 1206. 

Tunbridge Wells, 226. 
Tarbia, 742. 


Torin: Hotels, Churches, Mannfactures, etc., 
192-796. 





to Aosta, 796. 
—— to Genoa, 796. 
Route from 
Turkey and Greece, 983-1003. 
Tarif’ 135. 


Tyndrum, 144 
Tyre, 979. 
Tyrol, 1141-1149. 





U. 
Uetliberg, 1084. 
Ulm, 664 


—— to Friedrichshafen, 668. 
—— to Schaffhaneen, 669, 
to Stat garty 664. 

——— Route from Paris, 41. 
Ulswater, Lake, 960. 
Ulverston, 259. 
United States, 1307-1818, 1391-1329. 
Unspannen, Castle of, 1083, 
Unterschichen, 1184, 
ve taker 1102 

n, e of, 1102. 
Utrech 


t, 584 6-8, 
——— Route from Paris, 41 
Uznach, 1117, 





Val Toga, 1114, 

Valence, 468, 742. 

Valencia, 1299. 

——— Route from Paris, 41. 
Valenciennes, 498. 

Valenza, 797. 

Valetta, 910-914. 

Valladolid, 1266. 

——— Ronte from Paris, 41. 
Vallée du Lys, 426, 

Vallorbe, 1116. 

vain ‘ a SOT 

Mognes, S97. 

Valpellina, 1057. 

Vannes, 406. 

Vanzone, 1066. 

Yarello, 791. 


arese, 787, 

Varna, 138; Route from Paria, 41. 
as 

Vedbaek, 1165. 

Veli, 989" 

Velzen, 534 2-8. 


Venetia, or Venice, 757. 
Venice: Hotels, Situation, Grand Canal, Gon- 


ndon, 88; from Paris, 41. 
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dolas, Mannfactures, Government, Church- 
es, etc., 157-769. 

Venice to Bulogna, 769. 

to Brindisi, 769. 

to London, 769. 

to Milan, 769, 770. 

—— to Padua, 770. 

—— to Paris, 769. 

to Trieste, 769. 

to Turin, 769. 

to Verona, 769. 

Route from London, 33; from Paris, 41. 

Ventnor, 224. 

Ventimiglia, 742. 

Verblungsnaes, 118, 

Vercelli, 792, 797. 

Verdun, 493. 

Vernayaz, 1112. 

Verona: Hotels, Fortifications, etc., 778-776. 

to Innspruck, 787. 

to Milan, 777. 

to Modena, 805. 

——— to Munich, 777. 

to Venice, 777. 

Route trom Paris, 4L 

Verrea, 796. 

Versailles, 377-380. 

Verviers, 517. 

Vesoul, 479. 

Vesuvius, 854-886, 

Vevay, 1041, 1042. 

Route from Paris, 42. 

Viborg, 1173. 

Vicenza, 772, 773. 

Route from Paris, 42. 

Vichy: Hotels,449; Springs, Diseases, New Ca- 
sino, 450; Park Ph sicians, Excursions, 451. 

Vichy to Switzerland, 451. 

Ronte from London, 33; from Paris, 42. 

Vienna: Hotels, 708; History. Promenades, 
Palaces, People, Public Buildings, Ca- 
thedral of St. Stephen, 709: Churches, 
Church of the Augustines, Canova's Monn- 
ment of the Archduchess Christine, Church 
of the Capucinee, Coffin of Napoleon II., 
Carmelite Church, pou Palace, 710; 
Cabinet of Antiquities, Cabinet of Minerals, 
Museum of Natural History, Schatzkam- 
mer or Imperial Jewel-oftice, Coach-honse, 
Riding-school, Volkagarten, Hofgarten, 711; 
Picture-gallery, 712-714: Ambras Collec- 
tion, Armor, 714; Esterhazy Gallery, Prince 
Lichtenstein’s Palace, Counts Czernin, 
Schénbrunn, Harrach, and Lemberg's Col- 
lections of Pictures, Imperial Arsenal, Uni- 
versity, General Hospital, Lying-in Hospi- 
tal, 715; Theatres, 716; Meerschaums, Man- 
ufactures, Carriages, Baggage, Passports, 
Cafés, Valet de Place, Opera-glasses, Lacc, 
and Bohemian Glass, 716, 717. 

Vienna to Baden Warm Springs, 718, 

to Dresden, 719, 724. 

to Kalenberg, 718. 

to Klosterneaburg, 718. 

to Laxenburg, 718, 

to Leopoldsburg, 718. 

to Médling, 718. 

to Manich, 726. 

to Pesth, 717, 739. 

to Prague, 725. 

——— to Schonbrunn, 717. 

to Trieste, 730, 750. 

to Trieste, via Semmering Railway, 750, 

to Venice direct, 730, 732. 
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Vienna: Route from London, 83; from Paris, 
2 


42. 
Vienne, 467, 741. 
Viesch, 1114. 
Vigevano, 797. 
Vigo, 1292. 
Villach to Brixen, 559. 
Villard, 1111. 
Villeneuve, 745, 1044. 
Villeperdue, 407. 
Villingen, 672. 
Vilvorde, 512. 
Vincennes, 384. 
Vispach, 745, 1059, 1113, 
Vissoye, 1059. 
Vittoria, 1263. 
Vitznau, 1101. 
Vinardingen, 527. 
Vogelenzang, 533. 
Voltron, 470. 
Volterra, $43. 
Voltri, 743. 
Voorn, Canal of, 527. 
Vostizza, 998, 
Vongy, 1046. 
Vufflens, Chateau of, 1039. 


W. 


Wadenaswyl, 1117, 1134. 
Wadi Halfa, 944. 
Waldhiuser, 1131. 
Waldshut, 1079. 
Wales, 273-281. 

the Tour of, 273. 
Wallenstadt, 1118. 
Warburg, 619. 
Warehnm, 286. 
Warmbrunn, 724. 
Warmond, 533. 
Warren poin t, 96. 
Warsaw, 612-614. 
Route from London, 33. 
Warwick, 244. 

Wasen, 1103. 
Washington, D. C., 1328 
Waterford, 66. 
Waterloo, $11. 
Wauwy)l, 1077. 
Weggis, 1101. 

Weimar, 622. 

to Erfurt, 622. 
Weissabad, 1124. 
Weissenbury, 675. 
Weissenfels, 621. 
Weissenstcin, the, 1068, 
Weissenthurm, 693. 
Wells, 233. 

Welmick, 6ST. 

Wels, 727. 

Wener Lake, 1193. 

, Wenersborg, 1195. 
Wesel, 581. 

Wesen, 756. 

West Point, 1312. 
Westport, 85. 
Wetterhorn, the, 1091. 
Wetter Lake, 1195. 
Wexford, 73. 
Weymouth, 287. 











INDEX. 


White Mountains, 1323. 
Whitehaven, 260. 

Wick, 180. 

Wicklow, 74 

Wiborg, 1197. 

Wiesbaden, 693, 694. 

Route from London, 33, 
Wiesen, 1187. 

Wigan, 250. 

wien the Isle of: Tomnrs in, ete., 222-226, 
Wildbad, 703; Route from London, 33. 
Wildegg Castle, 1078. 
Wildhaus, 1133. 

Wildstrubel, the, 1109. 
Wilhelmshafen, 603. 
Willernsoord, 534 3-8, 
Wimborne, 286. 

Winchester, 288. 

Windermere, 258. 

Windsor, 217; Eton College, 242, 
Winkel, 690. 

Winterthar, 1082. 

Wishing Gate, the, 255. 
Wittenberg, 616. 
Wolverhampton, 245. 
Woodlawn, 83. 

Woodstock, 243. 

Worb, 1107. 

Worcester, 265. 

Workington, 261. 

Worms, 677, 

Worth, 675. 

Worthing, 221. 

Wrexham, 277. 

Wiirtemberg, 664. 

Wirzburg, 667. 

to Fiirth, 643. 


Y. 








Yalta, 1253. 

Yarmonth, 231. 

Yeni Keni, 988. 

Yester House, 164. 

York, 234; Marston Moor, Lowton, 285. 

to London, via Bedford, Derby, Shef- 
field, etc., 284. 

Youghal, 56. 

AS dda 622. 
verdov, 1067. 





Z. 
Zaleh, 979. 
Zebdany, 977. 
Zerknitz, Lake of, 781. 
Zermatt, 1063, 1061. 
zZevenaar, 584 7-8. 
Zirl, 1144. 
Zotingen, 1077. 
Zug. 1088. 
Zu vo 679. 
Zurich: Hotels, Cathedral, etc., 1083, 104. 
Zurich : Route from London,88 ; from Paris,42. 
Zussow, 605. 
Zutphen, 584 6-8. 
Zuz, 1125. 
Zweibricken, 677. 
2Zweisimmen, 1100. . 
Zwickan, 647. 
Zwolle, 534 4-8. 


COMPAGNIE DES INDES. 


VERDE DELISLE & C!® 


Cachemires, Dentelles. 


Manufacturers of Laces at 


ALENCON, CAEN, 
BRUXELLES, BAYEUX. 


This house has added to its large manufactory in 
Brussels a house for the sale of all its laces, situated 
in front of the Palace of the Duke of Brabant, the 
finest position in the city. | 

It is recommended not only for the artistic taste 
and superiority of its fabric, but also for the regular- 
ity of its business transactions. 

The prices are fixed, and every article is marked 


with known figures. 


Sale-Rooms: 
BRUXELLES, PARIS, | 
1 Rue de la Regence. 80 Rue Riohelien. 


1 | 3 


MEN GO WILD 2bet splendid teeth. 


Therefore, fair ladies, 
it behooves you to know that Sezo- 
dont makes them glitter like Orient 
. pearl. By this pure Vegetable Den- 

. tifrice the enamel is rendered imper- 
4 vious to decay, all discolorations are 
s) removed, the gums become hard and 
rosy, and the breath rendered pure and 

* sweet. No lady ever used Sozodont 
without approving of its cleansing and purifying prop- 
erties, and the flattering testimonials that have been 
bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists and scientific 
men speak volumes of praise for its merits. Sezodont 
contains not one particle of acid, or any ingredient 
whatever that will injure the enamel, and is free from 
the acrid properties of Tooth Pastes, &c. Ask your 
Druggist for Sozedont. One bottle will last six 
months. | 


U. 8. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


“T1118 18 TO ORRTIFY that the Pianofortes of Messrs. Statnway & Soxs, competing Con- 
cert and Parlor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennia ition 
ut Philadelphia in 1876, presented the greatest totality of excellent qualities and novelty of 
construction, and in all points of excellence they received our highest average of points, 
and sccordlnnly our unanimous opinion concedes to Measrs. Steinway & Sons ‘ Highest 
degree of excellence in all their styles.’ ” 


Dated July 28th, 1877. 








(Signed :) 
Wa. Tuomson, E. Favex Peruet, J, E. Hiveanun, Gro. F. Batstow, 
E. LEvAssror, J. SommEpMarYER, H. K. On.ver, Jas. C. Wareon, 
Josxru Henry, F. A. P. Barnarp. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, 


STHINWAY HALL. 


NEW YORK: | LONDON: 
Nos. 109 and 111 E. 14th St. | No. 15 Lower Seymour St., 15, W. 
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ENTREE IIL — Rue de Rivoli a a he Re 2. rue de Valoi 
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ENTREE V. — Rue SaiatHonore Ateliers de Tapisseric. 202, rue Saint Honoré 
Rue de Rivoli. — Toute la rue de Marengo.— Rue Saint Honore. 


GRAND MAGASINS DU LOUVRE. 


The Largest in the World. 


NOVELTIBS. 


The Grands Magasins dn Louvre offer to their customers a larger assortment of goods than can be fonnd at any other house, and are ablo, on 
account of the extent of their operations, to sell at a very cheap e. Any article bought which does not please may be retarned, nud the perxons 
pene ee aoe Sean cone to do every t Ing in this way to please their customers. Every thing ia obtained from the best 

a : : ’ , coa, Indian awls, : ; ; Cc 
Curtains, Dresses and Costumes for Ladies and Children, Shirts, Carsous Gloves, Moder, Cravain, Parasol aa Umbrelian Bedding, Ta se denl iy 


Fr 
Cities of Woarcce Tone samples prepaid to any part of France, Aleace and Lorraine, Belginm, Holland, Switzerland, London ate, and the 
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Av Petit Saint-THOMAS. GRAND MAGASINS DE Maavelevix 
25 Rug pe L’Unrversrts, % Rue pv Bao, 27, 29, 31, 83, 85. 


U PETIT ST. THOMAS. 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
MAGASINS DE NOUVEAUTES 


IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 








ow Honorably known for more than Half a Century as a Centre of Parisian Taste. 


RUE DU BAC, 27, 29, 81, 88, 85; 25 RUE DE L’UNIVERSITE, 25. 


FAUBOURG ST. GERMAIN.—FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE TUILERIES. 
—_——__—_—_>- >_> —————————— 
The numerous Departments comprised in this vast Eetablishment embrace almost every 
article contributing to a Lady’s Toilet, of guaranteed excellence and novelty. The Dress, 


Mantle, and Skirt sections have worthily acquired a name for Tastc, Style, and Finish, which 
entitles them to particular notice. By a strict application of the motto, 


“SSMIALL PROFITS, FIXED PRICES, PLAIN FIGURES,” 
the House enjoys a reputation for Cheapnese in its true meaning, namely, Real Economy. 


SILKS, FURS, LACES, INDIA SHAWLS, CLOAKS, COSTUMES, SKIRTS, DRESS 
STUFFS, BRIDAL ATTIRE, HOUSEHOLD LINEN, LADIES' OUTFITS. 


ENGLISH ASSISTANTS.—FIXED PRICES. 
6 


WOODMAN, 
TAILOR, 


NO. 22 
RUE DE LA CHAUSEE D'‘ANTIN, 


Invites the attention of the American and 


English 


TRAVELERS 


to his large Stock of Summer and 
Winter Goods, adapted especially to 
the wants of gentlemen of taste, style, 
and quality in clothing. 


- COURT DRESSES 


Prepared at the Shortest Notice. 
















r™ 
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Anglo-American 
Agency. 
SIDNEY I. SPARK, 


7 RUE SCRIBE, 7 


PARIS. 
HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENT. 


APARTM ENTS, 


Furnished and Unfurnished. 
BOARDING HOUSES RECOMMENDED. 


HOUSHS AND ESTATES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. - 


COMMISSION AGENCY. 


ALSO, 
PARIS OFFICE 


NORTH ATLANTIC EXPRESS. 
AGENT FOR 


WELLS, FARGO, & CO., 


NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO. 





Trunks, Parcels, and Merchandise stored and forwarded daily to all 
parts of EUROPE and the UNITED STATES, by . 


SIDNEY I. SPARK, 
%~ Rue Scribe, Paris. 










BATHS OH DIVON NE, 


1 Bours” drive from GENEVA 
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COLD WATER CUR =. 
Establishment founded in 1849, by PAUL VIDART, M. D., 
CHEVALIER DE LA LEGION D'R)NXEUR ET DE L'ORDRE DES 8S, MAURICE ET LAZARE. 


GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS, 
MADRID, SPAIN. 


Beautifully situated in the Puerto del Sal. 
FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 





FALLOLA FRERES, PROPRIETORS. 


PARIS. 
MAISON BAVOILLOT. 


STANNARD - LEFEBVRE, Successors. 


Trousseaux, Outfits, Layettes, Laces, Coiffures, Embroideries, Hand- 
kerchiefs. CosSTUMES FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


SPECIALTY in CHILDREN’S OUTFITS. 
54 Faubourg St. Honoré. 























Heidelberg. _—Hotel Prince Charles. 
tar THE HOTEL NEAREST TO THE CASTLE—eight minutes’ walk only—and two 
minutes’ walk from the Neckar Bridge. It has the view of the Ruins from nearly all its windows 
and balconies. Lately considerably enlarged by a new wing, containing, besides a number of Bath- 
Rooms, a splendid Dining- -Room, Breakfast-Room, Reading-Koom, and Smoking-Room. —49 
This first-class Family Hotel—patronized by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and Prince Alfred—is without question the argent and best situated Establishment in the 
town for Families and ‘Vourists who are visiting merely the celebrated Castle, or for making a 
longer stay, being near all the attractive points, and at the foot of the Castle. 
The Hotel is-conducted on the most liberal scale, under the personal superintendence of the 
Proprietors, Messrs. SOMMER & ELLMER. 


PARIS. 





FIRST 
LONDON 
HOUSES. 


HATS 





No. I Place de VOye® 


10 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
PARIS. 


' 39 Avenue de Opera, 
| S Rue dad’ Antin. 


READING AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
LIFT, &c. | 


Mr. L. HAUSER, PROPRIETOR. 
FASHIONABLE DRESS-MAKING. 


MADAME DEPRET, 


No. 28 RUE DU QUATRE SEPTEMBRE, 


PARIS. 


MapaME Depreét keeps constantly on hand a large 
assortment of the most fashionable and latest novel- 
ties, and has always maintained a high reputation for 
her designs and taste in fitting her lady patrons. 





Paris, Vienna, and London. 
Paris, No. 628 Boulevard des Capucines. 


EXHIBITION, 1878. 


AUGUST KLEIN, 


First Manufactory in the World 


FANCY BRONZE LEATHER. IVORY. 


TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS; 


Portfolios and all sorts of Articles of Russian Leather; 
CARVINGS OF EVERY MATERIAL; 


GREAT ASSORTMENT OF 


Elegant Articles for the Use of Travelers. 


ALL ARTICLES manufactured in this world-renowned Establishment 
are sold at 


FIXED WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Manufactory, VIENNA, G Andreagasse. 


DEPOTS: 

VIENNA, No. 20 Graben; 

PARIS, No. 628 Boulevard des Capucines; 
LON DON, No. 75 Wimpole Street, W. 


PARIS AND BORDEAUX. 


COGNAC BRANDIES, 


Bordeaux, Burgundies, 





CHAMPAGNES, AND SHERRIES. 





H. CUVILTIER & BROTHER, » 


Sole Agents 


FOR THE FIRM OF 


PIERRE DE DOMECQ, OF XERES. | 


PARIS, 59 Rue Neuve St. Augustin; 
16 Rue de la Paix. 


BORDEAUX, 80 Facade des Chartrons. 





AMERICAN PRODUCE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO, 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 
BANK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, | 
General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 RUE. CASTIGLIONE, 


PARIS. 








Established 50 Years. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. beg to call the attention of the 
Public visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages afforded by 
the following branches of their Establishments : 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presenta- 
tion, at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of 
carrying Circular and other Notes, the usual Banker’s Commission not 
being charged. Accounts Current allowed, and Interest granted on 
Deposits. Letters of Credit given for India, China, America, and the 
Continent. Sales and Purchases of Public Securities effected. 


HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENCY. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and Apartments of every de- 
scription procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without 
any expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary 
or other accommodation secured in the best Hotels by advising the 
Firm. 

COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 
per cent. 


FOREIGN AND FRENCH WINES. 


The extensive Stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed daring 
the last thirty-six years, enables them to supply Wines of the finest 
quality on most moderate chatges. - 

14 
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American Tailor 


IN PARIS, 





20 Rue pe La CHaussEE pv ANTIN. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
34 School St., BOSTON, U.S.3 Also, in LONDON. 


PARIS. | 


RODUWART FRERES, 


Saddle and Harness Manufacturers 
WHIPS AND RIDING-WHIPS. 


Complete Stable Fittings. 





36 Avenue des Champs Elisées, Paris: — 
15 








MILLION, GUIET, & CO., 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, & 95 Avenue Montaigne, 
; PARIS. 


Largest and best Manufactory in France of 


CARRIAGES 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


are Broughames, 
Clarences, and 
Light Carriages of all kinds. 





MEDALS at the Principal Expositions of Paris, 
London, and New York. 


ta DIPLOMA OF HONOR, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
16 


BELVALETTE FRERES, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS. 


PARIS.—24, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 24.—PARIS. 


yi, First Gold 
Medal 
\ AT THE , 
Universal Ex- 
position of 


. "| a 3 | 1867. 
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Landaulet ou Coupé-Landau (breveté s. g. d.g.) PARIS, 1855, Landaulet ou Coupé-Landau (breveté 8. g.d.g.) 
CVOMTORE FERMEE) LONDON, 1862,—PARIS, 1867. (VoITURE OUVERTE.) 
\ 


This new carriage, which is constructed for two or four persons, and which can be opened and closed 
when desired, like a Landau, has obtained a great success. It is light for a single horse, exceedingly prac- 
tical, and very elegant. 
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SIR WALTER SCUTT’S MONUMENT. 


THE ROYAL HOTKEL, 


(MACGREGOR’S, late GIBB’S), 


53. PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 


OPPOSITE THE SCOTT MONUMENT, AND COMMANDING THE BEST VIEWS OF 
_ THE GARDENS, CASTLE, ARTHUR'S SEAT, &o. 
The Royal Hotel has been greatly enlarged, with all modern improvements; 
is the nearest first-class Hotel to the Railway Stations. The charges are moderate. 
A night porter in attendance. An Elevator has been added. 


a This house is the favorite American Hotel in Edinburgh. 


JUGN MUNROE & C0, 


FOREIGN BANKERS, 


No.8 Wall Street, New York, 
No. 4 Post-Office Square, Boston; 


MUNROE & UO, 


No.7 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
Issue for Cash or on satisfactory 


Guarantee of Repayment, for 


Travelers’ Use 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


IN POUNDS STERLING, 


CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 


IN POUNDS STERLING AND IN FRANCS. 


CREDITS OPENED AND PAYMENTS MADE BY CABLE. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1818. 


GOLD. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - $12,000,000 
RESERVE FUND, - - - - - 5,500,000 


The Bank or MontrEAt is prepared to issue 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


TO TRAVELERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


NEW YORK OFFICH, 


59 & 61 Wall St, “#45: F- SMITHERs, teed 


WALTER WATSON, 


LONDON OFFICH, 


9 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street. 


C. ASHWORTH, Secretary. 
20 | 


LHERBETTE, KANE, & CO. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


AND 


FORWARDING AGENTS, 
33 Rue du Quatre Septembre, 


PARIS. 


AGENTS FOR THE STEAMERS FROM HAVRE TO NEW YORK. 


PACKAGES AND MERCHANDISE FORWARDED BY EVERY 
STEAMER TO NEW YORK. 


HHNARY CAPT, 
No. & Rue Scribe, Paris. 
FACTORY IN GENEVA, 17 RUE DU RHONE. 


Correspondents in the Principal Cities of Europe and America. 


Watches of All Kinds. 


Self-winding Chronometers and Half Chronometers, Repeaters, 
Fifth-of-Second Horse-Timers, and Plain Watches. Ladies’ Watch- 
¢s, plain or richly decorated. Every watch guaranteed. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF JEWELRY, 
Paintings on Enamel, Portraits, Singing Birds. 


The choice in this establishment is so varied, so beautiful, and 
so much cheaper than in America, that the opportunity of pur- 
chasing should not be lost. 

Branch in NEW YORK, No. 23 Union Square. 
: NICE, 3 Jardin Publique. 
_ LONDON, 22 Sackville Street. 
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GRAND HOTEL, 


12 Boulevard des Capucines, 
PARIS. 


ROOMS AND DRAWING-ROOMS, furnished with the greatest comfort, from 6 fr. per 
day, service included. . 


TABLE D'HOTE.—Breakfast at fixed price, 4 fr. (wine, coffee, and cognac included), 
from 11 o'clock in the morning to one o’clock in the afternoon. Dinner at fixed price, 
6 fr. (wine included), at 6 o'clock in the evening. Persons not living in the Grand are 
admitted to these meals. 

BREAKFASTS AND DINNERS BY THE CARD. 


ARRANGEMENTS AT FIXED PRICE, including rooms, firing, lighting, service, and 
meals (wine included), with the option to take the meals in the apartment, at the restaurant, 
or at table d’héte: 

PRICE PER DAY.—I1st Class, 3O fr.=24s.=$6. 


2a sf 26 fr.—20s.-$5. 
8a =e 2O fr.=16s. =$4. 
FIRST BREAKFAST.—Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, with Bread, Cressent, and Bntter. 


SECOND BREAKFAST.— Wine, Claret or Burgundy to choose. By-Diehesa. Two Dishes 
to choose on the Bill of Fare. Cheese, Fruits. 


DINNER.— Wine, Claret or Burgundy to choose. Sowp. By-Dishes. Three Dishes to 
choose on the Bill of Fare. Salad, Sweet-dish, Cheese, Fruits. 


Breakfasts and Dinners @ la carte are served in the Apartments. Guests received en 
pension at a fixed price for Board and Lodging. Wines of the first quality. Reading and 
Conversation, Music, and Card Rooms. Saloons for Partics and Fétes. Smoking-Room. 
French and Forelgn Newspapers and Periodicals. Café. Billiards. Divans. Bathe. 
Carringes (grande et petite remise). Elegant Turn-outs. Omnibas for the Conveyance af 
Guests and their Luggage to and from the Railway Stations. Personnel speaking al) 


Languages. Interpreters. Tickets and full information in relation to the Operas, Theatres, 


and other Places of Amusement, Races, Balls, Concerts, etc. 
22 
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GRAND 
HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 


Opposite the Palace of the Tuileries. 
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Interior View of of the Court of Honor. - 
REDUCTION OF ALL THE TARIFFS, 


700 Drawing-Rooms and Bedrooms, 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED, 


FROM 3 FRANCS UPWARD. 


TABLE D’HOTE. 


BREAKFASTS from 10 to 1 o'clock, at 3 francs, wine included. 
DINNERS, 6 o'clock, at 5 francs, wine included. 


BREAKFASTS and DINNERS A LA CARTE. ss 
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GRAND HOTEL MIR ABEAU, 


§ Rue de la Paix. 


Magnificent situation, adjoining the New Opera, Boulevards, &e., in the fashion- 


able thoroughfare of Paris, near the Vendome Colunin. 


Family, 
24 





Patronized by the Royal 
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GRAND HOTEL DE ee 


15 RUE SCRIBE. 


VAUTIER, Director. 


Travelers are informed that they will’find in the Hotel an Elevator; Bath- 
Rooms on each floor; Restaurant 4 la Carte; Two Private Dining-Rooms; Public 
Parlor; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; a Reading-Room. 

PRINTED TARIFF FOR THE ROOMS. 
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“HOTEL “MON: NET. 


One of the best Houses in the South of France. Omnibns at all Trains. Private Car- 


riages for the Grande Chartreuse, La Salette, Uriave-les-Bains, &c. 
Mer. ‘TLRILLAT, Proprietor. 
2h 


GRAN D 


HOTEL DU PARLEMENT, 


PARIS. 


Place and Boulevard de la Madeleine. 
Entrance No. 1 Rue de la Ferme-des-Mathurins, and Place de la Madeleine No. 18, 


RECENTLY MUCH ENLARGED. 

All the apartments have a SOUTHERN aspect, fronting on the Boulevards and 

Place de la Madeleine. Rooms from three franca upward. 
READING-ROOM, DIVANS, BATH- ROOMS, &c. ae 

This beautiful hotel is one of the best situated in all Paris. Every thing #4 
arranged in such a manner as to make families and single gentlemen feel pe 
fectly at home. 

At 6 o’clock there is a first-class table d’hote at five francs, incloding : 
a good wine. Breakfasts and dinners served in the apartments a4 la Carte, and 
at fixed prices. 
FOREIGN AND NATIVE WINES OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


PARIS. 
British & Colonial Exchange Agency, 


18 RUE ROYALE (bet. the Place de la Concorde and the Madeleine), 
CHANGERS TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 


Bank Notes, Circular Notes, Cheque and Sterling Drafts on London cashed at 
exchange of the day, wrrHouT commission. Dollars, Dollar Notes, Roubles, Marcs, 
Guldens, &c., bought. Letters received and forwarded. Luggage warehoused. 

PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART, &c., BOUGHT ON COMMISSION. 
13 RUE ROYALE, PARIS, 


W. BENNETT, 


Hunting & Shoot- 1 Riding and Top 
ing Boots. : Boots. 


16 Faubourg St. Honoré, 
PARIS. 
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LOWER LAKE FEOM THE ROYAL VIOTORIA HOTEL, KILLAENEY. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
KILLARNEY, IRELAND. 


The Royal Victoria Hotel is situated on the Lower Lake, close to the water's edge, within ten 
minutes’ drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance from the far-famed Gap of Dunloe. 
This Hotel, which is lighted with gas manufactured on the promises, has bee) much enlargel—a 
magnificent Coffee-Room, a public Drawing-Room for Ladies and Families, Billiard and Smvcking- 
Rooms, and seve-al suites of private apartments facing the lake, having been recently added. 
Table d’Hote during the Season. Hot and Cold Baths. Cara, Carringes, Boats, lonies, and Guides, 
at fixed modernxte charges. Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid by the Proprietor, and are not 
allowed to solicit gratuities. ‘he Hotel Umnibus and Porters attend the Trains. 


2 MRS. JOHN O'LEARY, Proprietor. 
27 





HOTEL CHATHAM, 
HOLZSCHUCH, Proprietor. 
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PLACE VENDOME. 67 Rue Nve, St. Augustin, BOULEVARD 





RUE DE LA PAIX PARIS. DES OAPUCINES. 
MHN ‘TON E.. 


GRAND HOTEL DE MENTON. 


MAGNIFICENT LARGE FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, 
IN THE GARE-A-VENT QUARTER, 


The most salubrious, sheltered, and recommended part of Mentone. 


EVERY COMFORT. EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
Facing the Sea, with Large Garden in Front. 


PENSION DURING SEASON. 


Mr. FRANCIOSY, PROPRIETOR. 
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RAILWAY HOTEL, LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 
Patronized by their I. M. the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught, during their respective visits to Killarney in 1877. 

This Hotel—the largest in the Lake District—occupies the moet central position for visit- 
ing the various points of interest, and possesses the necessary appolntments—Carriages, 
Boats, Guides, &c.—for the purpose. Its proximity to the Railway Station enables visitors 
to proceed on excursions immediately on their arrival by train. Fixed and moderate 


charges. N tuities. 
Seer tee G. J. CAPSEY, Manager. 


HHNRY CAPT, 


22 Sackville St., Corner of Vigo St., Regent St., 
LONDON. 
FACTORY IN GENEVA, 17 RUE DU RHONE. 


Cosrespondents in the Prinoipal Cities of Europe and America. 


Watches -of All Kinds, 


Self-winding Chronometers and Half Chronometers. Itepeaters, 
Fifth-of-Second Horse-Timers, and Plain Watches. Ladies’ Watch- 
e&, plain or richly decorated. Every watch guaranteed. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF JEWELRY, 
Paintings on Enamel, Portraits, Singing Birds. 


The choice in this establishment is so varied, so beautiful, 
and so much cheaper than in America, that the opportunity of 
purchasing should not be lost. 

Branch in NEW YORK, No. 23 Union Square. 
” PARIS, 5 Rue Scribe. 
- NICE, 3 Jardin Publique. 





2y 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


H. L, MARSHALL & C0, 


ARMY, NAVY, AND MERCHANT 


can see TE 
TAILORS, 


O16 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Near the British Museum. 





THH MOTTO 


OF THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS: 





BY ARTISTS 


OF KNOWN REPUTE WITH PROMPTITUDE, 





And at the LOWEST REMUNERATIVE CHARGES. 


INVENTORS OF THE CELEBRATED IDONEOUS PANTS. 


ie Luggage Stored and Forwarded. 


LIVERPOOL. 


ADELPHI HOTEL 


This old-established Family Hotel having been entirely rebuilt and refurnished, 
is now one of the largest in Europe. It contains upward of 250 Sleeping-Rooms; 
about 50 Parlor8s; Ladies’ Coffee-Room and Drawing-Rooms; a spacious Smoking- 
Room in front; Restaurant; Visitors’ and Luggage Lifts; Billiard-Room, with six 
Tables, &e., &c. 

The corridors on each floor are of fire-proof construction, and fire extinguishers 
are laid throughout the building. 

The Hotel is centrally situated, is near the Railways, Landing Stage, and places 
of amusement, and has for upward of fifty years been exclusively patronized by the 
leading families of Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 

Carriages of all descriptions constantly in attendance. Post and Telegraph 
Office in the Hotel. 

A porter in livery attends all trains by the Great Northern, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Lincolnshire, and Midland Railways. Pullman Palace-Car Tickets issued at the 
Office of the Hotel. 

All letters and telegrams to be addressed to 





W. LUDLOW, Manager. 


SMALPAGE & SON, 
TAILORS, 


41 & 43 Mappox St., Bonn Sr., 
LONDON, W. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


tite Star Line of Steamers 


LUGGAGE STORED AND FORWARDED. 
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The Midland Grand Hotel, London. 
R. ETZENSBERGER, Manager. 

HE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, opened in May, 1873, with 
the adjoining Station, constitutes the Granpest Rauwwar 
TERMINUS IN THE WorLp. It is furnished and decorated in the most 
costly and elaborate style throughout. There is nothing to equal it 
either in point of comfort or architectural beauty. Every modern 
appliance and improvement has been introduced in a most liberal 
spirit; Erard’s Pianos are at the free disposal of the occupants in 
every first-class private sitting-room. The public rooms are the finest 
and best of any Hotel in the Kingdom. Bedrooms for 500 guests, 
most luxuriously furnished with couches and easy chairs, varying in 
charges from 2s. 6d. to 148. per day. Every room is thoroughly well 
lit and ventilated. A free areca of several hundred yards’ width 
surrounds the building on every side, which contributes greatly to 
the privacy and comfort of visitors, and makes the Midland Grand 
Hotel an exceptionally healthy and most desirable residence for visitors 
intending to spend some time in London. The tariff is more mod- 
erate than in any other first-class London Hotel. A uniformly mild 
temperature is maintained in all seasons. DPullman’s Palace Cars are 
attached to all through Passenger Trains between London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Scotland; the Midland Trains passing through the most 


splendid scenery, and being in connection with all the chief Manufac- 


turing Towns of the country from the London Terminus. 
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THE LANGHAM 1 HOTEL, E Portland Place, ] London. 
t, first-class American Hotel is situated in the most elegant, central, and health ion mie 


City of dri ae aap in the immediate ey of sor St., Oxferd St., New Bond St., and within easy d 
Paax, the Hocsze oF Paruiamenr, an acee of amusement. The baildiog ie od and contains ele- 


inei 1 
gant Billiard, Smoking, Rectan: bs afaieon to large Public Parlors, Bath-Rooms, &c., &c. 


BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL MENGELLE, 


Rue Royale. 


MG The Largest and most Comfortable 
House in Belgium. 








Position unsurpassed. Cleanliness and comfort. 


Superior cuisine. 





Mr. MENGELLE, Proprietor. 


BRISTOL HOTEL, London. 
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PICCADILLY PICCADILLY 


This large Famity Hork1, situated between Bond Street and Regent Street, 
near Piccadilly, as the plan above shows, is newly established, and furnished in the 
Continental style, with every possible comfort and modern improvement. 


FIRST-RATE CUISINE, AND EXCELLENT WINES. 
Proprietor, - - -- - - H. EISELE, - - - from Meurice’s Hotel, Paris. 


GRESHAM HOTEL 


DUBLIN. 


First-class accommodation combined with moderate charges. Largely patron- 
ized by American families and tourists. 


Proprietors—THH GRESHAM HOTEL CO. (Limited.) 





KILKEE. 
WEST END HOTEL, KILKEE (late Warren's Hotel). 


The above Hotel is beantifnlly sitnated, in front of the Bay. Tourists and travelers will 
find it repre with every comfort, aud moderate in charges. Ladies’ Public Sitting-Room, 
Billiard-Room, Ball-Room, and several Bedrooms, have been lately added. 

The Hotel omnibns and porters attend the stermers. Table d’Hote during the season. 


EN’TLEMEN visiting Europe.—SAMUEL McCOMAS & SON 

(G 15 Lower Sackville St... DUBLIN, Merchant Tallors and Ladies’ 

Riding: Habit Makers pexpecthnlly soliet the inapection of their estab- 
lishment and stock of fashionable Woolens by ladies and gentlemon visiting the City of Dub- 
lin. They are always supplied with a large stock of the newest and best goods, which they 
import direct from the most eminent manufacturers—West of England, French, Scotch, and 
Irish. From their long experience as Practical Tailors, they can confidently eng all orders 
intrusted to them to Be executed in firat style of fashion, and on such reasonable terms to 
cash cuatomers as can not be more than equaled by any respectable establishment in London 
or the eo 
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Situated in the most central part of the City, and near to the bra Colleges and places 
of interest to visitors. Families and Gentlemen will find this Hotel replete with every com- 
fort. Spacious Coffee-Rooms. Private Sepa and Bed Rooms en suile. Guides aves in 
attendance. Job and Post Horses. OF fad aa dpe ests eet oe cee Good Stabling 
; u es with Postiliona. 
aaa a JOHN P. ATTWOOD, Proprietor. 


Midland Great Western Railway 
OF IRELAND. 


During the Summer Season Cheap Circular Tourist Tickets 


Are issued from Broadstone Station, Dublin, enabling the holders to 
view the magnificent and romantic 


MOUNTAIN & LAKE SCENERY OF CONNEMARA, 


The Bold Cliffs and Curious Caves of the Coasts of 
CLARE and ACHILL, and the 


LAKES of KILLARNEY. 


AMERICAN TOURISTS 

Landing at Queenstown are recommended, after visiting the Lakes of Killarney, to follow 
the coast ronte through Kilkee and Lisdoonvarna to Galway; or, by rail to Limerick, and 
via Atheny Junction to Galway; thence by steamer to Cong on Lough Corrib; by public 
car through CONNEMNIABA, and by train to Broadstone Terminus, Dublin. 

N. B.—Tickets are also issued at Kingsbridge Station, Dublin, for the round, going first 
to Killarney, en route to Connemara. 

°,° A considerable reduction is made on the price of tickets for parties of two to six 





ngers, 

Tourist tickets at rednced fares to Connemara may be obtained at most of the principal 
stations in England and Scotland. See tourist programmes of respective railway and steam- 
pack-t compantes for conditions and full particulars. Av Illustrated Hand-book of all the 
Circular Tours in connection with the Midland Great Western system, containing Skeleton 
Routes for Tours of a week or fortnight, a “ Deecriptive Guide” to the places named (with 
views) and ‘‘ Angler's Companiun,” with eight handsome colored Maps and Pictorial Charts 
of the Districte, may be obtained, with every further informatiun required, on application to 
the Manager’s Office, Brondstone Terminus, Dublin. Price (by post), 1s. 


aoa Doutin, 1873. J. EK. WARD, Manager. 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL, Chester, England. 


(IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY.) 
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8 now open to the public, and, having been entirely rebuilt and 
furnished in the most elegant style, will be found one of the most convenient in the King- 
dom. A large COFFEE-ROOM; BILLIARD-ROOM;; also, a spacious and convenient 
COMMERCIAL-ROOM, to which every attention will be paid; a LADIES’ COFFEE-ROOM, 
for the convenience of Ladies and Families; elegant and epacious BALL-ROOM,; all the 
BEDROOMS are large and beautifully furnished. Stabling for eighty horses. 

An Omnibus attends the Trains, taking Families Free to and frem the H 


GEORGE HOTEL, MELROSE, 


NOW THE 


George and Abbotsford Hotel. 


Altered by special permission from the Honorable J. Maxwr tu Soort, of Abboteford. 


This Hotel, after extensive alterations and additions, such as LADIES' DRAWING-ROOM, 
WRITING-ROOM, SMOKING-ROOM, BILLIARD-ROOM, LAVATORIES, &c., &c., is now 
ready for visitors. The magnificent view from the windows overlooking the Abbey is unsur- 
passed in Scotland. The Hotel is also fitted with Pneumatic Bells, and every improvement 
necessary for a first-class Hotel. Only two minutes’ walk from the Station, and the same 
from the Abbey. The charges are not more than in second-class houses. 

Metroeg, Jan. 18, 1877. 


THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, 
CORK STREET & CLIFFORD STREET, Bond Street, London. 


This old-established Hotel has been completely refarnished and decorated. It contains 
Snites of Rooms for Large and Small Families, and every accommodation for Single Gentle- 
men. It is situated in the most fashionable part of London, is within a shilling cab-fare of 
the Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, Westminster Abbey, the Government Offices, all 
the principal Railway Termini, Theatres, and Places of Amusement; Bond Street, Regent 
Street, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, and Pall Mall are immediately adjacent; St. James's 
Park, the Green Park, and Rotten Row are within a few minutes’ walk. The Hotel iteelf is 
under the personal superintendence of the Proprietor, whose great experience in the bnei- 
ness is a guarantee for the comfort of the Visitors and the excellence of all articles supplied 


oe Proprietor, LEWIS JEFFERIS, 


This magnificent Hotel i 
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CROWN HOTEL, ee - 


Beautifully situated on the Cliff, sues to the Spa, Sands, Cliff-Bridge, 


and Pleasure Grounds. JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, Proprietor. 
PARIS. 


PORT, SHERRY, CHAMPAGNE. 
BURGUNDIES, LIQUEURS, CLARETS. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


BANKERS, 
HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


10 RUE CASTIGLIONE, - - - - - - PARIS. 





ESTABLISHED FORTY-NINE YEARS. 97 


WINDERMERE. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 


BOWNESS. 


This establishment is situated nearest the Lake, and the only 
one on the road thence to the Railway Station. 


A LADIES’ COFFEE-ROOM. 
A BILLIARD - ROOM. 


Omnibuses from the Hotel meet all the Trains, and Private 
Carriages if required. 
Westmoreland Smoked Hams and Bacon always on Sale, at reasonable prices. 
Mrs. SCOTT (late of the Victoria), Proprietress. 


TARBET HOTEL, LOCHLOMOND, 


(Opposite Ben-Lomond), 
Is the largest Hotel on the Lake, and commands the best view of Ben-Lomond. 
A. H. MACPHERSON, Proprietor. 


EMS. 
HOTEL D ANGLETERRE. 


F. SCHMITT, Proprietor. 


Wine Trade. 
DERBY. 


THE MIDLAND HOTEL, 


Adjoining the Midland Station. A First-class Hotel for Families and Gentle- 
men. Hotel Porters attend the Trains. The Hotel has been egg LD AL NL a 
Ww. TOWLE, 
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First-class, central, and pleasantly situated. Lofty and spacious Coffee, Dining, Billiard, 
Smoking, and Reading Rooms; 120 Bedrooms; Private Suites of Apartments. 
Telegraph-Office, Post-Office, Steam-Lift and Laundry, Hot and Cold Baths ia the Hotel. 
Night Porter kept. All omnibuses pass the door. 
ixed scale of charges, including service. WHI. SWANSON, Manager, 


DUBLIN. 
SWITZER, FERGUSON, & CO., 


91, 92, 93 Grafton Street, 


beneral Drapers, Silk Mercers, & General Quttiters, 


IRISH SPECIALTIES, FRIEZES, TWEEDS, 
BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, LACES, LINENS, BOG-OAK & SPAR ORNAMENTS. 


SCOTT'S OLD ENGLAND HOTEL, 


BOWNESS BAY, WINDERMERE. 


This well- ppovnted Hotel, patronized by the aristocracy and élite of American tourists, 
is pow open for the decal pany of visitors. The praeuee extend to the Lake, on the margin 
of which are constructed excellent private boat landings. It is surrounded by the loveliest 
scenery in this far-famed district, and within easy distance of the varions mountnins, lakes, 
and waterfalls. The cuisine is perfect, and the cellars stacked with the choicest vintages. 
The district coaches leave this Hotel daily in the season, and private conveyances may be 
had on the shortest notice. Billiards, Hot and Cold Baths, Croquet. St. Martin’s Winder- 
mere Parish Church is adjacent, and contains a splendid Chancel Window from Furness 
Abbey. The homes of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and other celebrities, are within an eazy 
drive. Omnibuses attend all trains, and also at the Steam Yacht Pier, Bowness Bay, in 
connection with trains from Carnforth, Grange, Furness Abbey, and Ulverstone. Visitorr are 
requested to note that Windermere Station is one mile and a half from Windermere Lake. 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
DONEGAL PLACE, 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 
we J. hstaal Proprietor. 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL, Conx,Tneuavo. 


P. CURRY, PROPRIETOR. 


This first-class house, which is THE LaRGEsT IN IRELAND, is situated in the 
most central and fashionable part of the city. Omnibuses and the Hotel Porters 
await a arrival of all the day and night Trains. 
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LONDON. 
French Boot & Shoe Makers 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


THIERRY & SONS, 


278 Recent STREET (NEAR OxrorD STREET). 


CALLANDER. 


THE DREADNOUGHT HOTEL. 


This well-known and favorite Hotel has been refurnished through- 
out, and is now open for visitors, who will meet with every comfort. 


JAS. MACLEOD, Manager. 
AMERICAN MEDICINES. 


SWANN, 


ENGLISH CHEMIST, 


12 RUE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS. 


This House has had the patronage of the United States. Ambassadors and 
principal American Families for upward of ‘Twenty Years. 


PARIS. 


PROMPTITUDE! GOOD FIT! PUNCTUALITY!!! 
Mr. NIAUX, Tailor, 


2il RUE ST. HONORE, 
Can insure the approbation of those patronizing his Establishment. He has always a LARGE 
STOCK ot of the latest Cloths on hand; and eve ance Ae eee! in the best style and according to 
fashion, His Terms are Moderate. ENGL! ISH SP 


W. B.—Gentlemen waited on in their moi or Apartments if required. 
41 











LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


THE 


LAKE HOTEL, 


CASTLE-LOUGH. 


JAMES COFFEH, - - = -+- £=Proprietor. 





It is essential to apprise tourists that there is, at Killarney, but one establish- 
ment called “THe Lake Horen.” It is situate in the Bay of Castle-Lough, on the 
Eastern Shore of the Lower Lake, in the centre of the varied scenery of the Lake, 
and within ten minutes’ drive of the Railway Station. It accommodates one 
hundred persons. Forty of the Bedrooms and Sitting-Rooms face the Lake. 
The waters of the Lake approach the hall ‘door, and hence the distinctive title, 


“THE LAKE HOTEL.’ 
¢a8 Boats and vehicles of every description supplied at fixed and moderate prices. 
No gratuities allowed to drivers, boatmen, &c., as they are paid ample wages by the 
proprietor. The Lake Hotel Omnibus attends the arrival and departure of the 
trains. See that it bears the name “J. Corres.” 

N. B.—It is necessary to inform tourists that the Railway Company, proprietors of 
the Railway Hotel in the town, send upon the platform as touters for their Hotel the 
porters, boatmen, car-drivers, and guides in their employment, and exclude the servants 

‘ of the Hotels on the Lake, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Station Door. 


OBAN, SCOTLAND. 


Great Western Hotel, 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED. FIRST CLASS. 





This elegant and well-known Hotel has been re- 
cently enlarged and improved. It is now replete with 
every comfort and convenience. 


J. CAMPBELL, 


| Proprietress. 
42 
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QUEEN'S HOTEL 
(~+LASGO WwW. 


G. SHERIFT?P, Jr., Proprietor. 


LATE JAMES MACGREGOR. 








HIS Large First-Class Hotel, which has recently 
been much Enlarged, is situated in the most 
Central and Fashionable Position in Glasgow, and 
contains all the Comforts American Travelers will 
find in any House in Europe. 


GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, via CRINAN and CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 





IONA, CHEVALIER, EDINBURGH CASTLE, STAFFA, 
MOUNTAINEER, PIONEER, GONDOLIER, MARY JANE, 
CLANSMAN, CLYDESDALE, CYGNET, PLOVER, 


And INVERARAY CASTLE, 


Sail during the Season for Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffs, Iona, Glencoe, 
Tobermory, Portree, Gairloch, Ullapool, Lochinver, and Stornoway; 


Affording Tourists an opportunity of Visiting the 


Magnificent Scenery of Glencoe, the Coolin Hills, Loch Coruisk, 
Loch Maree, and the Famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. 


ga” These vessels afford in their passage a View of the Beautiful Scenery of the Clyde, with all 
ita Watering-Places—the Ieland and Kyles of Bute—Island of Arran—Mountains of Cowal, Knap- 
dale, and Kintyre—Lochfyne—Crinan—with the Islands of Jura, Scarba, Mull, and many others 
of the Western Sea—tho Whirlpool of Corryvrechan—the Mountains of Lorn, of Morven, of Appia, 
of Kingnirloch, and Ben-Nevis—Inverlochy—the Lands of Lochiel, the scene of the Wandering? 
of Prince Charles, and near to where the Clans raised his Standard in '45—Lochaber—the Cale. 
donian Canal—Laoch Iochy—loch Oich—Loch Ness, with the Glens and Mountains on either eide, 
ane the celebrated FALLS OF FOYERS. Books descriptive of the route may be had on board the 

teamers. 


Time Bills with Maps to be had of Mersra. HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor; or sent, port 
free, on ae to the Propriectora, DAVID HUTCHESON & CO., 119 Hope Street, Guasoow. 
Glasgow, . 
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GLASGOW. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL, 


GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW. 
( Late CARRICK’S), 








UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


This old-established Hotel has just undergone extensive alterations and im- 
provements, and been furnished anew, in the most superb style, by the eminent 
firm of Messrs. Wyte & LocHHEaD. 

It contains a magnificent COFFEE-ROOM, LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, 
WRITING-ROOM, SEVEN PRIVATE SITTING-ROOMS, and upward of FIFTY 
BEDROOMS. Apartments en suite. BILLIARD-ROOMS, &c. All fitted up with 
Pneumatic Bells. 

CHARLES MACRAE, Proprietor, 
(Of MACRAE’S HOTEL, Bath Street). 


GLASGOW. 


MACRAW’S HOTEL, 


152 Bath St., Glasgow. 
FOR FAMILIES AND Q@GQENTLEMEN. 
Nearest First-class Hotel to the Railway Stations and Theatres. 
This large and commodious Hotel occupies one of the finest situations in the 


West-End, and at the same time is within easy access of the different Railway 
Stations. 

It has been furnished and arranged to meet all the requirements of a first- 
class Family Hotel, containing magnificent Coffee-Room, public and private Draw- 
ing-Rooms, all handsomely furnished, with special attention to the comfort of 
visitors. Parties staying at this establishment can depend on getting every comfort. 

THE COFFEE-ROOM IS CAPABLE OF DINING 180 PERSONS. 
FINE LARGE BILLIARD TABLE, BY THURSTON & CO., OF LONDON. 
HOT, COLD, SPRAY, SHOWER, AND PLUNGE BATHS. 


CHAS. MACRAK, Proprietor and Manager. 
4b 
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244 St. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 
JAMES MACLEAN, - - = = - Proprietor. 


Me. Maocean begs to announce that he has now removed his well-known Hotel to bis 
magnificent new premises, the largest in the ‘‘ Western Metropolis.” The new Hotel is situa- 
ted on the plateau immediately above his old house, and adjoining BLyruswoop Square, the 
most central and salubrious position in the city. It is built from the foundation in the grand- 
est atyle, and contains every comfort suggested by modern ingenuity, including ELEVATOR, 
for travelera and their luggage, READING, SMOKING, axn BILLIARD ROOMS; the finest 
LADIES' DRAWING-ROOM in the Kingdom. Very large DINING-SALOON. Apartments 
en suite and for single gentlemen—all elegantly furnished; lofty and comfortable. BATHS 
of every description. 

The Proprietor, whose expererience in hotel management has extended over the last 2 
years, trusts that this new Hotel will meet all the requirements of a first-class establishment. 
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SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY. 


(LONDON, FOLKESTONE, and DOVER.) 
Royal Mail and Short Sea Routes. 


FOLKESTONE AND BOULOGNE. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND. 


SIX CONTINENTAL SERVICES DAILY. 


TERMINI IN LONDON: 
Charing Cross (West End). aNnpb Cannon Street (City). 


London and Paris in 9i Hours. 


By Special Express, Daily. 
(Tidal Trains via Folkestone and Boulogne); and 


BY THE MAIL TRAINS AND PACKETS, 
Via CALAIS and DOVER, in 10 Hours. 
SEA PASSAGES, NINETY MINUTES. 


Brnesels, Cologne, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Munich, Naples, Turin, Venice, Rome, 
Brindisi, Marecillen and most of the chief Continental Cities and Towns, with equally quick 


inreling- ‘Through Tickets Issued and Baggage Registered. 


LON DON AND PARIS, 


Via FOLEESTONE and BOULOGNE. 


Through Rates for Ordinary Parcels & Merchandise, 


By Passen (Grande Vitesse) Trains, under the direct sanction and control of the South- 
eastern and Northern of France Railway Companies. The Rates include all Charges for 
Shipping, Landing, &c. (Customs Daties excepted), at the respective ports, and delivery at 
either end (within the nsnal limits). 

Parcels forwarded by this service from London in the afternoon are delivered the 
folowing day iu Paris, where the Customs Examination takes place, thus avoiding any 
detention at Boulogne. 

els are aleo forwarded by this ronte to all the Principal Towns on the 
eens and from all the Principal Towns in the North of England and Scotland, 
versa, 

Special Through Tariffs for Bullion and Value Parcels to and from Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
a ee including all charges for Shipping, Customs, formalities, &c., are also in operation. 

tes for Insurance of Value Parcels, such as Plate, Jewelry, Deeds, &c., &c., against 
Sea and all other risks. 


car" BOOKS OF THESE TARIFFS COMPLETE ON APPLICATION. 3 


The SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY (by Special Appointment to the General Post- 
Office) conveys the MAILS FOR THE CONTINENT, INDIA, CHINA, and the COLONIES, 
via the MONT CENIS and BRINDISL Through Tickets are issued to Passengers for the 
peincipal cities and Towns in 

BELGIUM, | AUSTRIA, | RUSSIA, 


PRUSSIA, GERMANY, ITALY, &c. 

















AGENCIES. 
PARIS, 4 Boulevard des Italiens. BOULOGNE, Thomas Barnard, Quai des Pa- 
BRUSSELS, 74 Montague de la Cour. quebots. 
COLOGNE, 1 Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse, | CALAIS, A. Darquer, Chemin deFerduNord. 
and 4 Dom Plats. OSTEND, L. Uytborck, 101 Rue St.Georges. 
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London, Brighton, and South Coast 
RAILWAY. 


LONDON BRIDGE (General City Station). 
VICTORIA (General West End Station, close to Buckingham Palace). 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


LONDON AND THE SEA COAST 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


ee 


DaILy SERVICE FROM LONDON BRIDGE AND VICTORIA STATIONS, 
in connection with first-class steamers between 


NEW HAVEN and DIEPPE. 


Through Tickets available to stop on the way at Dieppe, Rouen, &c. 


Spacious Hotels and Restaurants at London Bridge and Victoria Stations, also at 
Newhaven. 


A GENERAL INQUIRY AND BOOKING OFFICE 
AT 28 REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 


TRAINS TO BRIGHTON (the Queen of English Watering-Places), also to 
WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, the ISLE 
OF WIGHT, &c. Special Facilities for Visits to these beautiful localities dur- 
ing Summer and Autumn. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Trains frequently from London Bridge and Victoria 
Stations. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL.—Trains from London Bridge to Wapping, pass- 
ing through this celebrated work of “ Brunel.” 

BOXHILL, DORKING, &c.—Beautiful and romantic scenery. Trains from 
London Bridge and Victoria; only a short journey of about twenty miles. Re- 
turn Tickets issued from London Bridge are available to return to Victoria, or 
wice Versa. 

RETURN TICKETS for four days, or for one month and less periods, to the 
ISLE OF WIGHT, Ryde, Cowes, and Newport; for Osborne, Her Majesty’s 
Marine Residence, Carisbrooke Castle, and Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, Bon- 
church, &c. ; also Monthly Tickets. These Tickets enable Passengers to 
their journey at Portsmouth, the principal Naval Arsenal of Engl 


General Offices, J. P. KNIGHT, 


Bridge Station. General Manager. 
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The Great Western Railway Co,, 
OF ENGLAND, 


Issue Tickets between Liverpool, Birkenhead, Holyhead, &c., via Chester, to 
London and the South of England by three routes, viz. : 


1. THE ROYAL (OXFORD) ROUTE through Chester and the Valley of 
the Dee, the Vale of Llangollen, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, Warwick, Leamington 
(for Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth), Oxford, Woodstock, Reading, and Slough 
(for Windsor—the route taken by Her Majesty the Queen in traveling between 
Windsor and Balmoral). 

Passengers holding Through Tickets may break their journey at Warwick or 
Leamington, to visit Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth, and at Oxford to visit the 


Colleges, &c. 

2. THE WORCESTER ROUTE from Chester to Shrewsbury, and thence 
through the Severn Valley, Worcester, Evesham, Honeybourne (for Stratford-on- 
Avon), Oxford, Reading, and Slough (for Windsor). 


8. THE HEREFORD AND GLOUCESTER ROUTE from Chester to 
Shrewsbury, through Ludlow, Hereford, Ross, the Valley of the Wye, Gloucester 
(for Cheltenham), the Stroud Valley, Reading, and Slough (for Windsor). 

At Gloucester, the line, running through the whole of South Wales, and form- 
ing the direct route between London and the South of Ireland, the Lakes of Kil- 
Jarney, &c., branches out of the main line. 

Saloon and Family Carriages (reserved) may be obtained at 24 hours’ notice, 
for parties of not less than eight persons. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Great Western Office, James Street, Liverpool, 
or on board the Railway Boats plying between the Liverpool Landing Stage and 


Birkenhead. 
Passengers should be careful to ask for ‘‘ Great Western Tickets.” 


Daring the Summer months, Tourist Tickets (available for 2 months) are issued, 
enabling the holders to break their journey at all places of interest, at a small in- 
crease upon the ordinary fares; also, ‘Tickets for ‘‘ Circular Tours” by Rail and 
Coach through the most picturesque parts of Wales (North and South). 

Programmes of the arrangements are published monthly, and may be obtained 
at any station or from the undersigned. 


To the Tourist and the Antiquarian the Great Western Railway possesses feat- 
ures of interest unequaled by any other Railway.in the United Kingdom. It af- 
fords convenient 8 in many instances, the only Railway access to places sought 
after from the historical associations connected with them, such as Chester, Shrews- 
bury (with Uriconium, the ancient Roman city and battle-field, within an easy ride), 
Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, Oxford, Worcester, Ludlow, Hereford, 
Woodstock, Windsor, and many other places of note, all reached by the Great 
Western route; while the scenery of North and South Wales, the Valley of the 
Wye, &c., through which the Railway passes, is unsurpassed in Great Britain. 


‘Time-Books, Maps, &c., are supplied to the Steamships running between En- 
giamd and America, and they will be forwarded, free of charge, to any part of 
America, to all persons applying for the same to the undersigned, of whom full 
particulars as to trains, fures, and other arrangements may be obtained. 


J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 
Papopineton Sration, LONDON. 49 


London and North-Western Railway, 


The Shortest EN GLAN D. 10 Tralos Each Week Day. 


Route by 27 Miles. me occupied, 5 hours. 


LIVERPOOL (Lime St. Station) to LONDON. — 
QUEENSTOWN, CORK, and DUBLIN to LONDON via HOLYHEAD. 


The London and North-Western Railway Company’s Through Booking and Carrying 
Arrangements extend over the greater portion of the United Kingdom, 
the Company’s Railway being the Royal Mail Route. 


Its Main Lines run from LONDON to LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, CARLISLE, MAN- 
CHESTER, CARDIFF, HOLYHEAD, BIRMINGHAM, SWANSEA, 


And are connected with IRELAND by magnificent Steamers ranning between 
HOLYHEAD & DUBLIN, HOLYHEAD & GREENORE, and FLEETWOOD & BELFAST. 


Passengers from the United States intending to visit Europe are informed that 
THROUGH TICKETS for the portion of the journey across England by the London 
and North-Western Railway (the direct route from Liverpool] (Lime Street Station] to Lon- 
euny ate obtainable at any of the offices of the Trausatlantic Steamship Companies in New 
York and Boston. 

LIVERPOOL TERMINUS.—At Liverpool (one of the termini of the line) ar- 
rangements of a most complete character have been made for dealing with passengers to 
and from America, as well as their baggage. On arrival at Liverpool, carts will be found 
in readiness to convey passengers’ bagga to the Lime Street Station, the scale of charre 
in operation being regulated by a tariff Jnid down by the municipal authorities. The Com- 
pany have representatives appuvinted to meet the steamers on arrival in Liverpool, and to 
act on the instructions of the passengers with reference to the transit of their baggage. 

A MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, containing upwards of two huudred rooma, 
with spacious coffee-room available for fudies and gentlemen, aud replete with every ac- 
commodation, adjoins this terminus. 

RESS BPHRAINS, at frequent intervals, leave for Tandon (which is reached 
in five hours), Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow and all parts of the Kingdom. 

At Liverpool, Lime Street terminus, through tickets can be obtained for all parts of the 
United Leese reat either for tours or single journeys. Passengers wishiny to make arran 
ments for Continental journeys can obtain every information at Messrs.GAZE & SON'S 
branch offices at the Lime Street Station, or at the head office In London, 142 Strand. Pas- 
sengers desiring to obtain information in Liverpool respecting the London and Northb- 
Western Railway should apply to Mr. JAMES SHAW, the district superintendent at Lime 
Street Station. 

IRISH MAIL TO LONDON.—The Canard, Inman, and other lines of steam- 
ers pnt in at Queenstown, and by alighting at this place American passengers can avail 
themselves of the Irish mail trains by the Great Southern and Western Railway to Dublin, 
and thence proceed to Kingstown, the port from which the magnificent steam vessels of the 
City of Dublin Company leave for Holyhead, where on landing the passengers can at once 
seat themselves in the aplendidiy-equinnes carriages of the London and North-Western 
Company’s celebrated Irish mail trains for London. Express Passenger Steamers also 
leave Dublin (North Wall) for Hovbene week days In connectiun with Fast Trains to Lir- 
erpool, Manchester, Birmingham, London, and all parts of the L. & N. W. system. 

LWORTH & WAR WICK.—The Irish mail trains from Holyhead, and 
the express trains from Liverpool, afford a rapid service to Birmingham. Kenilworth aod 
Warwick are easily reached by the trains from New Street Station, Birmingham. 

LONDON TER MINUS.—The London terminus of the London and North-Weet- 
ern Railway is at Enston Square, and there are two hotels for the accommodation of fami- 
lies and gentlemen immediately adjoining the station—one, the “ Victoria,” on the weatern 
side, and the “* Enston,” on the enstern side of the entrance. ; 

SLEEPING SALOONS.—Sleeping ealoons, fitted with every convenience for 
night traveling, are run by the Irish, the Liverpool, and the limited Scotch muil traine. 








The London and North-Western Railway Company have central offices in Manchester 
and Birmingham, with complete arrangements for through bookings. The Company's 
Superintendents will afford all information to visitors in those districts. 

For information respecting trains, fares, &c., apply to Mr. @. P. NEELE, Superintend- 


ent of the Line, Enston Station. j 
. The London and North-Western Raflway Company have also through booking arrange 


ments for parcels and goods traffic from Liverpool and Holyhead to all the principal! towns in 
the Kingdom and on the Continent. Fall particulars as to merchandise can be obtained of 


Mr. THOS. KAY, Chief Goods Manager, Euston Station. GEORGE FINDLAY, 
Evston Station, LONDON. . Chief Trafic Maneget. 
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MEAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


The SHORTEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST 
Route to 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, THE RHINE, 
SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, 
ITALY, &c., 


Via HARWICH, ROTTERDAM, & ANTWERP, 


The service of this Company is by Express Boat-trains between London and 
Harwich, leaving Liverpool Street Station each night at a fixed hour, and, by 
steamers in connection therewith, running between Harwich and Rotterdam and 
Antwerp. 

The steamers are the finest running between England and the Continent, 
having all been specially built for this service. ‘The depth of water at Harwich, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp is such that the large steamships of the Company are 
enabled to come alongside the Quays at all states of the tide. ‘The steamers are 
from 700 to 1100 tons measurement, and of great speed. 

Owing to the directness of the route, the fares are lower than by any other 
first-class route. 

The through ticket and tourist arrangements by this route are the most com- 
plete of any service to the Continent. 

Luggage can be registered through from Liverpool Street Station. 


For Time-Tables, and all information, apply to the 
CONTINENTAL DEPARTMENT, 


Liverpool Street Station. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 


1878. 


THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST, & BEST ROUTE 


Is BY 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 


And the magnificent Royal Mail Steamers, via 


DOVER AND CALAIS, 


FROM 


Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, & Lodgate Hil) Stations. 


DAY AND NIGHT FIXED EXPRESS AND ROYAL MAIL SERVICES. 


London to Paris 
IN 93 HOURS ONLY. 


SINGLE AND RETURN TICKETS 


At greatly Reduced Fares, and Through Registration of Baggage, 
saving Passengers all trouble and expense on the journey. 


THROUGH TICKETS 


Are also issued and Luggage Registered by this route to most of the 
principal towns on the Continen 


fae For full particulars apply to the CONTINENTAL MANA- 
GER, London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, Victoria Station, or at 
Messrs. T, COOK & SON, Exhibitors’ Passenger Agents to the British 
oyal Commission, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
be 





WESTMINSTER PALACE ‘HOTEL, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W., opp. Westminster Abbey, 


Is contiguous to the Parks, Clubs, Railway Stations, and Theatres. It has recently been con- 
siderably en and embellished, and contains fine and commodious Public Dining, Drawing, 
Smoking, and Billiard Rooms. Cuisine excellent, and every attention paid to the comfort of visitors. 


SEE GUIDE NOTICE UNDER HEAD OF HOTELS, PAGE 1865. 


CAFE RESTAURANTS, 
LONDON. 


Situated in the best part of the West-End, and near the most fashionable 
quarter of the town, is 


@ 
CAFE VERREY, 
2290 Regent Street, Corner of Hanover Street. 
Visitors to London will find every attention and meet with all satisfaction in 
this house, which is modeled after the present French style, and has for over 
half a century been famed for its cuisine and wines. In consequence of its 
proximity to the places of amusement, it is found convenient to dine here before 


going to the theatre. 
To visitors to the City (the Tower, Bank, &c.), 


CAFE KREHL 


is equally recommended for luncheons and dinners in the thorough Continental 





e 


These establishments are under one management and proprietorship. 


J. G. KREHL. 
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GRAN D HOTE L “ARCACHON. 
SUMMER SEASON—All the Amusements appertaining to First-class Watering-plates. 
WINTER SEASON—Pension from 10 Francs, according to the Rooms. 

Casino open all the year. Furnished Villas in the Pine Forests near the Casino. 


For particulars, __ For particulars, apply to the DIREC TOR OF THE ¢ GRAND HOTEL iL. ARCACHON. 











GOACH MANUFACTORY. 


KELLN ER, 


109 AVENUE DE MALAKOFT®, PARIS. 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, 135 BOUL. HAUSSMANN. 


FIRST- CLASS ESTABLISHMENT FOR CARRIAGES IN EVERY STYLE. 


NOTICE.—English and American Visitors are respectfully invited to visit this wast and 
splendid catablishment, the first of its kind in Paris, before effecting their parchases. 


EAUX-BONNES (Basse-Pyrénées). 
GRAND HOTEL DES PRINCES. 


Vve. MURRET-LABATHE & FILS, Proprietors. 
First-class Establishment in every respect, and in the finest s#tuntion in the town. 


TOULOUSE. 
HoTEL Du MIDI. 


Place du Capitole, opposite the Grand Thentre, in the finest qnarter of the City. 
SALOONS FOR RESTAURANT AND TABLE D'HOTE. Hotel of the first class All 
anyuages oo EUGENK PrOURQUIER, Proprietor. 
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GRAND HOTEL GASSION, 


PAU, FRANCE. 


LAFOURCADE BROTHERS, Proprietors. 





This is one of the largest and finest first-class houses in 
France, and contains every luxury of modern built hotels. 

MAGNIFICENT SITUATION, with unequaled view. 

HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR, BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
TABLE D'HOTE, and A LA CARTE. 

CARRIAGES to make the different Excursions. Billiard 
and Reading Rooms, CAFE. 


Omnibuses on the arrival of all the trains. 
BB 
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~~ BERLIN. —UNDER THE TILLEULS, No. 39. 
ADOLPHE MUIHLING, PRoprieror. 
The first and largest hotel of the capital, bh] recommen et Well kept, clean, and 
TABLE D ore” AND RESTA é 


comfortable. EXCELLENT AURANT. BATH 
RIAGES, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AT THE HOT 


ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 
BROWNE & NOLAN, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, STATIONERS, and PRINTERS, 
24 Nassau Street, Dublin. 


Every ey connected with Stationery Trade of arceeaiags quality. Contractors to 
ine Bauk of Ireland, and the leading Public Companies in Ireland. 


Hotel Bonnes Maisons et de Londres. 
THE FINEST SITUATION IW’ LUCHON, 


On the principal Promenade, near the Bathing Establishment and the Music. It has fora 
long time had the reputation of being one of the very best honses in the Pyrenees. Every 
comfort and Luxury of A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, W. VIDAL, Proprietor. 


HOTEL DU PARC, 
BAGNERES -DE-LUCHON, J. CALMEL, 


Proprietor. 
On the principal Promenade. FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. Service TABLE D’HOTE asp 
A LA CARTE. Handsome Pavilion; Café; Complete Apurtments for Families, Cerede, 
&c., &c. The favorite rendezvous of visitors to Luchon. 


ITARPER’'S NEW AND ENLARGED CATALOGUE, 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


Sent by mail on receipt of Nixz Cunts, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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GRAND HOTEL CHAUVAIN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR.—SOUTHERN ASPECT. 


CANNES, FRANCE. 
HOTEL BEAU SITE. 


Splendid, first-class Hotel, of European reputation. 


120 Bedrooms; Saloons adapted for every Class of Travelers; fine 
Breakfast and Dining Rooms; Smoking, BILLIARD, and READING 
ROOMS. Conversation Saloon. 


The finest situation on the west side of the town, in the centre of a grand Orange 
Garden, adjoining Lord Brougham's, commanding magnificent views. 


English, French, and German Spoken. 
OMNIBUS ATTENDS ALL TRAINS. 
GEORGES GOUGOLTZ, 
Proprietor. 
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MARSEILLES. 


Grand Hotel da Louvre et de la Paty, 


RUE NOAILLES, 


(CANNEBIERE PROLONGEE). 





J. HALQUET, Proprietor. 





HIS vast and splendid Hotel, fitted up with every modern ap- 
pliance, and luxuriously furnished, contains 250 Sleeping 
Rooms and 20 Saloons. gg The only Hotel facing the South. 


_sSW0ETING Sti gg, 
RESTAURANT AND PUBLIC DRAWING-ROOM. 
“ane Dore BO 


London Times, Morning Post, Galignani, Illustrated London News, 
Punch, and several American Papers. 


BATHS ON EACH FLOOR. 


ger ae the A: cCBARG RS he gs 
* Arrival aD L Trains- SOngeRAT 


The prices of the Rooms vary from Two to TWENTY FRANCS. 
The prices of the Hotel are posted in each Room. If visitors stop 
some days they will be able to have a good Room, Breakfast, Table 
d’Hote, Dinner, Lights, and Attendance from NINE FRANCS a day, 
according to the floor. A very comfortable Machine Wagon (known 
as a Lift), conveys visitors to each floor. 





NOTICE —Travelers intending to honor this Hotel with their patronage are respectfully re- 
quested not to make use of the name Granp Hors , as there is EF" NO HOTEL OF THAT 
NAME eae re re 
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OSTEND, BELGIUM. 
SEA-BATHING. 


The most beautiful and most frequented Watering- 
place on the Continent. 


SEASON OF 1878 


To open the lst of June. 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW AND SPLENDID 


KURSAAL. 


TWO ORCHESTRAS. 


Pigeon Shooting, and International Pigeon-Shooting 
Matches during the entire Season. 


HORSE-RACING, REGATTAS, 
NUMEROUS FESTIVALS. 


CONCERTS AND EvENING DANCING ParTIES EVERY 
Day AT THE KURSAAL. 


Grand. Balls at the Casino. 


Sea-Bathing, Kursaal, Casino, and Park Leopold 
directed by the CITY OF OSTEND. : 
3* 


OSTEND (BELGIUM). 


I eT 


SEA-BATHING. 


The most beautiful and most frequented of the Continent. 


MEW CITY OF OSTEND. 


Mr. DetBovitie, proprietor of the grounds formerly occupied by 
the fortifications of the old city, has completely finished and trans 
formed these lands and created an immense and beautiful quarter, 
where may be scen a fine Park, Squares, beautifal Avenues bordering 
on the magnificent Seca Dyke, the Palace of the King, and the splen- 
did Aursaal erected by the city. 


These lands, which are freehold and border on the new streets, are 
now for sale, with great facility for payment. For the price, sce 
Books and Plans, which can be obtained gratis at the office of 


Mr. DELBOUILLE, Proprietor, 
Avenue Leopold, Ostend. 


Mr. Devsoultte will take great pleasure in furnishing to American 
families every information they desire on the subject of their visit to 
Ostend (see notice in Vol. I. of Harper’s Hanp-Booxs on the sub- 
ject of sea-bathing and the city of Ostend). 


The Plans of the lots for sale may be obtained in Paris from Mz 
PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, Proprietor of Harpgr’s Hanp-Boors, 
13 Avenue Bois de Boulogne, and at the International Office of Mz 


CONTY, 11 Boulevard Montmartre. 
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HOTEL DE FLANDRE, SPA. 


SURY PERE, Proprietor. 


This is a house of the first class; the largest in Spa. 


WASHINGTON 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


172 to 184 Sauchiehall Street, 
GLASGOW. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Elegant Ladies’ Coffee-Room, and Private Sitting-Rooms. Smoking-Room, com- 
fortable and well ventilated, and furnished with all the leading newspapers and 
magazines. Bedrooms large and airy. Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths. Night 
Porter always in attendance. 

This Hotel is one of the largest, and most centrally situated in the city for visitors, 
being three minutes’ drive from the principal stations, and cars to all parts of the 
city passing the door every minute. It is replete with every comfort and elegance 
Receszary to a first-class establishment. 


Board (3 Meals a DAY), with Bed and Attendance, 21¢ Dollars. 
MEALS CHARGED SEPARATELY IF PREFERRED. ei 








MONACO. 


HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 


M. SMITH, Proprietor. 








This beautiful new house has recently been erected on one 
of the most lovely setes at Monaco. 


I Contains all the Modern — 


AND EVERY THING REQUISITE IN A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 


Com RESPECTABLE FAMILIES need now have no fear of coming in 
contact with persons of questionable notoriety. 
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GRAND HOTEL DE TOULON. 

This Establishment —the only one situated with full sonthern aspect—is one of the most 
snmptuons and vast hotels on the Mediterranean littoral. It offers to Tourists and Travelers 
all the Comfort of the first Houses in Paris, joined to most reasonable charges. 
Apartments, and Arrangements for the Season, 100 Bedrooms and 20 Saloons. 


d'Hoie at 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.M. 
N. B.—Baths in the Hotel. Mr. MON TICONE, Proprietor. 
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This first-clnes honse, the only one in Geneva possessing na Garden and Terrace, com- 
manding an exceptional view of the Lake, Mont Blanc and its range. is sitnated in the 
finest quarter of the city, surronnded by maguificent Promenades. All modern conveni- 
ences for guests. Much frequented by American and English travelers. <A Lift, &c. 


HEIDELBERG. GRAND HOTEL. 


Opened on the Ist of June, 1877. 





Most beautifully situated on the Promenade, and close to the Railway Station. 
Magnificent view of the old Castle, Ruins, and the Valley of the Neckar. all 
modern improvements. Moderate prices. Sutisfactory arrangements for a long 
stay cau be made. 


BACK, PROPRIETOR. 
NICOLAUS (from Hotel Monnet, Vevay), Manager. 


CHAMBERY. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, 


17 RUE D’ITALIE, 17. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, entirely re-furnished. Patronized principally by families 
and tourists. Travelers going to Vevay, by passing the night at Chambery, havo 
the advantage of passing the Tunnel of the Alps by day. Baths in the Hotel. 
English spoken. This Hotel leaves nothing to be wished for. Great facilitics for 
visiung the “ Grande Chartreuse,” &. 


Mr. A. DARDEL, PROPRIETOR. 
G:3 





LUCERNE. SWITZERLAND. 





HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOE, 


WITH ITS DEPENDENCIES, 


AND 


LUZERNERHOF. 





First-class Establishments; splendid position on the 
Lake; view of the Righi and Pilate. Apartments for Fam- 
ilies and Tourists. Restaurant; Table d’Hote a la carte. 


HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
Gt 
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RIGI-KULM (Lake of the 4 Cantons), 


Rigi Sumuiit. 
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HOTEL SCHREIBER. 


Magnificent new House, with 30 300 Beds. Vast and elecant 
Salons and Dining-rooms. Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Rooms. Every comfort and moderate. prices. Nearest to Rail- 
way Station. Opened June 3d, 1875, by the 


Maviacine Proprietors, 
Messrs. SCHREIBER BROTHERS. 


RIGI-STAHHEHL 


(7 Minutes by Rail from Summit). 


HOTEL AND PENSION, WITH 250 BEDS. 


By rail, seven minutes to the Kulm; sixteen to Klosterli; ten to Rigi-Kaltbad; 
and thirty-five to the Scheideck. 


TRAINS LEAVE HERE FOR THE SUMMIT, OR KULM, spccially for the 
Sunrise and Sunset. All trains pass here. Delightful Summer Residence, with 
every comfort and moderate charge (7 fr. to 8 fr. 50c. per day). Post and Tele- 
graph Officca. 

The Proprietors, Mesars. SCHREIBER BROTHERS. 
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HOTEL MONNET, 


TROIS COURONNES, 
VEVAY, Switzerland. 


SCHOTT & CO., Propriztors. 


READING-ROOM, CONTAINING AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND RUSSIAN NEWS- 
PAPERS, CONVERSATION, BIL- 

LIARD, AND SMOKING 
ROOMS. 


This house is beautifully situated on the margin of Lake Geneva, 
with a magnificent view of the Lake from the gardens in front of | 


the hotel. The accommodation is first class in every respect. 


Arrangements made during the Winter en Pension. 





Baden (Switzerland) Celebrated Mineral Baths. 
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GRAND HOTEL NWINTERHOF AND STADTHOF, 
OneeHalf Hour by Rail from Zurich, on the way to Basle. 
Magnificent firet-cla-s E-tablishment. 300 Rooms. Saloons for all requirements. Fine 
Terrace and Veranda, bordering the River Limmat. Splendid Promennde and Park, two 
miles long. Post and Telegraph Offices. In fact, aun Establishment equal to or Earo 
PENSION, from 8 to 11 francs per day—everything included. A Magnificent Bathing 
tblishment. with most Unusual Conveniences for Invalids, is in the Hotel. 
The Prop: fetor, Mr. Saft, claims the advantage of having resided many years in America. 
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The Oldest and Highest Hotel on the Summit. Next to the Celebrated Belvedere—the 
grandest view in Switzerland. Magnificent first-class House of 250 beds. 





HOTEL-PENSION RIGI-SCHEIDECK 


(2 Hours from Lucerne). 


Splendid Sommer Residence, in Unsurpassed Position. 


Music daily. Conversation, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Baths, and 
Resident Physician and Chaplain. Numerous attractive Walks and Excursions. 


VERY MODERATE CHARGES BY THE DAY. 


HOTEL-PENSION RIGI-FIRST — 


(15 Minutes from Rigi-Kaltbad). 


First-class Hotel, opened in 1875. Situated on the branch railway from Kaltbad 
to Scheideck, at about 15 minutes from the former. 220 Beds. Concerts, and 
various Amusements and Attractions. Vast and Magnificent Dining, Conversation, 
and Smoking Rooms. Post and Telegraph Offices, and Medical Attendant. 

Finest View of the Glaciers and Lakes. 


THE RIGI HOTEL COMPANY. 
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TRAVELERS IN SWITZERLAND 


Hereby have their attention called to the 


ARTH'RIGI RAILWAY, 


ke By which the trip from Zurich to the Rigi-Kulm (or Sum- 
mit) is accomplished in Three-and-a-Half Hours, via Arth. 


Train from Zurich to Zug, Boat from Zug to Arth, and from Arth to the Kulm 
(or Summit), by the 


ARTH-RIGI-BAHN. 


The train ascends through the most unrivalled scenery, between the LAKES 
OF ZUG AND LOWERZ, affording ever-changing and endless panoramas of sur- 
passing beauty. A few minutes from Arth the traveler passes through the site 
once occupied by the ill-fated village of Goldau, destroyed in 1806 by the terrific 
landslide from the Rossberg, and now buried under about 300,000,000 centners of 
rock. For descriptions of this appalling calamity, sec Goldau (Index). 


RIGI-KALT BAD. 


HOTEL AND PENSION. 


Grandiose Summer RBesort, 
OVERLOOKING LAKE OF 4 CANTONS. 


136 Hours by Boat and Rail from Lucerne. 





yy Only sheltered sunny spot on the Rigi. Music three times per 
day. Table d’Héte three times. 


PENSION CHARGES FOR OVER EIGHT DAYS’ STAY. 


300 Bed-rooms and 20 Salons. Parlors. Conversation, Reading, Smok- 
ing, and Billiard Rooms. English Divine Service. Resident Physician. Post and 


Telegraph Offices. 
MAGNIFICENT PARK. 
XxX. SEGESSER-FAADEN, Proprietor. 
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GRAND HOTEL THPERIAL 


SITUATED IN 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE VALLEY. 


HOTEL ROYAL, 


Witt Park AND OBSERVATORY 





This Hotel is highly recommended to families for its comfort 
and magnificent position. Hot and Cold Baths, Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms. 

’ A long extended view of the Chain of MONT BLANC. 


TELESCOPE TO FOLLOW THE ASCENSIONS. 


NUREMBERG. 
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HOTEL DE “BA VIERE 


This First-Class and Superior Hotel, situated in the centre of the town, close to the river, is 
y spoken of by English and American Travelers for its general comfort and moderate charges. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
Carnages in the Hotel. Omnibuses to and from each Train. English Church in the Hotel. 
DIVINE SEHERVICH EVERY SUNDAY. 





GRINDELWALD (Bernese Oberland). 
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HOTEL AND PEN SION DE v OURS. 


First-class House. Guides, Carriages, and Saddle-Horses. Good Cuisine and 


Attendance. Messrs. BOSS, Proprietors. 
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INTERLAKEKEN. 





GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Mons. E. RUCHTI, Proprietor. 


This new and beautiful house, elegantly situated in its own grounds, with fine 
views of mountain scenery on all sides, contains 240 rooms, together with Recep- 
tion, Reading, and Billiard rooms, Music Salvon, etc., etc. American and English 
Journals. Omnibus at all the trains. 


PARIS. 


Wine Cellars of the Continental Hotel 


3 RUE DE LA PAIX, 3 (in the Hotel). 
THE GREAT GROWERS OF FRANCE 


And Foreign Countries here represented. 
MRENSS CHOICE FROM AUTHENTIC ORIGINS. 
Mr. DELHOMME, Furnisher tothe Hotel Continental 


Fine Saloon Gallery, for Inspection and Degustation. 














GENEVA, Switzerland. 
essere DE LA METROPOLE. 
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This Hotel, the largest establishment at Geneva, and among the largest in Europe, con- 
\aining more than three hundred spacious and elegantly furnished rooms, arranged both 
for family parties and single guests, is situated in the most favorable ules of the city 
in the vicinity of the Bridge of Mont Blanc, and directly opposite a large and beautiful 
Garden which borders upun the Hane, where the steamboats have their landing. 
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HOTEL DISCH, 
COLOGNE. 


The Hotel Disch in Bridge Street is very highly recommended. It is most centrally situated, 
and is much frequented by American and English families and single gentlemen, who experience 
equal attention and civility. The Proprietors, Messrs. Diecut & Care. en, have a large assort- 
ment of the best Rhine and Moselle wines for who'esale. 
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TN GELBERG (near Lucerne). 


—-Karhas Hotel, and Pension Somenherg, 


Opens for the Season on the 15th of May. 





MAGNIFICENT FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, well adapted for a summer 
sojourn. Resident Physician. Shrubberies and Shady Woods. The ascent of the 
Titlis is made from here. 


VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


THE VALLEY OF ENGELBERG is between 3000 and 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, in the midst of the high Alps, at about six leagues from Luceme 
(416 hours in a carriage), and three hours from Stanstad—the landing-place of the 
steamers, and the station for carriages and diligences—through a splendid and 
varying scenery. Pure and bracing air. Central place for the most varied and 


interesting excursions and ascents. 
Mr. LANDRY, Proprietor. 
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Same Climate as Mentone and San Remo. 

Every desirable Comfort. Large and Small Apartments. Parlors, Reading, Ball, and Bil- 
liard Rooms. Hot, Cold, and Sea Baths. Evelleh Service in the Chapel, Bene the Garder. 
Centre of Promenndes and Excursions. Permits for visits to Villa Pallavicin Pension at 
Moderate — of Charges, Messrs. LANDRY & GIRARD 
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Hlootel Baur au Lac. 


Magnificent residence on the Lake. Every comfort and attraction. Considera- 
ble recent enlargements. Grandest Garden in Europe. 


Mr. Th. BAUR, Proprietor. 


ROM E. 


Se 


QUIRINALE HOTEL, 


Via Nazionale. 








ONLY HOTEL IN ROME OF GREAT SIZE BUILT 
EXPRESSLY FOR A HOTEL. 





kg Hvery Modern Comfort. 


(Lift, Ladies’ Parlor, Reading, Smoking, and Conversation Rooms, 
all with southern aspects.) Situated in the largest Street of Rome, 


on a site selected expressly with a view to healthiness. - 
4 
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SCHWEIZERHOF HOTEL. 

The Scuwrrzernor (1871, greatly enlarged) is known to American travelers as one of the 
best hotels in Switzerland. Its position, opposite the celebrated “ Falls of the Rhine,” is 
magnificent. Fine Park and Garden. Unrivaled panoramic view of the Alps. Healthy 
climate. Church Service. Fair Trout Fishing. Prices moderate. Arraugements for Fam- 


ilies. Hotel Omnibuses at Schaffbausen and Nenuhansen. 


wane Rn BAO eS ee 
ROBERT THODE & C0,, American Bankers, 

DRESDEN: Wilsdru ffer-Strasse, No. 1, in connection with the U.S. Consulate. 

U NITED STATES GOVERNMENT Secnrities, as well ns Drafts on America, Eng- 





land, and France, boncht and sold. Reading-Rooms farnished with English aod 
American papers. Post-Office well attended to. Packages of all kinds forward- 
ed to America. Travelers’ Luggage received and stored. 


MUNICH. 


HERMANN MANZ, 
Book and Print Seller to His Majesty the King of Bavaria, 


8 BRIENNERSTREET, 8. 
Large Stock of Prints, Photographs, Views, Chromoa, Extensive Collection of Photo- 
graphs of Modern Pictures. Paintings on Porcelain. Kaulbach Pictures complete. Photo 
graphs of the Pictures of the Penacothek. Tauchnitz complete. Guide-Books, Maps. 


GHNEV A. 


HAVANA CIGARS 


AND 


AMERICAN SMOKING TOBACCOS, 
No. 4 Rue de ta Corraterie, and Rue de ta Poste. 


HENRY CHANTRE. 


a Clients are supplied with the right articlo. 
é 











SEELISBERG—SONNENBERG (Lake of the 4 Cantons). 











HOTEL AND PENSION SONNENBERG. 


Magnificent Snmmer Resort, in a glorious position, looking down for miles over the 
Lake and surrounding conntry. Inferior to nothing of the kind in Switzerland in comfort, 
attractions, ge of situation, &c. 334 hours from Lucerne (by boat to Treib, by car- 
rlage thence to Seellaberg). Mr. TRUTTMAN, Proprietor. 








HOTEL AND PENSION DU SAUVAGE. 


Near the Diligence Office, with glorious view of the Glaciers of the Rogenlaui, Wellhorn, 
Engelhérner, &c., and the Cascades of the Alpbach and the Reichenbach. The English 
Charch is in the Hotel Garden. I|lumination every evening during the Season of the Alp- 
\ach. 


Mr. BAUD-EBERSOLD, Proprietor. 
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BEX. — 
CANTON DE VAUD, BEX, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Grand Hotel et Bains des Satins 


KEPT BY MR. FELLER. 





Salt Baths and Sea-Water Baths. Turkish Baths. Baths of 
various Mineral Waters. Established after the newest and most 
perfect systems known. | | 

Consulting doctor—Dr. Cossy, lately House Surgeon to the 
Paris Hospital. 

Telegraphic Bureau in the Establishment. 


EVIAN (BatTus oF), 
LAKE OF GENEVA. 


GRAND HOTEL DE BAINS 


AND BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Two hours from GENEVA by Steamboat. Magnificent view 
of the LAKE oF GENEVA and environs. 150. Rooms and Salons. 





First-class cuisine. 
Concerts every day. Balls, &c. Every comfort. 


78 A. SIGRIST, Managing Director. 


GRINDELWALD (Bernese Oberland). 
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HOTEL AND PENSION DE L’AIGLE NOIR, 
! WITH ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


Glorious Alpine Snmmer Residence. One of the finest and most moderate Hotels of 
Switzerland. Every comfort. Magnificent Excursions. Pension Arrangements. 


Mr. BOHREN-RITSCHARD, Proprietor. 


LUCERNE. 





KNORR, | 


BANKER. 
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This first-class Hotel 1s beautifully situated. facing the Jungfran. Warm 
and Cold Baths; Private Carringes; Tnble d’Hote; Excellent Cuisine. Ev- 
ery xttention paid to the comfort of visitors. 


GENEVA WATCHES. 


H. WILMOT, 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturer. 














INVENTOR OF THE PATENTED 


“STANDARD WATCHES.” 
FACTORY AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Exhibiting in Swiss Department, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
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GEN sENEVA.—HOTEL NATIONAT.. 
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PROPRIETOR, - - - - A. RUFENACHT, 


The Hotel will he kept on the American System. 

This Hotel is built on the Lake, facing Mont Blanc, and is the only Hotel in Geneva 
mrrounded by a garden and two terraces. American Bar, Concert (or Conversation) Room, 
RKeading-Room, Ladies’ Saloon, Billiard-Room and Smoking-Room oe ou Wik Two 
Elevators. Apartments for families have bath and eervants' room ac joining. 


GENEVA. 
J. G ISHN RING, 


TRUNKS, 


Travelers’ and Tourists’ Articles. 
2 PLACE DU LAC 2. 


PARIS. 


JOHN HOPPER, 
American & English Tailor, 


29 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 


Specialty in Habits and Riding Breeches. 
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GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
Mr. Koeler, Proprietor. 


This new and magnificent House, situated immediately in front 
of Mont Blanc, has recently been opened by the Proprietor, who 
for a long time was patronized by Americans at one of the first 
hotels in Geneva. 


GOLDEN LAMB HOTEL, 


J-& F. HAUPTMAN. 





Praterstrasse, 
VIENNA. 


The Hotel is situated in the most healthy part of the Austrian 
Capital, in the Praterstrasse, leading to the Fashionable Promen- 
ades. It commands fine views of the Banks and Quays of the 
Danube, and is close to the piers of the Hungarian and Tarkish 
Steamers, as well as to the Northern Railway Station. J¢ has 
300 elegantly-furnished rooms, forming suites of comfortable apart- 
ments for large and small Families. The Cuisine is excellent. 
Times, Galignani’s Messenger, American, French, Italian, and 
all German Newspapers. Baths, Stable, and Coach-House. Ev 
glish spoken by all the servants. | 
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GRAND HOTHL LOCARN oO. 


One of the finest and most comfortable Hotels of Switzerland. 
the Lake, in front of the Steamboat Landing, oon near the St. Gothard Railway Sration. 
Conversation, and Billiard Rooms. 


tha, Gar, and Registers on all stories. Read ing. 
First-class taste in everything. 


Ra 
Charch. Vast Garden and Grotto. 


EVIAN (Baths of), 


Lake of Geneva, opposite Lausanne. 


CASINO 


Opened in 1877. 


BALLS, CONCERTS (VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAT) 


FETES, ILLUMINATIONS, 


AND OTHER USUAL ATTRACTIONS. 





Evian possesses some fine Hotels, and is within easy distance for all travelers on 
or about the Lake of Geneva. Time, by boat, from Geneva, 2 h. 20 m.; from Law- 
sanne, 35 minutes; from Vevay, 1 h. 20 m oe 
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INSTITUTION THUDIGHUM, <a Chatelaine, 


Beautifully situated on an elevation commanding a view of LAKE GENEVA. t 
Acres of Ground. The finest private establishment of the kind in Europe. A thoroaghly 
re American Professor prepares young gentlemen for American University examins- 

ons, they acquiring at the same time a sound knowledge of modern languages. 


HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE 


Between LAUSANNE and OUCHY. 





This splendid Establishment, just constructed on a grand scale, is 
situated on one of the most beautiful spots on the Spore or THE Lake 
oF GENEVA, surrounded by an English Park and Garden. It is near 
the Steamboat Landing and the English Church; within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Railroad Station and the City.. Its superior interior ar- 
rangements, the comfort of its Private Apartments, Public Parlors, and 
Reading-Rooms, will offer all desirable attraction to travelers, Reduced 
prices for protracted stays and for the Winter Season. Constant com- 
munication with the City and Railroad Station by Omnibus. 

This is the most desirable spot from which to make all the Excur- 
sions on Lake Geneva. Only one half-hour’s sail on the Lake from 
the Castle of Chillon, and three hours from Geneva. 


ak MARTIN RUFENACHT, Director. 
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HOTEL BAUR, 


On the Parade Square, opposite the Post and Telegraph Offices. 


Oldest and best-known Hotel in Zurich. Billiard and Coffee Rooms, Adjoining the 
Bavarian Beer-Hall “Orsini.” H. BRUNNER, Proprietor. 


— —_— 











“AU RICH. 

















HOTEL NATIONAL, 


Opposite North-Eastern Station. 
OPENED AUGUST 8th, 1877. 


This newly-built Hotel, fixed up with every comfort, is the only house near this 


important Station. Elegant Restaurant and Dining-Room. Table a’Hlote and 


Separate Meals. Moderate Prices, and Most Attentive Service. 


Mr. G. WERDENBERG, Director. 
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HOTEL DES “TROIS ROIS (THREE KINGS HOTEL). 


One of the best Hotels in Europe. Omnibuses at alltrains. Mr. FLUCK, Proprietor. 


GHNEV A. 


ULYSSES NARDIN, Locie 
WATCHES. 


Established 1846. 


16 ROE DU MONT BLANC, 16 


(Near the English Chapel). 


Precision and Complicated 


MARINE & POCKET CHRONOMETERS. 
Ladies’ Watches. 


GRAND PRIZE OF HONOR, International Concourse at Genera, 
- ; 1876—GOLD MEDAL. 
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VJETLIBERG— Z URICH. 
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‘HOTEL ‘AND PENSION FURST. 


cn from 6 francs upward. Cnisine and Attendance admirable. 135 Saloons an 
ms. Reading, Music, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Ladies’ Parlor. Most cloriong 
and extended View of Zurich and Environs, aud the Central Range of the Alps. Magnifle 
cent Restaurant at the very summit. Mr. FURST, Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 


Manufactory of Jewelry and Chains 
ALEXIS LEJEUNE, 


Nos. 5 and 7 RUE LEVRIER, Nos. 5 and 7. 


TRAVELERS 
Are invited to visit the vast workshops, and inspect the machinery. | 


JEWELRY IN EVERY VARIETY 


SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Houses at Madrid, Turin, Nice, and Trouville. 





MARTIGNY (Valley of the Rhone). 
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CLERC. 


Guides and Carriages for Chamonnix, the Great St. Bernard, nnd the Pierre-a-Voir. Car- 
riages for Drives, and Omnibuees at all Trains. Excursion (1 hour by carriage from Mar- 
tigny) to the Gorgee du Dumand, on the St. Bernard and Lake Champex Road; Magnificent 
sight; 14 Cascades; Gallery 900 yards long into the Gorge. Mr. CLERC, Proprietor. 





BRIBNZ (Lake of Brienz). 


HOTEL DE CA GROUT BLANCHE. 


On the Banks of the Lake; 
Directly Opposite the Steamboat Landing. 
Post and Telegraph Offices in the Hotel. 
Diligence for Meiringen starts from the Door. 
Pension Arrangements for Long Stay. 


Fine Management, and Every Comfort. 
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Grand Hotel-Pens on Bellevue. 


First-class Hotel, in magnificent elitnation. View over the Ureerenthal, and nenr the 
Devil's Bridge, Urnerloch, and the Schéllenen. Ladies’ and Public Parlors. Variety of 
Jonrnals. Billiard, Reading, and Smoking Rooma. Daily INnmination of the Devil's 
Bridge and Keuhfajle.. Grand Trout Fisbery belonging to Hotel. Omnibus in waiting at 
Diligence Station. Elegant Carriages for the Glacier du Rhane, the St. Gothard Ronte, the 
Livinen Valley, Lugano and Lago Maggiore, over the Oberalp, and Lake of the 4 Cantons. 


Mr. CHRISTEN-K ESSELBACH, Proprietor. 


BRUNNEN (Lake of the 4 Cantons). 
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HOTEL WALDSTAETTERHOF. 


The most charming position, perhaps, in all Switzerland. Fine, first-class Honse, near 
Rreamboat Landing. Replete with every comfort, tending to make ita Favorite Sammer 
Residence. Grand Centre for Excursions. Moderate Charges. Mr. FASSBIN 4) a hal 


HAVRH, France. 


——— eee 


HOTEL & BATHS FRASCATI 


M. DESCLEVES, Manacer. 





Or Magnificent Position on the Sea- Shore. 
800 ROOMS on SALOONS. 
TABLE “DHOTE AND RESTAURANT. 


ne and Cold Fresh and lel Water etait 
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nae _ M. STAHLE, Disenter. 

1s magnificent new house was opened in 1875. It is situated on one of the most lovely spots 
on LAKE THUN, surrounded by an irene Garden, with a wide-spread view over an eacaded 
range of the tor bi 
ire. 


Good Cuisine and attendance. Warm and Cold Baths. Carriages uf ai 
ee for Omnibus at the arrival of all the trains. 
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Situated in the most beautiful ya of the city, ite position not being surpassed b 
any other Hotel. In front of the Bridge is MOUNT BLANC and the LANDING-PLAC 
OF THE STEAMERS, with a full view of the Lake and Mount Blanc. The hotel contains 
100 chambers, and has every comfort for travelers. 


MILAN. 
ULRICH & CO, 
21 Via Bigli, 


American and English Bankers: 


Correspondents and Agents 


‘OF THE FIRST BANKING-HOUSES OF EUROPE AND THE 
7 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Z BAVENO (Lake Maggiore). 
HOTEL AND PENSION ZANOLLI 


sIn a magnificent position on the Lake, facing the beantifnl Borromean Isles. Every 
trement necessary to make it n desirable Summer Residence. Pension Prices. Horses 
Carriages for Switzerland, and lovely Excursions iu every direction. 
Under the personal direction of the Proprietor, Mr. ZANOLI. 


LUINO (Lake Maggiore). 
HOTEL AND PENSION DU SIMPLON. 


A large, firat-class House, on the right of the Steamboat Landing (on arrival), with 
beantiful Garden nud every comfort. Lovely Summer Residence. The Diligences leave 
from the Hotel. Travelers nre cautioned against Tonters for inferior Honses, 

Personally managed by the Proprictors, Messrs. PICCARDI & FERRARIO. 
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VICHY. 
GRAND HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 
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On the Park, in front of the Kiosque Musique and the Casino. 


200 Chambers. Apartments for Families. A Grand Saloon for Fétes, capa- 
ble of containing 500 persons. Smoking-Room, with Billiards. 


ROUBEAU PLACE, Proprietor. 


KREUZNACH (Baths of), GERMANY. 


Open the 1st of May. 





Saline Springs of Iodine and Bromine. Romantic En- 
virons. Healthy Climate. Mineral Baths in all the 
Hotels and Private Boarding-Houses, through Pipes from 
the Springs. Drinking Cure at the Elizabeth Spring, 
with New Drinking-Hall. Inhalation, Douches, and Va- 
por Baths. All the Agreeable Attributes of a First-class 
Bathing-Place. Splendid Band (Manssfeld Orchestra), 
Concerts, Réunions, Theatre, Fireworks, and Regattas. 
Reading-Room, with Newspapers in all Languages. 


Direct Communication by Rail with all the Principal Cites. 


For further information, apply to the 
Direction of the Baths, Kreuznach. 
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A GOLAY-LERESGHE & SON}, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Traveling Clocks, &c. 


= 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


GENEVA. 31 Quai des Bergues. GENEVA. 
PARIS. 2 Rue de la Paix. PARIS. 


Correspondents in all the Principal Cities of the World. 


*SOne of the oldest and best known Manufacturing Houses in Geneva. 
Every article they sell is guaranteed.” 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated SILVER SINGING-BIRD CASKET, 
which will be exhibited by them in their Show-Case at the Paris 
Exhibition. 


NOTICE.—A. G.-I.. & SONS beg to inform their American patrons that the business of 
their Branch Establishment in Geneva, on the **Grand Quai,’ has been transferred 
to the Head Honee, 31 Quai des Bergues, which premizes have been considerably 
enlarged, and where the largest and handsomest Stock of Watches, Jewelry, 
and Clocks can be seen in Geneva. 


DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND ALL PRECIOUS STONES. 


tz” <All orders by post will receive prompt attention. 
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HOTEL DU LAC. St.Moritz, Engadine. 
GUSTAVE ARRAS, Manager. Twenty-five Salons. Two Hundred Chambers. Splen- 


did position. Salons for Ladies. Music. Billiard, Reading, and Conversation Rooms. 
HOT, COLD, AND DOUCHE BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 


HOTELS OF A. BEHA, — 
LUGANO, SWITZERLAND. 














Fonr first-class houses, the HOTEL DU PARC, BEAU SEJOUR (formerly 
VILLA VASSALI), BELVEDERE, and VELLA ELIZABETH. 

Sa:abrious situation for all seasons, on the borders of the Lake, and on the line of the 
St. Gothard Railway. These Hotels are surrounded by splendid Gardens, which contain 
several sources of Mineral Waters; there are also fine Promenades and Terraces, with sontl:- 
ern exposure. Owing to its central position, near the Three Lakes, LUGANO offers great 
facilities for excursions, and the admirer of fine scenery will rarely find a more charmin 
locality. The immense size of these establishments (containing more than 250 Rooms a 
Salons) renders every arrangement possible, from the letting of entire stories or apartments 
to that of a single room. 
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WATCHES OF ALL KINDS. 


Self-winding Chronometers and Half Chronometers. Repeaters, 
Fifth-of-Second Horse- Timers, and Plain Watches. Ladies’ Watch- 
es, plain or richly decorated. Every watch guaranteed. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF JEWELRY, 
PAINTINGS ON ENAMEL, PORTRAITS, 
SINGING BIRDS. 

The choice in this establishment is so varied, so beautiful, 
and so much cheaper than in America, that the opportunity of 
purchasing should not. be lost. 

Same House in PARIS, 5 Rue Scribe; LONDON, 22 Sackville Street; 
NEW YORK, 23 Union Square; NICE, 3 Jardin Puplique, 





BADEN-BADEN. 
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HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE BADE. 


Excellent Cuisine, Wines, and Attendance. Finely managed by the 
Proprietor, Mr. E. ROESSLER. 


BRUSSELS 
GRAND HOTEL, 


GERNAY, PROPRIETOR. 


Opposite the Northern Station, (Gare du Nord,) for Holland, Germany 
and Ostend. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
HOTEL WESTENDHALLE 


(WEST END HOTEL), 
NEXT TO THE STATIONS. 


Refurnished in the most elegant style. Best situation on the Promenade. 
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VIENNA. 


HOTEL ERZHERZOG CARL 


(HOTEL ARCHDUKE CHARLES—HOTEL ARCHIDUC CHARLES), 





Karnthnerstrasse, 3l. 


This renowned first-class Hotel has been for many years the constant resort of 
American and English families. Most centrally situated. 

Close proximity to the Grand Opera and principal theatres, Imperial Palace, 
Belvidere, and Public Gardens. 

150 comfortable Bedrooms and Salons. Bath, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. 


The Proprietors, Messrs. SPANNER & SMITH, having resided many years in 
America, are thoroughly acquainted with the wants of American travelers, 


RHASONABLE. 
VIENNA. 


TRUNKS AND PORTMANTEAUX, 


TRAVELING ARTICLES. 
28 Karnthnerstrasse, 28 


( Under the Hotel Munsch, and opposite Hotel Archduke Charles ). 


Purnisher to His Majesty the Emperor and the Austrian Court. 





DURING PARIS EXMIBITION GOODS ON SALE IN AUSTRIAN DEPARTMENT. 





Kt. SCHITTENHELM’S SOHN. 


‘*ZUM REISEWAGEN,’? 


28 KARNTHNERSTRASSE, 28. = 
‘ 
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View of the New Dining-Room. 

Firat-class Honse, well situated near the Railway Station. Entirely refurnished by the 
new Proprietor, Mr. C. HAYMANN, with all the comfort and Juxury of modern 
times. 100 Rooms and Saloons. Well-furnished Apartments for Families and Single Gen- 
tlemen. Beautiful Dining-Room, large Refreshing-Koom, and Billiard-Room. Table d’Héte 
7 1 and 5 o'clock. ‘‘ Dinners 4 la Carte” at any hour. English, French, and Foreign 

ewspapers. 
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No. 7 Graben, No. 7%. 
Most Complete Emporium in the World of Photographs, and all that applies to the 
Photograpbic Art. 


ADELSBERG (Town and Celebrated Grottoes). 
GRAND HOTEL AND PENSION D'ADELSBERG. 


Beautiful Summer Residence. Daily Illamination of the Grottoes (the ‘Mammoth Cave” 
of Europe). Low Prices. Salnbrious Climate. Station on the Trieste-Vienna Railway. 
Mr. F. PROGLEB; also Proprietor of Hotel‘de la Ville, Trieste. 


VIENNA. AUSTRIAN COURT HOTEL, 


Near the Stephansplatz, on the Rothenthurmstrasse. 


140 Rooms. Salons, Baths, Garden, Telegraph Office, and every sible 
Comfort. Messrs. HANISCH & ANGERER, Proprietors. 
8 
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MUNICH. 


This First-Class ITutel is situated in the new Maximilian Street, which is justly considered one 
of the finest Streets in Germany, as well for its magnificent and grand buildings, as for its beautiful 
omamental promenade. It is fitted up in a luxurious style, combining elegance and comfort, and 
oossenses all the modern accomplishments of a first-rate establishment. The charges are moderaté 
and fixed. AUG. SCHIMONHEIRS. 


MUNICH. 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE 


FINE, FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 





SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
TRAVELERS. 


Every Comfort. Omnibus at the Station. Under the personal 
supervision of the 


Proprietor, Mr. SITZLER. 


Jigitized by NH 
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SALZBURG. 


_ 


HOTEL AND PENSION WELBORGK 


Every Attraction as a Summer Residence. 
DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS 
INTO THE AUSTRIAN LAKE DISTRICT. 


Pension, 5 Guidens ($2) per Day. 


LARGE GARDEN, BATHS, CARRIAGES, &c. 


Near the English Church, and not far from Station. 
Mr. NELBOEOK, Proprietor. 


MUNICH. 


HANFSTAENGL, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 
No. 7 Maximillanstrasse, 


Near Hotel Four Seasons. 


Photographer to the Emperor of Germany; Publisher of the 
Collections of the Dresden and Munich Galleries 
and Museums. 

Mr. Hanrsragnct, noted as an Artist as well as Photographer, 
enjoys a European reputation for the superior style and finish of his 
productions. Especially his Portraits, from the carte de vistte to the 
life pes He peesent the highest perfection of art. 


a 


. AIX-LES-BAINS. 





GRAND HOTEL D’AIX. 


E. GUIBEBT, Proprietor. 


A first-class house (formerly the Hotel Impériale). The largest, finest, and 
best-kept house in the town. Omnibus at all the trains. 


FONDA DE LA ALAMEDA, 
MALAGA, SPAIN. 


This first-class house is finely situated in the principal part of the city, on the public 
Promenade, and managed by the proprietors, 





BRUNETTI BROTHERS. 





HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE (Englischer Hof ).—PRAGUE. 
. Proprietor, Mr. F. HUTTIG. 
This first-rate Establishment is much frequented by English travelers for its moderate 
a i comfort, and cleanliness. It is situated near the Railway Station and Post-Office. 
ble 


e d’héte, 40’clock. Dinner A la carte or at fixed price at apy hour, English newspapers, 
English and French spoken. 


To AMERICANS VISITING EUROPE. 


W.J. ADAMS & SONS, Publishers of Brapsnaw's Rariway and STEAM NAVIGATION GuIpEs for 
Great Baran, IRELAND, and the CONTINENT OF EuRoPE.—LONDON, 59 FLEET STRRET (E. C.). 





Visés obtained to Untrep States Passrorts, Pazeport Cases, Travelling Maps, Travelling Bags, 
Courier Bags, Portmanteaus, Cash Belts, Knapsacks, Railway Rugs, Waterproof and Dust Proof 
Coata, Travellers’ Writing Cases, Inkstands, Duor Fasteners, Luggage Labels, und Travelling Soap. 


The latest Editions of Murgay's, BLAoxk’s, HaBpPer's, and BraDsHAW’s Britian and FOREIGN 
Hanp-pooxws, Fuency, Gregan, ITALIAN, and Spanisu Dictionakiss and lease Books, every 
description of Stationery for Travellers, Polyglot Washing Books, and every requisite for Travek 

—EXPERIENCED COURIERS ENGAGED. 101 
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GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Finest part of the City. Magnificent Garden and Dining-Room. One of the best knows 


MUNICH. 


COURT JEWELER AND GOLDSMITH 


Odeonsplatz, No. 13. 


G. MERE. 


Prizes at Paris Exhibition, 1867, 
Munich Art Exhibition, 1876. 
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DECORATION FOR “ART AND INDUSTRY.” 


Jewelry at Wholesale Prices, and Manufactured in 
EVERY VARIETY. 
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GRAND HOTEL A VIENNE, 
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Granp Horen In VIENNA, 
My 
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GRAND HOTEL IN VIENNA, 


(AusTRIA). 


Karnthnerring 9. 


F. SOMMER, Director. 


Splendid first-class Hotel, situated in the most fashionable and frequented part 
of the town, in close proximity to the Imperial Grand Opera, the Court Theatre, and 
the Town Theatre, the Imperial Palace, with the Treasury, the Imperial Cabinets of 
Coins and Antiquities, the Collections of Minerals, &c., &c., the Imperial Picture 
Gallery in the Belvedere, the Ambras Collection, the Imperial Public Garden, the 
City and Townhall Park, the Kiinstlerhaus, the Musikvereinshaile. 

It contains 


300 Rooms from 1 fl. upward; 


Apartments from 6 fl. upward ; magnificent, lofty, and richly decorated Dining-Room ; 
large, beautiful Refreshment Saloons; Drawing and Smoking Room; Reading-Room, 
with all Austrian and Foreign Newspapers; Bathing-Rooms and Telegraph Office 
inthe House. Lift to all Floors. Dinners and Suppers 4 la carte, or at fixed 
prices of 1.50 f., 2 fl., 3 fl., and upward, for each person. Table d’Hote, 2.50 £1. 


Pension. Omnibuses at every terminus, aa 


“_ 


METROPOLITAN vinci —VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 





RINGSTRASSE, FRANZ-JOSEFS- QUAI. 
The Metropolitan is the Largest and aaa commodious Hotel that has yet been built in Austria. 


The position of the METROPOLITAN HOTEL is unrivaled; in the healthiest part of 
the metropolis; open and airy on all sides. Opposite the Landing Place, commanding a 
fine view over the Ring, the Danube, Leopoldsberg, and Kahlenberg. 

The Interior of the Hotel consists of Four Hundred Bedrooms and Sitting-Rooms, 
Table d'Héte Room, Breakfast-Room, a Restaurant, a Reading-Room with a well-furnished 
Library. German, French, E nglish, Ame rican, and Italian Ne wspapers. A Ladies' Room, 
with a large Piano. A Smoking rand Billiard Room. Telegraph Station in the Hotel. 
ON NIBUSES, TARRIAGES, HORSES, BATHS. 
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HOTEL ROYAL AND GRAND HOTEL, 
HANOVER. 


GEBRUDER CHRIST, Proprietors. 


This house is situated near the Station, and contains the comforts and lux- 
of a First-class Hotel. ‘Terms modcrate. Special arrangements made for 
ned stay, 
‘{ 
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AUGSBURG (Bavaria). 


HOTEL THREE MOORS 


(Hotel Drei Mohren). 
THE MODEL HOTEL OF EUROPE 


ELEGANCE, COSTLINESS, TASTE, AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Sufficient Alone to Repay a Visit to Augsburg, 


UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF GERMANY, 


PRICES ARE MODERATE. 


Mr. L. ACHTELSTETTER, Director. 
WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL ALLEESAAL. 


FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 
Near the Trinkhalle, Kurhaus, Theatre, and Principal Springs. 


Penaion and Milk-Cure Establishment. Good Table d’Héte and Wines. Gar. 
den, &c. Mr. HOFFMANN, Proprietor. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1877. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 
Barep, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of some of the most Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876.) 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GF Either of the above volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
105 
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Facing the Royal Palace on the Square. 
First-class House; by far the largest, best, and most advantageously sitaated in 
Wurzburg. Mr. JULIUS AMMON, Proprietor. 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN (Lake Constance). 


HOTEL AND PENSION BELLEVUE, 


On the Promenade, at a few minutes’ walk from the Railway Station, the Steam- 
boat Landing, and the Lake Baths. Posscsses a Large Garden, well-furnished 
Rooms, excellent Cuisine and Wines. 


PENSION ARRANGEMENTS FOR LONG STAY. 


Carriages, Horses, and Omnibus at Station. 


Mr. H. DEEG, Proprietor. 


BADEN - BADEN. 
HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 


First-class House of Old Standing. 


Beautiful situation on the Promenade, near the Kursaal, in its own Garden, 
commanding a fine view. Elegantly furnished. Good Cuisine and Attendance. 


W. HILLENGASS, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 


Beautiful Summer Residence. Opposite Steamboat Landing, near the Railway Station. 
Firet-class in every respect. Splendid View of Lake and Monntains, Every inducement 
for a prolonged stay. W. SPAETH, Proprietor. 


NEW HOTEL, 


CAIRO, Egypt. 





This splendid establishment has recently been purchased by 
the proprietor of the Hotel de l’Europe, at Alexandria, who 
proposes to make it the most comfortable hotel in the East. 


It is situated in the most beautiful part of the city, in view 


of all the amusements going on in that world-renowned city. 
5° 107 





HOTEL VICTORIA, BADEN-BADEN, 


F. GROSHOLZ, Proprietor. 
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This first-class Hotel is beautifully situated in the immediate vicinity of the promenade 

and conversation-house, and contains 140 rooms and saloons for private families and single 

persons. ‘The table and wines are of the very best; prices moderate. Table d*hote 5 o’d 
ENGLISH SPOKEN BY ALL THE SERVANTS. 








BADEN-BADEN. 
THE SEASON 


CONTINUES THE WHOLE YEAR. | 











The Mineral Waters are excellent, and the best physicians hold them in high 
consideration. Fifty thousand visitors, whose stay at Baden-Baden is more or 
less extended, here enjoy pleasures the most elegant and the most recherche. 

CONCERTS, BALLS, THEATRES, RACES, HUNTS—nothing is want- 
ing in this terrestrial paradise, which has no equal in the world. 

The Saloon of the Conversation-House, the Reading-Room, with its great 
choice of Newspapers, the Restaurant, Cafe, and Billiard-Rooms are kept open. 
now throughout the whole year. | 

The public will find that the abolition of the Gambling-Tables has in no man- 
ner changed the attractions of Baden, the Committee being determined that it | 
shall remain in future, as in the past, the QUEEN OF WATERING- PLACES. 

Travelers arrive with the greatest facility by the numerous railroads that con- 


centrate at this point. The Hotels are excellent and the prices reasonable. 
108 
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HOTEL DB L’EUROPE, BADEN. 
O. KAH, Mawacgr. 


This house {s situated in the finest position in Baden-Baden, immediately opposite the 
Drinkhalle and Conversation-House. Splendidly furnizhed. Fine Wine-Cellar. Cuisine 
not surpassed by any in Germany. 


Pottery and Porcelain of All Times and Nations. 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wrttiam C. 
Pauwe, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. 





Pous.wurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxiin Square, New Yorx. 
HOTEL DE PARIS, STRASBOURG, FRANCE. 


Mr. Rufenacht, Proprietor of this unrivaled Establishment, respectfully offers his grateful acknow!l- 
edgments to the English Nobility and Gentry for their continued patronage, and avails himself of thia 
occasion to assure ‘l'ravelers vi-iting Strasbourg that no efforts will be spared on his part to render 
their sojourn at the above Hotel both comfortable and satisfactory. Charges moderate. Breakfast, 
Ifr. 0c. Table d'Hote at 1 o’clock, 3fr., and at 6 o'clock, 4fr. Breakfasts and Dinners @ la carte 
atall prices. Rooms from lfr, 50c. to 4fr., lights included. Pension from 6fr. to Sfr. per day. 


HOTEL DE HOLLANDE, 
BADEN, 


A. Roessler, Proprietor. 


Thia favorite and first-class Hotel, situated near the Kursaal, Promenade, and Theatre, 
commands one of the most charming views in Baden. The increase of business rendering 
it necessary to angapl the Hotel, which now consists of more than a bundred sleeping 
apartments, elegant sitting-rooms, and a garden for the use of visitors. It is conducted un- 
der the immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, who endeavors, by the most strict at- 
tention and exceedingly moderate prices, to merit the continued atronage of American 
visitors. ‘‘Times,” &c., and other journals. The wines of this Hotel are reputed of the 
best quality in Baden. Fixed moderate a for every thing. 

Breakfast, 42 krs. Table-d'Hote at one, 1 fi. 24 kr.; at sive, 111.48 kr. Mr. Roessler, re- 
maining sole Proprietor, will spare no pains to deserve the confidence of English travelers. 
Open during the winter. English is spoken. 109 








BADEN-BADEN. 


Hotel and Baths de la Cour de Bade 
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Badischer Hof. 


MAGNIFICENT, FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, with Beautiful Gardens. 
Largest and Finest House in every respect. Not to be confounded with the Hotel 
de la Ville de Bade, near the Station. Mr. ZIEGLER, Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. | 


GALLERY OF ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 


By Best Modern Masters, 
FOR SALE. 


Visit requested. Entrance to right of Kursaal, under the Colonnade. 
Mr. CHARLES MEREKEL, Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL ET BAINS D’ANGLETERRE, 


On the Kranzplatz, quite in the Neighborhood of the Kochbrunnen, 
Theatre, and Casino. 
NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED BATHS, of White Marble, and supplied from the Principal 


Spring. Good and comfortably-furnished Apartments, and Single Rooms. Good Cuisine 
and Excellent Wines. Moderate Charges and Good Attendance. 


110 Mr. J. BIERTHOLD, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL et 1 “BAINS DE LA ROSE. 


HAEFFNER BROS., PROPRIETORS. 


OT AND COLD MINERAL BATHS. THIS FIRST-CLASS HOUSE IS BEAUTIFULLY 
A SITUATED IN ITS OWN GROUNDS, §@ CLOSE TO THE KURSAAL 


GRAND HOTEL DE METZ, 











METZ. 
KEPT BY 
Mons. CANAU X. 


White Star Line, U.S. Mail Steamers. 
WEST-END AGENTS: 


SMADLPAGE & SON, 


41 & 43 Maddox St, Bond St. W. 
LUGGAGE WAREHOUSED AND FORWARDED. 


HILDRETH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. First Series.—From the Firet Settlement 
of the Conntry to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Second Sertes.—From 
the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End o? the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Nicuagp Hi.pertu. 6 vols., §vo, Cloth, $18 0; Sheep, $21 00; Half Calf, $1 OU. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


te” Sent by mil, postage prepaid, to any part of the U. S. or Canada, on receipt of price. 
111 
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Delightful and Airy Situation in the Theatre 
Square, opposite Kursaal, Colonnades, 
Park, and Drinking Gallery. 


SPLENDID APARTMENTS. 
FASHIONABLE HOUSE. 


LARGE MINERAL BATH ESTABLISHMENT 


Connected with Hotel. 


PATRONIZED BY VISITING ROYALTY. 
Dr. ZAIS, Proprietor. 





Philadelphia Exhibition Medal for RHINE WINES. 
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"THE KAISERHOR” 


This new and elegant first-class Hotel is situated on the Wilhelm- 
platz and Ziethenplatz, in the vicinity of the Unter den Linden, 
Thiergarten, Houses of Parliament, Palace, Post-Office, Theatres, Rail- 
way Stations, and principal objects of interest. The building is five 
stories high, contains numerous Suites of elegantly-decorated Apart- 
ments and single Rooms. The Dining-Hall is one of the most beau- 
tiful in Europe, and capable of seating 350 persons, on one side of 
which are Reading, Smoking, and Conversation Rooms, and on the 
other is a large and comfortable Breakfast-Room. There are Hot 
and Cold Bath-Rooms, and every luxury requisite to a first-class estab- 
lishment. 

The entire house is heated with warm water pipes during the win- 
ter season. Lift, Post and Telegraph Offices in the Hotel. Sale of 
Railway Tickets. 


Breakfasts and Dinners separately at Fixed Prices. 


TABLE D’HOTE AT 4.30 P.M. 
Mr. CHARLES TRAUT, Director. 
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Victoria Hotel. 
The Proprietor takes thie opportunity of assuring the Nobility and Gentry that he will 

spare no exertions or expense to render his Hotel in every respect a comfortable residence 
for the best clasa of travelers, and to give every satisfaction for the elegance and comfort of 
the apartments, for its excellent Cuisine, good attendance, and conscientious moderate 


charges. For situation and able residence this Hotel will be found superior to any 
other at this watering-place. Hot and Cold Baths, Permanent arrangements can be made 


for the winter season at greatly reduced prices. 
J. HELBACH, Proprietor. 





RAND HOTEL ROYAL, BONN.—This excellent Hotel, one of the beat on the Continent, 

patronized by King Leopold of the Beigiana and by the Royal Family of Eagland ; and recently the Priace 

and Princess of Wales, the Princes Alfred and Arthur, have favored this Hotel with their visit ; and the Proprietor 
has been honored with the household of the Prince Alfred during the time of his study at Bonn. 

This Hotel is charmingly situated on the banks of the Khine, commands the most beautiful view of the Aeven 
Mountains, fecing the landing-place of the Rhine Stcamers, and near the Railway Station. This Hotel combines ev- 
ery comfort with moderate charges ; and its situation ia so convenient that Travelers will find it a highty hte 
place of realdence or of temporary sojourn, to which a splendid garden of four acres lorg, laid out in the ish 
style, will greatly contribute. For families or singlo persons desirous to stay for the winter the most advantageous ar- 
rangunent can be made for board and lodging. Table d'hote at half past 1 and 5 o'clock. Mr. EC MEKIEL, Proprietor. 


THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL, BONN. 


This first-rate and unrivaled Hotel, patronized by the Eoglirh Royal Family, Nobility and Gestrr, 
is the neareat Hotel to the Railway Station, and to the landing places of the Rhine 8:eam boats. The 
Proprieter, Mr. J. Scuaivt, beyes leave to recommend hia Hotel to Tourizta, The apartments are 
furnished and carpeted throughont in the bert style, and the charges are moderate. Apartments 
during the winter at moderate prices. ‘The London Jimesand New York Herald taken in during 
the whole year. Six excellent Pianos to be found in the different Sitting-Rooma. 


EMS (Baths of). 


HOTEL FOUR SEASONS, 
HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, 


Side by side, opposite the Kursaal, in the Best Position in Ems. Mineral Water 


Baths in the Hotels. Mr. H. HUYN, Proprietor. 
114 
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BRAND HOTEL DU RHIN ET BAINS. 


First-class new House, exceedingly well situated, just opposite the Railway Station, the 
post and the telegraphic direction, on the Promenades, combining comfort with moderate 
charges. MUSIC and READING SALOONS. Rooms, 2 Marks 50 Pf. per day, inclusive of 
candles and service. In Winter the whole building and Winter Garden are well warmed. 
Newspapers from all parte of Europe and America. 

The Omnibus for Schwalbach and Schlangenbad starts near the hotel. 

Large assortment of the best Rhine and Moselle Wines for wholesale. TABLE D’'HOTE 


at 1 and 5 P. M. daily. E. MLOZEN, Proprietor. 


RHINE HOTEL. 
el 8 Es 


aL, 
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HOTEL DE PRUSSE, 


LEIPSIC. 





L. KRAFT, PROPRIETOR. 





This First-Class Hotel is finely situated .n the best 
part of the Town, and is replete with every comfort. 


AGCOMMODATION THE VERY BEDY, 


And Terms Moderate. 


ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 


Llib 


HOMBURG (BATHS OP), 


Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 





The Homburg Waters are very salutary in Diseases of the Stomach 
and Liver, and attacks of the Gout. Unrivaled Summer Climate. The 
mountains’ pure and bracing air contributes largely to invigorate the 
system, and is very beneficent in Nervous Affections. Mineral, Cold, 
and Warm Baths; Pine Baths. Whey Cure. 

Excellent Orchestra, Regimental Bands, Grand Balls, Réunions, Mluminations, 
Theatre, Concerts given by celebrated artists. Children’s and Rustic Fétes. 
Races. Lawn Tennis. Cricket and Croquet. Shooting and Fishing. 

Comfortable Hotels and Private Houses at moderate prices. Magnificent Kur- 
haus. Splendid Ladies’ Conversation and Reading Rooms, Café, Billiards, with 
the well-known Restaurant. Close by the Kurhaus vast and beautiful Park, with 
Orangery. Delicious Walks and Carriage Drives. Charming Environs. 


THE SEASON LASTS THE WHOLE YEAR. 


HOMBURG (Baths of). 


HOTEL et VILLA des QUATRE SATSONS 


(Four Seasons Hotel and Villa). 
FURNISHED WITH EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
VAST SHADY GARDEN. 


BEST SITUATION IN HOMBURG, 


Near the Casino. 





Mar. SCHLOTTERBECK, Proprietor. 
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_HOTEL DU CYGNE. — 


wf 


sw AN el 


Magnificent House, with one of the handsomest Dining-Rooms in Germany. ayers 
Position, near the Theatre, Palm Garden, and the Zeil (the principal street). Apartments, 
Attendance, and Cuisine first clnss. Peace between France and Germany, after the late War, 
signed in thie house on May 10th, 1871, by Prince Bismarck and Mr. Jules Favre. 


G. PAY, _Proprietor. 


FRANKEORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 


KAYSER GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, 


25 Kaiserstrasse, 25. 


Great and Varied Collection of the Works of the Old and Modern 
Masters. Here are to be seen the very finest Works of Art, repre- 
senting all schools—the French, the German, the Italian, the Dutch, 
&ec., &c. The Old Masters are so fully represented that nothing so 
perfect is to be seen perhaps in France, Italy, or Germany. Titian, 
Raphael, Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, Bronzino, Greuze, Boucher, 
Wfolbein, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Berghem, Ruisdacl, Delft, Wouver- 
mann, Wynants, Rubens, Ostade, Tenicrs, Van Dyck, and numerous 
other Great Artists, make this Splendid Gallery most worthy of 
attention. 


All the Paintings, with few exceptions, are for Sale. 








HOMBURG (BaTHs OF). 
HOTEL DU RHIN—RHEINISCHER HOF, 


First-class House, in close proximity to the principal Springs and 
the Railway Station and the English Church. 


ON THE PRINCIPAL STREET LEADING TO 
THE KURHAUS. 


MG A Large Garden belongs to the Hotel, 
leading to the Mineral Sources. 
Mr. F. A. STURM, Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 


HOTEL DE HESSE, 


Opposite Kursaal, in Fine Position. 


FIRST CLASS. 
LHOTHOD AXTAT 


Mr. L. FREY, Proprietor. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. . 


KOCH, LAUTEREN, & COMPANY, 
21 Gallus Strasse, 21. 


WoLeral Banking, Wine and Commission Business, 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit Cashed. German and Foreign Wines, still 
a sparkling. Reading-Room and Visitors’ Register. English Consulate in same 
Ouse, 
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COLOGNE. 





HOTEL DU NORD. 


The only first-class Hotel contiguous to the Central Station, 
the Cathedral, and the Rhine. 200 Rooms and Saloons. Fine 
View over the Rhine. Garden and Baths. French Cook. Om- 


nibuses at every Train. Sale of choice Rhine Wines for exporta- 


tion, &c. Tariffs in every room. 
Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 
Over 43,000 visitors stop at this hotel yearly. 
FRIEDRICH & WIES, Proprietors. 


COLOGNE. 
JOHN MARIA FARINA, 


OPPOSITE THE JULICHS-PLAT 2. 
THE MOST ANCIENT DISTILLER OF THE . 


EAU DE COLOGNE SINCE 1709. 


Purveyor to their Majesties the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, the King of Prusais, 
the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of all the Russias, the Prince of Wales, &c., Ae. 


PRIZE MEDALS 1n LONDON 21851 anv 1862; HONORABLE MENTION 1n PARIS. 
1855; PRIZE MEDAL 1n PARIS 1867, anp VIENNA 1873. 


C AUTION ___.With regard tg the great number of manufactures of a so-called 
e Eau de Cologne carned on by te who succeeded in getting 

a firm of FARINA in order to be able to sell their article, it is of particular necessity to caatioa 
persons who are desirous to purchase my genuine Eau de Cologne, to direct letters to my very exact 
address: JOHANN MAriA FARINA, GEGENCBER DEM JULicHSs-PLAtz (which means opposite the: 
Jiilichs-Place), CoLocnr (without addition of any number). | : . a 

Travelers visiting Cologne, and intending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against be 
led astray by cabmen, nde, commissioners, and other parties who offer their services to them. 
therefore beg to state hat my manufacture and shop are in the same house, situated oprosits the. 
Jiilichs-Place, and nowhere else. It happens namely too frequently that the said persons conduct | 
the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where, notwithstanding assertica 
to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly half the part of the price paid by the purchaser, 
who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration by a high price and a bad article. —. 

Another kind of imposition is practiced in almost every Hote in Cologne, where waiters, commis: 
sioners, &c., offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine ome, and that [| 
delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. . 

The only certain way to get in Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally in my own house 


OPPOSITE THE J CLICHS-PLACR. ; 
Johann Maria Farina, 


SOneae January, 1878. Gegentiber dem Jiilichs - Plats. 





EMS (Baths of). 
Season Opens May Isi—Closes in Mid-October, 


MINERAL SPRINGS 
(Chloride of Sodium, 23°—4° Reaumur). 


Springs, Baths, &c., of old-established celebrity against Chronic Catarrh of the 
Respiratory and Digestive Organs, Congestion of the Liver, Formation of Stone in 
the Bladder, Gout, Gravel, Incipient Bright’s Disease, Diabetes. 

Sovereign in the treatment of Dyspepsia, and in thousands of cases proved to 
be most efficacious in the treatment of Sterility, and a quantity of affections of 
the Womb and Uterus. 

During the Season daily Military and Artists’ Ccncerts in the Park and Kur- 
sal; German and French Theatres; Balls and Réunions. Abundantly supplied 
Reading-Room; Conversation Rooms. Railway Station; Post and Telegraph Of- 
fices 


) One Hour by Rail from Coblentz. 


For any particulars, address 


THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN KUR-DIRECTION. 


EMS (Baths of). 
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HOTEL DE DARMSTADT. 


, Beantifal situation on the RIVER LAHN. Near the Kurhanus, Springs, Promenade, and 
Ruths, Post and Telegraph Offices in the Hotel. Mr. TH. BIEGER, Proprietor. 
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VICTORIA “HOTEL, 
DRESDEN. 


This first-rate Establishment, 


SITUATED NEAR THE GREAT PUBLIC PROMENADE, 
Combines Comfort with Elegance, 
and has the advantage of possessing a 


SPACIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 
Two Superior Tables ad’Hote Daily. 
Private Dinners at any hour. During the Winter, 
Board and Lodging at very moderate prices. 
CARL WEISS, Proprietor. 


AU PETIT BAZAR, 
NEWMAREET 13, Corner of FRAUENSTASSE, DRESDEN. 
Great Magazine of 
DRESS GOODS AND READY-MADE CLOTHING. 
Manufactory of the famous 
Saxon Damask TABLE-LINEN and SHEETING. 


READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHES. EMBROIDERIES. 
158 JOSEPH MEYER. 














HOTEL DE BELLEVUE, 


Dresden, 


OME: 


ts 





Messrs. YSER & FRANKE, Proprietors. 


This fine large Establishment, situated on the banks of the 
Elbe, between the two beautiful bridges, facing the Theatre, the 
Museum, and Catholic Cathedral, adjoining the Brihl’s Terrace, 
and opposite the Royal Palace and Green Vault, contains One 
Hundred Front Rooms. These Apartments combine Elegance 
and Comfort, and most of thei fronting either the Theatre Square, 
or public Walks and Gardens of the Hotel, command fine views 
of the River, Bridges, and distant Mountains. The Gardens of 
the Hotel afford its Guests an agreeable and private Promenade. 
Table d’Hote at one and five o’clock. Private dinners at any hour. 
To families or single persons desirous of taking apartments for the 
winter, very advantageous arrangements will be offered, and every 
effort made to render their residence in the Hotel pleasant and 
comfortable. 








HOTEL DU JURA, Dijon. 
M. DAVID, Proprietor. 


This first-rate Hotel is the nearest to the Railway Station, the Cathedral, and 
the Public-Garden Saloons. Apartments and Rooms for Families. ‘Table- 
dHote. Private Carriages for hire by the hour. English Newspapers. Om- 
tibuses to convey Passengers to and from each Train. English spoken. The 


Greatest attention is paid to [english Visitors. 
6 123 





KREUZNACH (Baths of), 
GERMANY. 


The Season Commences the 1st of May. 








SALINE SPRINGS CONTAINING IODINE AND BROMINE 
ROMANTIC SURROUNDINGS. SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE. 


Mineral Baths in all Hotels and Boarding-Houses by means of 
conveying Pipes. Drinking Cure at the Elizabeth Spring in newly- 
erected Hall. Inhalations, Douches, Vapor-Baths and Bains de Siége. 
All the most agreeable features of a First-class Bathing-Place. Ex- 
cellent Orchestra (the Manssfeld), Concerts, Réunions, Theatre, Fire- 
works, Regattas. Newspapers of all Countries in Reading -Room. 
Direct communication By raiL with all the principal Cities. 

Further information furnished by 


THE DIRECTION OF THE BATHS. 
KREUZNACH (Baths of ), GERMANY. 


HOTEL ORANIEN HOF. 


Strongest Spring in Kreuznach (the “ Oranienquelle”) belongs to 
the Hotel. Extensive Bath-House in connection. Magnificent Gar- 


den, Situation, and View. Mineral Fountain for Inhalation in the 
Garden. 





C. TH. PITTHAU’S SUCCESSOR. 
| VENICE. | 
TEOD. REITMEYER & CO, 


BANKERS. 


Agents of the English and American Banking Houses. 


Visitors’ Register kept for publication. Drafts and Circular Notes 
cashed at highest rates. 


S. Marco, Royal Palace N o. 71 A. 
12 


CARLSBAD (Baths of), BOHEMIA. 
HOTEL N ATION AT. 


et In the Finest 
Position on the 
2 ie Gartenzeile, in the 
ls] jared gig Vicinity of the 
a5 Kurhaus and Min- 
2) eral Springs. 
Elegant Suites 
ried) of Apartments, 
ataea) replete with every 
<4} Comfort. 
Pate Carriages to be 
rr S ; had on Short No- 
24) tice. 
| Omnibus await- 
3 | ing all Trains. 
Mr. WIESINGER, 
Proprietor. 


MARIENBAD 
MINERAL WATERS, 


Bohemia (Austria). 


Railway Station from Paris to Marienbad. Eastern Railway 
by Mayence and Eger. 


DALINE, ALKALINE, AND PORGATIVE SPRINGS, 


Kreutzbrum and Ferdinandobrum against Gout, Hemorrhoids, 
Liver and Stomach Diseases. Tonic and Ferruginous 
Springs, Ambrosius and Caroline. Women’s Dis-« 
eases. Bicarbonate Springs. Wald and Ru- 

- dolfsqueile, Catarrh and Lung Diseases. 


MARIENBAD WATERS can be had — PARIS: 20 Rue de la 
Michodiére. LONDON: Schilbach & Royson, 7 East India Avenue- 
and of the Company, Marienbad. 
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BREMEN. 
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One of the first Hotels in Germany, occupying a beautiful position on the 
Promenade. Every first-class Requirement. Magnificent Parisian Restaurant in 
connection. Great Selection of American, English, French, and German News- 


papers. Messrs. HILLMAN & EBERBACH, Proprietors. 


BREMEN. 


GRAND HOTEL DU NORD 


FINE, FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 


Good Position, opposite the Principal 
Railway Station. 


EVERY MODERN REQUIREMENT, 


Mr. WIEKSINGER, Proprietor. 
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ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 


A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, 
OF EUROPEAN CELEBRITY 
and ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MUCH FREQUENTED BY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TRAVELERS. 


Distinguished for its clegance, comfort, and courteous attention 


to its guests. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


Messrs. LOHR & ALTEN, 
Proprietors. 


GRAND HOTEL COLLET, 


No. GO Rue Imperiale and 09 Rue de TL’Imperatrice, near Place 
TouisNe-Grand. 
Thie Hotel is of recent construction, and is recommended for its fine situation, which is 
ove of the best in the city. It contains fine family apartments, Reading-Room, Table- 
@Hote, anda lacarte. Interpreters in attendance. 


LYONS, FRANCE. iF 
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GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. —SAN REMO, ITALY. 


This Hotel is situated in the most charming position in the best part of San Remo. Pro- 
tected from the northern breezes, with a southern aspect and fine Garden. A most desirable 
winter residence for persons with wenk Inngs. The Cuisine and Wines are excellent, and 


every comfort firat class. COLOMBO PANICCH & TARANE, Proprietors, 


ROTTERDAM. 
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HOTEL ‘VICTORIA. 


Firet-class Honee, on the Qual, near the Park. Favorite of American Travelers. Amertean 
nnd English Newspapers. Somfort and Satisfaction inaured by the Personal Snperintend- 
ooreoft en Proprietor, Mr. TWSSEN. 








GRAND HOTEL DE GENES, 
GENES. 
tuated opposite the Great Theatre, 


In the most Beautiful Position in the City, 
On the SQUARE CARLO FELICE. 


This hotel is the only one of the great hotels in Genoa which is situated in the 
thiest part of the city, entirely away from the noise of the railway and the 


inconveniences arising from proximity to the port. 


‘ EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. 


Baths and Equipages in the Hotel. 
| Omnibus at all the Trains, 


| 
| GRAND HOTEL BRUN, 
BOLOGNA. 


| WW. WHLLER, Proprietor. 


The best recommendation for this hotel is its good reputation. Elegant apart- 
ments and single rooms to suit all classes of travelers. 


Fine Breakfast and Dining Rooms; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Reading-room supplied with all the principal journals. 
, The hotel is under the immediate superintendence of the proprietor. 
HOTEL GIBBON, LAUSANNE. 
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RITTER-ROSSEL, Proprietor. oa 
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GR AND HOTEL. BELLAGIO. 


One of the finest Hotels in Europe. Containing 200 Rooms, 30 Sitting-Roome, and sur- 
ronnded by a splendid Park and Garden, Full view of all three Lakes aud the Mountaine. 
Hot and Cold Baths; Douches. Equipages and Boats attached to the Hotel. English 
Service. Moderate Charges; American system of Charges. Highly Recommended. 


Mr. L. BREITSCHMID, Manager. 
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" HOTEL BRITANNIA. 


Sitnated, with Fine Garden, on the Grand Canal. Opposite stands the Chareh of La 
Salute; behind lies the Square ‘of St. Mark. Only Hotel in Venice with a Garden. 


Mr. C. WALTHER, Proprietor. 
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VARE SE (Italian Lakes). 
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GRAND HOTEL DE VARESE. 
’ The Grandest, Most Liberal, aud Favorite Sammer Residence of Northern Italy. Replete 
with every Comfort, and boasting of every Attraction. Recular Concerts, Fishing, Shoot- 
ing, Delightful Excursions, Balls, and varions Entertainments, Teams of all descriptions— 
| Buggies, Four-in-hands, &c.—for the use of the guests. Saddle-horses. In fact, evervthing 
calculated to insure a Plearant Senson. Most Salubrious and Pleasant Climate. Resident 
! Physician. Varese is the highest point of the Lombardy Plain (1320 feet above gen level), 
| and tsin direct communication with Milan by rail: 13¢ hours by boat and diligence to Lu- 
gano; 3 hours by diligence to Como; 2 hours by diligence to Laveno—in connection with 
every steamer. Mr. D. MARINI, Wanacer. 


CERNOBBIO (Lake of Como). 


15 Minutes from Como, by Boat or Carriage. 
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ND H ILLA D’ESTE. 


Magnificent, Grandioge, and Beautiful Sommer Residence. by the Lake, in its own Beanti- 
ful Park. One of the Loveliest Spota on Earth. Former Residence of Princess Caroline, 
Queen of England, aud H. I. M. the Empress of Russia. Hotel Omnibuges await all Trains 


at Como. 
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HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 
MILAN. 


PRIZE MEDALS IN THE LAST BELGIAN EXHIBITIONS OF 
1835, 1841, and 1847. 


J.H. VAN BELLINGEN & MAXN. SUREMONT, 


Linen Market, No. 9 (Marche au Linge, No. 9), 
NEAR THE CATHEDRAL, 


ANTWERP. 


Manufactory of the celebrated Antwerp Washing 
Black Silks, so much esteemed all over Europe. 

Taffetas Levantines, and the splendid Faille Silk for 
Dresses. Neck-handkerchiefs, &c., d&e. 

This is the oldest Black Silk Manufactory in Belgium. 
Rich Faille Silk, Taffetas Levantines (Washing Silks), so 
much esteemed in England and America for their unal- 
terable black colors. 

Dresses from $20 to $70. Prize Medals in different 


Industrial Exhibitions. 
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THE FAVORITE. 
Ina lovely position on the shore, and directly opposite the Steamboat Landing. 


VENICE. 


GRAND HOTEL DTTALIE, 


Greatly Patronized by American and English 
Travelers. 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


2380 BEDROOMS AND 20 SALONS. 


BEST RESTAURANT IN VENICE. 


Every Comfort at Reasonable Charges. Fresh and Salt Water Baths 


in the Hotel. Commissionaires at Station on arrival of all Trains. 


BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 
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“GRAND ‘HOTHL DE TURIN. 
N. B.—The GRAND HOTEL DE TURIN is on the Left-Hand Side 
on coming out of the Railway Station. 


(Arrival.) Visitors are cautioned not to be allowed to be conducted elsewhere. 
For some years now the favorite Honse of Americans in Turin. 


Nir. CONSTA NT KRA AFT, Proprietor. 


F FLOREN CK. 


A LA VILLE DE LYON. 


Largest and Cheapest Stores in tal. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, SILKS, 
LACES, SHAWLS. 


FANCY AND LINEN GOODS. 


Trousseaux, Layettes, and Mourning Apparel. 


FRENCH DRESSMAKERS. 


ALBERT SCHWOB, No. 2 Place S. Gaetano. 














Genoa, Naples, and Castellamare. 


Masses. ISOTTA BROTHERS HOTELS 


GENOA. 
GRAND HOTEL ISOTT A, — opened 1st of August, 1877. 


Palace built for a Hotel in the finest and healthiest part of the City. Near 
the Theatre, Post and Telegraph Offices, and Public Promenade. Lift, &c., &c. 

HOTEL DE F RANCE, Place de la Bourse. A well-known, old- 
established House. 








NAPLES. 


~ 
HOTEL DE GEN EVE, Place Medina. In the healthiest quarter 
of the City. Near the Principal Theatres. 


HOTEL CEN TRAL, Place Medina. | 


CASTELLAMARE. 
HOTEL QUISISANA. — Recently opened. In the healthiest 


position on the Gulf of Naples. Garden and Paik. Pension, 8 francs per 
day. Carriages for Pompeii, &c. 


TORIN. 


GRAND HOTEL FEDER 


| Palais de Sonnaz, near Place Charles Albert. 
" W. WELLER & CO., Proprietors; also of Grand Hotel Brun, Bologna. 


’ Greatly enlarged, newly fitted Op. and furnished in the moet elegant style. Moderate 
Charces. Accommodation for families and single persons, Reading, Conversation, Smok- 
wig, and Dining Rooms. Garden adjoining the Hotel fur the use of Visitors. Personal 
tuperintendence of the Proprietors. 


GENOA. HOTEL VICTORIA, 


16 Piazza dell’ Annunziata, 16. 


LARGE AND SMALL APARTMENTS. 
Mr. SASSELLI, Proprietor. 


MILAN GLOVE MANUFACTORY. 


C. BELOTTI, 
21 GALLERY VICTOR EMANUEL, one Door from Rotunda. 


Fixed and Reasonable Prices. 
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FLORENCE. 
GRAND HOTEL NEW. YORK. 


A first-class House, situated on the Lungo I’Arno, enjoying a southern aspect, 
and at some distance from the Waterfall, which is disagreeable to most travelers. 
This Hotel is fitted up in the English style, for the comfort of Families, and may be 
truly reputed as one of the best in Italy. The Rooms are adapted for Large and 
Small Families, and also for Single Gentlemen. Table d’Hote. Baths in the Hotel. 
Reading-Rooms. Good Attendance and very Moderate Charges. 


Mr. FAINI, Proprietor. 


FLORENCE. 


HOTEL PORTA ROSSA. 


Mr. BASSETTI, Proprietor, speaks English. 


The best, largest, and most central of the second-class Hotels, with first-rate Restaurant. 








Highly recommended to Bachelors and Families who wish to unite economy with good 
accommodation. ‘Table d’Héte” at8frs.50c Good Rooms from 2 frs. Pension from7 fr. 
per day. Reading-Room, with several English and other papers. Ladies’ Drawing-Room, 
with Piano. Omnibus at all Trains. Mrs, Basserrt is Eoglish., 

N. B.—Several Furnished Apartments, with southern aspect and garden, 42 Via Scala. 





FLORENCE. HOTHL MINERVA, 


PIAZZA STA. MARIA NOVELLA. 


ENGLISH PROPRIETOR. Beantifally situated in a southern aspect, overlooking the 
Square, it offers every Modern Comfort and Excellent Accommodation at Moderate Prices. 
Sitting, Reading, and Smoking Roome. Table d’Hdte, Piano, Baths. Omnuibns at the 
Station. The Proprietor recommends his Hotel to the esteemed patronage of English and 
American Travelers. 


FLORENCE. BANKERS. 


A. GUARDUCCI & CO., 
9 VIA DEL GIGLIO, 9. 


Correspondents of Messrs. A. Belmont & Co., New York. 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND DRAFTS 


ON THE PRINCIPAL BANKERS of Enrope and America cashed at the best exchange. 
No Commission charged. 

Reading-Room. American, Enclish, French, German, and Rnesian Jonrnalse. Goods 
stored and forwarded to all Parts of the World. English, Freoct. 
German, Russian, and Spanish spoken. 


FLORENCE. HOTHL DE RUSSIE, 
2 PLACE MANIN, 2. 


First-class House, recommendable in every respect. With view on the Lung’ Area 
Apartments by the Week. Omnibnea at the Station ei 
pe aaa by the Proprietor, Mr. PH. TOMASETTI. 
36 








VENICE. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL, 


Opposite the Doge’s Palace, on the Square of St. Mark, close 
to the Cathedral. 


CONDUCTED BY ENGLISH PROPRIETORS. 
Also Proprietors of the Restaurant at the Lido Baths. 


FLORENCE. 


PISAND’S GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, 


38 Borg’ Ognissanti, 38. 


MOST VARIED AND SPLENDID COLLECTION 
OF ORIGINALS, 
BY THE FIRST MODERN ARTISTS. 


FLORENCE. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT DE LA VILLE DE PARIS, 


3 Via Della Spada, 3. Omnibus at the Station. 
FLORENCE. MOSAICS. 


FIRST PRIZE AT PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 
SCAPPINI, 14 Lung’ Arno Acciajoli, 


Near the Bridge Santa Trinita. 


FLORENCE. 
VICTORIA HOTEL, 


On the Arno, exposed to the Sun. 
First-class House. Arrangements made with Families gs pg stay. Kept by 











Mr. Paganini’s successor, TORELLI. 


Florence.—Hotel Washington. 


6 LUNG’ ARNO NUOVO. 
ALEX. GOBBO, Prorgirror. 
This new establishment is situated in the centre of the city, and has a fine sunny experanre, 
shies a magnificent view of the Bellosguardo and St. Miniato. The Reading and Dinin 
Roome front on the Arno. Foreign Journals, Baths, and Carinae® OMNIBUS AT TH 
STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. Front expoeed | to the su : 
18 


GRAND HOTEL DE LA LIGURIE, TURIN. 


Bodoni Square and Andrea Doria and Charlesalbert Street. 
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Magnificent, first-class House. Opened January, 1875. 


GRAND HOTEL DE MILAN, 
MILAN. 


, Corso del Guardino. 


This first-class Establishment is entirely restored by the new proprietors, and fitted ap 
in the most comfortable style. It contains Two Hundred Rooms, large and small Apart- 
ments for Families and single Foe and is very well situated in the centre of the Rail- 
way Stations, Public Gardens, Cathedral, Theatre Scala, Pictare Gallery, &c. Table d'Hote, 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner at any hour at fixed prices, or & la carte. Music Suloon, 
Reading-Room, Smoking-Room, Hot and Cold Baths. Moderate charges. Lift in commn- 


nication with each story. J. SPATZ, Proprietor. 


ee 
Hotel Grande Bretagne & Reichmann, 


Via ‘Torino, No. 45. 


This Hotel has been greatly enlarged by unliing the REICHMANN and GRAND 
BRETAGNE, and entirely refurnished by the new proprietor, Josrru Laanaxt. Apartments 
for Families and single gentlemen. The honse is situated in the centre of the town, near 
the Cuthedral, Theatres, and all the principal places. Table (Hote, Galignani’s Messenger 
taken in. Several languages spoken. The House fs only two stories high, and five minutes’ 
walk from the English Church. Brougham and Omnibus to meet al) the Trains. 

1338 . 








HOTEL DE LEUROPE, 


ating 


Beautifully situated in the Piazza di Spagna, 
ROME. 


:_ = = 


A first-class Hotel for Families and Single 
Gentlemen. It is particularly recommended for 
‘the cleanliness and comfort of its apartments. 
«There is an excellent Table d Hote, a choice se- 
ction of Wines, fine Cuisine, Baths, Stables, 
and every convenience appertaining to a_ first- 
yclass hotel. 
American Travelers will find here every com- 
fort to be had in hotels in the United States. 


DARMSTADTER HOF, 


DARMSTADT. 
L. WIENER, Proprietor. 
LARGELY PATRONIZED BY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TRAVELERS. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 








HOR 1878. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...-.......-.-- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ef fs wasustare ences 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ee BS aghast 4 00 
The THREE Publications, one year..-.-...-..-.-.-- 10 00 
Any TWO, one year......-.-..--------------------- 7 00 
SIX Subscriptions, one year.......------------.--- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with the first Number for Jannary, and the 
Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of each Periodical current at the time 
of receipt of order, except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, sabe York. 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA, 
VENICE. 
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Kept by EMILE THOMA. 


The largest and finest house in Venice —the only one built purposely for s 
hotel. Every modern improvement. Service on the Swiss system. ‘‘ Cassine 
recherché.” Fixed and Moderate Charges. 


HAMBURG. 





‘STREIT’S HOTEL. 


This SupERIOoR First-Cuiass Hote. for 


FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Is admirably situated on the Jung fernsticg, commanding ex- 
tensive views of the Alster Basin, and is most centrally situated 
for visitors; unrivalled accommodation, combining comfort and 
elegance, with all the luxuries of home. This Hotel has for 8 
number of years secured a patronage of the highest respectabit 
ity, and Mr. Streit, the proprietor, will spare no endeavors to give 


satisfaction. Table-d’Héte at 4 o’clock. 
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FLOREN CE. 


HOTEL DITALIE 


ANTONIO SIGNORI, Proprietor. 





This first-class Family Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the LARNO NUOVO, one of the finest positions 
in Frorence. It is particularly adapted to the wants 
of first-class families. The apartments are large, ele- 
gant, and well ventilated. Table d’Hote, Peers: 
Room, Baths, &c. - 

Antonio Sienort is well known to most of the best 
American families, having traveled with them for many 
years. 


HOTEL TRAMONTANO, 


SORRENTO. 


Directly opposite NAPLES, with magnificent view of the Bay and its surroundings. 
CO ENGLISH © PROPRIETOR. 


HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 


ROME. 


This new and first-class Hotel is situated in the most healthy position in Rome, 
with full southern aspect. It is beautifully furnished, contains an ELEVATOR, 
BATH -ROOMS, BILLIARD AND SMOKING ROOMS. The Reading-Room is 
supplied with American, Cuglish, French, and German Newspapers. 

MR. SILENZI, Proprietor. 


HOTELS TASSO AND SIRENE, 
SORRENTO, ITALY. 


These two Houses are beantifully sitnated in the most lovely part of SORRENTO, com- 
manding a fine view of the BAY OF NAPLES. The Houses are first-class in every reepect. 
A new administration has charge of the HOTEL TASSO. 


GARGIULO FRERES, Propr’-rnes, 


Ph Lb dnbascmntndenici ee enn 





GRAND HOTEL 


R. CADIER, Proprietor. 














This excellent first-class Hotel will open early in the Spring of 
1874 for reception of Guests and Travelers. Being most beautifully 
situated in front of the Grand Harbor, opposite the Royal Castle, 
the view of the city from the Hotel 1s truly grand. The House 
contains Four Hundred Bedrooms, besides several Dining-Roems, — 
Parlors, Reading- Rooms, Café, Billiards, Baths, Laundry, &c., &c. 


STEAM ELEVATORS. 


Gas and Water every where. Thorough ventilation. Polite Guides 
furnished. Servants speaking all languages. 1 eS | PRICES TOS TO SUIT. 


HOTEL RYDBERG. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
One Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Restaurant. 


GUSTAF ADOLF’S SQUARE. 


’ RK. CADIER, Proprietor. 
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ITUATED in the finest position in St. Peters- 
burg, in front of the Celebrated Isaac’s Church. 


THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS OF THE FIRST ORDER, 


CONTAINING A LARGE NUMBER OF 


LARGE AND SMALL APARTMENTS. 


HOTEL DANGLETERI 


H. SCHMITZ, Proprietor. 


=— 





TABLE D’HOTE AND DINNERS, 


A LA CARTE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


LARGE SALOONS FOR RECEPTIONS. 


Omurduses at all the Statrons. 


BATHS. 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND FRENCH SPOKEN. 


TPP REGULAR BOARDERS AT REASONABLE RATES. 
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CHRISTIAN IA. 


HOTEL SCAN DINAVI 
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Chr. Aug. Smith. 


~ ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Science for the Young. By Jacos Apsortr. Illustrations. 4 vols. ready. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 40 each. 
HKEAT.— LIGHT.— WATER _and LAND.—FORCKE. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


gw Either of the above volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 


DIRECT, BETWEEN 


BRISTOL & NEW YORK 


By the Fine, First-Class Vessels of 


The Great Western Steamship Line. 





SOMERSET...-...-.--.--- 2000 Tons. .------ ---Capt. Western. 
CORNWALL -....--.-.--- 2000 Tons-...-.-.--- Capt. Stamper. 
ARAGON ....------------ 1500 Tons-.-.-......--- Capt. Symons. 
» DEVON ssc cccessetesiaces 2000 Tons-.----.-.-.-- aver Building.) 


_ These ships carry but a limited number of passengers, with a view to whose 
comfort and safety every arrangement is made. All the Commanders have had 
great experience in the North Atlantic trade. 


FARES: Saloon, 13 Guineas; Return Tickets, 20 Guineas. Second Cabin, 8 Guineas. 
Steerage, 5 Guineas. Apply to the Managers, 


MARK WHITWILL & SON, Grove, Bristol; 


Or to W. D. MORGAN, Agent, 70 South Street, New York; to DONALD CURRIE & CO., 
Fenchurch Street, London: to J. M. CURRIE, Havre; or to W. WINGFIELD-BONNIN, 
Anglu-American Bank, 19 Bonlevard de la Madeleine, Paris. 


B. Somerfeld, Embroidery Manufacturer, 
42 Leipziger Street, Berlin, 


Has the grentest stock of finished and unfinished Fmbroideries. The new 
rooms are furnished with a rich and tasteful stock of all articles in this branch, 
which enables him to execute every order given. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, 


OR 
Prince of Wales Hotel. 


Patronized by His Royal Highness. 
Hot and Cold Baths; Interpreters ; Omnibuses to all the Steamboats and Stations. 


___ ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. + Amsterdam, Holland. 
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LINES OF STEAMERS 
FOR PASSENGERS. 


On the Danube -...-...-----.-------------2--. From Passau to Galatsz. 
On the Theiss. ---....-.-.-------------- 22 -- From Szegedin to Tittel. 
Om the Sav 2s eccs2cccntwes eds ese coc From Sissek to Belgrade. 
DEPARTURES: 
From PASSAU to LINZ....... daily2 p.m.| From LINZ to PASSAU daily at 6% au 
“ LINZ “VIENNA... “ gWam.{  “ VIENNA “LINZ.... “ “63 am 
“ VIENNA“ PESTH..... “ 6yam.! “ PESTH “VIENNA “ “6 pa. 





From PESTH to SEMLIN and BELGRADE four times a week. 
From PESTH to GIURGEVO (Bucharest) and GALATZ twice a week. 


Fares Moderate—Excellent Restanrant on Board. 


Direct accelerated service between VIENNA and CONSTANTINOPLE 
twice a week by the Splendid Mail Steamers of the Company to RUSTCHUK, 
thence by Rail to VARNA, and from VARNA to CONSTANTINOPLE by 
the Steamers of the Austrian Lloyd. 


From VIENNA to CONSTANTINOPLE, 68 hours only. 
From CONSTANTINOPLE to VIENNA, 86 hours. 











Fares: Food included (Coffee, Luncheon, Dinner, Tea), Vienna to Constan- 
tinople, First Class, fis. 121 80; Second Class, fis. 85 80. 





For further information apply to the office in Vienna, WEISSGAERBER, HINTERE ZOLLAMTSSTRASSE 
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| OVERLAND ROUTE | 


AND 





SUEZ CANAL, 


| WITH 


THER MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY 


DISPATCH THEIR STEAMERS 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 


Via the Suez Canal, 











Every Thursday, for - - ---- The Mediterranean, Egypt, Aden, and Bombay. 
Every 2d Thursday, for Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Straits, China, & Japan. 
Every 4th Thursday, for. --- ---- wea eeede Australia and New-Zealand. 


CORRESPONDING STEAMERS 


From VENICE 5 .ococu 2 cess e555 Jude teeStese es Every Friday; and, 
From BRINDISI...............2.-..2--.-.-.---- Bvery Monday, 


TO ALEXANDRIA, 


WITH THE OVERLAND PORTION OF THE MAILS AND PASSENGERS. 


For full particulars, apply at the Company's Offices: in LONDON, 122 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W.; and in PARIS, G. DUNLAP & CO., 
- 8 Avenue de Opera; NEW YORK, 261 Broadway. ; 
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AUSTRIAN LLOYD. 1878. Trips of the Steamers 


To ATHENS (Praace). To SMYRNA. 



















Once per week. Once 


| | To TRIESTE. To ANCONA. 
| per week. 
Saturday at 2 P.M. | Saturday at 2 PAL 
































Once per week. 
rs 2 Tuesday at 4 P.M. Transferment at Traneferment at 
Ez Arrival next morn- — — 
m ing. Arrival—Tuesday | Arrival—Tuesday 
morning. morning. 
Once per week. 
af Every Sunday night. Weancedey aight. Wotnecinc cient 
8 — raneferm eday 
E & Arrival he morn Ta. Arrival—Tuesday 
Trip of 8 days. morning. 
; Every Saturday 
g night. Every Tuesday 
ry Transferment at night, via Syrs. 
é a . Syra,. —- 
5 — Arrival in 3 daya 
3 Trip of T days. 
Once per week, Sat- 
a rday 4 bt rane- Every Bebarday 
nt a a 
E E lexpress steamer from| Saturday night, arenetoument at 
ee Constantino leen | via Sat ‘or fi, and sides 
route to Trieste. mena Arrival on the 8d 
Arrival in 6 days. : day. 
2 Every Saturday at 
&'| Once per week, by | Saturday morning. Yo AM. 
aS direct express. T erment a Transferment at 
£5 Saturday, at 10 A.M. Syra, Syra. 
21 TripofSdays, | Arrivalin days. | Arrival on the 8d 
& day. 
neene eet rom 
~~ an. via 
| g Smyrna and Syra. eens) rom Second Monday from 
ES Second Friday from | 5™¥” 2 sa, Sia, and Smyrna and Syra. 
Dec. 28th, tia ay 
Alexandria. 
Every Tuesday after 
ae the arrival of the Every Tuesday, Second Tuesda Second Tueed 
E d Indian mail. via Corfu. from Jan. Ist, va from Jan. Ist. 
4 Trip ofr dive Arri eal tn 6 days. Smyrna and Syra. Direct. 
a 
G= | Second Thursday | Second Thursda Second Thursday 
E o| from Jan. 8d, from Jan. 3d, via from Jan. 8d, 
| Cc via Syra. Syra and Brindisi. via Syra. - 
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eee 


between Ports 


To CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Once per week. 
Saturday at 2 P.M. 


Arrival Thursday 
night. 


Once per week. 
Wednesday night. 
Transferment at 
Syra. 


Trip of 8 daya. 


Tneeday night, by 
express steamer, via 
Syra. 


Arrival—Thursday 
night. 


Once 
Sa 


Arrival on the 3d 
day. 


y night. 


Second Monday from 
Jan. 7th, 
via Smyrna. 


Second Tuesday from 
Jan. 1st, direct, and 
vta Smyrna. 


a 


Second Sunda from 
Dec. 80th. Direct. 


mentioned below. AUSTRIAN LLOYD. 








To BEYROUT. | To ALEXANDRIA. To SALONICA. 
ee Friday from 
cc. 28 Second Saturda 
Once per week. m 
. via Atezandria, | tte midnight, | from J any Oth oa 
ya. 
Second Sat Saturday Tri os. d nae 
from Dec. 29th, P Of S Gays. Arrival in 7 days. 
via Smyrna. 
Sst m DSC, | nrry Wotnen 
ight from Dec. 26t very nesda 
via Corfu and Alez- | night, vfa via Corp. cen Wednesday 
andria. ght from Jan. af 
Arrival in 9 days. via Syra. 
Arrival jal 12 days. 
Second Tuesday from | Second Tuesday from Second Tuesday 
Jan. ist, via Syra Jan, 8th, ria Syra from Jan. Sth, 
and Smyrna. and Smyrna. via Syra. _ 
week. 
Second Sunday from | Second Sunda from Second Sanday 
Jan. 6th, Dec. 30th. D from Jan. 6th, 
via Rhodes. via Syra. 
Second Thureda Second Thursday 
from dan. 8d, via’ | from Dec. 2th,direct, Pe er 
Smyrna and Rhodes. via Smyrna. mee: 
Second Monday 
Second Friday from 
from Jan. 7th, 
Dec, za via Smyrna, 
Second Tuesda 
as se red from from Jan. 1st. Ae 
Smyrna and Syra. 
Second Gecapnaniap esa from | Second Sunday from 
Dec. 20th, via Dec. 30th,vria 
Constant tnople. Constantinople. 
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INMAN LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
‘ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL to NEW YORK, Tuesdays and Thursdays; 
NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, Tharsdays and Saturdays; 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN EACH WAY. 








TORS 


TONS. 
City of Berlin, = = 56491 | City of Paris, = = = = = 3081 





ped xp ee as gaa City of Brooklyn,= - - = 3911 
y o os er, ees e@ @ Behe 38 

City of Brussels, - = = = 3775 City of Limerick,= = = = 2536 
City of New York, = = = 3500! City of Antwerp, = = = = 2391 


The first Transatlantic Line to adopt Lieut. MAURY’S 
LANE ROUTES, taking the Southerly course be- 
tween the months of January and August. 


are fitted with watertight compartments. 

They are among the strongest, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic, reducing the 
to a minimum, giving thereby especial comfort to passengers. : 

The saloons are large, Inxuriously furnished, especially well lighted and ventilated, 
take up the whole width of the ship amidships. } 

The principal staterooms are amidships, forward of the engines, where least noise 
motion is felt; and all the cabins are particularly light and airy, and replete with 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double berths, electric bells, &c. 

The cuisine has always been a specialité of this Line. 

Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen's smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ 
pianos, libraries, &c., provided. 


These Steamers are built especially to meet the requirements of the Admiralty —_? 







RATES OF PASSAGE: 
FIRST CABIN, PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
To Queenstown and Liverpool, = = <= <= $80 and $100 
STEERAGE. 


To or from Liverpool, Queenstown, Glasgow, Belfast, Cardia, 
Londonderry, London, or Bristol, at Reduced Bates. 


For Passage or further information, apply at the Company's Offices. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, N. y 


WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, Tower Buildings, 22 Water Street, Liverpool. 


dee Agencies in all parts of the United States. a 





) UNITED STATES MAIL LINE. 





The magnificent Clyde-built Mail Steamers of the 


Hamburg-American Packet Company 


POMMERANIA,| HAMMONIA, ALLEMANNIA, 
THURINGIA, HERDER, FRANCONIA, 
re LESSING, RHENANIA, 
WESTPHALIA, | GELLERT, SUEVIA, 
CIMBRIA, WIELAND, LOTHARINGIA, 
HOLSATIA, VANDALIA, CYCLOP, | 


ARE APPOINTED TO SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 


BETWEEN HAMBURG AND NEW YORK. 


From HAMBURG, every WEDNESDAY Morning. 
From HAVRE, every SATURDAY Morning. 
From NEW YORK, every THURSDAY Noon. 
tw” On the trip to Europe the Steamers touch PLYMOUTH and CHERBOURG, thas 
forming a direct line to England and France. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE: 


Kirst Cabin.... eaoose St kmeietiweeeweiessasence LOO Gold. 

Second Cabin... cccccccccccccccccsssevcsscca 60 s¢ 
RETURN TICKETS. 

First Cabin.......cccccccccseccccscccsscecsccees $185 Gold. 

Second Cabin........csccaccccsccccscseces seeee LIO ef 


7 prone’ tickets issued from ert and Havre to San Francisco, Japan, China, 
Honolulu, New Zealand, and Australia, Erie Railway and connecting roads, Pacific 
Railroad, and Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


Betwoel HAMBURG and THE WEST INDIES and COLON, 


and via Colon and Panama to all parts of the Pacific, 


and via San Francisco to Japan and China. 
TWO SAILINGS EVERY MONTH. 

From HAMBURG via HAVRE to the WEST INDIES (St. Thomas, San Juan de Pnerto 
Rico, Ponce, Mayaguez, Samana, Puerto Plata, Cape Haytien, Port au Prince, Gonaives 
(event. St. Marc), La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, Savanilla, Colon). 

From HAMBURG on the 8th and 22d of every month; from HAVRE on the 1lith and 
th; Returning from COLON every 8th, via Savanilla, Puerto Cabello, Lagnayra, Ponce, 
and St. Thomas; every 22d via Savanilla, Port aun Prince, Gonaives, Cape Haytien, San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, and St. Thomas (from St. Thomas every 9th and 28d) to 


PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, and HAMBURG. 


Prices of Passage. To all other Ports. 
Firat Clase. First Class. 
From Hamburg to St. Thomas..680 Reichsmarks.| From Hambnrg.......760 Reichsmarks, 
From Grimsby to 8t. Thomas.. 28 Pounds, From Grimsby........ 86 Pounds. 
| Prom Havre to St. Thomas....750 Francs. From Havre........ ..- 950 Franca, 
! AGENCIES. 
| HAMBURG....... Pid ave draw wie sea eta wea eats are aa Cl we = pein ene aas AUGUST BOLTEN 
| LONDON, PLYMOUTH, & SOUTHAMPTON .............000% SMITH, SUNDIUS, & CO. 
HAVRE AND PARIS............06: Ss ae aaa ta ween aadar aan BROSTROM & CO, 
CHERBOURG iiccseasis 26 cvadedsonsavessxecierans stew asa cance Paseeen cath A. BONFILS & FILS. 
NEW. NOR Koos ente Cates ivessaewntdadscecuawd Seen unde oobesuemaen KUNHARDT & CO. 
ft PASSENGER AGENCY....... ee eee C. B. RICHARD. & BOAS. 
NEW ORLEANG fcc. cs persesscvcssya st dine! ctetiwas cedeaeess WILLIAMS & BRUCKNER. 
HAVAN Acicidne’ cncieceaicatesadoanee mises Si decent ease SCHMID, HINRICHS, & CO. 
COLON (ASPINWALL) AND PANAMA..........c0cscccceeeees FURTH & CAMPBELL. 
Sr. THOMAS.............00. acai x paetiicea eine. Wain Meenas Cart. H. MILO, SuprrintrnpEnt. 
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Liverpool ad New Yor 











Via QUEENSTOWN. 


WISCONSIN, ARIZONA, WYOM , 
IDAHO, NEVADA, MON TAW 





The above Steamers are new, of the largest class, and 
expressly for the trade. Have five watertight bulkheads, 
carry experienced officers, surgeons, and stewardesses. The 
loon accommodations and attendance are unsurpassed by any 
lantic Steamers. 





SAILING FROM LIVERPOOL ON SATURDAYS, 
(Calling at Queenstown next day.) 


SATLING FROM NEW YORK EVERY TUESDAY, 





Saloon, Intermediate, and Steerage Passengers 
lowest current rates. 





AGENTS. 


GUION & CO,, WILLIAMS & GUION, 


LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. 


Lae 


—— GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Carrying the German, English, and United States Mails. 
THIS COMPANY ARE THEIR OWN INSURERS. 


THE FOLLOWING MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS, 
NECKAR, ODER, MOSEL, DONAU, MAIN, RHEIN, WESER, HERMANN, AMER- 
ICA, HANSA, STRASSBURG, KOLN, HANNOVER, FRANKFURT, GENERAL 
WERDER, GRAF BISMARCK, KRONPRINZ FRIEDRICH WILHELM, HABS- 
BURG, SALIER, HOHENSTAUFEN, HOHENZOLLERN, NURNBERG, BRAUN- 
SCHWEIG, LEIPZIG, OHIO, BERLIN, BALTIMORE, 
ARE APPOINTED TO SAIL BETWEEN 


I. BREMEN AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Southampton out and home. From Bremen every Saturday; from 
Southampton the following Tuesday; from New York every Saturday. 


FARES. 
To New York from From New York to 
Ist Bremen, Sourmamp’n, Havez, Panis.| Bremen, Southampton, Lonpon, Havre. 


Cabin: 500 Mks. £23 F.600 F. 615 Ist Cabin: %100—Gold. 
2ddo: 800 ‘“ £13 F.370 F.380 2d - $ 60—Gold. 


Il. BREMEN AND BALTIMORE, 


te 
Siulling at Southampton. From Bremen Wednesday fortnightly; from Southamp- 
‘ ton following Saturday; from Baltimore Thursday fortnightly. 


CABIN FARES. 
To Battimore from 
‘Bazwen, SourHampron, Havre, Paris. 


From Battmore to | 
Bremen, SourHaMpPron, Havre. 





1 Mks. £18 F. 490 F.500 $90—Gold.. 

S 

he? Ill. BREMEN AND NEW ORLEANS, 

ny Calling at Havre and Havana, once a month from September until May. 


\ CABIN FARES. 


o Havana and New Orveayns from From Havana and New Or.eEans to 
MEN, SourHampton, Havre, Paris. Breen, Sournampron, Haves, Paris. 
Mks. £31103. F.770 F. 785 $150—Gold. 


- BREMEN, BRAZILS, AND RIVER PLATE 
(RIO, MONTE VIDEO, and BUENOS AYRES), 
gat Antwerp and Lissabon. Departure from Bremen 25th; Antwerp, Ist; 
Lisbon, 6th of each month. 


Sm LONDON... Kerres, Warris, & Posturtuwaitr, 16 & 17 King William St, E.C. 
Puttuiprs & Graves, St. Dunstan's Honsee, Idol Lane, E.C. 











ae SOUTHAMPTON. ..........cccccecccesecs Kewiier, Waris, & PostietTuwaiteE. 

ee PARIS ann HAVRE....... cc. ccc cece cecccccccccsceces LaErBettTrR, Kane, & Co. 

sa NEW YORK | 563i aceccvere Sis vanes Ortrious & Co., No. 2 Bowling Green. 

J p 8 BALYTIMOR Be occ dond ccakeyadlacevharccatands uae woes A. Sonumaonxrn & Co. 
) ve NEW ORLEANS bohi6. di sesnieevdnse decnnewadessa’ oes En. F. Stocxmerer & Co. 
. HAVANA y ijiies 05550 4.6o AOAGAG Co RWEE senesced oneness ures H. Urmann & Co. 
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STE AMS SHIP ALSATIA.....3500 Tons | STEAMSHIP CIRCASSIA. . 4006 Tons 


ANCHORLA. - 4000 oa e DEVONIA... .4000 
ANGLIA . 500s - ELYSIA ......8500 * 
AUSTRAL re 751010 - ETHIOPIA . -..4000 “ 
BOLIVIA. <s..< 4000 af om UTOPIA......3500 “ 
CALIFORNIA.3500 “ | ns VICTORIA, ...4000 


Royal and United States Mail Steamships. 


The above Steamships will sail as under: 


FROM GLASGOW TO NEW YORK, 
Via Moville, Every Saturday. 


From LONDON to NEW YORK direct Once a Week. 


FROM NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, 
Via Moville, Every Saturday. 


From NEW YORK to LONDON Once Every Week. 


Passenger accommodation by these Steamers unequaled for comfort and con- 
venience. Staterooms and Saloons elegantly fitted up with every improvement 
Ladies’ Retiring Cabins, Smoking-Rooms, Baths, Ice-Houses, and every luxury. 


FARES.—Saloon Cabin, 13, 14, 15, and 16 Guineas, according to the 
location of staterooms—all other privileges being alike. Children at 
proportionate rates. Return Tickets, good for twelve months, on fa- 
vorable terms. Fares from New York, from $55 to $80. | 

Fore Cabin and Stecrage Passengers carried at Lowest Rates, and are well found. 


Steamers from all Italian Ports Direct to New York Twice Monthly. | 


For further information, apply to any of the Anchor Line Agents, to be found all | 
over the Continent; or to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


7 Bowling Green, New York; 96 Washington St., Chicago; 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris; 17 Water St., Liverpool ; 


49 Union &t., Glasgow ; and 19 Leadenhall St., London. 
lot 





RED STAR Rake RG 





| Titernational | Navigation Coaay of ? Philadelphia. 


Reeuiar Direct STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP AND NEW YORK, 
ANTWERP AND PHILADELPHIA, 


By the first-class full-powered strong iron Steamers 


VADERLAND, SWITZERLAND, WESTERLAND, 
NEDERLAND, RHYNLAND, RUSLAND, 


Carrying the Belgian and United States Mails. 


The Steamers of this Line are all new and strictly first class. The Saloon is 
situated amidships. Passengers will find every comfort and convenience. Surgeon 
and Stewardess carried. 

CABIN PASSAGE.—First Class, £18; Second Class, £12. 

STEERAGE TICKETS as low as by any other Line. 

EXCURSION TICKETS at Reduced Rates. 

The Red Star Line is in connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Great Trunk Line, and United States Mail Route, and books passengers at the 
Lowest Through Rates to all parts of the United States. 

For Freight and Passage, apply — 

In Philadelphia, to Peter Werane & Sona, General Agents, 307 Walnut Street. 
In New York, . “52 Broadway. 
In London, to Situ, Sonnres, : Co., 38 en Street. 
In Paris, to E. Avpet, 8 Boulevard Denain. 
In Genoa, to Gatto & Zannanint, Piazetta Conservatore del Mare. 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main, to Cur. E. Derscuow, 10 Neue Mainzerstrasse. 
ln Stuttgart, to A. Harrner, 21 Eberhardstrasse. 
B. VON DER BECKE, General Agent, 
ANTWERP. 
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NETHERLANDS-AMERICAN 
Steam Navigation Co. 


NEW YORK—ROTTERDAM, 
ROTTERDAM—NEW YORK 


REGULAR AND DIRECT PASSAGES. 


Masnificent and Splendidly Appointed Steamships. 


REASONABLE RATES. 


Freight for Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, Havana, Savannah, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, &c., &e. 





PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE DIRECTION IN ROTTERDAM, 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 


L. W. MORRIS, No. 50 Broadway, 
7 NEW YORK. 


| 


NATIONAL LINE TO NEW YORK, 


NOTICE.—This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to £100,000) on each of its 
Vessels, thus giving Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance of dan- 
ger . sea. ‘ 6 most southerly route has always been adopted by this Company, to avoid Icc 
and Headlands. 
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THE NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Dispatch one of their magnificent Fot.1-Powxrep, Britisu, Izon Sorzw Sreamsunirs 


From LIVERPOOL to NEW YORK he Wednesday, Calling at QUEENS- 
TOWN the day following. 


From LONDON to NEW YORK direct every week. 
From NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL (Calling st Queenstown) every Saturday. 
From NEW YORK to LONDON direct every Saturday. 





—— 





Fleet. Tona. | Fleet. Tone. Fleet. Tons. 
SPAIN...........cceeceee 4900 | ENGLAND............. 4900 | HELVETITA............ 4500 
EGYPT ........ cece eee 8089 | THE QUEEN.......... 4471 | HOLLAND............. 8847 
IPALY ............c00e. 4841 | DENMARE............ 8724 | CANADA.,.............. 4276 
FRANOE.......0...06.: 3676 | ERIN ..........0ccceee: 4500 | GREEOE............... 4310 





The Saloon Accommodation on board these Steamers is very superior, the State-Rooms 
being unusually large and commodious, and open off the Saloons. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN, orn LONDON: Saloon 
Passage, 10, 12, and 15 Guineas, according to accommodation, all having equal Saloon 
privileges. Return Tickets, 23 and 24 Guineas. 


SALOON FARES FROM NEW YORK ro LIVERPOOL, $60 and $70 Currency; and FROM 
aoe YORK to LONDON Direct, $50 and $60 Currency. Return Tickets, $120 and 
urrency. 


Children under Twelve Years of Age, Half Fare. Infants Free. 


Passengers Booked Through from Liverpool or London to Australia, New Zealand, Chins, 
Japan, 4c., via New York and San Francisco. 


Apply in Paris at 5 Rue Scribe; in Rotterdam, to Wamnrrsiz & S.w; in Hamburg, to 
Lovuts Sosartaon & Co.; in Antwerp, to Henry Srreavcss; in Havre, to C. H. Steacas, 2 Rue 
Dauphine; in Berlin, to Cuanies Maseina, Potsdamer Bahnhof; in Dresden, to Rouger 
Tuope & Co., Wilsdrufferatr.; in London, at the West-End Agency, 57 Charing Cross, to 
Sita, Sunnrus, & Co., 33 Gracechurch Street, and Mossrs & Mitouxi.., 55 Gracechurch 
Street; in Belfast, to Henry Gowan, Qneen’s Square: in Qneenstown, to N. & J. Commins & 
Brotussgs; in Liverpool, to THE NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 23 Water Street : 
;, and in New York, to F. W. J. HURST, at the Comp .ny's Offices, 69 ease 
a 





AMERICAN LINE 





UNITED STATES MAIL ‘STEAMERS 


Liverpool and Philadelphia. 


The first-class, full-powered Iron Steamshipsa 


PENNSYLVANIA. INDIANA. KENILWORTH. 
ABBOTSFORD. OHIO. ILLINOIS. 


From Liverpool for Philadelphia every Wednesday. 
From Philadelphia for Liverpool every Thursday. 


Calling at Queenstown to embark and land Mails and Passengers. 


THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY is the only Transattannic Lins sailmg 
under the UNITED STATES FLAG. All the Steamers are fitted with Life Rafts, in addition to 
an extra number of Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. ‘The accommodation for all classes of passen- 
gers is equal in elegance and comfort to any of the European Steamship Lines. Every Steamer 
carries a Surgeon and Stewardess. 


Cabin Passage, 15 to 20 Guineas; Return Tickets at reduced rates. 


Steerage Passage as low as by any other Line. 

Intermediate Passage. Superior accommodation, including Beds, Bedding, and 
all necessary Utensils, and separate table, £3 38. extra. 

Apply in Paris, to Andrews & Co., 10 Place Vendome; in Havre, to Burns & MacIver: m 
Antwerp, to H. Klein & Co.; in Rotterdam, to Wambersie & Son; in Bordeaux, to James Mass 
& Co. ; in Hamburg, to Uhlmann & Co. ; in London, to Gilead A. Smith & Co., 23 Change~alley. 
Lombard Street; in Glasgow, to M. Langlands & Sons; in Dundee, to J. T. Ingle: in Belfast, to 
E. J. L. Addy, 3 Custom-House Square; in Queenstown, to N. & J. Cummins & Brothers; 
Liverpool, to RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & CO., 17 & 19 Water Street. 


And in Philadelphia, to Peter Wright & Sons, 


158 General Agents, 307 Walnut Street 
0 
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METROPOLITAN HOTEL, ty wt By oh parerty St, N.Y. 


This POPULAR and WELL-KNOWN HOTEL, oe many years py onan of the late Alex. T. Stewart, havin 
passed into the ion of his estate, has been refitted, decorated, and furnished throughout in the must elegant and 
perfect manner for the accommodation of the traveling g public. 

The undersigned, for several sensons the MANAGER of the GRAND UNION HOTEL at SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

NX. Y., bas taken ita control, and with the aid of a first-class corpse of assistants, cooks, &c., intends conducting it In a 
manner equal if net superior vw any hotel In the Sganst § 

Its superb dining-hall, one hundred and three by fifty feet, and thirty feet in height, has been newly frescoed, decor- 
ated, and furnished. Its numerous public parlors, reading and music rooms, &c., &c., are believed to ie models of ele- 
fance, convenience, and comfort. Its central location tnakes it peculiarly desirable, for business men and others visit- 
ing the city, either alone or with their families. 


Full Board with Large, Well-Furnished Single Rooms, at $3 Per Da 
Parlors with Baths, &c.at Moderate Prices. 7 re 


A eommodions first-class RESTAURANT, elegantly fitted up, is attached to the Hotel, where everything in season 
can be had superbly prepared, and at prices reduced to the lowest point. 
HENRY CLAIR, Manager. 
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GIRARD HOUSE, 


Corner 9th and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sapplied with all the modern improvements, Elevator, and other appliances, for the 
convenience and comfort of gnests. The House fis most ‘eligibly located, and among its 
many advantages possesses four reliable Fire-escapes. Terms $3 00 per diem. 
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9 T 
MORRELL s “FIRST. CLASS STORAGE . AREHOUSES, 
WITH SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF gg ait ex- 
pressly for the purpose), 102 to 126 East 82d St., extending to Fourth Ave. . 
torage for Furniture of all kinds, Blancs, Mirrors, Ornaments, Trunks, and iS heecs ae 
Private Carriages, &c. Absolute security for Valuab bles of all kinds. Perzons leaving the cit 
will find every facility required for their accommodation at this establishment. Safes of ail 
sizes to rent by the month or year. Moving, Packing, and Shipping reliably attended to be 


Warehouse or at other places. Articles wi be rece ved from ur furwarded to any part of 
Europe or America. 





CONTINENTAL “HOTEL. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A first-class House, possessing every modern improvement for the comfort of visitors, 
handsome Elevator, Electric Bells, Spiral Staircase of Corragated Iron as an effective 
means of escape in case of fire. It is conducted upon a scale of liberality unsurpassed by 
auy in America. Guests are entertained on the American plan, with rates ranging from 
$3 00 to ¢4 50 per day, according to location of rooma, 
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Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
The most Famous Hotel in the United States. 


DARLING, GRISWOLD, & CO., Proprnrerons. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL, 


Fifth Avenue, 46th & 47th Sts, New York. 


HAWK, WAITE, & WETHERBEE, PROPRIETORS. 


The WINDSOR is more magnificent and commodious, and contains more real com- 
forts, than any other Hotel in America. 

Its location is delightful, being surrounded by the most fashionable residences in 
New York; it is also near the famous CENTRAL PARK, and within three minutes” 
walk of the Grand Central Railway Station. The Rooms, 500 in number, with all the 
modern improvements, are especially adapted for travelers. This Hotel also has elegant 
apartments, en suite for families, permanent or transient. The light, ventilation, and 
sanitary qualities are perfect, and are not excelled by any hotel on either continent. 

Its table is of unexceptionable excellence. 


SAMUEL HAWKE, CHARLES C. WAITE, GARDNER WETHERBEE, 


of St. Nicholas [otel. of Drevoort House, late of Revere Houar, Geaton, 
162 
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ROS S MORE HOTEL, 
Broadway, between 41st and 42d Streets. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 

Broadway and 7th Avenue cars pass the door. 








One block from Elevated Railroads 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP & SON, Proprietors 


L. DELMONICO, 
RESTAURATEUR, 


2 South William St., 


22 Broad Street, 
112 Broadway, and 


Madison Square, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





J. & J. SLATER, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


FASHIONABLE BOOT MAKERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have made great reductions in their prices, at the 
same time maintaining the perfection and high quality of their work as formerly. 
All the newest styles of 


Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
SHOES, SLIPPERS, & DANCING PUMPS, 


FOR WEDDING AND ORESS WEAR, 


AT THEIB STORES, 


$58 BROADWAY, 2 Doors below 14th Street, 


1141 Broadway, cor. 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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GIL S E Y H 0 U v= 
IN Ei. W YORK, 
Corner of Broadway and 29th Street. 


JAMES H. BRESLIN -.- - - = = Proprietor. 
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THE BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 
Corner Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, 


Offers special inducements to Travelers and Families who desire comfort and superb sccom- | 
modations for the winter months, or during their stay in that reek The Bucxtnouay is: 
unquestionably the most perfectly ventilated and equipped Hotel in this country. The! 
cuisine fs the very best. The location is central, and convenient to the Grand Central Depot, ' 
the Fourth and Sixth Avenue cars, and only one block from the Rapid Transit Elerated' 
Railroad Depot; and the finest schools and churches are within a few minutes’ walk. During: 
the sojourn there of the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, they remained a longer time at the 
Buoxincuam than at any other hotel in this country, and when leaving for Europe their 
Majesties congratulated the Proprietors on having the finest and best equipped Hotel that 
they had found in this or any other country, and pronounced the charges very reasonable: 





and entirely satisfactory. JOSLIN & FULLER, Pr opri etors. 
A. C. JOSLIN, LL. EK. FULLER, 

Late of the Burnett House, Cincinnati. Late of Brevoort House, New York. 

| 





Cyprus: Its Ancient Cites, Tombs, and Temples, 


A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that: 
Island. By General Louis Parma pir Cesnoia, Mem. of the Royal Academy ' 
of Sciences, Turin; Hon. Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, %7 50. | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Equare, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 





NEW HOTEL. 





RIGGS HOUSE, 


C. W. SPOFFORD, Proprietor, 


First-class and complete in all its appointments; is 
situated opposite the United States Treasury Build- 
lbes, and in the immediate neighborhood of the Pres. 
ent’s Mansion, the State, War, and Navy Depart- 

ents, and the Corcoran Art Gallery. 
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EVERALL ROTHER, 
TAILORS | 


IMPORTERS, 








864 Broadway, 


(Between 17th and 18th Streets), 


| 
| 


New York. 


SPECIALTIES: 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, 
UNIFORMS, LIVERIES, &e. 
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Messrs. TIFFANY & CO, 
Union Square, New York, invite 
American tourists and others to 
visit their house in Paris, at 57 
Rue de Chateaudun. 

There they can leisurely 
examine a large and carefully se- 
lected stock of Diamonds, other 
precious stones and gems, Fine Jew- 
elry, Watches, and many novel arti- 
cles such as are selected for the 
Union Square establishment in New 
York, the guarantee of the house 
protecting every purchaser. 

To their patrons Messrs. 
TIFFANY & CO. offer facilities 
for the careful packing of goods 
purchased of them or at the French 
Exhibition, which may be_ shipped 
to the care of the New York house, 
in transit to any part of the United 
States. | 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. 


E. D. BASSFORD' S 


GREAT CENTRAL 


HOUSEFURNISHING HARDWARE, CHINA, GLASS, 
CUTLERY, COPPER, TIN, IRON, AND SIL- 
‘VERWARE WAREROOMS. 

Hotels, 


‘Seamships 


Houses, 
Yachts, 
Schools, 
Public 
completely 


and 
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Institutions 
oy ited. out 
Estimates cont furnished 


COOPER UNION BUILDING, BUILT BY PETER COOPER, AND PRESENTED TO THE CITY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, THE MAIN FLOORS OF WHICH WE OCCTPY. 
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The most complete, varied, and best selected Stock of Housefurnishing Goods— | 
COOKING UTENSILS, SILVERWARE, CUTLERY, CHINA and GLAS$ 
WARE, WOODENWARE, and TIN, COPPER, and ENAMELED mar 
—to be found on this continent. Goods skillfully boxed and shipped to all 
or promptly delivered in city or vicinity. Catalogues and Price-Lists free. 








The Leading Housefurnishing Store of America. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S, 


1, 2,3,12,13,15,16, & 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK C 
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THE PARIS COMMUNE, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COMMUNE IN 1871; with a 
Full Account of the Bombardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By 
W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, an Eye-Witness of the Events described, Editor 
of ‘‘ Harper's Hand-Book of European Travel,” ‘‘ Harper's Phrase-Book,” 
&c. With a Map of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. Large 
12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. Published by Harrer & Brotuers, N. Y. 





FROM NAPOLEON III. 


Monsieur W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, Paris. 


MONSIEUR,—The Emperor has charged me to inform you that he has received 
your letter, also your history of the Paris Commune. 
His Majesty has read the work with the greatest intcrest, and has requested me 
to express to you his sincere thanks. 
Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 
COUNT DAVILLIER. 


FROM MR. WASHBURNE. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, PARIS, October 27th, 1871. 
My DEAR MR. FETRIDGE: , 


You have my sincere thanks for sending me a copy of your history of the Com- 
mune of Paris. Ihave read it with great pleasure. You have = ine ed together 
the facts and given your narrative all the interest of a romance. In after years the 
perusal of it will bring to our minds the wonderful events which you and I wit- 
nessed, and which filled the civilized world with horror. 

! Belicve me, my dear Mr. Fetridge, 
| Very sincerely and truly yours, E. B. WASHBURNE. 
W. PEMBRORE FETRIDGE, Esq., Paris. 


4th November, 1871. 








FROM GENERAL READ, United States Consul General. 


Paris, 37 AVENUE D’ANTIN, CHAMPS ELYSEES, November 9th, 1871. 


My most sincere thanks attend you, my dear Mr. Fetridge. 

I have read the history of the Commune with absorbing interest, and I must 

frankly confess that you have deprived me of two nights’ rest. Not that I look 
upon my time as lost, for your narrative is wonderfully attractive. It is also so 
consecative in its treatment that the stirring and terrible scenes of that most re- 
markable drama in French history, through which we both passed, arise before mc 
with almost painful accuracy. 
> You have given to the world the most complete and the most picturesque idea 
of the extraordinary events of the Second Siege which has appeared. 
* A somewhat intimate acquaintance with the difficulties attending such a literary 
performance—among others the apparent impossibility of separating fact from fic- 
tion—enables me to congratulate you most heartily upon the tact and judgment 
which you have displayed in the constryction of your work. 

You and I do not agree upon certain points; but, when we differ, I am led to 
espect your ability, and to admire the skill with which you present certain argu- 
nents to which I can not entirely give my assent. 

You deserve great credit for having remained in your exposed quarters, coolly 
vatching the events whose progress you were chronicling moment by moment. 
faving witnessed your sang froid during the most trying hours, I am happy to bear 

vy rsouel testiinony to your entire fitness to judge dispassionately the situation. 

ith renewed acknowledgments, therefore, and great respect, I have the honor 
remain, my dear Mr. Fctridge, your friend, 
JOHN MEREDITH READ, Jr., M.R.S.A., F.R.S.N.A. 


W. PEMBROKE FeTRIDGE, Exq., 13 Avenue de l’Impératrice, Paris. 
8 
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HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; 


OR, 


HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL TALK 


For TRAVELERS AND SCHOOLS. 


BEING A 


Guide to Conversation in English, French, German and ItaHan, 


ON A NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD. 


Intended to accompany ‘“‘Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers.” 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, ee 
Author of “ Harper’s Hand-Book,” “‘ Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871,” a 


ABSIBTED BY PROFESSORS OF HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY. 


With Conoise and Explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Languages. | 


Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





* * * We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best-prepared volame o 
class that has ever come under our eye. By experience Mr. Fetridge has a 


tained what is wanted, and he has made a volume to meet the popular deman 
Boston Journal. 
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CASINO OF MONACO. 
Open all the Year. 


To name MONACO is to name the land above all, the land over which the 
blue canopy of heaven reigns forever, the land of the murmuring wave and of the 
orange-tree. 

Close to Monaco the marvelous plateau of Monte-Carlo—celebrated in all the 

| itineraries of European aristocracy—rears its lofty head. At first sight a magnifi- 
cent panorama is opened to view; the superposed and numberless terraces, the bal- 
ustrades descending to the very edge of the Mediterranean Sea, the superb palm- 
trees, and the flowers resplendent with prosperity that border the marble stairs, the 
fountains, grottoes, gardens, and the brilliant retinue of a princely residence, form 
a series of fine prospects well worth seeing. Above these terraces rises and ex- 
tends an edifice of a partly Athenian, partly Italian, and partly Renaissance style 
of architecture. The fascinated eye dwells upon colonnades, peristyles, pilasters, 
and pavilions ornamented with exquisite frescoes, upon flights of steps embroidered 
with heliotrope planta and dying roses. 

In the midst of this fairy extravaganza, fancy a life and movement of fashion- 
ables assembled from all parts of the world; add to this the sounds of music es- 
caping in the afternoon from what resembles a golden cage filled with the most 
talented artistes chosen from those in universal renown. Besides this we must not 
forget the “eternal Spring” of the island of Calypso. 

There is a great deal of Calypso in the Casino of Monaco. If Telemachus could 
only now see and enter its stately interior, he would never dream of leaving it again. 
Mentor himself might then be seen hovering round the gaming tables. This is an 
entertainment no longer offered by the Homburg, Baden-Baden, and Wiesbaden 
establishments. At the Monaco Casino Roulette is played with a single zero; the 
smallest amount staked is five francs, and the highest 6000 ($1200). At Trente-ct- 
Quardnte gold only can be staked, the smallest amount being 20 francs, and the 
highest 12,000 ($2400). These are technical details that must be excused, but will 
certainly go home to those who are interested. 

The Casino of Monaco is open all the year, and all the year round there is an 
uninterrupted affluence of visitors. In summer the Sea-Baths, that have acquired 

just renown, are the attraction; the sand is fine and soft, and the Mediterranean 
pperates miraculous cures. In winter a thousand different objects attract, for it is 
he season for fétes, and those of Monaco are unrivaled. The principal actors from 
the Paris Theatres, the greatest “virtuosi” and most celebrated singers, give enter- 
tainments almost daily. We do not mention the numerous and splendid balls given 
by the management, that attract not only the elite of high society of Nice, but also 
the colonies of Mentone and Cannes. 
In January there are Grand Pigeon-Shooting Matches; also, pigeon 
shooting Mondays and Fridays during the season. 

Horse Racing takes place at Nice, under the patronage of the Monaco ad- 
ministration. 

There is no want of hotels, boarding-houses, and picturesque villas at Monaco, 
and it is as easy to find accommodation and comfort as in Regent Street or the 
Boulevard des Italiens. In virtue of which I sign, 

CHARLES MONSELFT. 
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HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELER! 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST, 


Being a Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, austed 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain and Ireland. 


WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 
By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 


In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. ; or th 
Three Volumes in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 




















The object of this work is to give a distinct and clear outline, or a skeleton tour through th 
different cities and places of interest in E and the East; the names of the prineipl 
works of art by the leading masters in all the es ; the fees expected by the different custodians 
the names and charges of the principal hotels; the cost of traveling the differént routes, and t 
time employed; all the items in reference to the transportation of and the inhumerabl 
small charges which tend to swell the account of traveling expenses; so tourists may be able t 
travel without a courier, saving thereby twenty-five per cent. of their and will not bt 
obliged to buy some twenty-five volumes of Guide-Books at an expense of $60 or in addition 
the charges upon their weight. Those who have deen in Europe, and those can not go 
Europe, will both find in this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read up and remembe 
what they Aave seen, and the second what they ough? to have seen. 





FROM THE UNITED STATES MINISTER AT GREECE. 
(Late U. S: Consul General at Paris.) 

Rue DE CHATEAUDUN, Pa Sept. 10, 1873. 

My Dear Mr. Ferripce: . Pal cs sires Me 
I have received and examinea with lively interest the new and extended edition of extremal 
valuable “‘ Hanp-Book ror TRAVELLERS tn EvrRore AND THE East.” You have evident) 
spared no time or pains in consolidating the results of your wide travel; your great ience 
You succeed in presenting to the traveler the most valuable guide and friend with which I hare 
good fortune to be acquamted. With the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most corifia 


congratulations of yours, very faithfully, , JOHN MEREDITH READ, Jx. 
W. Pemproke Ferringe, Esq. 


It gives the best routes of travel, names the places of interest, tells how much money certain trip 
cost, and furnishes the traveler with al] the necessary advice and full information for a trip to any-o 
all parts of the Old World. We do not see how a person crossing the Atlantic can afford te di 
without it.—//ome Fournal. 


From having traveled somewhat extensively in former years in Europe and the East, I can sa 
with entire truth that you have succeeded in combining more that is instructive and valuable for th 
traveler than is contained in any one or series of Hand-Books that I have ever met with.—l. B 
Lawrence, U. S. Consul General, Florence, February 15, 13866. 
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Harper's Phrase-Book, 


Harper’s Phrase - Book; or, Hand-Book of Travel- Talk for Travelers an 
Schools. Being a Guide to Conversations in English, French, Gernian, an’ 
Italian, on a Néw and Improved Method. Intended to accompany “ Harper 
“Hand-Book for Travelers.” By W. PEMBROKE FeTRIDGE, Author of “ Ha 
per’s Hand- Book,” assisted by Professors of Heidelberg University. Wit 
concise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Language 
Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best prepared volume of its class that has ever ccn 
under our eye. By experience, Mr. Fetridge has ascertained what is wanted, and he has mar 
a volume to meet the popular demand.—Soeston Journal. 
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